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ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Society  held  its  eleyenth  anniversary  on  Tuesday,  May  28th, 
3  o^clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  Boston.  Wixxiam  Laj>j>, 
Esq.,  presided ;  the  Rev.  William  CoeswxLL,  D.  D.,  Boston,  intro- 
duced the  exercises  with  prayer ;  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
read  an  abstract  of  the  Report 

Hon.  Sidney  WiLLxan,  Cambridge,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Putnam,  Middleborough,  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  Report. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  D.  O.  Mobton,  Wincbendon,  Mass.,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Torrxt,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  it  was 

JEswfoetf,  Tliat  the  spirit  of  Christtanity,  and  the  spirit  of  war,  are  totally  different, 
insomiicli  that  if  wars  are  perpetuated.  Christianity  can  never  fill  the  world,  but  if 
Christianity  prevails  in  its  purity,  and  is  rightly  applied  to  the  sal^eot,  wars  must 


On  motion  of  Rev.  Baron  Stow,  Boston,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  GxoROE  Trask,  Warren,  it  was 

lisaefoetf,  That  peace  lietween  nations,  like  peace  between  individuals,  is  to  be  pro- 
noted  by  a  rif  ht  apirfication  of  the  gosnel ;  ana  that  the  exercise  of  forbearance,  kind- 
ness and  conciliation,  would  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  prove  far  more  successful  tnan  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

Mr.  Lado  resigned  the  chair  to  the  Hon.  Sidnet  Willard,  and 
supported,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  the  following  resolution, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peirck,  Brookline. 

Jlsssivs^  That  the  late  excitement  hi  Maine,  and  In  the  United  States  generally,  on 
the  subject  of  our  north-eastern  boundary,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  war-spirit,  and  a 
paTqr-<spfrit,  which  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  friends  of  peace,  of  their  oountiy  and 
the  world,  as  the  chief  source  of  contests  between  nations. 

The  audience  was  larger  than  we  have  ever  seen  on  a  similar 
occasion,  and  listened  apparently  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  brief 
and  spirited  addresses  by  Messrs.  Morton,  Torrey,  Stow,  and  Ladd. 
At  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  the  Society  held  a  meeting  ibr 
basiBess,  and  chose  its  offioers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

riXL.  III. — ^KO.  I.  1 
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CONSTITUTION. 

■ 

AsTiciiB  I.    This  Bociety  shftll  be  designated  the  **  Ambkicav  PfeAcx 

SoCISTT.'* 

Art.  n.  Thid  society,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  war  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ffospei,  shall  have  for  iUi  object  to  illostrate  the 
inconsbtency  of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  balefal  inflaenco  on  all  the 
great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for  insoring  nniversal  and 
permanent  peace. 

Art.  III.  Peraons  of  every  Christian  denomination,  desirons  of  promoting 
peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men,  may  become  members  of  this 
society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annaal  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  and  every  donor  of  five 
dolbrs,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society. 

Art.  V.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  constitute  any 
person  a  Life-member,  and  fiAy  dollars,  a  Life-director. 

Art.  VL  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee,  the  officers  and 
delegates  of  every  aoziliary  contriboting  to  the  funds  of  this  society,  and  every 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
takes  up  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  regular  members. 

Art.  VIL  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the  year  to  one  half 
the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publications  of  tbo  society. 

Art.  Vni.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presidents , 
Directors,  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Comniiitee  of  not  less  than 
five,  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  transact  the  general  business  of 
the  society.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty, 
who  shall  have  power  to  supply  vacancies  in  any  office  of  the  society,  and 
direct  all  its  operations  till  successors  are  chosen.  The  Vice  Presjdenis  sliall 
be  ex  officio  Directors,  and  the  President,  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  ex  officio 
members  of  the  E«xecutive  Committee. 

Art.  IX.  The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  receive  their  own  and  the 
Treasurer's  report,  to  cheose  officers,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  never  be  changed;  but  the  con- 
stitution may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Resolves  explanatory  of  the  second  article: 

1.  That  we  do  not  think  it  Decenary  or  expedient  to  make  any  verbal  alteration  in 
said  article. 

9.  That  we  coDiider  it  at  designed  to  assert,  that  all  nntionnl  wars  are  inconsistent 
wiih  Christianity,  including  those  supposed  or  alleeed  to  be  defensive. 

3.  That  the  article  has  no  reference  to  the  right  of  private  or  individual  self-defence, 
to  a  denial  of  which  the  society  fs  not  committed. 

4.  That  the  article  does  not  require  a  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  on  any  of  the  points 
in  dispute  among  the  (Viends  of  peace,  but  ii  merely  declarative  of  its  general  object  and 
course. 

5.  That  we  invite  the  coSperation  of  all  persons  who  seriously  desire  the  extinction  of 
war,  whether  they  agree  Willi  the  principle  of  the  articie  as  thus  explained,  or  not. 
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ELEVENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT. 

The  year  now  closed,  though  chequered  with  events 
apparently  adverse,  has  been  a  year  of  decided  prosperity 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  None  of  its  distinguished  friends, 
no  Bevans  or  Bogue,  no  Worcester,  Grimke  or  Watson, 
has  been  called  from  his  earthly  toils  to  the  peacemaker's 
reward  in  heaven.  The  cause,  though  still  misconceived 
by  many,  and  fully  appreciated  by  few,  has  been  gaining, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  stronger  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  Apathy,  prejudice  and  misconception,  are  vanish- 
ing. Curiosity  is  waking;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad; 
discussion  is  on  foot;  and  men  begin  to  hear,  and  read, 
and  think.  The  war-alarms  of  the  year  have  turned  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  enlisted  new  allies  in  the  cause. 
Far  too  little  has  been  done  or  attempted  in  its  behalf,  yet 
more  than  during  any  previous  year.  Reports  from  our 
foreign  co-workers  have  been  more  tlian  usually  encourag- 
ing ;  and  our  own  operations  have  been  more  extended  and 
efficient  than  ever  before — ^more  money  contributed  or 
pledged,  more  agents  employed,  more  labor  performed, 
more  publications  issued,  and  more  important  results 
accomplished. 

FOREION     OPERATIONS. 

We  are  not  apprized  of  all  the  efforts  made  in  other 
countries  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  but  we  have,  during 
the  year,  heard  more  or  less  of  such  efforts  in  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 
From  France,  so  deeply  disgraced  by  her  wanton  and 
barbarous  outrages  upon  Mexico,  we  expected  little  or 
nothing ;  but  we  know  that  the  Society  of  Christian  Mor- 
als has,  from  its  origin,  made  peace  one  of  its  leading  ob- 
jects, and  done  something,  though  little  in  comparison 
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with  what  needs  to  be  done,  for  the  diffasion  of  pacific 
principles.  In  Switzerland,  much  more  has  been  done 
under  the  auspices  of  Count  de  Selion ;  but  in  England, 
the  friends  of  peace  have  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  been  more  untiring,  if  not  more  successful,  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  in  their  efibrts  for  the 
advancement  of  this  heavenly  cause.  After  confining 
themselves  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  through  the  press  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
gratuitous  services  occasionally  rendered  in  lecturing  by 
di$tinguished  friends  of  the  cause,  they  have  at  length 
employed  an,  able  and  devoted  agent  to  traverse  the  king- 
dom, lecture  in  the  principal  places,  and  organize  auxil- 
iaries. They  also  published  the  last  year  60,000  copies 
of  different  works ;  an  amount  of  matter  equal  perhaps  to 
2,000,000  tract  pages  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  making,  in 
all,  since  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  some 
30,000,000  such  pages.  These  publications,  some  of  them 
the  ablest  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  subject  in  any  lan- 
guage, have  been  scattered  more  or  less  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  especially  at  missionary  stations. 

The  peace  reform  is  sufficiently  difficult  among  our- 
selves; but  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
these  difficulties  are  greatly  increased.  The  war-system 
there  environs,  and  pervades,  and  moulds  almost  every 
thing.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  government;  at  once  its 
chief  support,  and  its  heaviest  burden.  It  sends  its  influ- 
ence through  all  the  ramifications  of  society.  '^  Our  habits 
as  a  nation,"  says  one  of  our  English  correspondents, 
''  have  been  warlike  for  ages.  Our  foreign  possessions  are 
numerous,  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  ex- 
posed to  encroachments  and  invasions  of  other  powers. 
This  renders  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  keep  up  an  armed  force  by  sea  and  land  to  pro- 
tect those  colonies.  Many  other  considerations  at  present 
operate  most  powerfully  with  us  to  keep  up  the  old  notion 
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of  the  bravery  and  honor  of  a  soldier's  life.  Commissions 
are  bought  in  the  army  and  navy.  Both  are  considered 
as  honorable  situations  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  and 
noblemen,  and  likewise  for  professional  men  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  yes,  and  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry 
too.  Then  we  have  our  dock-yards ;  places  where  thou- 
sands of  men  are  employed,  many  officers  with  handsome 
incomes,  and  doctors  and  chaplains  for  them." 

HOME     OFERATIOlfS. 

Agents.  —  Our  own  eflforts,  like  those  of  our  English 
brethren,  have  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  through  the  press ;  yet  have  there  been  during 
the  year  three  laborers  constantly  in  our  service, — our 
President  in  the  capacity  of  General  Agent,  whose  gratui- 
tous, incessant  labors  have  been  extended  from  Maine  to 
Washington ;  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  has  lectur- 
ed every  week,  besides  superintending  the  correspondence 
and  publications  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Lord, 
whose  time  has  been  spent  chiefly  in  Vermont  and  New 
York.  These  servants  of  the  cause  have,  during  the  year, 
travelled  more  than  10,000  miles,  and  delivered  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  lectures  and  addresses  in  eleven 
different  States.  They  have  very  generally  been  welcom- 
ed with  cordiality,  and  aided  in  their  movements,  by 
ministers  and  Christians  of  nearly  every  denomination. 
Though  the  purses  were  too  often  closed,  pulpits  were 
almost  invariably  open,  to  their  appeals ;  and  we  trust  there 
has  thus  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land' such  seed 
as  will  eventually  bring  forth  a  rich  and  glorious  harvest. 

Auxiliaries, — We  have  never  been  disposed  to  press 
the  formation  of  auxiliaries,  though  glad  to  see  them  spon- 
taneously multiplying.  Several  have  been  thus  formed 
during  the  year,  from  some  of  which,  especially  that  in 
Philadelphia,  we  hope  for  much  effective  aid. 

Other  co-workers, — Anxious  to  supei:sede  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  the  necessity  of  employing  regular  agents,  we  haire 
sought  the  gratuitous,  incid^ital  services  of  pastors  as 
local  agents,  and  urged  ministers  of  every  name  to  preach 
peace  as  a  part  of  the  gospel,  just  as  they  do  repentance 
and  faith.  In  these  two  ways  we  may  perhaps  have 
secured  nearly  as  much  service  for  the  cause,  as  from  the 
joint  labors  of  our  three  agents,  and  a  iaige  amount  of 
good  both  to  ministers  and  churches.  We  have  also  used 
the  periodical  press,  both  religious  and  secular,  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  pacific  sentiments ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  the 
number  of  our  coadjutors  increasing  among  a  class  of  men 
who  exert  so  much  influence  as  editors  in  moulding 
public  opinion  on  all  topics  of  great  interest  Were  we  to 
specify  any  of  the  scores  of  papers  that  have  published 
more  less  on  this  subject,  we  should  mention  the  New 
York  Observer,  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  Christian  Mirror, 
the  Christian  Watchman,  and  the  Morning  Star. 

Publications.  —  From  Capt  Thrush,  whose  evangelical 
views  of  peace  led  him  to  resign  his  commission  in  the 
British  navy,  we  have  received  fifty  copies  of  his  able 
work  on  war.  The  London  Peace  Society  have  present* 
ed  us  about  4,000  of  their  publications ;  a  donation  of  great 
value.  The  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Worcester,  chiefly  in 
this  city,  have  purchased  for  our  use  all  the  remaining 
numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  so  ably  edited  by  that 
patriarch  of  the  cause  in  our  coimtry,  about  12,000  copies 
in  alL  From  the  sisters  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Grimke,  we  have  received  an  additional  donation  of  200 
copies  of  Dymond  on  War,  with  his  able  notes ;  and  we 
have  ourselves  published  1000  volumes  of  Hancock  on 
Peace;  23,000  tracts,  and  about  35,000  copies  of  our 
periodical  and  last  report;  a  sum  total  of  publications 
issued  ourselves,  or  procured  by  donation  and  purchase, 
exceeding  in  the  amount  of  matter  3,000,000  tract  pages ; 
and,  if  we  add  what  we  have  caused  to  be  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  would  probably  swell  the 
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sum  to  more  than  6,000,000.  All  this  we  acknowledge 
to  be  a  mere  fraction  of  what  onght  to  have  been  done  ; 
yet  it  is  considerably  more  than  was  ever  done  in  any 
preceding  year. 

Funds.  —  Our  cause  still  ianguislies,  as  it  always  has, 
for  want  of  the  means  indispensable  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  its  work.  Our  last  report  acknowledged  $760 
in  legacies ;  but  this  year  we  have  received  nothing  in  this 
way,  though  the  report  of  our  Treasurer  shows  an  amount 
of  actual  receipts  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  besides  aboi^t  $1700  subscribed  for  the  Prize  Essays 
on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  No  small  part  of  our  efforts  has 
been  expended  in  ways  that  could  not  be  expected  at 
present  to  bring  any  thing  into  our  treasury. 

Eamomy  of  our  opertitions,  — We  doubt  whether  any 
other  cause  could  have  been  kept  in  existence  by  such  a 
pittance  of  pecuniary  means.  Our  society  received,  during 
its  first  five  years,  an  avemge  of  less  than  $400  a  year ; 
its  resources  the  last  year  were  only  a  little  more  than 
$3,600;  and,  during  the  year  just  closed,  there  has  not 
been  cast  into  our  treasury  enough  to  pay,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  expense,  for  one  half,  if  for  one  third,  of  what  has 
been  done.  To  say  nothing  of  the  one  or  two  thousand 
ministers  we  may  have  prompted  or  aided  to  plead  the  cause 
of  peace;  nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  matter  we  have 
prepared  or  procured  for  the  press ;  nothing  of  the  seven 
or  eight  hundred  lectures  delivered,  and  the  three  years  of 
hard  labor  performed  by  our  agents ;  nothing  of  what  we 
have  done  to  bring  before  the  nation  and  the  world  the 
great  subject  of  an  international  tribunal ;  to  say  nothing 
of  all  this  and  much  more,  the  bare  printing  of  the  mat- 
ter got  by  our  instrumentality  before  the  public  through 
the  press  alone,  would  cost,  at  only  one  mill  a  page,  more 
money  than  all  we  have  received  during  the  year. 

Our  general  course, — It  is  vain  to  hope,  at  such  a  day 
as  this,  for  universal  approbation  in  the  management  of 
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any  enterprise  of  Teform.  The  spirit  of  old  Procrustes  is 
abroad ;  and  wo  to  the  man  that  is  either  too  long  or  too 
short  for  his  iron  bedstead.  Some  have  complained  of  us 
for  going  too  far ;  others  have  reproached  us  for  not  going 
far  enough ;  and,  when  assailed  by  such  opposite  ultraists, 
we  have  found  in  ourselves  evidence  enough  of  having 
taken,  if  not  a  happy  medium,  yet  surely  one  that  exposed 
us  to  the  fires  from  both  extremes.  Still  we  have  held  on 
our  course  along  the  path  marked  out  by  our  society  years 
ago,  and  have  endeavored  to  open,  and  keep  open,  a  way 
for  the  consistent,  harmonious,  eflfective  cooperation  of  all 
that  are  willing  to  labor  in  earnest  for  the  abolition  of  war. 
One  occasion  has  called  upon  us  during  the  year  for 
renewed  explanation.  After  the  convention  in  this  city 
which  organized  the  New  England  Non-Resistance  Soci- 
ety last  autumn,  we  were  extensively  accused  or  suspect- 
ed of  the  anti-government  views,  charged  by  so  many 
upon  that  movement;  and  justice  to  ourselves  and  the 
community  would  not  allow  us  to  do  less  than  to  disclaim 
the  responsibility  thus  thrown  upon  us,  and  to  repeat  the 
exposition,  previously  stereotyped,  of  our  object,  principles 
and  measures.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  result;  for  the  cause  of  peace,  in  the  common  and 
only  proper  sense  of  the  phrase,  has  become  better  known, 
and  generally  distinguished  from  the  extraneous  objects 
with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  confounded.  Our  sole  aim 
is  the  abolition  of  war  ;  and  war  has  hitherto  been  defined 
to  be  a  conflict  between  states  or  governments  by  force. 
Thus  does  the  cause  of  peace  assume  the  existence  of  hu- 
man governments,  and  seek  merely  to  regulate  their 
intercourse  in  all  cases  without  the  sword ;  but  whether 
such  governments  have  any  right  to  exist,  or,  if  they  have, 
what  laws  they  shall  epact,  or  what  penalties  inflict,  how 
they  shall  suppress  mobs,  and  restrain  other  forms  of  law- 
less violence,  or  to  what  extent,  if  any,  physical  force  is 
allowed  by  the  gospel,  or  whether  any  human  organiza- 
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tions,  ecclesiastical,  social  or  domestic,  are  consistent  with 
Christianity,  it  is  not  for  us,  as  friends  of  peace,  to  deter- 
mine or  inquire.  Such  points  belong  to  our  cause  no  more 
than  to  that  of  temperance  or  missions;  and,  however 
important  in  themselves,  it  is  not  for  us,  as  a  Society, 
either  to  hinder  or  promote  their  discussion,  or  assume 
any  responsibility  whatever  concerning  them.  There  is 
no  need  of  confusion  or  misconception  here.  The  question 
of  war  or  no  war,  is  certainly  distinct  from  the  question 
of  government  or  no  government;  and,  if  any  man  will 
go  with  us  for  the  entire  abolition  of  war,  we  shall  not 
stop  to  wrangle  with  him  about  his  motives  for  so  doing, 
or  about  his  views  on  any  other  subjects.  We  shall 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  success  of  any  and  every  ejBfort  for 
such  an  object ;  and  should  evil  be  mixed  with  it,  we 
hope  the  providence  of  God  will  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  cause  the  former  to  bring  forth  in  the  end  an 
abundant  harvest  of  good. 

Congress  of  NoHans. — The  principle  of  reference  to  a 
third  party  must  form  the  basis  of  such  a  tribunal  as  we 
propose  for  the  final  adjustment  of  all  international  di^ 
putes.  The  idea,  so  far  from  being  Utopian  or  novel,  is 
as  old  as  civil  government;  and  ev^i  this  form  of  the 
principle  was,, at  a  very  early  period,  carried  into  success- 
ful practice.  We  find  it  among  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
their  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  Achaean  League.  Even 
semi-barbarous  tribes  occasionally  resorted  to  it  for  the 
settlement  of  their  difficulties.  It  was  imperfectly  called 
into  exercise  in  the  hasty  but  extensive  combinations 
formed  to  carry  on  the  crusades,  and  still  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  efibrts  of  a  subsequent  age  to  suppress  the 
practice  of  private,  feudal  wars.  The  League  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  the  confederacy  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
succession  of  devices  to  preserve  what  is  called  the  balance 
of  power,  have  given  a  still  fuller,  more  perfect  develop^ 
ment  of  the  principle.    The  fifty  Congresses,  held  since 
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the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  familiarized 
it  to  the  statesmen  of  Christendom,  and  done  much,  in 
concert  with  antecedent  and  contemporaneous  influences, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  permanent  Congress  or  Court  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  however  questionable  his  mo- 
tives, or  objectionable  his  plan,  revived  this  idea  in  his 
efforts  for  a  grand  confederacy  of  Christendom ;  but  his 
assassination  in  1610  frustrated  his  scheme,  and  left  the 
principle  itself  to  slumber  during  the  greater  part  of  two 
centuries.  The  idea,  however,  was  not  entirely  lost  or 
forgotten ;  William  Penn,  St.  Pierre,  and  some  others, 
wrote  on  the  subject  with  much  force ;  but  it  was  not,  till 
after  the  commencement  of  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace 
at  the  close  of  Napoleon's  bloody  career,  brought  again 
before  the  world  as  a  well  defined  and  practicable  substi- 
tute for  war. 

We  shall  not  pause  here  to  discuss  this  great  theme,  but 
merely  state,  that  it  has  ever  been  regarded  with  favor  by 
the  friends  of  peace  as  probably  the  measure  to  which 
their  efforts  would  ultimately  lead,  for  the  pacification  of 
the  civilized  world.  We  care  not  for  the  name,  and  little 
for  the  form ;  but  we  do  insist  on  some  permanent  method 
of  applying  the  principle  of  reference  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  all  disputes  between  nations.  We  have 
long  been  laboring  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  decisive 
movement  on  the  subject  With  this  view  it  was  brought 
in  1835  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
very  favorable  result  obtained  in  1838.  The  way  was 
thus  open  for  an  auspicious  appeal  to  Congress ;  and,  at 
its  last  session,  a  large  number  of  petitions  from  persons  of 
the  highest  standing  in  society,  church  and  state,  were 
laid  before  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation.  We  know 
not  the  precise  number  of  petitions  sent;  but  from  the 
fact  that  thirty  were  started  by  one  of  our  agents  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  many  were  got  up  in  response  to  our  appeals 
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throngh  the  press,  we  suppose  they  must  hare  heen  pretty 
mimerous,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  we  could  have  desired. 
They  were  received  with  favor :  but  the  pressure  of  other 
claims,  and  the  shortness,  of  the  session  were  alone  suffi- 
cient, to  prevent  any  decisive  action  on  the  subject  Our 
President,  who  visited  the  Capital  for  the  purpose,  had 
interviews  with  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  with  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  of  Congress ;  but  though  respectfully 
received  by  those  high  servants  of  the  people,  he  returned 
with  the  conviction  stronger  than  ever,  that  the  million 
must  speak  before  their  rulers  will  hear  and  act  to  any 
good  purpose  in  behalf  of  this  great  philanthropic  scheme. 

Prize  Essays, — We  had  hoped  to  publish  these  at  an 
earlier  date;  but  the  process  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
number  of  subscriptions  has  been  much  slower  than  was 
expected.  This  laborious  service  has  been  performed 
almost  entirely  by  our  President  in  his  extensive  tours ; 
and,  though  the  list  is  not  yet  filled,  the  work  will  be  put 
to  press  in  a  few  weeks.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  prompt  and  generous  cooperation  of  the  London 
Peace  Society,  whose  committee  have  voted  to  become 
responsible  for  at  least  250  copies  of  the  work. 

Events  of  the  year. — Of  these  we  cannot  now  take  a 
full  review ;  but  not  a  few  have  occurred  of  a  character 
to  awaken  much  alarm  and  regret.  The  continuance  of 
troubles  along  the  borders  of  Canada ;  the  protraction  of 
our  petty,  but  disastrous  and  cold-blooded  war  in  Florida; 
the  temporary  conflict  between  France  and  Mexico,  so 
much  to  the  disgrace  of  the  former ;  the  internal  broils  of 
Spain,  of  Mexico,  and  of  several  States  in  South  America ; 
the  sudden  increase  of  fleets  and  armies  among  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe,  as  if  preparatory  to  some  terrible 
collision ;  the  fears  and  the  rumors  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia ;  our  own  difficulties  with  England, 
about  the  settlement  of  our  Northeastern  boundary ; — ^all 
these  events  have  conspired  during  the  year  to  illustrate 
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the  firfly  and  madness  of  war,  and  to  justify  the  opinion 
of  Jefferson,  that  it  is  '^  an  instrument  entirely  inefficient 
towards  redressing  wrongs^  and  genercUfy  muUiplies  t n- 
stead  of  indemnifying  hsses,^^  if  they  do  not  confirm  the 
sweeping  conclusion  of  Franklin,  at  the  close  of  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  that  "  there  never  was  a  good  war^  or  a 
bad  peace,^^ 

Our  border  difficulties  hare  brought  out  a  new  devel- 
opment of  the  war-mania.  It  is  not  ours  to  adjudicate 
the  case ;  but  its  history  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
suicidal  folly  of  a  war-spirit,  and  a  party-spirit  Here  lay 
all  the  real  difficulty ;  and,  but  for  these,  the  matter  might 
have  been  settled,  twenty  y^rs  ago,  to  mutual  satisfac- 
tion. The  controversy  was  itself  a  spawn  of  war.  The 
treaty  of  1783,  defining  our  Northeastern  boundary,  was 
coudied  in  such  terms  as  formed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British  government,  a  plausible  reason,  at  the  close  of  our 
last  war  with  England,  for  a  disagreement  which  was 
referred  first  to  joint  commissioners  sent  to  ascertain  the 
line,  and  finally  to  the  arbitrament  of  King  William,  of 
Holland.  His  award,  not  agreeable  to  either  party,  yet 
ultimately  accepted  by  England,  was  rejected  by  this  coun- 
try, though  it  gave  us  nearly  a  full  equivalent  for  the  strip 
of  land  rdinquished  to  Great  Britain.  The  hope  of  power 
led  each  of  the  parties  in  Maine  to  make  the  question  a 
political  hobby;  and,  after  bringing  the  nation  to  the 
brink  of  war  with  England,  and  wasting  in  war-measures 
more  than  the  whole  territory,  awarded  to  England  by  the 
Dutch  king,  is  fairly  worth,  the  matter  still  remains  in 
dispute.  Had  there  been  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  like 
our  national  judiciary,  to  determine  such  points,  or  simply 
a  code  of  international  law  prescribing  how  such  boun- 
daries should  be  settled,  there  could  have  been  no  danger 
of  war  in  any  event. 

We  will  not  now  review  the  excitement  of  the  last 
winter ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  utt^ 
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astonishment  at  the,  fierce  demand  then  made  for  an 
appeal  to  aims,  as  the  only  arbiter  in  the  case.  Not  a  few 
among  us  talked  more  like  pagans  and  savages,  than  Uke 
Christians.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  vandalism  of  the 
dark  ages  had  come  back  upon  us  at  a  leap.  Not  even  a 
religious  paper  in  all  Maine  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  stand  against  her  war-measures ;  many  Christians  there 
advocated  the  lawfulness  of  war  for  the  vindication  of 
her  right  to  rule  over  a  forest ;  some  of  her  legislators  and 
political  editors  avowed  they  would  ^  sooner  see  the  whole 
State  drenched  in  blood,  and  whitened  with  the  bones  of 
her  citizens,  than  recede  from  the  position  they  had 
taken ;'  and  our  grave  senators  in  Congress  made  war- 
speeches  that  roused  the  rabble  into  wild  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, and  boldly  declared  that  ^  the  time  for  negotiation 
was  past,^  that  *  we  must  now  negotiate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,'  and  that,  '  right  or  wrong,  they  would  sup- 
port the  State  of  Maine  at  all  hazards.' 

These  abominable  sentiments,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
still  more  bloody  from  vulgar  sources,  met  with  few  re- 
bukes from  the  press,  before  our  Executive  Committee 
issued,  in  our  name,  "  An  appeal  to  the  friends  of  peace 
throughout  the  United  States,"  and  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  held  in  Boston  two  public  meetings,  at 
which  bold,  decided  speeches  were  made,  and  resolves 
passed  condemning  a  resort  to  arms  in  any  event  of  the 
pending  controversy.  Other  efforts  were  made,  which  our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  specify.  The  friends  of  peace 
expect  little  credit  for  the  influence  of  these  movements 
made  at  a  crisis  when  the  voice  of  our  greatest  men  was 
j&erce  for  war.  Advocates  of  peace  were  denounced  as 
mean,  dastardly  traitors  to  their  country ;  but  it  is  quite 
remarkable,  that  the  general  tone  on  the  subject  was  entire^ 
ly  changed  in  a  few  weeks ;  our  political  papers  began 
strongly  to  advocate  the  very  sentiments  they  had  a  few 
days  before  treated  with  utter  scorn ;  and  some  of  our  states- 
men recalled  their  war-speeches,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
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war  in  a  case  30  easy  to  be  settled  by  pacific  means.  Had 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  New  England,  or  in  Maine  alone, 
been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  peace, 
political  wire-pullers  could  never  have  got  up  such  a  fever, 
and  pushed  us  in  their  phrenzy  to  the  verge  of  a  war  that 
would  have  injured  each  party  a  thousand  times,  more 
than  the  bone  of  contention  was  worth.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  voice  of  public  opinion,  partially  pacific,  that  held  the 
nation  back  from  bloodshed ;  and  the  recollections  of  the 
past  year  should  stimulate  the  friends  of  peace  to  redoubled 
e&ertions  for  the  spread  of  such  sentiments  as  shall  er^ 
long  render  war  in  Christendom  morally  as  impracticable 
as  duelling  is  now  in  New  England. 


ADDRESSES. 

RKT.  SARQir  8TOW*S   KKBfABXS. 

Mr.  Stow  remarked,  that  fVom  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  from  the  addresses  of  gentlemen  who  bad  preceded 
him,  he  perceived  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Ciiristiatiity  is 
adverse  to  war.  This  was  the  light  m  which  he  understood  11 
himself^  and  he  supposed  it  to  be  so  regarded  by  aU  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  All  admit  tliat  the  practical  application  of  tlie 
principles  of  the  Cbristian  religion  would  enable  men  to  settle  all 
disputes  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  nay,  would  prevent  all  disputes, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  adjustment  It  is  also  admitted 
bv  all,  that  whenever  the  gospel  shall  tmiversally  prevail,  then  war 
snail  be  discontinued,  and  peace,  gentle  peace,  reign  in  all  hearts, 
and  bless  all  lands. 

But  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise,  and  probably  has  arisen,  in 
many  a  mind  during  the  last  hour,  "  How  happens  it,  if  Christianity 
is  adverse  to  war,  that  so  many  professors  of  Christianity  have  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  human  butchery?"  If  the  question  cannot  be 
answered,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  especiallv  among  Yankees,  by 
asking  others,  yet  it  may  be  classed  with  other  questions  that  are 
answered  in  tlie  same  way.  Why  did  John  Newton  continue  in  the 
slave-trade  (a  horrid  business),  after  his  conversion  to  God  ?  Wliy 
do  so  many  trulv  pious  men  continue  to  hold  their  fellow-creatures 
as  property  ?  Why  did  good  men,  in  former  times,  manufiicture, 
and  sell,  and  freely  use  intoxicating  liquors?  It  will  be  readily 
admitted,  that  flagrant  wrong  with  respect  to  one  point  may  co-exist 
with  a^  character  in  other  particulars  excellent  Good  men  put 
away  sin  as  fast  as  it  is  discovered ;  and  we  have  only  to  show  them 
that  any  course  which  they  are  pursuing  is  wrong,  in  order  to  insure 
its  abandonment  Hence,  when  the  godly  Newton  taw  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  business,  be  turned  from  it  at  once.    And  so  with  every 
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true  ChrittniD,  enffaged  in  «  wrong  course ;  lot  him  tee  bio  wrong 
and  he  repents  ana  reforma. 

Christiana  have  too  much  overlooked  the  pacific  part  of  Che 
coapelf  and  neglected  to  make  a  proper  application  of  its  precepts 
in  this  respect.  Had  they  viewed  the  matter  as  we  do,  they  eouJd 
hardly  have  buried  their  steel  in  each  others'  bosoms. 

The  Karen  convert,  who  was  in  this  country  a  few  yeacs  aince, 
was  asked  whether,  if  required  by  his  Lord,  be  should  be  willing 
to  perform  a  certain  service.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  solter- 
ly  replied,  **!  am  sure  I  should,  if  the  whole  law  of  God  was  written 
upon  my  heart"  The  reason  why  the  gospel,  so  pacific  in  ita  spirit 
and  influence,  has  not  restrained  its  professors  from  war,  ie,  that  it 
baa  not  been  all  written  on  their  hearta.  The  gospel  is  indeed 
God's  remedy  for  all  moral  evils ;  and  if  applied,  as  a  tpkoltf  it  is  an 
efiectual,  universal  remedy.  We  need  no  other.  But  a  partial-. 
gospel — a  gospel  exhibited  only  in  parts — will  be  a  remedy  only  to 
ue  extent  to  which  it  is.  applied.  A  triimiphant  gospel,  sueh  as 
now  preached,  and  practised  in  Christendom,  would  not  put  an  end 
to  war ;  but  such  a  gospel  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached  and 
practised,  would  speedily  abolish  it 

On  this  subiect,  as  on  every  other,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  we 
take  our  ataud  at  once  and  immovably  on  principle^ — strong  and 
elearly  defined  prinsiple.  Otherwise  our  efiR>rts  will  be  fiMblo  and 
uncertain.  How  much  was  accomplished  in  the  temperance  cmuMi 
before  we  took  the  position,  that  aa  alcohol  is  a  poison,  the  manu- 
ftcturing,  vending,  and  using  of  it  as  a  beverage,  is  wrong,  and  tbat 
there  is  no  apolognr  for  the  continuance  of  the  wrong?  Who  can 
work  effectually  lor  the  deliverance  of  the  bondman,  that  doea 
not  embrace  the  principle,  ''Man  cannot  righteously  hold  man  aa 
property  ?"  So  in  regard  to  war,  we  must  dig  deep,  and  lay  our 
ibundation  on  the  rooK  of  original  truth, — ^that,  without  a  warrant 
firom  God,  no  man  has  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-man, 
and  that  consequently  he  has  no  right  to  threaten  human  life,  no 
riffht  to  make  preparation  for  its  destructioiL  Let  a  man  adopt  this 
principle,  and  allow  it  to  run  out  in  all  its  legitimate  bearings  and 
influencea  upon  his  spirit,  his  conversation,  hia  conduct,  and  be  wilt 
be  surprised  to  see  at  how  many  poihta  it  comes  in  collision  with 
his  previous  views  and  habits,  and  how  greatly  altered  will  be  hia 
whole  character.  Mr.  S.  remarked  that  it  was  about  twelve  years 
einee  he  first  embraced  fully  the  peace  principlea  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  allowed  them  to  circulate  freely  throngh  the  whole 
of  his  moral  system,  not  fearing  any  influence  to  which  they  might 
conduct  him.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  be  had  never  ceaMd 
to  abhor  war  of  all  kintU — ^to  abhor  the  spirit  of  war,  and  all  prepara- 
tions for  war — every  thing  past,  present,  and  future  that  belongs  to 
the  science  and  the  art  of  human  butchery.  Even  the  sound  of 
martial  music,  and  the  sight  of  plumes,  and  aashes,  and  epauleta, 
because  of  their  bloody  aasociations,  have  been  uniformly  painful 
and  odious. 

The  great  practical  question  is,  how  can  the  evil  be  cured  ?  First 
of  all,  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  it  can  be  cured.  And 
aecondly,  let  it  not  be  doubted  that  the  gospel,  the .  tdko/e  gotpd, 
can  cure  it  Let  every  friend  of  peace  be  practically,  what  he  ia 
theoretically,  a  man  of  peace.    Let  him  be  pacific  in  hia  iamily,  in 
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the  church,  in  society,  in  all  his  relations,  and  carry  out  fully,  and  at 
all  times,  his  peace  principles  into  practical  life,  and  much,  very 
much,  may  be  accomplished  by  indmducd  action.  And  let  us  spare 
no  pains  to  diffuse  a  pacific  gospel — to  propagate  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  endeavor  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  to  welcome  that 
truth,  and  reduce  it  to  practice. 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  patience  and 
perseverance  in  Christian  effort  in  this  truly  Christiau  enterprise, 
Mr.  8.  said  he  would  conclude  with  the  quotation  of  vrords  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  a  dying  saint,  the  beloved  Payson — words  uttered  to 
encourage  Mr.  Ladd  under  the  disrourogements  attendant  on  his 
labors  in  this  very  cause : — ^^  Do  soHETHiifG  evert  sat.**  Let  us 
all  do  something  every  day  to  promote  **  peace  on  earth,"  and  the 
work  will  go  on  ^  and  when  our  service  is  closed,  others  will  suc- 
ceed, and  in  th.e  same  way  hasten  the  desired  consummation. 

ADDRESS   OP    WILLfAIC  LADD,  ESQ. 

Reaohed,  That  the  Iat«  excitement  in  Maine,  and  the  United  States  Kenerally,  on 
tbe  BUbjcctofour  northeastern  boundary,  indicates  tlie  existence  of  a  wnr-ppirit,  and  a 
party-spirit,  whicli  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  friends  of  peace,  of  our  country  and 
tho  world. 

Sir, — I  have  left  the  chair  to  occupy  the  floor,  in  conformity  to  the 
etiquette  used  on  such  occasions,  because,  beiiig  a  Maine  man,  f  am 
perhaps  better  acquainted  with  this  important  subject  than  any  other 
man  on  this  platform. 

1  am  not  going  to  insist  on  tlie  clearness  of  the  claims  of  Maine, 
to  the  tehoU  of  the  disputed  teiTitory  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  for  that 
18  sufficiently  manifest  to  every  one  who  has  taken  any  pains  to 
examine  the  subject ;  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  hocus- 
pocus  manner  in  which  the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  northtoeH 
angle  of  the  United  States,  were  transferred  to  the  northeast  angle  of 
tbe  same. 

On  May  12, 1803,  a  conyention  was  entered  into  in  London,  be- 
tween Lord  Hawksbury,  since  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  foreign  sec- 
retary, and  Rufus  King,  then  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  London. 
The  purport  of  this  convention  was,  to  settle  the  boundary  lines 
between  this  country,  and  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
America.  In  conducting  these  negotiations.  Lord  Hawksbury  permit- 
ted Mr.  King  to  draw  up  the  convention  as  he  should  think  proper, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  northeastern  boundary,  which  Mr.  King, 
being  a  native  of  Maine,  was  very  able  to  do  to  our  satisfaction ;  and 
the  convention  was  signed  without  hesitation  by  Lord  Hawksbury, 
and  sent  to  Washington  for  ratification. 

But  before  this  convention  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  we  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  France  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Now 
the  fifth  article  of  Mr.  King's  convention  stipulated,  that  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  United  States,  should  be  formed  by  a  line  running 
due  west,  from  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  a 
branch  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  along  the  course  of  that  river. 
But  as  the  country  had  never  been  explored,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  any  branch  of  the  Mississippi  extended  so  far  north  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  it  was  stipulated  that,  if  that  should  prove  to 
be  the  case,  then  the  boundary  should  be  **  the  shortest  line  which 
can  be  drawn  between  the  northwest  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
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Woods,  ftnd  the  nearul  coorM  of  the  MiaeiseippL^  Now,  ihm 
fltipulatioD  might  pawUdy  transfer  a  portion  of  our  purchase  to 
England;  but  subsequent  discoveries  hsTe  shown  that  it  would 
DOL  On  the  17th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  (1808,)  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress^  savs,  **A  further 
knowledge  of  the  ff round  in  the  northeastern  and  northwestern 
angles  of  the  United  States  has  evinced,  that  the  boundaries  establish- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  British  territoriee  and  ours  in 
these  parts,  were  too  imperfectlv  described  to  be  susceptible  of  elo- 
cution ;"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  mention  the  recent  convention. 
If  so  great  a  mistake  could  be  made  by  our  own  chief  magistrate  as 
to  confound  the  difficulties  of  the  northwestern  angle  with  the 
northeastern,  where  there  were  hardly  anv,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  correetness  of  the  judgment  of  the  lEing  of  the  Netherlands  ? 
Especially  since  the  British  commissioners  were  able,  when  arguing 
the  case  before  him,  to  throw  such  a  mist,  started  by  this  concession 
of  Mr.  Jefierson,  as  to  make  him  transfer  the  doubt  which  had  hung 
over  the  northwest  angle  of  the  United  States  to  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  same,  and  induced  him  to  offbr  a  compromise.  The 
Senate  ratified  all  but  the  fifth  article  of  the  convention  of  Mr. 
King's ;  which  exception  not  being  a^ffreeable  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  convention  was  lost,  and  with  it  an  opixiituoity  of  settling 
the  boundarv  line,  as  Mr.  JeSenoa  observes,  ^  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.^ 

Under  this  doubt,  the  umpire,  as  umpires  generally  do,  offered  a 
compromise;  but  though  he  gave  England  only  about  one  third  of 
the  laud  in  debate,  he  gave  us  nearly  or  quite  an  equivalent  Be 
rteommended,  that  the  line  dividing  New  Vork  and  Vermont  from 
Lower  Canada,  should  be  re-surveyed,  and  so  run  as  to  include 
Rouse's  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  with  the  fort  thereon,  and  its 
kilometrical  radius  [rcofon  kUomdrique],  This  fort  had  been  built 
by  the  Americans  during  our  last  war  at  a  cost  of  0900^000  or  more; 
but,  on  a  survey  after  the  war,  it  was  found  to  be  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  beyond  our  line  in  the  British  territories,  and  hence  called 
**  Fort  Bluuder."  If  forts  are  worth  any  thing,  and  if  this  one  should 
now  be  lost  by  rejecting  the  award,  it  should  hereafter  be  called 
Fort  DotMe  Blunder.  Our  sapient  and  patriotic  rulers  in  Maine  re- 
jected this  award  or  advice ;  hence  all  our  difficulty.  Gen.  Jackson, 
in  order  to  induce  JMaine  to  accept  the  award,  caused  a  convention 
to  be  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Preble,  Emery  and  Williams,  eom- 
missioners  of  Maine  on  the  one  side,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
on  the  other,  in  which  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  to  receive  a 
million  of  acres  in  Michigan,  as  an  equivalent  for  Rouse's  Point, 
&C.,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  This  Maine  also  rejected,  with- 
out consulting  Massachusetts. 

Now,  Sir,  I  maintain,  that  though  all  the  land  in  dispute  was  dear- 
ly ours,  we  ought  to  have  accepted  the  award,  or  advice,  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  land  in  Michigan  was  worth  more  than  all  the 
land  to  be  relinciuished  to  the  British,  it  having  since  been  sold  for 
about  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  one  in  his  senses  would  pay 
one  million  for  the  land  to  be  relinquished. 

3.  We  should  have  had  long  ago,  undisputed  possession  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  should  have  saved  all  the  timber 
stolen,  which  the  advocates  of  a  war  for  our  mfata  aay^  has  amouni- 
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ed  to  a  million  of  dollars  a  year;  an  exaggeratioo  not  very  extraor- 
dinary, when  men  want  to  blow  up  a  war. 

3.  We  should  have  saved  all  the  expense  of  money  and  morals 
wasted  in  the  conflict. 

4.  We  should  have  kept  In  good  temper  with  our  neighbors ;  for 
we  are  now  like  two  ouarrelsome  neighbors,  say  A.  and  fi.  A  owns 
the  land  between  B*8  house  and  barn,  and  will  not  let  him  go  across 
it  to  fodder  his  cattle,  but  compels  him  to  go  round  his  lot  B  owns 
the  land  between  A's  house  and  the  water,  and  will  not  let  him 
water  his  horse  without  going  round,  which  A  cannot  do  at  all.  A 
says,  "  I'll  not  sell  you  a  rood,  if  your  cattle  starve."  Well  then, 
says  B,  "  I'll  not  let  your  horse  drink  of  my  water,  if  he  chokes." 
What  a  couple  of  fools !  at  least,  the  one  who  begins  the  quarrel. 

Sir,  there  is  one  circumstance  wonderfully  overlooked  by  our 
countrymen  in  the  whole  of  this  affair.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  map 
and  he  will  see  that  unless  Great  Britain  allows  us  to  use  their 
water,  not  a  log,  in  all  the  disputed  territory,  can  come  to  a  market 
without  costing  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth  to  haul  it;  and  the 
timber  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon,  for  any  benefit  it  can  be  to 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  without  the  good- will  of  England.  But 
had  we  kept  her  good-natured,  every  log  might  have  floated  down 
the  St  Johns,  and  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
as  right  royal  timber,  and  no  body  been  the  wiser  or  the  worse  for 
it  As  it  is,  if  we  obtain  the  whole  disputed  territory,  we  lose,  at 
least  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  difference  of  the  value  of  the  tim- 
ber, beside  the  four  millions  of  dollars  in  Michip;an  lands,  and  the 
loss  not  only  of  timber  said  to  be  stolen,  but,  of  timber  and  charac- 
ter, morals  and  money  already  expended. 

Then,  Sir,  you  ask  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  was  not 
this  award,  so  beneficial  to  us,  accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude  ?  I 
answer,  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  Pcuiy  spiriL  We  have,  Sir,  a  floating  population  in  Maine, 
who  have  little  to  lose  or  gain,  and  who  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  political  change,  to  get  an  ofSce.  This  population,  1  ask  your 
leave  to  denominate  the  drift- wood  of  society.  Though  of  little 
value  in  themselves,  they  are,  in  the  even  state  of  parties  in  Maine, 
enough  to  give  preponderance  to  the  political  scale  into  which  they 
are  cast  The  convention  with  *'the  powers  that  be"  in  Washing- 
ton, was  made  by  the  same  party  in  Maine.  The  outs  took  occasion 
to  make  the  political  pot  boil.  '  Oh,  these  fellows  are  for  selling 
our  country  for  which  our  fathers  shed  their  precious  blood,  and  our 
dear  fellow-citizens  of  Madawaska — ^selling  them  to  a  British  despot ! 
Enslaving  our  dear  countrymen  for  base  money!'  Our  country- 
tryraen.  Sir !  Why  they  are  chiefly  French  Canadians,  not  one  in 
twenty  of  whom  can  write  his  name,  with  a  few  Americans  "  who 
led  their  country  for  their  country's  good."  Sell  them  ?  Yes,  Sir, 
I  would  sell  them,  like  the  poor  of  the  parish,  to  the  lowest  bidder; 
we  have  enough  of  such  citizens  without  them.  By  these  arts,  the 
party  out  of  power  began  to  haul  over  the  drifl-wood  "  pretty  con. 
siderably  fast,"  as  we  say  in  Maine,  and  were  likely  to  gain  "  a  glori- 
ous victory," — at  the  polls.  "  Party  before  country,"  is  the  watch- 
word of  partisans ;  and  the  same  party  who  made  the  convention 
began  to  declaim  against  it ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  Maine 
boundary  question  nas  been  made  a  political  hobby  for  partisans  to 
ride  into  ppwer  on,  and  he  who  could  brawl  the  loudest  of  his  patri- 
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otism  and  his  valor,  has  been  most  popular.  And  the  excitement 
has  extended  from  Maine  to  Washington ;  and  the  boundary  ques- 
tion resembles  a  dead  whale  on  the  ocean  surrounded  by  blue  sharks, 
and  shovel-noses,  and  dog-fish,  and  sword.fish,  and  thrashers,  below ; 
and  cormorants,  and  fish-hawks,  and  gulls,  above ;  each  fiyiog  off 
with  his  little  reeking  mouthful  of  popularity ;  and  some  of  the  big- 
gest of  them  so  gorged  themselves,  that  they  wer^  fain  to  throw  it 
up  a^in. 

2.  The  second  cause  of  the  ^fiare-up^  in  Maine  has  been  the  love 
of  plunder.  The  Maine  folks  have  seen  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  expended  in  Florida  by  the  United  States  among  90,000 
white  inhabitants.  There  are  many  who  would  run  the  ship  on 
shore  that  they  may  plunder  the  wreck.  A  part  of  the  plunder  must 
go  to  Maine;  $800,000  was  soon  expended;  and  we  have  hardly 
yet  got  our  hand  in — ^nothing  to  Florida,  where  the  corn  for  the 
horses  has  cost  a  cent  a  kernel.  The  peculation  of  arniv  contractors 
IS  proverbial  all  over  the  world,  and  not  unfrequently  the  buildings 
containing  the  stores  are  burnt,  to  balance  the  books. 

8.  The  third  cause  of  the  commotion  is  a  love  of  military  glory. 
Our  feather-bed  heroes  in  Maine  had  exhibited  their  harlequin 
dresses,  their  cock-feathers,  and  horse-tails,  until  they  hardly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Ijttle  boys  and  girls.  Something  must 
be  done  to  give  eclat  to  the  militia.  Hence  so  many  were  willing  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  to  protect  our  mill  logs,  who,  as  Jack 
Downing  says,  are  very  careful  of  the  JirH  drop.  A  high  ofilcer  in 
the  militia  told  me,  that  he  accompanied  these  heroes  nine  miles 
from  Portland,  and  he  never  saw  a  set  of  fellows  so  full  of  rum  and 
patriotism.    The  Mai^ch  winds,  however,  cooled  their  courage : 

**  The  duke  of  York  wiUi  fourscore  thousand  men, 
Maurcbed  into  France,  and  then — marched  out  apiin." 

So  these  heroes  got  safe  back,  without  shedding  the  ^^first  drop  of 
blood.** 

Sir,  from  these  events,  we  should  learn  two  things :  first,  to  guard 
against  party  spirit,  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  love  of  military 
glory,  as  the  chief  causes  of  war;  and  secondly,  we  should   be 
brought  to  see  that,  if  nations  wish  to  avoid  war,  they  must  devise 
something  better  than  forts  and  military  preparations,  or  even  individ- 
ual arbitration.  ■  I  have  the  opinion  of  an  ex-governor  of  Maine,  who 
heard  a  lecture  on  a  Congress  of  Nations  pronounced  before  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  that  had  such  a  Congress  and  court  of 
natioDS  been  in  existence,  the  northeastern  boundary  would  have 
been  settled,  (o  our  entirt  saiiqfactiony  twenty  years  ago.    Individual 
arbitration  is  infinitely  better  than  war,  but  altogether  inferior  to  a 
court  of  nations,  composed  of  the  most  able  jurists  of  Christendom^ 
who  have  been  promoted  for  their  legal  tolents  and  integrity  fronn  a 
justice's  court,  through  all  the  grades  of  jurisprudence,  until  ihey 
have  been  exalted  to  the  highest  judicial  stations  in  their  own  country^ 
and  thence  transferred  to  the  high  court  of  nations,  and   who  Y\y 
their  talents  and  experience  can  unravel  the  most  knotty  case  Mrith 
perfect  ease.    Sir,  you  cannot  bribe  such  men.    They  w-ill  not  ^  ^^^ 
the  mighty  meed  of  their  large  honors  for  so  much  trash  as  m^^  . 
grasped  thus."    Their  ruling  passion  has  long  been  a  love  of  diaxit^^ 
tion  as  great  judicial  characters ;  and  they  know  that  their  sent^^.^^ 
wiU  be  rejudged  by  all  the  world,  and  by  all  posterity.    But  a  Pt\^^ 
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individual,  or  a  king  who,  for  augfal  we  know,  may  be  a  wise  man  or 
a  ibol,  and  who  haa  otber  baaineaa  and  other  motives,  like  king 
William,  who  had  at  this  very  time  a  dispute  between  himself  and 
Belgium  to  be  settled  by  France  and  England,  may  be  suspected  of 
wishing  to  avoid  ofSRsnce  to  England,  and  to  please  both  parties. 
Yet  he  has  awarded  us  what  would  have  turned  out  more  than  an 
equivalent ;  and  his  award  was  infinitely  better  than  the  chance- 
game  of  war,  and  should  have  been  accepted. 

But,  Sir,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  Congress  of  Nations  ?  Do  the 
church  expect  the  world  to  go  ahead  of  them  ?  Tfae^  will  expect  it 
in  vain.  The  church  must  pr«|wre  the  world  for  this  great  meas- 
ure, by  preachinff  up  the  stti  oi  war,  and  its  soul-destroying  conse- 
quences. The  cnuroh.  Sir,  tnud  go  ahead  in  this  great  cause  of 
peace.  I  am  tired  of  voluntary  associations  unconnected  with  the 
church.  Let  the  church  take  up  the  cause  of  peace.  Let  every 
church  be  a  peace  society,  with  one  central  board  of  operations, 
like  the  foreign  missionary  society.  The  Prince  of  peace  expects  it 
of  his  church,  which  he  has  redeemed  with  his  own  blood.  ^Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.''  <«  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  *^  Let 
your  light  shine."  ^  The  law  shall  go  firih  out  of  Ziont  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem ;  and  he  shall  jucige  many  people, 
and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall  Iraat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more ;  but  they  shall  sit  every  one  under  his  vine,  and  under  his 
fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  hath  spoken  it.'' 

Sir,  the  brother  who  preceded  me,  spoke  of  an^  incident  which  I 
hardly  dare  to  touch  upon,  for  I  can  seldom  speak  of  it  without 
weepmg.  It  was  the  dyin^  words  of  my  dear  friend,  the  sainted 
Payson.  "  Try,^  said  he,  "  m  this  holy  cause.  Try  eveiy  day.  Not- 
withstanding the  weakness  of  the  instrument,  God  wiu  grant  suc- 
cess." Sir,  m  obedience  to  the  voice  from  the  grave — ^I  should  say 
from  heaven — I  have  come  here  to  try  to-day ;  and  I  will  try,  God 
helping  me,  while  I  have  a  breath  or  a  cent  to  expend,  assisted  or 
unassisted. 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OP  PEACE. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  urge  upon  your  immediate  attention  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  our  Society.  Not  a  few  seem  to  suppose,  that 
the  cause  needs  little  or  no  money ;  but  funds  are  obviously  as  indis- 
pensable in  this  as  in  any  other  benevolent  enterprise.  Books,  tracts, 
and  periodicals  will  not  print  themselves ;  and  if  the  cause  is  to  be 
sustained  at  all,  we  must  have  a  speedy  increase  of  funds  for  the 
following  objects  in  particular: 

L  For  Iht  payment  of  otar  debt, — ^In  attempting  to  meet  the  special 
demands  of  tne  past  year,  our  Society  has  incurred  a  debt  of  about 
$1400,  although  we  have  practised  an  economy  so  rigid,  that  the 
entire  expenses  of  the  ^ear  would  not,  at  a  ftir  compensation,  have 
paid  either  for  the  services  of  our  agents,  or  for  the  bare  printing  of 
what  we  have  brought  before  the  public  Our  President  has  on- 
erously assumed  the  debt;  but  this  only  transfers  our  obligations 
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without  cancelling  them.  He  has  thus  paid  or  pledged  for  the 
cause  nearly  $2000  during  the  year,  besides  his  incessant  lahors 
gratuitously  performed ;  and  we  would  put  It  to  our  friends,  whether 
they  will  suffer  him  any  longer  to  bear  such  burdens  alone? 

IL  hi  conHnuing  our  operationa,  we  need  funds  Immediately. 
].  Ibr  the  publicaium  of  our  peruxiicalf  which  we  deem  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  cause,  hut  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  withhold 
from  all  those  ministers  to  whom  we  have  heretofore  sent  it  gratui- 
tously, and  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend  the  work  itself^  unless  our 
fViends  come  promptly  to  our  aid. — 2,  For  trada,  of  which  ve  al- 
ready have  stereotype  plates  for  eight,  but  are  obliged  for  the  present 
to  stop  all  issues.— -3.  For  volumes^  which  are  much  needed,  especial- 
ly for  the  young,  but  of  which,  though  we  have  stereotj^pe  plates  for 
several,  and  manuscripts  on  hand  for  others,  we  cannot  issue  a  single 
one,  till  more  means  shall  be  furnished. — 4.  For  agencits ;  a  depart- 
ment more  important  for  the  present  than  any  other,  in  which  not 
less  than  ten  able  and  devoted  men  are  much  needed  forthwith  to 
spread  our  cause  before  portions  of  the  community  well  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

Now,  what  shall  be  done  ?  From  our  President,  we  certainly  can 
expect  for  the  present  little  beyond  his  unrequited  services ;  but  if 
aU  our  friends  would  each  do  what  he  can,  the  necessary  funds  might 
soon  he  obtained  in  the  following  ways : 

J.  By  large  donations  from  iht  wealthy, — ^Not  a  few  such  we  are 
happy  to  reckon  among  our  fast  friends ;  and  will  not  some  of  them 
give  this  cause,  as  they  have  to  others,  (1000,  or  (500,  or  (100,  or 
$50  a  year  ? 

fL  By  life  or  annual  memherMps. — (30  paid  at  once  make  a  life- 
member,  and  (3  or  more  a  year,  an  annual  member,  each  entitled, 
without  further  charge,  to  our  periodical,  and  all  our  other  current 
publications.  How  many  could  easily  give  either  (20  at  once,  or 
$3,  (5»  $10,  or  $15  a  year. 

3.  By  taking  the  Advocate,  and  getting  other  subscribers,  with  pay 
always  in  advance.  We  know  not  how  our  friends  in  moderate  cir- 
camstances  could  aid  us  better  than  by  immediate,  energetic  efforts 
to  extend  its  circulation.  They  could  easily  send  us  the  names  of 
two  or  three  thousand  paying  subscribers ;  and  this  alone  would 
aflfbrd  us  much  relief 

We  do  not  wish  to  excuse  ourselves  from  sacrifices;  and  several 
of  our  committee,  with  very  limited  means,  are  ready  to  give  each 
$100  a  year,  besides  all  their  gratuitous  services  in  the  cause ;  but 
Uis  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  sustain  it  toUhout  a  large  and  immediaU 
inerease  of  liberality  from  our  friends  abroad.  We  leave  the  respon- 
sibility with  them,  /or  they  have  the  means ;  but,  unless  they  come 
forthwith  to  our  aid,  we  must  suspend  our  operations  for  a  time.  We 
shall  delay  the  next  number  of  the  Advocate,  to  see  what  they  will 
do ;  and  we  desire  our  friends  far  and  near,  to  send  us,  loithoul  delay^ 
such  contributions  as  they  may  be  able  to  make  themselves,  or  pro- 
cure from  others.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Christian  community, 
more  especially  its  plighted  friends,  will  suffer  such  a  cause  to  strug- 
gle much  longer  in  this  way  without  the  relief  which  they  could 
at  once  furnish  with  perfect  ease. 

0[^  Regular  subscribers  for  the  Advocate  may  depend  on  receiv- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  all  the  numbers  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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Eev.  L.  R.  EAiTMAir,  by  hit  coDgregatlon, 

Sharon,  Mass. 
Mrs.  L.  EL  Eastmah,  by  do.,  Sbaron,  Ms, 
Rev.  Levi  Packako,  by  do.,  Speucer,  " 

'*    GxoROB  TiLLOTtoR,  by  do.,  Brookljm, 

Conn. 
tLev.  RoswBXX  Whitmoks,  by  do.,  West 
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Re¥.  Lucius  Axj>Bir,  by  do..  East  Abing- 
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A  monthly  publication  of  about  300  poges  a  year,  and  the  organ 
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intelligence  relative  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the  application  of 
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**lt  is  flt  work  conducted,  in  our  Judgment,  with  more  ability  thanany  thing  of  the  kind 
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greatly  increased,  but  we  need  many  more. — 6.  Every  friend  of  yience,  not  In  absolute  pov- 
erty, can  certainly  pny  one  dollar  a  ytar  for  such  a  work,  in  aid  of  such  a  cause,  lo  secure 
for  himself  and  laraily  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable  reading  that  may  be  bound  into  a 
volume,  and  become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting  to  his  children  as  to  himself.  Will 
not  every  friend  of  peace  do  as  much  as  this  for  the  cause? 
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of  cxpmaey  to  our  Treasurer.    Postmasters  will  generally  forward  it  without  charge. 
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{jfCri^i^^ontinuance  of  the  .^drocme'.  Persons  wis^hing  it  discontinued,  should  inform  m 
through  the  Postmaster,  yriTHanT  exfeuse,  nor  wait  to  have  Titore  nonibers  sent  than  they 
choose  to  take.  — — 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PEACE. 

TBS  f AFBTT  OV  ITS  lHWIsVMmCWt  OX  tOCIBTT. 

8T  THOMAS  C.   UFHAlf,  BOWOOIW  COIXBOB,  MAIIfl.  • 

The  remark  is  often  made,  that  a  new  era  is  opening  upon 
the  world.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  revolution  is  going  on  in  the 
public  mind,  which  is  perceptible  enough  to  the  philosophic 
eye,  although  it  may  not  be  clearly  obvious  to  vulgar  observa- 
tion.  Men  are  thinking;  not  merely  men  of  high  capacity,  but 
the  great  mass.  And  they  are  thinking  not  only  upon  those 
various  political  rights  which  have  for  ages  been  brought  into 
question  between  the  governor  and  the  governed,  although  that 
is  unquestionably  an  important  subject ;  but  they  seem  disposed 
to  go  further,  and  to  look  deeper  into  the  foundations  of  their 
nature  and  destiny.  One  of  the  important  subjects,  which 
begins  to  excite  their  attention,  is  the  value  of  Human  Life ; 
a  subject  which,  in  its  numerous  relations,  is  destined  ultimate- 
Ij  to  exert  a  greater  influence  than  almost  any  other.  It  is  a 
iact  of  most  terrific  import,  that  men,  particulariy  in  their 
national  capacity,  have  been  destroying  each  other  for  thou- 
sands of  year&.  The  earth  has  flowed  with  blood.  And  it  has 
long  been  supposed,  that  there  is  no  efiectual  remedy  for  this 
fearful  process  of  destruction.  This  opinion  is  undergoing  a 
change.  A  new  practical  element  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
code  of  Christian  morals,  which,  proclaiming  in  decided  terms, 
the  guilt  and  inutility  of  wars,  holds  out  the  promise  of  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  declaratbn,  ^^  Peace  on  earth,  good- 
will to  men.'' 
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There  are,  however,  obstacles  to  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
new  element  of  thought  and  practice.  On^  obstacle,  so  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  judge,  is  to  be  found  in  an  apprehension, 
perhaps  not  an  unnatural  one,  that  the  peace  doctrine,  which 

f proscribes  all  war,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  society, 
t  will  be  my  chief  object  in  this  article  to  show,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  this  source. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  society  is  much  more  deeply  founded, 
than  this  apprehension  of  danger  to  its  existence  seems  to  imply. 
There  is  only  one  being,  who  can  dwell  alone,  and  be  happy, 
and  that  is  God.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  to  all  other 
beings,  from  archangels  down  to  men,  society  is  a  great  want 
of  their  nature.  The  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  others  of  that  class  of  philosophers,  that  human 
society  is  based  upon  considerations  of  personal  interest,  and 
has  no  other  foundation,  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  That  the 
interest  of  men  may  be  and  is  greatly  promoted  by  their  asso- 
ciation, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  is  it  less  true,  that  views  of 
interest  may  cooperate  in  the  origin  and  support  of  society ; 
but  it  is  also  true  (and  demonstrably  true,  as  much  so  as  any 
psychological  or  moral  truth  can  he\  that  men  desire  society 
for  its  own  sake;  that  their  mental  constitution  is  precisely 
fitted  to  society,  and  that  consequently  it  is  an  essential  requisite 
to  their  happiness.  So  strong  is  the  natural  principle  which 
leads  men  to  seek  each  other's  company,  and  to  associate 
together,  that  no  excess  of  the  resentful  passions,  no  political 
convulsions,  no  wars  and  combinations  of  wars,  no  revolutions 
of  states  and  empires,  have  ever  in  a  single  instance  destroyed 
society,  even  in  its  civil  and  political  form,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  A  deluge  may  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  displacing  the  soil,  and  removing  the  ancient  landmarks ; 
an  earthquake  may  convulse  continents,  elevating  in  one  place, 
and  depressing  in  another,  and  throwing  eveiy  thing  into 
apparently  irretrievable  confusion  ;  but  there  is  one  great  prin- 
ciple beyond  the  reach  of  their  power,  that  of  gravitation,  which 
immediately  puts  forth  its  restorative  energy,  and  reconstructs  the 
disorganized  mass.  It  is  so  in  respect  to  society.  The  desire  of 
society,  which  is  connatural  to  the  human  mind,  and  which  exists 
and  operates  with  scarcely  an  exception,  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, is  always  found  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  together 
the  fragments,  the  "  disjecta  membra,"  which  are  sometimes 
found  broken  and  scattered  in  the  track  of  wars  and  revolutions. 
There  is,  therefore,'  no  reasonable  ground  of  fear,  that  society, 
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as  some  good  people  seem  to  imagine^  will  be  permanently 
broken  up  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Peace  Doctrine,  even  if  it 
should  be  carried  so  far,  though  it  need  not  be,  as  to  deny  the 
right  of  Capital  Punishment.  Men  will  still  continue  to  asso- 
ciate, and  by  means  of  associations  will  secure  the  great  objects 
for  which  united  action  is  necessary,  the  same  as  they  do  at 
present ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  ingenuity  which  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  will  contrive,  in  some  suitable  and  effec- 
tive manner,  to  reward  the  good,  and  to  punish  the  evil,  which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  good  government. 

11.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  existence  of  society  necessa- 
rily recognizes  the  employment  of  warlike  force,  as  the  opposeis 
of  the  peace  principle  seem  to  suppose,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  all  probability  the  peace  principle  is  destined 
for  many  years,  perhaps  many  centuries,  to  be  merely  an 
antagonist  principle.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  not  be  a  principle, 
standing  exclusive  and  alone,  unlimited  and  unchecked  in  its 
operation ;  but  will  be  a  principle,  arrayed  in  hostility,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  unavailing  hostility,  to  that  formidable  element 
in  man's  nature,  which,  whatever  may  bo  its  nature  philo- 
sophically considered,  is  continually  propelling  him  to  individual 
and  public  contest. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  moment  at  this  last  principle  which, 
although  it  exists  in  various  modifications  and  forms,  may  be 
properly  called  the  Resentful  Principle.  What  has  been  the 
operation  of  this  principle  during  six  thousand  years  past?  It 
commenced,  in  the  exemplification  of  its  character,  with  the 
destruction  of  Abel,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  multiplied 
scenes  of  violence  and  destruction  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
portion  of  the  world.  Individuals,  families,  villages,  provinces, 
nations,  have  alike  felt  its  unceasing  and  terrible  operation. 
The  blood  of  man  has  flowed  like  water.  The  ties  of  kindred 
have  been  sundered,  and  every  domestic  joy  trampled  under 
the  foot  of  this  relentless  power.  1  presume  it  will  be  admitted, 
that  the  war-principle  has  too  great  an  ascendancy ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  desirable,  than  that  there  should  be  some 
check,  by  which  its  destructive  tendencies  may  be  overruled 
and  restrained.  Now,  supposing  that  the  church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  wars 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  should  on  that 
ground  decline  military  service,  would  they  constitute  any  thing 
more  than  a  suitable  and  very  desirable  check  on  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  war-principle,  as  it  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist 
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m  the  minds  of  the  great  majoritj  of  irreligioas  men  ?  Armies, 
ships  of  war,  fbrti6cations,  the  yarious  implements  of  war,  and 
every  thing  of  that  nature,  would  continue  to  exist,  and  would 
from  time  to  time  be  put  in  requisition,  as  they  ever  have  been* 
Governments  would  probably  continue  to  be  sustained  by  what 
is  called  the  '^  sword  of  the  magistrate."  At  the  same  time,  the 
exercise  of  force  would  be  regulated,  checked,  and  in  some 
degree  diminished  by  the  antagonist  influence  of  the  peace 
principle.  Private  violence  and  national  wars  would  not  so 
frequently  occur;  and  men,  both  in  their  individual  and  their 
private  capacity,  would  begin  to  look  upon  each  other  with 
tncreased  kindness. 

It  is  true,  that  we  look  for  the  complete  triumph  of  peace 
ultimately.  But  we  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  the  peace 
doctrine  for  many  years,  periiaps  centuries,  will  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  necessary  and  very  desirable  check  on  the  oppo- 
site tendency.  It  will  operate  chiefly  as  a  modification  of  the 
spirit  of  contest,  which  now  keeps  the  world  in  commotion, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  ought  to  commend  itself  to  the  accept- 
ance and  love  of  the  Christian,  provided  always  that  it  is  a 
doctrine  whish  has  a  support  in  the  Scriptures.  Certainly  the 
fears  which  have  led  some  persons  to  reject  it,  and  have  with- 
held ntultitudes  from  a  suitable  examination  of  its  claims,  viz., 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  ojf 
society,  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

III.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  It  will  per- 
haps be  said,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  very  nature  of  society^ 
if  Its  existence,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  implies  the  applica- 
tion of  force,  forbids  the  existence  of  a  Peace  Party.  Civil 
society,  it  will  be  maintained,  expects  every  man  to  stand  in 
bis  place,  and  to  perform  an  equal  duty  with  his  neighbor.  If 
it  expects  one  man  to  fight,  and  to  take  human  life,  it  would  be 
mconsistent  with  itself,  if  it  did  not  equally  call  upon  all  others 
to  do  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  society  allows  of  no 
distinctions  in  the  requisitions  it  makes,  and,  if  it  admits  the 
doctrine  of  war,  necessarily  excludes  the  modern  doctrine  of 
peace.  What  we  have  to  say  here  is,  that  this  view  of  the 
subject  b  quite  a  mistaken  one.  The  truth  Is,  that  society,  in 
calling  upon  individuals  to  discharge  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  it,  constantly  makes  distinctions ;  and  it  would  evidently  be 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  if  it  did  not.  Women,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  called  upon  to  bear  arms,  and  to  engage  in  battle. 
Young  men  below  a  certain  age  are  exempted  bom  military 
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service;  old  men  above  a  certain  age  are  exempted  also ;  it  is 
the  same  with  idiotic  and  insane  persons,  and  with  those  who 
are  subject  to  some  forms  of  disease,  or  who  are  mutilated  in 
some  parts  of  the  body.  The  exemption  is  not  unfrequently 
extended  to  persons  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in  certain  arts 
and  professions,  as  lock-keepers,  toU-gatherers,  millers,  preach- 
ers, physicians,  judges,  be.  Society  exists  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  and  although,  in  the  duties  which  it  claims,  it  recognizes 
the  doctrine  of  equality,  it  is  an  equality  which  has  reference  to 
situation  and  power.  In  other  words,  society,  in  requiring  every 
individual  to  do  something  towards  the  general  good,  very 
properly  adapts  its  requisitions  to  their  particular  circumstances, 
-and  especially  to  their  physical  and  mental  ability.  And,  in 
particular,  it  is  a  great  doctrine  of  modern  times,  that  society, 
in  imposing  its  duties,  should  ever  have  a  sacred  regard  to  con- 
science. Certainly  a  firm  and  conscientious  belief,  that  war  is 
morally  wrong,  as  much  disqualifies  a  man  for  fighting,  as  the 
loss  of  his  fingers,  or  a  partial  defect  of  eye-sight ;  it  disqualifies 
him  for  fightino^,  as  much  as  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  disqualified 
the  primitive  Christians  for  the  worship  of  idols,  a  method  of 
worship  which  in  ancient  times  formed  a  part  of  the  civil  insti* 
tutions ;  and  under  such  a  moral  disqualification,  society  would 
be  unjust  in  requiring  of  him  military  service.  And  on  this 
ground,  those  who  have  proclaimed  that  they  could  not  conr 
scienliously  fight,  such  as  the  Moravians,  Friends,  Shakers, 
Meoonists,  and  Dunkers,  have  been  excused  from  it,  even  under 
monarchical  governments.  It  should  always  be  remembered, 
that  society  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  requiring  fix)m  every 
man  something,  but  of  requiring  of  every  man  according  to 
what  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.  And 
accordingly,  if  a  man's  capabilities  are  such  as  to  fit  him  for 
military  service,  society  will  exercise  the  right  of  requiring  such 
service ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  exclusively  pacific, 
society  will  require  the  nobler  contribution  of  works  of  benefi- 
cence and  love.  A  man,  therefore,  may  do  all  which  society 
can  reasonably  require  of  him,  and  yet  decline  military  service. 
IV.  But,  further,  what  have  men  in  their  associated  capacity 
to  do,  except  to  repress  criminal  attempts,  and  to  keep  order  in 
the  great  mass  ?  And  if  such  be  in  fact  the  great  objects  of 
society,  what  sphere  of  action  is  left  to  the  Peace  men  ?  In 
answer  to  these  queries,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  some- 
times take  too  limited  a  view  of  the  objects  of  the  social  com- 
pact.    The  objects  of  civil  society  are  various  and  numerous ; 
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among  Others,  the  protection  of  person,  property,  and  character; 
the  diffusion  of  education ;  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Now,  each 
member  is  expected  to  contribute,  in  various  ways,  and  in  various 
degrees,  to  the  great  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
society  is  understood  to  have  in  view ;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
expectation  is  realized,  he  is  considered  a  useful  member.  And 
cannot  a  man,  then,  who  embraces  the  total  peace  principles, 
be  useful  as  well  as  others  ?  Although  bis  principles  might 
forbid  his  doing  some  things,  such  as  bearing  arms,  and  appear- 
ing as  a  soldier,  might  he  not,  nevertheless,  contribute  his  full 
share  to  the  public  prosperity ;  fo  much  so,  that  all  the  other 
members  of  the  community,  although  entirely  differing  from  him 
on  the  subject  of  war,  and  all  forms  of  military  service,  would 
justly  reckon  him  among  the  props  and  ornaments  of  the  com- 
monwealth ?  School-houses,  and  town-houses,  and  good  roads, 
and  bridges,  and  canals,  and  poor-houses,  and  churches,  and 
hospitals,  and  experimental  fanns,  and  seminaries  for  the  arts 
and  the  higher  departments  of  science,  are  undoubtedly  as  import- 
ant to  the  welfare  of  society  as  cannon  and  batteries,  the  gallows 
and  the  guillotine ;  and  he  who  contributes  his  full  proportion 
to  the  former,  while  conscientious  scmples  forbid  his  doing  any 
thing  for  the-support  of  the  latter,  may  still  be  accounted  a  good 
and  valuable  citizen.  The  Quaker  or  Moravian,  who  goes 
forth  in  his  plain  coat  and  his  broad-brim  hat,  and  tills  his  field, 
and  eats  his  bread  in  quietness,  and  at  the  same  time  freely 
contributes  of  his  substance  in  behalf  of  all  the  great  social 
objects,  except  those  of  a  military  nature,  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, as  much  to  be  regarded  a.  friend  and  supporter  of  society, 
as  the  man  who  wears  his  pistols,  and  flourishes  in  regimentals. 
In  regard  to  the  crimes  which  are  punishable  by  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  such  as  the  violations  of  person,  property,  and  character, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  those,  who  truly  and  sincerely  embrace 
peace  principles,  will  not  be  guilty  of  them ;  and  if  all  should 
receive  them  ^as  all  will  when  the  principles  of  the  gospel  are 
universally  and  fully  received),  the  great  objects  of  society  in 
these  respects  will  be  secured.  Now,  what  we  want  is,  io 
maJce  a  beginning.  We  want  members  of  churches,  ministers, 
biblical  critics,  literary  men  of  all  descriptions,  to  approach  this 
subject.  Let  those  especially,  who  have  truly  received  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  few  in  number  as  they  are  in  comparison 
with  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  show  what  the  gospel  is  by 
diffusing  around  them  the  pacific  spirit.     And  if  society  should 
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at  any  time  happen  to  be  convulsed,  if  civil  commotions  should 
exist,  there  certainly  could  not  be  much  propriety  in  ascribing 
these  unfortunate  results  to  men  of  such  a  deportment  and 
temper.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  have  done  much,  very 
much,  by  their  example  and  precepts,  to  prevent  this  evil  state 
of  things. 

V.  But  this  is  not  all.  Those  who  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  may  not  only  be  eminently  useful  to 
the  community  in  various  ways,  such  as  have  been  specified 
and  others,  but  may  even  aid,  to  some  extent,  in  coercive 
measures,  and  in  the  infliction  of  punishment*  The  doctrines  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
Non -Resistance  Society  which  has  recently  been  established. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of  civil  society,  and  the 
right  of  punishment,  are  clearly  recognized  in  the  Scriptures. 
(1  Pet.  2 :  13,  14.)  But  punishment,  which  deals  with  indi- 
viduals, and  when  properly  inflicted,  always  takes  into  view 
their  merits  and  demerits,  is  a  difierent  thing  from  war,  which 
deals  with  masses  of  men,  and  necessarily  involves  hundreds 
and  thousands  in  destruction,  whose  individual  merits  and  de- 
merits have  never  been  ascertained.  We  frequently  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  a  father's  punishing  his  child ;  but  we 
should  evidently  consider  it  as  very  unexpected  phraseology, 
and  as  intimating  a  very  different  thing,  if  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  a  father  as  being  at  war  with  his  child.  Punishment 
is  not  only  individual,  but  implies  as  its  basis  the  idea  of  indi- 
vidual justice.  War  is  general ;  and,  although  it  sometimes 
aims  at  what  may  be  called  general  justice,  it  necessarily  involves 
individual  destruction,  for  the  most  part,  without  justice. 

But  it  is  not  my  object  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  may  be  drawn  between  war  as  it  commonly 
exists,  and  punishment  as  it  is  administered  in  civil  society. 
But  while  we  have  the  right,  as  peace  men  (not  as  non-resistance 
men,  but  as  peace  men),  to  use  force,  we  are  nevertheless  bound 
to  regard  those  principles  of  the  gospel  which  are  designed  to 
restrict  and  regulate  its  application.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  use  all  kinds  of  force  against  individuals,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  but  only  such  a  degree  of  force,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  as  is  consistent  with  strict  justice,  and  with  true 
Christian  love.  For  instance,  when  1  consider  the  high  benev- 
olence of  the  gospel,  1  could  not  and  would  not  (let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  would)  be  accessory  to  the  horrid 
punishments  of  impaling,  the  knout,  burning  to  death,  crucifix- 
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ion,  conducting  over  red-hot  plates  of  iron,  the  dreadful  torture 
of  the  boot,  and  a  multitude  of  others  of  a  like  description, 
which  have  been  practised  in  all  ages.  Admitting  that  in  some 
instances  bodily  inflictions  and  violations  of  the  person  may  be 
necessary,  yet  none  of  this  dreadful  kind  are  necessary.  The 
right  of  punishing,  which  is  exercised  by  society,  is  a  high  and 
fearful  one ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  should  be  applied  to  it.  The  great  principle  of  the 
gospel,  in  this  case,  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  we  may  punish, 
if  Justice,  and  the  interests  of  society  and  of  the  individual  re- 
quire it,  so  far  as  b  consistent  with  true  benevolence  to  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  punishment.  It  is  a  correct 
doctrine^  that  society  stands,  or  at  least  ought  to  stand,  in  loco 
parentis.  Society  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  father  to  the  citizens. 
?Iow,  in  regard  to  a  parent,  we  very  properly  admit,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  may  punish  his  child ;  and  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  punishment  may  in  such  a  case 
be  inflicted  consistently  with  sincere  love.  The  doctrine,  then, 
is  a  practicable  one,  and  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  admin- 
istration of  punishments  So  far  as  this,  peace  men  (making  a 
distinction  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  Non-Resist- 
ance Society^  may  undoubtedly  go,  consistently  with  their 
general  doctrine,  that  all  wars  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel. 

VI.  Now,  it  may  be  properly  asked,  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  said,  why  should  we  fear  to  approach  the  peace 
doctrine,  as  it  is  held  by  the  American  Peace  Society  and  many 
others,  and  give  it  a  full  and  candid  examination  ?  Lict  us 
beware  how  we  adopt  and  cherish  the  sentiment  that  wars  are 
necessary,  especially  if  the  adoption  of  this  sentiment  is  found 
to  operate  as  a  reason  for  not  going  into  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject.  We  are  very  apt  to  think  a  thing  is 
necessary,  merely  because  it  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 
Further,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  that  necessity  is  the  great 
plea  of  the  tyrant,  all  the  world  over.  What  but  necessity  is 
the  pretext,  not  merely  for  the  general  doctrine  of  war,  but  for 
particular  wars,  nearly  all  that  have  existed ;  for  the  burning 
of  towns,  the  sacking  of  villages,  the  slaughter  of  their  inhabit- 
ants ?  What  but  necessity  prompted  and  justiGed  the  crimes  of 
the  Inquisition  ?  What  but  necessity  is  given  in  excuse  of  the 
crime  of  St.  Bartholomew  ?  What  but  a  falsely  alleged  neces- 
sity sustains  the  institution  of  slavery  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Necessity  has  been  the  excuse  and  the  justification  of  tlie  sue- 
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eessi  ve  persecutions  of  tbe  Protestants.  It  was  necessity  which 
was  tbe  alleged  basis  of  the  horrid  crimes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. And  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  it  has  been  the  pretext 
of  the  greatest  enormities.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  we  suppose 
wars  to  be  necessary,  because  our  fathers,  whose  opinions  we 
are  naturally  inclined  to  respect,  have  for  thousands  of  years 
thought  them  to  be  so,  and  have  all  that  time  engaged  in  them  ? 
Hay  we  not  conGdently  hope,  that  the  experience  of  future  ages 
will  show,  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  tbe  case  ?  Do  not  indi- 
cations, already  existing,  begin  to  show  this  ? 

But  let  us  not  take  counsel  from  our  fears  or  our  hereditary 
opinions,  but  from  tbe  Word  of  God.  Certain  it  is,  that  God 
would  not  require  us  to  refrain  from  a  participation  in  wars,  if 
wars  were  absolutely  necessary.  Let  us,  then,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  faith  in  his  wisdom  and  justice  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  possess,  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  his  will  is.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  nothing  but  an  historical  interpretation  will 
show  what  war  is.  When  we  speak  of  war,  we  do  not  mean 
a  mere  creation  of  our  own  imagination,  a  mere  conjectural 
product  of  our  ideality ;  but  just  that  very  thing,  neither  more 
Dor  less,  which  history  represents  war  to  have  been  from  its 
beginning,  and  such  as,  reasoning  from  moral  causes,  we  have 
DO  doubt  it  will  always  continue  to  be ;  implicated  in  its  origin 
with  avarice,  revenge,  pride,  and  ambition ;  and  in  every  step 
of  its'  progress  characterized  by  injustice,  deceit,  cruelty,  and 
irreligion.  Such  is  war,  historically  considered,  both  in  past 
and  in  prospect.  To  a  participation  in  such  a  state  of  things 
does  the  Bible  commit  us  or  not  ?  Does  it  even  permit  us  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it?  This  is  the  question.  We  do 
not  propose  to  argue  this  great  question  here ;  but  we  may 
properly  add,  that  it  is  one,  on  which  every  Christian  must 
decide,  and  ought  to  decide  for  himself. 

But  a  difficulty  arises  here.  Supposing  that  we  find  in  the 
Bible  evidence  which  fully  satisfies  us  that  we  cannot  rightfully 
engage  in  war,  but  at  tbe  same  time  society  insists  that  its  mem- 
bers shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  excused  from  this  duty,  what  is 
to  be  done  then  ?  There  may  be  a  difficulty  here,  it  is  true ; 
but  tbe  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  answering  this  question. 
The  answer  is  a  very  plain  one,  viz.,  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  In  all  cases  where  the  requisitions  of  the 
civil  and  political  code,  which  is  the  work  of  imperfect  man,  are 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Christian  code,  which  is  stamped 
with  divine  wisdom,  the  authority  of  the  latter  is  paramount 
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and  exclusive.  To  illustrate  what  we  mean  ;  in  some  coun- 
tries idolatrous  worship  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be»  a 
part  of  the  civil  constitution ;  in  other  words,  it  comes  within 
the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  permanent  civil  and  political 
regulations.  But  if  the  civil  magistrate  requires  me  to  render 
idolatrous  worship,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  on  the  ground  that 
the  higher  and  more  authoritative  precepts  of  the  ChrisUaa 
code  forbid  it,  that  I  cannot  obey  him.  It  is  true,  that  we 
roust  render  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are  Ca&sar's ;  but  it  is 
not  less  true,  that  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  conscientiously 
careful  te>  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  Many 
instances  might  be  brought  forward,  in  which  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  duty  to  disobey  the  civil  magistrate,  for  the  simple 
but  decisive  reason  that  his  commands  come  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  great  Christian  governor.  During  the  firSt  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  generally  understood,  that  the 
followers  of  Christ  for  the  most  part  refused  to  bear  arms ;  and 
there  are  instances  on  record  of  individuals  who,  in  consequence 
of  such  refusal,  were  subjected  to  severe  punishment.  The  case 
of  the  three  pious  youth  mentioned  in  the  prophet  Daniel  is 
peculiarly  in  point.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  disobey,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  the  civil  magistrate.  Their  language  is, 
'^  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image,  which  thou  hast  set  up." 
Although  civil  society,  in  its  general  form,  is  approved  by 
God,  it  is  not  always,  in  its  administration,  conformed  to  his 
will,  but  is  sometimes  directly  opposed  to  it.  In  other  words, 
civil  society  may  be  expected  to  partake,  and  does  in  fact  par- 
take, very  much  of  the  imperfections  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
administered.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  civil  society,  although 
the  source  of  immense  good,  has  at  times  been  the  occasion 
and  the  instrument  of  evils.  Civil  society  has  not  unfrequently 
trampled  on  the  unquestionable  rights  of  individuals.  Civil 
society,  in  its  practical  exercise,  is  accountable  for  many  cruel 
and  unjust  wars.  It  has  unwisely  and  wickedly  sustained 
many  comipt  fonns  of  religion,  and  stands  accountable  for 
the  many  persecutions  with  which  it  has  followed  those  who 
held  firmly  to  the  truth.  The  principles  and  practice  of  society 
are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  the  principles  and  practice  of 
religion ;  and  though  they  may  frequently  agree,  they  are 
sometimes  antithetic.  In  allusion  to  certain  expressions  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may  with  some  degree  of 
propriety  call  society  the  lump,  and  Christianity  the  haven. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  Christianity  to  maintain  its  own  appropriate 
position ;  not  to  let  itself  down  from  that  position  in  order  to 
secure  a  conformity  to  any  thing  which  is  below  its  own  mark, 
but  to  strive  to  regulate,  and  raise,  and  purify  every  thing 
which  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  influence.  War  is  one  of 
the  dogmas  of  society ;  peace  is  one  of  the  bright  precepts  of 
religion.  And  it  is  by  the  application  of  the  pacific  leaven 
that  we  are.  to  expel  the  noxious  element  of  the  social  masS| 
and  refine  it  to  the  standard  of  gospel  purity. 

AH  we  have  to  say,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  presented,  is,  that  we  must  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  But  practically  the  difficulty  is  much 
less  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Toleration,  full, 
free,  perfect  toleration,  where  a  man's  conscience  is  concerned, 
is  one  of  the  great  and  triumphant  characteristics  of  the 
present  age.  If  the  church  of  Christ  adopt  a  total  peace 
doctrine  as  a  part  of  their  religion,  they  will  most  assuredly 
be  tolerated  in  it;  and  ^that,  too,  without  the  initiatory  pro- 
cess of  stripes  and  imprisonment  which  the  primitive  Quakers 
were  called  to  endure.  Their  claim  to  toleration  in  this 
matter  (they  may  be  fully  assured  of  it),  will  be  promptly  and 
completely  recognized,  just  as  soon,  as  it  is  made  by  any 
considerable  number.  This  is  especially  true  of  this  country. 
Already  a  number  of  States  of  the  Union  have  so  modified 
their  militia  laws,  in  reference  to  those  who  have  conscientious 
scruples  in  regard  to  war,  as  to  secure  to  such  persons  their 
rights  of  conscience.  And  in  other  States,  where  this  coui^e 
has  not  been  taken,  those  who  have  declined  the  performance 
of  military  service  on  conscientious  grounds,  have  generally 
found  an  ample  protection  in  the  great  principles  of  the  State 
and  National  Constitutions,  and  in  the  moral  force  of  public 
sentiment. 


BIISSIONARY  BONDS  OF  PEACE. 

Missionaries  from  every  Protestant  country,  meeting  among 
the  heathen,  and  receiving  protection  from  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  their  different  governments,  are  so  many  hos- 
tages of  peace,  and  must  act  as  a  strong  check  upon  war 
among  Christian  nations.  Our  missionaries  are  intermingled 
with  those  from  England  in  India,  in  Ceylon,  in  China,  in  the 
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islands  of  the  Pacific,  along  the  shores  of  the  MediterraneaD ; 
and  British  governors,  ambassadors  and  consuls  have  rendered 
the  former  very  essential  aid  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe;  nor  could  a  war  arise  between  these  two  countries 
without  sending  a  thrill  of  horror  through  most  of  our  mission- 
ary establishments,  and  crippling,  to  some  extent,  all  our 
foreign  operations.  The  friends  of  missions  have  a  peculiar 
stake  in  our  cause ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  providence  of 
God  so  rapidly  multiplying  through  the  world  such  moral 
guaranties  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  document  in  the 
London  Patriot  of  Dec.  13,  1838,  from  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Persia  to  Mr.  McNeil,  late  British  ambassador  at  the 
Persian  court,  in  grateful  acknowledgment,  on  his  leaving  the 
country,  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  them  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  work. 

"  Permit  me,"  says  Mr.  Perkins,  "  to  take  this  method  of 
expressing  to  you,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  our  mission,  our 
very  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  your  excellency  alike  for 
personal  and  of&cial  favors;  to  the  gentlemen  of  your  suite 
and  detachment,  with  the  most  of  whom  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  an  acquaintance,  for  their  many  kind  and  polite  attentions; 
and  to  the  very  powerful  and  revered  government  which  you 
represent,  for  the  efficient  protection  it  has  afforded  us  and  our 
object  during  our  residence  in  thb  country.  *  •  We  would 
not  meddle  with  politics ;  yet,  as  philanthropists  and  Christians, 
we  do  rejoice  whenever  we  behold  indications  of  the  extension 
of  English  influence  in  Asia,  as  the  surest  of  human  pledges  of 
the  amelioration  of  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  prospects  of 
men  in  any  countries  thus  affected.  Were  we  to  reside  at 
Tebriz,  we  believe  that,  having  been  known  to  have  enjoyed 
English  protection,  the  moral  influence  of  the  English  name 
might  be  sufficient  still  to  protect  us;"  but,  in  the  want  of 
that  influence  where  they  then  resided,  they  deemed  it 
necessary  "  to  make  some  arrangements  for  additional  security 
for  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  departure  of  the  Englbh 
mission." 

Considerations  like  these  induced  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts 
to  feel,  not  long  before  bis  death,  that  a  deeper,  more  effective 
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interest  in  the  cause  of  peace  as  auxiliary  to  the  great  woik  of 
evangelizing  the  world ;  and  we  hope  that  bis  successors  in  the 
superintendence  ofour  foreign  missionary  operations,  will  cherish 
on  this  subject,  not  only  the  spirit  which  he  then  had,  but 
which  he  would  have  had,  if  spared  to  the  present  time. 


REV.  MR.  MORTON*S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

When  Hannibal  was  nine  years  old,  his  father  led  him  to  the 
altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal  enmity  to  Rome.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  the  field,  sword  in  hand,  to  fulfil 
bis  early  vow.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  raised  to  the 
suprerpe  command  of  the  armies  of  Carthage.  And  what  fol- 
lowed ?  He  conquered  the  Romans  in  Spain,  crossed  the  Alps, 
where  an  army  had  never  marched  before,  planted  himself  in 
the  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  and  for  seventeen  years  was  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  Rome  had 
never  encountered  such  an  enemy.  Whole  armies,  most  of 
them  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  were  in  succession  annihilated. 
Hannibal  and  Carthage  were  finally  overcome ;  but  surely  be 
was  true  to  his  vow.    That  was  the  true  spirit  of  war. 

And  what  was  the  disposition  cherished  on  the  other  side  ? 
Three  Latin  words  will  tell,  and  this  assembly  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  repeat  them.  "  Delenda  est  Carthago.'*  This  was  indeed 
the  watch-word  of  a  war  which  occurred  soon  after  the  death 
of  Hannibal ;  but  the  spirit  of  each  war  was  the  same.  It  was 
not  enough  to  conquer  the  enemy,  to  humble  and  reduce  to 
vassalage  a  rival  state;  but  Carthage  must  be  destroyed, 
conquered^  ruined^  razed  to  the  ground^  annihilated.  An 
empire  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  malignant  demon  of  war. 
That  was  the  true  spirit  of  war. 

It  is  a  spirit  which  seeks  '^  to  destroy,  to  kill,  and  to  cause  to 
perish,"  all  whom  it  fears,  all  who  will  not  pander  to  its  lusts, 
and  submit  to  the  dictates  of  its  arbitrary  will.  It  deliberately 
sends  woes  innumerable  upon  the  innocent  and  the  helpless. 
In  this  respect,  it  differs  infinitely  from  the  due  administration 
of  justice  by  the  magistrate.  In  communities  governed  by 
laws  J  the  magistrate  punishes  those  only,  who  have  been  legally 
tried  and  found  guilty ;  those  only,  who  have  been  condemned 
by  the  justice  of  their  country.  Or,  if  in  some  rare  emergency, 
he  b  obliged  to  judge  and  punish  at  once,  even  then  punish- 
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ment  is  intended  for  none  but  malefactors.  But  in  war, 
calamities  overwhelm  and  crush  the  innocent,  while  the  guilty 
frequently  escape.  The  authors  of  war  are  generally  the  last 
to  suffer  its  direful  consequences.  The  spirit  that  rides  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm  of  war,  looks  with  entire  com* 
placency  upon  innocent  mothers,  wires,  daughters,  children 
plundered,  murdered,  despoiled,  doubly  ruined.  ^^  Whence 
come  wars  and  fightbgs  among  you  7  Uome  they  not  hence, 
even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  7  Ye  lust  and 
have  not:  Ye  kill  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain: 
Ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not;  Ye 
ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  con- 
sume it  upon  your  lusts." 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  7  It  is  a  spirit 
which  breathes  "  peace  and  good-will  to  men  ;"  which  recog- 
nizes in  every  human  being  a  neighbor,  and  says,  ^^  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  a  spirit,  which  is  not  limit- 
ed in  its  affectionate  regards  to  kindred,  country,  or  communion, 
but  loves  all,  and  does  good  to  all ;  which  commands  us  to  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us;  to 
forgive  our  enemies ;  to  bless  them  that  curse  us ;  to  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
us,  and  persecute  us.  Christianity  allows  us  to  conquer  our 
enemies,  not  with  carnal  weapons,  wounding,  maiming,  killing, 
sending  them  unprepared  into  eternity,  but  with  the  invincible 
power  of  Christian  love.  We  can  "overcome  evil  with  good." 
Thus  our  Saviour  conquered,  and  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  overcame  the  worid.  Christianity  is  meek,  candid, 
kind,  and  universally  benevolent.  This  was  the  spirit,  the 
celestial  panoply,  which,  for  three  hundred  years,  made  the 
church  of  Christ  invincible.  But  when  she  seized  upon  carnal 
weapons  to  vindicate  herself,  to  fight  her  own  battles,  she  fell 
from  the  heights  of  Zion,  to  a  level  with  earthly  combatants. 
She  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  battle,  nor  regain- 
ed her  primitive  elevation,  her  original  strength  and  glory ;  nor 
will  she,  till  she  shall  have  returned  fully  to  the  benevolent, 
paciGc  principles  of  her  Divine  Founder,  and  shall  have  puri- 
bed  herself  from  the  guilt  of  war. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  in  endeavoring  to  banish 
wars  from  the  domain  of  Christendom,  we  have  great  obstacles 
to  encounter.  We  virtually  proclaim  war  against  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  the  evil  passions  of  mankind.  And  we  are 
qot  so  fanatical  as  to  suppose  that  these  enemies  will  yield  at 
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ODce.    The  conflict  may  be  long  and  severe ;  but  the  teraiioa* 
tion  is  not  doubtful. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  literature  of  the  world  is  against 
slavery.  If  it  be,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  the  literature  of  the 
world  is  in  favor  of  war.  In  all  ages,  poets  have  sung  of  battles 
and  heroes,  and  have  kindled  up  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  a 
passion  for  military  glory ;  and  historians  have  written  of  wars, 
*and  philosophers  have  advocated  war,  and  some  grave  divines 
have  attempted  ta  vindicate  it.  It  has  been  said  that  Chris- 
tianity is  very  good  as  a  rule  of  life  to  individuals,  but  was  not 
intended  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  independent  nations. 
Certainly  this  is  a  modem  doctrine,  and  very  strange,  if  true. 
But  what  if  war  has  been  popular  in  all  ages  ?  This  very 
popularity  of  war,  in  a  world  alienated  from  God,  proves  that 
it  is  wrong,  utterly  at  variance  with  that  religion  which  came 
down  from  heaven.  ^*  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men,  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God."  '^  Where  envy- 
ing and  strife  is,"  the  deadly  strife  and  conflict  of  war,  <<  there 
is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  This  wisdom  is  earthly, 
sensual,  diabolical*  But  the  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  is 
pore,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  of  good  fruits.  And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  Here  the  two  spirits  are 
divinely  described.  Is  there  any  affinity  between  them  ?  Can 
we  hesitate  which  to  cherish  ? 

But  if  we  do  foster  in  our  bosoms  the  spirit  of  war ;  if,  for 
the  swamps  of  Florida,  we  6ght  the  poor  Indians  till  they  are 
annihilated,  or  driven  to  a  retumless  distance  from  their  native 
land  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers:  if  pseudo-patriots  are  per- 
mitted to  embroil  the  nation  in  war  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
that  they  may  fatten  upon  its  spoils  :  if  we  sacrifice  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  precious  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money,  for  wild  lands  in  Maine,  which  one  or  two  millions 
would  purchase,  or  which  we  might  honorably  divide  with  our 
British  neighbors ;  and  if,  after  kindling  the  flames  of  war  on 
every  side  of  this  vast,  unwieldy  republic,  and  shaking  it  to  its 
centre,  and  bringing  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  we  then  succeed  in 
settling  the  difficulties  immeasurably  increased,  by  means  of 
negotiation,  on  terms  less  safe  and  creditable  than  we  can  now 
obtain  :  I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  guilty  of  such  superla- 
tive folly  and  madness,  and  other  Christian  nations  with  like 
infatuation  perpetuate  wars,  then  certainly,  the  gospel  can 
never  fill  the  world* 

But  we  will  not  for  a  moment  indulge  a  feeling  of  discourage- 
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meat.  Tbe  obstacles  iq  the  way  of  UDiversal  peace  are  not  so 
great,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  in  the  way  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles, 
this  divine  religion  went  on  from  conquering  to  conquer,  till 
learning,  philosophy,  idolatry,  immemorial  customs,  and  mighty 
Rome  fell  prostrate  at  her  feet.  Now,  what  has  been  done, 
may  be  done  again.  What  if  the  literature  of  tbe  world  be 
against  us  ?  What  if  poets,  orators,  historians,  philosophers,* 
statesmen,  demagogues,  military  chieftains,  and  a  host  of  others, 
be  in  favor  of  war?  Let  good  men,  whose  eyes  are  open  to 
its  amazing  guilt,  to  its  numberless  and  nameless  woes  and 
abominations,  let  the  friends  of  peace  universally  cherish  and 
manifest  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  whbh  does  evil  to  none^ 
and  good  to  al/,  and  send  the  gospel  of  peace  to  all  men ; 
then^  will  the  smiles  of  Heaven  rest  upon  us,  and  we  shall 
make  a  strong  and  permanent  impression  upon  the  world.  We 
are  told  that  truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail.  I  believe  that 
it  will  ultimately  prevail.  But,  though  tliere  be  no  discrepancy 
between  them,  yet  love  is  stronger  than  truth.  Enmity  often 
resists  truth  successfully  ;  but  hatred  is  conquered  by  love.  It 
is  love,  it  is  that  charity  which  sufiereth  long  and  is  kind,  and 
worketb  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,  which  ere-long  will  banish  wars 
from  the  territories  and  dwelling-places  of  men,  and  bring  back 
the  peace  and  joys  of  Eden  to  a  miserable,  distracted  world. 
<<  The  law  of  the  Lord  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jenisalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  many 
people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  But  they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  bis  fig-tree ;  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid."  Tben  will  come  the  days  of  millen- 
nial glory,  and  earth  will  reflect  the  peace  and  loveliness  of 
heaven. 


A  Warrior^B  description  of  a  BcUiU. — **  During  our  last  war  with 
England,"  said  a  soldier  to  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  "I  enlist- 
ed, along  with  several  other  young  men,  in  our  nortbern  army ;  and 
our  commander,  on  one  occasion,  neglected  to  include  us  in  a  de- 
tachment sent  to  dislodge  tbe  enemy  from  a  certain  position.  This 
neglect  wounded  our  pride ;  and,  on  our  expressing  our  disappoint- 
ment, tbe  general  abruptly  asked  us,  *  Youn^  men,  were  you  ever  in 
hell?'  Startled  at  tbe  question,  we  gazed  m  silence  at  each  otber; 
when  he  added,  *  A  battle  is  a  hdV  And  so  we  afterwards  found  it, 
by  experience.*' 
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EFHCACY  OF   THE  PEACE-PRINCrPLE  IN    CONTRAST   WITH 

WAR'BHEASURES. 

The  advocates  of  war  insist  on  the  necessity  of  menace  and 
violence  to  secure  our  rights ;  while  a  pacific  policy  abstains 
from  such  means,  and  employs  kindness,  conciliation,  and  the 
various  methods  of  moral  suasion,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
same  object.  Here  is  the  war-principle  in  contrast  with  that  of 
peace ;  and  we  subjoin  some  recent  illustrations  of  their  com- 
parative efficacy. 

1.  Gen.  Scott  in  South  Carolina.—- The  high  reputation 
of  this  officer  as  a  pacificator  is  well  known ;  but  our  community 
are  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  he  disarmed  the  nullifiers 
of  South  Carolina,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.     The 
whole  State  was  ready  and  fully  determined  to  resist  every 
efibrt  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  law.     Gen.  Scott  was 
entrusted  with  this  critical  service,  and  despatched,  with  a  select 
corps  of  officers,  to  Charleston  as  the  focus  of  nullification,  and 
the  probable  scene  of  conflict.     On  his  arrival,  he  found  the 
popular  mind  extremely  exasperated,  and  needing  only  a  slight 
provocation  to  burst  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and  revenge. 
This  state  of  things   he   had  fully  anticipated,  and  strictly 
charged  his  subordinate  officers  not  to  retaliate  or  resent  any 
insults   that    might   be  offered   them,  but  to  treat  all  such 
offenders  with  forbearance,  respect,  and  kindness.    They  did 
so;  and,  though  received  at  first  with  great  indignity,  and 
plied  with  every  sort  of  abuse  and  insult,  even  in  the  open 
street,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  goading  them  to  such 
deeds  of  violence  as  would  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for 
bloody  resistance,  they  persevered  in  their  pacific  course  until 
the  chafed  and  rebellious  spirit  of  nullification  was  subdued 
without  a  single  blow  from  the  arm  of  war.     We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  go  further  into  details ;  but  Scott  said  the  object  of 
his  mission  was  virtually  accomplished,  before  the  arrival  of  his 
soldiers,  by  his  timely  and  dexterous  application  of  the  peace- 
principle.     The  threat  of  coercion  had  roused  the  chivalrous 
Carotinians  into  rage;   the   kind,   forbearing,   and   generous 
policy  of  Scott  not  only  disarmed  their  wrath,  but  won  their 
confidence ;  and  thus  was  amicably  settled  a  dispute  which 
might,  if  managed  only  on  the  war-principle,  have  drenched 
not  South  Carolina  alone,  but  the  whole  land,  in  blood,  and 
torn  our  Union  into  fragments. 
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2.  Our  Bobber  Ditficulties.— These  have  been  man- 
aged alternately  on  the  peace  and  the  war  principle.  Gov. 
Kent,  when  required  by  an  act  of  the  Maine  Legislature  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  treaty  line  of  1783  by  actual  survey, 
sent  to  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick  a  courteous  letter,  stating 
the  object  of  the  survey,  assuring  him  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  prejudge  the  question  in  dispute  between  the  British  and 
American  governments,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
would  allow  the  commissioners  to  proceed  without  resistance 
or  suspicion.  Gov.  Harvey,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy  by 
the  governor  of  Maine,  wrote  an  answer  equally  courteous, 
and  interposed  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  proposed  survey. 
It  was  not  a  threat,  but  a  proposal,  not  a  demand,  but  a  re- 
quest ;  the  spirit,  manifested  by  one  governor,  was  promptly 
and  cordially  returned  by  the  other;  and  the  whole  affiiir 
passed  off  without  danger,  animosity,  or  suspicion. 

Now,  mark  the  result  of  the  war-principle.  When  the 
present  governor  of  Maine,  in  pursuance  of  a  secret  resolve  of 
her  Legislature,  sent  an  armed  force,  without  any  consultation 
with  Gov.  Harvey,  or  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  purpose, 
to  expel  trespassers  from  the  disputed  territory,  the  latter 
demanded  an  explanation,  and  received  such  an  answer  as  led 
him  to  muster  his  forces  for  a  bloody  resistance  to  what  he 
deemed  an  encroachment  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign. 
Thb  collision  struck  out  the  sparks  of  war;  and  the  consequences 
are  well  known.  Menace  was  met  by  menace,  insult  by 
insult,  and  military  preparations  on  one  side  by  similar  muster- 
ings  in  hot  haste  on  the  other.  The  disputed  territory  began 
to  bristle  with  bayonets ;  the  patriotism  of  Maine,  and  the 
loyalty  of  New  Brunswick,  were  panting  fiercely  for  blood ; 
and  the  two  leading  nations  of  Christendom  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  most  disastrous  war,  all  because  our  own  governor  started 
on  the  war-principle,  instead  of  the  peace-principle,  to  secure 
our  alleged  rights.  Had  Gov.  Fairfield  merely  apprized  Gov. 
Harvey  of  the  steps  which  the  Legislature  of  ftlaine  thought 
necessary  for  the  preservatbn  of  the  public  property,  and 
courteously  asked  his  cooperation  or  acquiescence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  resolves,  he  would  probably  have  returned  as 
favorable  an  answer  as  be  had  done  to  Gov.  Kent,  and  offered, 
as  he  virtually  did,  to  employ  all  the  means  at  his  command 
for  the  very  object  at  which  we  ourselves  were  aiming.  And 
how  has  the  difficulty  been  put  to  rest  for  the  present  ?  Not 
by  the  preparations  for  war  on  either  side,  but  by  the  pacific 
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policy  reoommended  by  the  two  national  goverDments  concern- 
ed in  the  case^  and  by  the  conciliatory  measures  employed  by 
Gen.  Scott  to  allay  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  parties  con- 
tiguous to  the  bone  of  contention. 

3.  Termination  of  the  War  in  Florida.  Its  Progress 
and  Results, — ^Tbe  history  of  this  paltry  and  disastrous  war  is 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  Mr.  JBenton^  in  his  late  speech 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  thus  sketches  its 
results : 

**  Troops  hare  been  tried,  and  bare  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
object.  Every  species  of  troops  has  been  tried— have  made  cam- 
paigns and  fought  battles  for  three  years,  and  have  done  all  that  men 
could  be  expected  to  do  under  such  circumstances,  and  they  have 
suffered  more  than  men  ought  to  be  required  to  suffer  in  such  a 
war;  and  all  without  accomplishing  the  object  Three  years  have 
been  consumed  in  military  operations;  and  at  what  cost,  and  with 
what  results?  At  the  cost  in  money,  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
dollars;  in  lives,  of  nearly  forty  officers,  killed,  or  died  of  wounds, 
or  of  the  climote ;  of  many  wounded;  of  nearly  four  hundred  soldiers 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  regular  army;  besides  heavy  losses 
among  the  militia  and  volunteers.  This  is  the  cost !  and  what  are 
the  results  ?  The  results  are,  four  counties  of  Florida  depopulated 
— the  Indians  ravaging  the  country  from  Cape  Sable  to  the  Okefeno- 
kee  swamp — the  frontiers  of  Georgia  attacked — depredations  carried 
to  the  suburbs  of  St  Augustine  and  Tallahassee — the  light-house  at 
Florida  Point  burnt  and  destroyed — shipwrecked  mariners  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  massacred — and  all  cultivation  suspended  over  a 
large  tract  of  country,  part  of  which  was  settled  and  cultivated  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  when  Florida  was  a  province  of  that  king- 
dom. These  are  the  results,  aAer  three  years  of  military  operations 
— after  this  great  cost  in  money  and  in  lives." 

A  Florida  paper  of  June  6,  gives  a  picture  still  more 

shocking : 

^  We  have  lately  traversed  the  country  900  miles  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, to  the  bt.  Johns,  and  witnessed  along  the  whole  route, 
plantation  after  plantation  abandoned,  and  house  after  house  desolate 
or  in  ashes;  while  a  tale  of  horror  was  connected  with  each,  and 
mounds  by  the  way-side  marked  the  silent  resting-places  of  the 
murdered  inhabitants.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  populous  district, 
we  have  gone  from  one  family,  dead  and  dying,  weltering  in  the 
heart's  fresh  blood,  to  witness  where  a  similar  massacre  had  become 
the  fate  of  another;  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  remote  settler,  have  we 
listened  to  a  narration  of  the  nightly  assassinations,  which,  destroy- 
ing his  neighbors,  had  left  him  alone  in  the  wilderness.  The  con- 
flagration of  property,  or  murder  of  whole  families,  ceases  to  appal, 
from  its  very  frequency !  but  we  doubt  whether,  in  the  weakest  period 
of  our  nation's  history,  there  was  ever  beheld  such  a  spectacle  of 
melancholy  desolation,  as  Florida  now  presents  in  this  proud  day  of 
the  nation's  glory.    Were  but  the  tithe  truly  portrayed  abroad,  a 
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gympatby  would  be  aroused,  though  now  the  whole  appears  either 
unknown  or  unfelt.  Hundreds  of  northern  newspapers  are  filled 
with  *  sufferings  of  the  army,'  while  slight  commiseration  is  express- 
ed for  tlie  annihilation  of  family  afler  family,  though  the  history  of 
the  United  States  never  recorded  such  frequent  and  horrible 
examples.'* 

Here  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war-principle;  but 
mark  the  effects  of  the  peace-principle,  though  employed 
under  circumstances  extremely  unfavorable  from  the  reaction 
of  war  measures  in  spreading  among  the  Indians  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  revenge.  After  an  immense  waste  of  treasure  and 
blood,  apparently  to  no  purpose,  the  government  at  length 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  kind,  pacific  overtures,  and  sent 
Gen.  Macomb  on  this  errand  of  conciliation. 

Gen.  Macomb's  Report  to  the  War  Department,  dated 
May  22,  details  the  progress  and  results  of  this  mission.  He 
found  the  Indians,  who  had  been  so  long  hunted  like  partridges, 
and  so  often  treated  with  the  basest  treachery,  so  full  of  sus- 
picion, and  so  bent  on  revenge,  that  it  was  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble to  open  any  friendly  communication  with  them.  He  tried 
a  variety  of  expedients ;  but,  while  large  forces  were  muster- 
ing in  almost  every  direction,  still 

**  The  Indians,  dividing  themselves  into  small  parties,  penetrated 
the  settlements,  committed  some  murders,  and  fired  from  their 
coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  goins  from  post  to  post 

"Under  these  indications,  it  was  the  general  belief  that  no  com- 
munication could  he  opened  with  the  hostile  parties,  especially  as  it 
had  been  given  out  that  the  Indians  would  on  no  account  receive 
any  messengers,  but  would  destroy  any  person  that  might  apprqach 
them  with  a  flag.  This  threat  having  been  executed  more  than 
once,  confirmed  the  opinion  that  it.  was  worse  than  useless  to 
attempt  to  communicate  with  them.  Finding  at  Garey's  Ferry  a 
party  of  prisoners,  consisting  of  one  man  and  two  well-grown  lads, 
and  a  number  of  women  and  children,  amounting  in  all  to  eighteen, 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  treating  them  kindly,  I  might,  through 
their  instrumentality,  communicate  with  the  hostile  bands.  Accord- 
ingly, I  set  them  at  liberty,  and  sent  them  into  the  country  in  search 
of  their  friends,  that  they  might  make  known  to  them  and  the  Indians 
generally,  the  object  of  my  coming  among  them.  General  Taylor 
also  sent  out  his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had 
great  confidence.  This  first  attempt  to  open  a  communication 
entirely  failed,  General  Taylor's  Indians  having  lefl  him  and  joined 
the  hostile  party  below  Tampa,  and  those  sent  by  me  returned 
without  seeing  any  whatever.  In  the  mean  time,  repoits  were 
received  of  the  continued  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and  of  their 
attacking  defenceless  people  and  killing  them. 

"Knowing  the  slowness  of  the  Indians  in  performing  any  matter 
of  national  importance,  I  did  not  yield  to  the  general  belief  that  none 
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vroold  attend  my  invitation,  and  I  had  the  jpratification  to  receive  a 
Tisit  from  a  young  chief  of  considerable  importance,  accompanied 
by  seven  young  active  warriors.  I  explained  to  the  chief  the  object 
of  roy  mission,  telling  him  that  his  great  father  (the  President)  v^as 
sorry  that  there  had  been  so  much  fighting  between  his  white  and 
red  children,  and  that  for  their  good  he  recommended  them  to  cease 
firing  on  each  other,  and  make  peace.  The  chief  expressed  himself 
greatly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  peace.  I  told  him  that  if  the 
whole  nation  retired  below  Pease  creek,  hostilities  would  cease, 
and  that  th^  might  remain  there  until  further  arrangements  could 
be  made.  He  again  expressed  his  gladness  at  hearing  what  I  said, 
and  promised  that  he  would  take  my  communication,  and  spread  it 
around,  being  persuaded  that  it  would  be  well  received  by  all  his 
people.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  collected  a  considerable  party  of  his 
people,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  paid  me  another 
visit.  I  repeated  to  him,  in  their  presence,  the  same  *  talk,'  and  they 
seemed  all  pleased  with  it.  I  then  made  them  some  presents,  after 
which  they  departed,  much  gratified,  for  they  were  all  in  a  moat 
destitute  condition  as  to  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

"  On  the  17th  insL,  Lt.  Col.  Harney,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  who  had 
pieviously  received  my  directions  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  Indians  in  the  southern  pin'tion  of  the  peninsula,  near  Key 
Biscayne,  arrived  with  Chitto-Tustenugse,  principal  chief  of  the 
Seminoles,  who  had  been  recently  electad  by  a  council  held  by  the 
Seminoles  and  Micasukies.  Chitto-Tustenugge  expressed  a  great 
desire  that  the  business  on  which  he  was  called  to  meet  me,  mi^ht 
be  speedily  attended  to.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day  a  meeting 
was  held,  composed  of  Chitto-Tustenugge,  attended  by  O-che-Hadjo, 
a  brother  of  Blue-Snake,  who  came  with  him  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings, at  the  request  of  the  council  of  the  nation,  and  Harlock- 
Hadio,  chief  of  the  Micasukies  in  this  section  of  the  countrjr,  and 
all  his  band  that  had  not  been  despatched  by  him  to  call  in  the 
warriors  who  were  out  in  detached  parties.  After  going  through 
the  usual  ceremonies  among  Indians  of  shaking  hands  and  smoking, 
I  explained  to  the  meeting  who  I  was,  and  the  object  of  my  mission 
among  them,  at  which  they  immediately  evinced  great  satisfaction. 
J  then  dictated  to  them  the  terms  ef  peace,  which  they  readily 
accepted,  manifesting  great  joy  on  the  occasion ;  and  they  have  since 
been  dancing  and  singing  according  to  their  fashion,  in  .token  of 
friendship  and  peace,  in  which  many  of  our  officers  joined  them,  all 
being  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  the  respective  parties.*' 

We  have  copied  all  of  Gen.  Macomb's  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary  of  War,  that  has  any  particular  bearing  on  the  point  under 
consideration.  We  regard  it  as  a  very  important  document 
lor  our  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  light  on  the  grand  princi- 
ple ID  dispute  between  the  friends  of  peace  and  the  advocates 
of  the  war-system,  viz.,  that  all  just  objects  which  can  ever  be 
obtained  by  war,  can  be  secured,  with  more  certainty,  andfdir 
less  sacrifice^  by  amicable  negotiation  and  friendly  demon^ 
strations. 
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To  the  truth  of  this  principle  the  letter  before  us  gives 
strong  testimony.  It  is,  indeed,  only  one  out  of  many,  but 
still  an  important  one.  The  war  m  Florida  had  been  pro- 
tracted for  years,  to  our  utter  disgrace,  though  without  any 
neglect  of  means  or  efforts  to  merit  such  disgrace.  All  the 
disposable  force  of  the  United  States  had  been  employed,  under 
the  ablest  generals;  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended,  and 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  sacrificed ;  but  up  to  the  day  of 
Gen.  Macomb's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  war,  the  prospect  of 
peace  was  as  distant  as  ever.  Here,  then,  was  a  long  and  a 
thorough  trial  of  getting  satisfaction  on  the  war-principle  of 
military  compulsion,  and  this  with  every  possible  advantage  on 
the  side  of  the  assailants.  And  what  was  the  result?  Not 
only  was  no  submission  produced,  but  the  Indians  appear  to 
have  been  only  the  more  exasperated  and  vindictive.  They 
not  only  murdered  every  defenceless  person  they  could  see, 
but  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  overture  for  peace,  and 
threatened  to  ^'  destroy  any  person  that  might  approach  them 
with  a  flag  ;"  a  conduct  which,  indeed,  they  bad  been  taught 
by  their  white  adversaries,  who  had  treacherously  seized  as 
prisoners  those  who  came  by  invitation  to  treat  with  them. 

On  taking  the  command.  Gen.  Macomb  reversed  the  whole 
order  of  proceedings.  Whether  he  had  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  true  policy,  or  whether  he  had  read  the  demonstrations  of 
the  friends  of  peace,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  be 
threw  aside  the  long-established  maxims  of  the.  military  com- 
mander, and  adopted  the  more  righteous  and  effectual  principles 
of  the  Christian.  H'ls  whole  success  was  owing  to  that  change. 
He  liberated  several  prisoners,  making  known  through  them  his 
wishes  for  peace,  and  bis  readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  it.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  are  fully  stated  in 
the  report.  In  a  few  days  a  cordial  pacification  was  produced, 
and  in  a  few  more  followed  by  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace, 
which  years  of  military  operations,  under  every  superiority  of 
advantages,  and  with  immense  sacrifices,  could  not  have  efiect- 
ed,  and  on  terms  which  nothing  short  of  extermination  could 
have  procured  by  war. 

We  are  well  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  the  distressed  state 
to  which  the  Indians  were  reduced  by  war,  was  the  reason  of 
their  accepting  the  terms  of  peace;  and,  therefore,  that  their 
submission,  though  immediately  effected  by  pacific  overtures, 
was  in  reality  the  result  of  previous  war  measures.  But  this 
opinion  is  unsupported  by  the  slightest  fact  or  evidence.  It  is 
true  the  Indians  were  much  reduced  and  distressed ;  but  to 
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tliis  tbey  are  accustomed  in  all  their  numerous  wars ;  and  who, 
that  knows  aught  of  Indian  character,  does  not  know  that  they 
never  yield  from  such  circumstances  to  compulsion  1  They 
were  quite  as  desirous  of  peace  when  in  a  more  comfortable 
and  powerful  state ;  and  nothing  prevented  the  continuance  of 
it,  but  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  whites,  and  the  bad  faith 
exhibited  in  their  negotiations ;  while  in  their  subsequent  dis- 
tressed state,  it  appears  they  had  no  thought  of  sueing  for  peace, 
and  were  animated  by  more  inveterate  vindictiveness  than  ever. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  predict  that  this  peace  will  be  per- 
manent and  unbroken ;  for  we  are  aware  that  the  white  settlers 
in  Florida  and  the  vicinity  will  never  be  satisGed  till  the  poor 
Indians  are  removed  from  the  pittance  of  land  left  them,  to  the 
possession  of  which  they  have  a  far  better  claim  than  those 
who  would  dispossess  them.  But  this  will  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  our  argument.  The  peace  is  made  and  ratiGed,  and 
made  by  the  means  we  recommend,  and  will  doubtless  be 
faithfully  observed  by  the  Indians.  If  it  is  again  broken,  the 
war  will  be  a  new  one,  and  the  consequence  only  of  the  rapa- 
cious cupidity  of  our  own  countrymen. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  series  of  examples  we  have  given, 
that  measures  of  conciliation  between  nations  are  always  more 
effectual  in  obtaining  redress  than  menaces  or  acts  of  compul- 
sion. They  were  manifestly  so  in  the  instance  before  us; 
and  we  think  these  transactions  a  fair  exemplification  of  the 
general  principle.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  evidence  is  so 
striking  or  satisfactory  as  the  long  peace  of  the  Quaker  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  safety  of  the  same  class  of 
Christians  in  the  civil  war  of  Ireland ;  but  every  new  case  of 
this  kind  is  a  corroboration  of  the  general  doctrine,  as  it  goes  to 
refute  the  allegation  that  any  particular  case  is  sui  generis^  and 
no  example  of  others.  There  are  no  circumstances  of  this 
event  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  view  we  take.  If  measures 
of  coercion  are  totally  ineffectual  when  employed  against  a 
weak^  disorganized,  and  ignorant  foe,  are  they  not  more  likely 
to  be  so,  when  directed  against  one  whose  power,  civilization 
and  resources  are  more  equal,  or  even  superior  to  our  own  ? 
If  appeals  to  the  honor  and  justice  of  a  people  reputed  to  be 
barbarous,  treacherous  and  vindictive,  are  thus  triumphant  in 
their  results,  are  they  totally  powerless  when  addressed  to  those 
who  profess  a  religion  of  benevolence,  and  pride  themselves  on 
national  faith,  and  magnanimous  self-restriction  from  wrong  ? 
If  success  can  be  derived  from  peaceful  negotiations  in  obtain- 
ing demands  so  decidedly  unjust  and  oppressive  as  ours  were 
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in  the  present  instance,  the  compukion  of  which  has  been 
vigorous) J  resisted  to  the  last  moment  of  its  employment,  can 
it  ever  be  despaired  of  by  the  same  means,  when  the  right  is 
believed  to  be  on  our  own  side-— the  only  case  in  which  war  b 
justified**-and  when  the  representation  of  it  is  made  to  nations 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  it  ? 

This  case,  the  more  it  is  studied,  will  be  found  more  fully  to 
confirm  the  general  peace  principle,  that  in  all  cases  more  can 
be  obtained  from  foreign  powers,  and  with  far  less  cost,  by 
compromising  conciliation  than  by  fierce  and  menacing  demand 
of  right ;  and  that  the  former  is  always  the  truest  policy,  as 
well  as  the  highest  honor  of  Christian  nations. 

FuifDt.  A  Oood  fromple.— We  received  a  letter  with  $5,  a  few  dtya  ago,  from  an 
excellent  friend  of  oar  cauie,  stating  that,  on  learning  from  our  lost  the  wants  of  onr 
Society,  he  had  "  easily  collected  that  sura  fh>m  a  few  itrlends,"  and  adding,  tiiat  he 
was  **  persuaded  nearly  every  minister  might  do  the  same,  if  there  were  but  a  determina- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  none  will  fill  to  respond  to  your  appeal.  The  principles  of  peace  are 
fiom  above,  and  they  most  be  spread  tlirough  our  warring  world." 

AoTocATx. — With  much  reloctance,  our  Committee  have  concluded,  as  the  best  thinf 
they  could  in  prudence  attempt,  to  issue  our  periodical  once  in  two  montiu  for  the  present 
year.  Subscribers  will  receive  in  due  time  all  the  numbers  to  which  their  subscription 
entitles  them.  This  curtailment  will  still  leave  us  in  want  of  considerably  more  money 
than  we  have  ever  received  in  any  one  year ;  and  we  hope  our  friends  will  spontaneously 
send  us  all  in  their  power.  Various  departments  of  our  enterprise  are  sadly  languishuig 
for  want  of  fundi. 
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OE 

8KXTGH  or  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ITATIONAL  DEBT  OF  ttRSAT  BRITAIK* 

BT  Aif  snouim  Air. 

The  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  appears  to  have  amounted,  in  1835,  ta 
$3,890,000,000;*  and  the  sum  annually  required  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  the  terminable  annuities,  to  not  less  than 
$142,500,000,  being  much  more  than  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government  besides.  That  the  obligation  to  raise  so  vast 
an  amount  every  year  must  of  necessity  operate  as  an  oppres- 
sive weight,  notwithstanding  the  advantageous  circumstances 
of  the  country,  requires  no  demonstration.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  take  a  rapid  historical  survey  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  contraction  of  this  debt,  and  to  the  burdens 
thus  entailed  on  the  present  and  on  future  generations. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of 
other  nations,  through  the  wise  policy  of  the  rulers,  or  rather 
through  their  happy  ignorance  of  modern  financial  practices, 
the  public  expenses  were,  with  very  little  exception,  defrayed 
as  they  arose  from  year  to  year ;  without  involving  posterity, 
by  the  anticipation  of  future  revenues,  and  the  contraction  of 
national  debts.  The  monarchs  and  their  ministers  were  often 
hard-pressed  to  provide  for  their  expenditure ;  and  rough  and 
severe  were  the  expedients  they  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Thki  and  Uie  following  mmifl,  pat  down  br  Uie  writer  in  pounds  iterlini.  ore  traai- 
ftmd  to  out  cuixeacy  at  ^  a  pound,  not  ftr  nom  its  aTenfo  valae  bcie.— Bo.  Aor. 
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procuring  money  for  necessary  objects,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
their  ambition,  and  to  be  avenged  on  their  enemies.  Still  they 
were  compelled  to  limit  their  expenses  by  the  current  means 
which  could  be  prcKured  from  the  people.  These,  in  their 
turn,  demanded  concessions  of  more  equal  laws  and  greater 
liberty,  as  the  price  of  their  pecuniary  sacrifices ;  whence  such 
contentions  resulted  both  in  promoting  peace  for  the  time  being, 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  greater  freedom  and  equality 
for  posterity. 

Charles  II,  1660,  was  the  first  king  of  Great  Britain,  who 
adopted,  a  system  of  borrowing  on  the  national  credit ;  which 
he  did,  by  granting  life  annuities  to  such  as  advanced  him  sums 
of  money,  wherewith  to  indulge  the  habits  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy  that  prevailed  at  hb  court.  The  debts  thus 
incurred  were  comparatively  trifling,  and  were  little,  if  at  all, 
increased  by  his  successor.  At  the  abdication  of  James  II, 
1688,  the  amount  b  stated  to  have  been  $3,300,000. 

It  was  under  the  government  of  William  III,  that  the  founda- 
tion was  first  laid  of  that  permanent  National  Debt  which  has 
since  swollen  to  so  alarming  a  magnitude.  To  this  monarch 
we  owe,  indeed,  the  legal  recognition  of  those  great  principles 
of  religious  liberty  which  have  been  productive  of  so  many 
blessings,  and  at  the  same  time  a  firm  stand  against  the  intro- 
duction of  Popish  authority  which  had  threatened,  in  the  pre^ 
vious  reign,  to  become  again  dominant  in  England.  But 
unhappily  King  William  was  a  soldier,  passionately  fond  of 
war,  well-skilled  in  its  tactics,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
intrigues  and  contests  which  at  that  time  involved  many  nations 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  On  condition  that  he  should  be 
supplied  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  warlike  schemes 
abroad,  he  was  willing,  not  only  to  gratify  the  various  desires 
of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  but  also  to  mortgage  the  revenues 
of  the  nation,  regardless  of  future  consequences.  To  conciliate 
the  landed  interest,  he  Acceded  to  the  imposition  of  a  consider- 
able bounty  on  the  exportation  of  British  com,  by  means  of 
which,  and  of  the  hostilities  between  his  party  and  that  of  the 
late  king,  the  price  of  bread  was  greatly  enhanced,  to  the 
extreme  distress  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  land-tax  and 
various  other  duties  were  laid  on  for  the  first  time,  to  supply 
bis  necessities,  and  the  amount  annually  drawn  fix)m  the 
pockets  of  the  people  was  vastly  augmented.  At  his  first 
accession  to  the  crown  it  was  only  about  $10,000,000. 

The  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  William  III  were  spent 
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in  war,  with  the  avowed  objects  of  compdling  his  acknowledg- 
ment as  king  of  Great  Britain  from  other  European  states,  and 
of  humbling  the  power  of  the  Bourbons.  This  war,  which 
was  in  a  great  degree  ofTensire,  cost  the  nation  $  105,oi()0,000 
in  loans,  and  $50,000,000  in  taxes ;  consequently,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept.  SO,  1697,  a  Na- 
tional Debt  was  found  to  have  been  incurred  amounting  to 
$107,500,000.  The  lives  of  at  least  80,000  British,  and 
150,000  subjects  of  other  nations,  were  sacrificed  in  the  con- 
test. Its  objects  would,  in  all  probability,  have  heed  obtained 
as  fully,  and  far  more  advantageously,  by  the  employment  of 
less  violent  means. 

The  crown  devolved  to  Queen  Anne  in  1701,  during  the 
peace  of  five  years,  which  was  maintained  till  May  4,  1702 ; 
and  in  this  period,  $25,000,000  of  the  debt  were  discharged, 
leaving  the  amount  $82,500,000.  Unhappily  this  queen, 
like  her  predecessor,  evinced  too  great  a  readiness  to  adopt 
hosule  measures,  in  which  she  was  confirmed  by  the  Duke  of 
Mariborough  and  other  leading  characters ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  the  French  king  had  long  been  accustomed  to  arms. 
The  consequence  was,  that  of  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half  of 
this  reign,  the  very  large  proportion  of  eleven  years  was  occu- 
pied in  war.  The  objects  were  still  more  aggressive  than 
before,  viz.,  to  humble  the  Bourbons,  and  to  deprive  Philip  of 
the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  they  failed  of  success.  Thus  were 
incurred  fruitless  expenses,  exceeding  $187,500,000  in  loans, 
and  $32,500,000  more  in  taxes.  At  the  establishment  of 
peace,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11,  1713,  the  National 
Debt  was  ascertained  to  be  more  than  tripled,  and  to  have  reached 
$270,000,000.  The  loss  of  life  in  this  destructive  contest  was  at 
least  100,000  men  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  250,000  on 
that  of  the  Continental  powers.  The  advantages  derived  by 
England  were  rather  those  of  empty  glory  than  of  substan- 
tial value,  and  ill  compensated  for  so  lavish  a  waste  of  men 
and  money. 

The  introduction  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  British 
throne  presents  a  nK>re  pleasing  retrospect,  the  reign  of  George 
I,  from  1714  to  1727,  being  honorably  distinguished  by  the 
prevalence  of  peace.  The  Public  Debt,  however,  was  dimin- 
isbed  only  to  the  small  extent  of  $10,000,000;  this  fair  and 
ample  opportunity  being  lost  through  great  extravagance  and 
corruption.  George  II  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1727,  and 
for  twelve  years  adhered  to  a  system  of  peace ;  which  was 
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thus  enjoyed  for  a  total  period  of  twienty-six  years,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission.  During  the  tranquil  part  of  his 
reign,  ^S7,500,000  more  were  paid  off  to  the  public  creditors, 
reducing  the  National  Debt  to  $232,500,000. 

The  Spaniards  about  this  time  harassing  the  British  West 
India  Colonies,  an  open  rupture  with  Spain  at  length  broke 
out  in  1739,  the  ill  effects  of  which  were  very  disproportionate 
to  the  occasion.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  general  conti- 
nental war,  on  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Austria ;  in  which  Great  Britain,  though  a  remote,  and  by  no 
means  a  necessary  party,  became  unhappily  involved,  through 
her  connection  with  Hanover.  The  contest  lasted  for  nine 
years,  and  added  %  157,500,000  to  the  Britbh  debt,  while 
$77,500,000  more  were  raised  by  taxes.  The  total  loss  of 
life  is  said  to  have  been  240,000  men.  But  what  was  the 
result  of  all  this  fighting,  destruction,  and  expense?  The 
grand,  hard-earned  reward  was,  that  all  parties  agreed  to 
restore  their  conquests,  and  to  resume,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  positions  they  had  occupied  before  hostilities  began ;  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  even  sending  hostages  as  security  for  his 
faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-chapelle  was  concluded  April  30, 
1748.  Its  conditions,  however,  were  hastily  adopted  and  ill- 
defined,  so  that  the  war  still  continued  to  prevail  in  both  the 
Indies,  with  but  little  abatement.  In  Europe  it  was  suspended 
for  about  eight  years,  and  enabled  the  British  Government  to 
liquidate  $15,000,000  of  the  Public  Debt,  reducing  it  to 
$375,000,000. 

In  1756,  the  partial  peace  was  broken  by  general  hostilities 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  chief  cause  being  the  dis- 
putes between  the  different  powers,  about  their  Colonies,  but 
especially  between  England  and  France,  relating  to  Nova 
Scotia,  or,  as  it  was  sarcastically  said,  ^'  on  account  of  a  few 
acres  of  snow."  Thb  is  usually  termed,  from  its  duration,  the 
seven  years'  war ;  and  notwithstanding  the  trivial  nature  of  the 
cause,  it  appears  to  have  occasioned  the  several  belligerents 
the  monstrous  and  shameful  loss  of  650,000  lives.  To  Great 
Britain  alone,  for  '^  such  a  worthy  (or  unworthy)  cause/'  it 
was  destructive  of  about  150,000  men;  besides  causing  an 
expense  of  $175,000,000  in  direct  taxation;  and  neariy 
doubling  her  debt,  by  increasing  it  from  $375,000,000  to 
$732,500,000.  Frederic  II,  king  of  Prussia,  was  the  active 
ally  of  England  in  this  war ;  and  if  he  merits  the  epithet  of 
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Great,  it  is  ratber  dae  to  him  in  a  bad  sense,  as  the  furious  dis- 
turber of  Europe,  than  in  any  respect  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
country,  or  the  friend  of  mankind. 

George  III  began  his  reign  in  1760,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  severe  struggle,  and  soon  found  that  England,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  weary  of  war  and  taxes.  This 
general  feeling  led  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1763.  The 
whole,  period  of  warfare  in  the  Colonies,  comprising  the  two 
general  contests,  and  the  time  of  the  peace  in  Europe,  which 
did  not  extend  to  the  Indies,  will  be  found  to  amount  to 
twenty-'four  years. 

Great  Britain  now  enjoyed  a  respite  of  peace  for  twelve 
years,  which,  if  devoid  of  the  events  of  war,  was  devoid  also 
of  its  calamities,  and  conduced  in  various  ways  to  the  public 
good.  The  government  was  enabled  to  pay  off  $52,500,000 
of  the  debt,  in  this  interval  of  tranquillity. 

But*  unhappily  jealousies  gradually  took  place  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  North  American  Colonies.  The  impo- 
sitioh  of  taxes  on  the  Americans  was  attempted  by  the  British 
Government,  and  being  strenuously  resisted,  mutual  animosities 
were  kindled,  which  in  1775  terminated  in  the  American  war. 
This  contest  bore  much  of  an  offensive  character,  and  was  an 
extremely  painful  one,  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  in  which, 
hitherto.  Great  Britain  had  ever  engaged.  Her  exertions  were 
vast,  but  ill  advised  and  utterly  unsuccessful ;  and  within  the 
eight  years  of  their  maintenance  she  added  $515,000,000  to 
her  debt ;  besides  expending  on  the  war  $240,000,000  raised 
by  taxes.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  200,000  lives  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sacriGced,  and  half  that  number  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  French  and  other 
parties.  At  length  the  British  Government,  finding  its  troops 
defeated,  its  means  exhausted,  and  its  expectations  frustrated, 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  humiliating  terms,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge, the  full  independence  of  the  North  American  States. 

Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles  or  Paris, 
Sept.,  3,  1783,  and  the  loss  of  colonial  territory  was  soon 
compensated  by  renewed  commercial  and  beneficial  intercourse 
with  the  countries  it  had  been  vainly  attempting  to  subdue. 
The  season  of  tranquillity  was  threatened  to  be  interrupted  by 
disputes  with  Spain  and  Russia;  but  both  were  at  length 
amicably  settled.  In  India  war  broke  out  between  the  East 
India  Company  and  Tippo  Saib,--4i  powerful  native  prince,—- 
for  whose  subjugation  hostilities  were  resoited  to  \  and,  after 
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two  years  of  unequal  contest,  he  was  compelled  to  submit, 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  territories,  and  the  forfeiture  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  With  this  exception,  Great  Britain  remained 
happily  at  peace  with  all  the  world  for  nine  years  and  a  half. 
The  government,  however,  did  not  accomplish,  in  this  interval 
of  rest  from  arms,  any  great  reduction  of  the  debt ;  for,  owing 
to  a  general  want  of  economy,  and  to  arrears  of  expenses 
on  account  of  the  late  war  in  so  remote  a  country,  only 
$25,000,000  were  paid  off,  the  total  amount  being 
$1,170,000,000. 

The  seeds  of  independence  and  equality,  which  had  sprung 
up  and  become  predominant  beyond  the  Atlantic,  were  quickly 
transplanted  to  Europe  by  the  French  officers  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  America,  and  taking  deep  root  in  the  discontent 
excited  in  France  by  the  oppression  and  superstition  prevailing 
there,  the  powerful  influence  soon  openly  dev6loped  itself 
and,  at  length,  in  1789,  originated  the  French  Resolution. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  did  not  long  delay  to  unite  with 
the  other  European  Sovereigns,  in  opposing  the  anti-monarchi- 
cal principles  which  were  avowed  by  the  Revolutionists,  and 
merely  confirmed  by  the  attempts  to  suppress  them.  The 
consequence  was,  that  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  war  with 
England  was  declared  by  the  Republic  of  France.  .  The 
exertions  now  made  by  Great  Britam  surpassed  all  those  of 
former  wars.  Great  forces  were  equipped  and  set  in  motion, 
by  sea  and  land,  and  large  subsidies  were  made  to  foreign 
powers,  to  stimulate  their  effi>rts.  In  the  nine  years  of  hostili- 
ties, $900,000,000  were  drawn  from  the  people  by  direct 
taxation,  while  $1,460,000,000  were  added  to  the  debt, 
which  was  thus  even  more  than  doubled.  France,  however, 
successfully  withstood  the  combined  monarchs.  Her  people 
were  animated  by  one  common  apprehension  of  injury  sus- 
tained, and  by  an  enthusiastic  resolution  to  maintain  their 
entire  independence.  After  dreadful  sufferings  in  the  violent 
stniggles  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  superstition  and 
infidelity,  the  supreme  power  became  finally  vested  in  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  wielded  it  with  astonishing  effect,  and,  being 
chafed  by  denunciations  and  opposition, overawed  the  Continent, 
and  attempted  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 

With  him,  at  length,  after  a  loss  of  700,000  men  among  all 
the  belligerents,  the  British  Government  concluded  a  peace, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  ratified  March  25,  1803. 
It  was  a  short  suspension,  not  a  termination  of  hostilities ;  and 
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iDstead  of  burying  their  former  animosities  in  oblivion,  both 
parties  meditated  only  fresh  contests,  and  prepared  for  renewed 
combat.  The  National  Debt  of  England,  at  the  declaration 
of  peace,  had  reached  $2,630,000,000,  and  in  the  following 
year,  $15,000,000  were  added  to  it.  With  such  a  debt, 
Great  Britain  again  determined  on  war.  Her  Government 
beheld  Buonaparte  exerting  every  nerve  in  military  prepar- 
ations, and  refused  to  comply  with  one  condition  of  the  treaty, 
that  she  should  surrender  Malta.  Mutual  recriminations  and 
aggressions  followed ;  and,  according  to  the  customary  phrase, 
war  broke  out  May  18,  1803. 

This  was  now  chiefly  directed  against  Napoleon,  who  was 
always  denounced  as  an  usurper,  and  whose  ambition,  be- 
coming every  year  more  insatiable,  by  degrees  united  against 
him  all  the  continental  powers.  The  invasion  of  Britain  was 
again  seriously  menaced.  Her  eflbrts,  under  George  HI,  and 
the.  Regency,  were  prodigious,  and  unprecedented,  either  in 
her  own  history,  or  in  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  people 
contributed,  at  one  time,  not  less  than  $350,000,000  in  annual 
taxes  and  duties,  while  every  able-bodied  man  was  liable  to 
serve  as  a  soldier.  The  necessaries  of  life  were  raised  to 
amazing  prices ;  and  all  the  specie  of  the  country  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  foreign  subsidies.  Attacks  were  made  upon  the 
French  Emperor  from  all  sides.  The  British  forces  harassed 
him  successfully  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  his  extravagant 
and  wild  attempt  to  subdue  Russia,  brought  dreadful  defeat 
and  destruction  upon  him  in  the  North.  The  allied  forces 
followed  close  upon  his  retreat,  and,  at  length,  from  within 
the  walls  of  Paris,  dictated  to  him  a  humiliating  peace.  De- 
prived of  power,  he  was  sent  to  Elba,  but  speedily  returned ; 
and,  through  treachery,  and  the  magic  influence  of  his  name, 
be  again  obtained  the  supreme  authority.  The  final  and 
bloody  contest  for  the  Empire  of  France  and  of  Europe,  was 
fought  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon  sustained  an  entire  defeat, 
surrendered  to  England,  and  was  at  length  hopelessly  banished 
to  St.  Helena.  Within  this  period,  a  contest  had  also  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America ;  in  which  much  injury  was  committed  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  American  coast,  and  again  by  the  Americans  on 
British  commerce.  A  termination  was  put  to  these  hostilities 
in  1814,  after  they  had  continued  for  about  two  years.  The 
overthrow  of  Buonaparte  had  been  purchased  by  a  war 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  $2^930,000^000,  of  which 
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$1,680,000,000  were  raised  by  loans,  and  increased  the 
National  Debt  to  the  enoimous  amount  of  $4,325,000,000, 
being  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  reached.  The  sacriBce  of 
lives  among  all  the  powers  was  little  less  than  a  million  and  a 
half. 

General  peace  throughout  Europe  -and  the  world  was  now 
happily  settled,  Nov.  20,  1815,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and 
the  period  of  repose,  as  regards  Great  Britain,  has  already  been 
of  twenty-four  years'  duration.  The  only  exceptions  have 
been,  the  attack  on  Algiers,  in  1816,  the  war  with  the 
Ashantees,  in  1824,  and  that  with  the  Burmese,  in  1826.  To 
the  natives  of  those  countries  these  events  were  doubtless  of 
great  importance,  but  by  us  such  rencounters  are  apt  to  b6  too 
little  regarded,  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  our  actual 
observation,  and  their  little  effect  on  our  immediate  interests. 

The  pacific  reigns  of  George  IV,  and  William  IV,  com- 
menced in  1820,  and  in  1830;  and  it  appears  that  during 
this  tranquillity  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  to  the  amount  of 
$435,000,000,  has  already  taken  place ;  by  which  the  total 
sum  due  to  the  national  creditors  is  now  brought  back  to 
$3,890,000,000.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  has  afforded  an  astonishing  stimulus  to  com- 
merce, furnished  ample  opportunity  for  revising  various  points 
of  domestic  legislation,  and  fostered  many  scientific  inventions, 
and  philanthropic  institutions,  for  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
happiness. 

We  now  ask  every  candid  reader,  what  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  pecuniary  burdens  which  oppress  Great  Britain  ?  The 
only  answer  must  be  given  in  thb  one  word — Wab  !  It  b 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  argument  on  the  facts  stated  above. 
Independently  of  higher  considerations,  and  of  the  question  of 
Christian  duty,  they  speak  loudly  and  distinctly  for  themselves, 
and  show  how  the  National  Debt  has  been  gradually  created 
by  one  contest  after  another,  until  at  length  a  prodigious 
revenue  has  become  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  payment 
of  its  interest  alone.  What  astonishing  and  truly  glorious 
effects  might  have  been  produced,  had  only  one  half  the 
amount  been  expended  on  objects  of  utility  and  benevolence  ? 

During  the  period  which  we  have  been  occupied  in  survey- 
ing, Great  Britain  has  been  permitted  to  escape,  with  very 
little  exception,  from  being  the  immediate  seat  of  the  work  of 
destruction  and  death.  But  even  to  us,  remote  as  we  have 
been  from  scenes  of  blood,  these  facts  amply  prove  the 
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impolicy  of  war.  They  show  us  that  its  general  and  fatal 
tendeDcy  is,  even  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  empires,  and  to  embarrass  future  generations. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  indirect^  but  still  more  fatal  con- 
sequences of  a  state  of  warfare,  on  national  industry  and  com- 
fort, on  science,  morals  and  religion.  We  survey  the  question 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  pecuniary  inexpediency ;  desiring 
that  every  motive  which  even  policy  supplies  may  be  brought 
to  bear  against  a  system  so  inimical  to  the  best  interests  and 
true  happiness  of  man. 

The  progress  and  variations  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
Public  Debt  may  be  traced  at  one  view  as  follows,  exclusive 
of  the  terminable  annuities  for  lives,  and  for  terms  of  years, 
for  which  about  $  17,500,000  are  now  required  annually : 

BRITISH  lUTIONAIi  I>SBT. 

16G0. .  1689  Debt  contracted  under  Charles  II  and  James  11, ^,300,000 

1689..  1097  Contracted  in  the  War  of  the  British  Revolution  under  Wil- 
liam III, 105,000,000 

Total  debt  In  1697, 107,500,000 

1697. .1703  Paid  off  in  the  Peace  under  WUIiam  III  and  Oueen  Anne,. . .  95,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1702, 89,500,000 

170S.  .1723  Contracted  in  the  War  of  the  Spanith  Succession  under  Queen 

Anne 187,500,000 

Total  debt  in  1713, 370,000,000 

1713.. 1797  Paid  off  in  this  Peace  under  George  I, 10,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1737, \ 960,000,000 

17S7..1739  Paidoff  In  this  Peace,  under  George  II, 97,500,000 

Total  debt  in  1739, 939300,000 

1739.  .1748  Contracted  in  the  War  with  Spain,  and  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession, under  George  II, 157,500,000 

Totaldebtin  1748, 390,000,000 

1748.  .1756  Paid  off  in  this  Peace,  under  George  II, 15,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1756, 375,000,000 

1756. .  1763  Contracted  in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  under  George  II  and  III,  357,500,000 

Total  debt  in  1763, 739,500,000 

17G3.  .1775  Paid  off  in  this  Peace,  under  George  III, 59,500,000 

Totaldebt  in  1775, 680,000,000 

1775. .  1783  Contracted  in  the  American  War,  under  George  III, 515,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1783, 1,195,000,000 

1783.  .1793  Paid  off  in  this  Peace,  under  George  III, 95,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1793, 1,170,000,000 

1793. .  1809  Contracted  In  the  War  of  the  French  Sevoltttion,  under  .George 

III, 1,460,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1800, 9,690,000,000 

1808 . .  1803  Contracted  in  this  Peace,  under  George  III 15,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1803, 9,645,000,000 

1803..  1€15  Contracted  in  the  War  against  Buonaparte,  under  George  III 

and  the  Prince  Regent, 1,680,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1815, 4,335,000.000 

1815.. 1835  Paid  off  in  this  Peace, under  the  Prince  Regent,  George  IV, 

and  William  IV, 435,000,000 

Total  debt  in  1835, 3,890,000,000 

Effect  of  Peace  Discussions. — After  a  lecture  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  at  Heywood,  Eng.,  some  young  men,  on 
leaving  the  house,  were  heard  to  say,  fVe^ll  never  be  soldiers. 
Let  these  discussions  continue,  and  all  the  next  generation  will 
form  the  same  purpose,  and  thus  cut  o£f  the  future  supplies  of 
war. 
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WHAT  UIGBT  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  MONEY  WASTED  IN  WAR. 

Give  me  tbe  monej  that  has  been  spent  in  war,  and  I  will 
purchase  ever}'  foot  of  land  upon  the  globe.  I  will  clothe 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  an  attire  that  kings  and  queens 
would  be  proud  of;  I  will  build  a  school-house  upon  every 
hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  over  the  whole  habitable  earth  ; 
I  will  supply  that  school-house  with  a  competent  teacher;  1 
will  build  an  academy  in  every  town,  and  endow  it ;  a  college 
in  every  State,  and  611  it  with  able  professors ;  I  will  crown 
every  hill  with  a  church  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace ;  I  will  support  in  its  pulpit  an  able  teacher 
of  righteousness,  so  that  on  every  Sabbath  morning  the  chime 
on  one  hill  should  answer  to  the  chime  on  another,  round  the 
earth's  broad  circumference ;  and  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the 
song  of  praise,  should  ascend  like  an  universal  holocaust  to 
heaven. — Stebbins. 


DO  THE  PEOPLE  KNOW  WHAT  THET  PAT  FOR  WAR? 

We  have^just  freed  ourselves  from  our  national  debt.  I 
doubt  whether  half  of  our  citizens  knew  that  they  were  paying 
a  tax  of  from  three  to  ten  dollars  a  year  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  war.  The  men,  for  whose  honor  or  interest  it  is  to  fight, 
dare  not  impose  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  They  would 
not  bear  it ;  they  would  rebel ;  and  their  rebellion  would  be  as 
justifiable  as  tbe  war  they  are  indirectly  taxed  to  pay  for.  But 
this  draining  of  our  pockets  does  not  come  to  us  in  tbe  revolt- 
ing shape  of  a  tax.  It  sweetens  our  tea,  smokes  in  our  coffee, 
pleases  in  our  books,  adorns  and  warms  in  our  vestments.  We 
never  think  that  we  are  paying  more  than  the  real  value  of  tbe 
article  bought  when  we  make  a  purchase.  This  is  the  reason 
why  war  is  thought  by  so  many  to  be  a  money-making  busi- 
ness. But  the  cost  is  none  the  less  real,  nor  the  destruction  of 
property  any  the  less  deplorable,  for  not  being  directly  per- 
ceived. Since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  we  have 
expended  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  war  and 
warlike  preparations,  and  only  ninety  millions  for  civil  purposes. 
Whose  ears  did  not  tingle  when  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
property  in  a  sister  city  by  tbe  late  calamitous  conflagration  ; 
and  who  of  us  does  not  know  that  we  annually  squander  a 
greater  sum,  or  worse  than  squander  it,  in  making  instruments 
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with  which  to  put  to  death  our  le1Iow*men  ?  If  a  direct  tax 
was  imposed  upon  us  for  our  warlike  preparatioDs,  our  navies 
and  armies  would  be  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to-mor- 
row.^— lb. 


WORVNG  OP  THE  PBACB  PRINCTFLS. 

It  is  commonly  said,  if  a  community  should  declare  its  inten- 
tion of  no  longer  resorting  to  arms  for  defence,  their  territory, 
their  property  and  their  liberties  would  soon  become  a  prey  to 
their  unprincipled  neighbors.  But  this  is  all  mere  supposition. 
Can  those  who  make  it,  pcHut  to  a  single  instance  in  whic6  a 
community,  acting  on  the  strict  principles  of  peace,  have  suf- 
fered the  results  they  predict  ?  They  cannot ;  but  I  will  cite 
a  case  which  illustrates  the  triumphant  success  of  such  princi- 
ples. 

I  allude  to  the  first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
colony  was  planted  by  William  Penn,  and  a  band  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Society  of  Friends  whose  principles,  then  as 
now,  forbade  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  came  among  a 
people  who  had  been  taught  b^  the  crimes  and  perfidy  of  white 
men  to  regard  white  men  as  their  natural  enemies ;  but  they  came 
not  with  cannon,  bayonet  and  sword ;  not  as  Cortez  landed  in 
Mexico,  or  Pizarro  in  Peru,  claiming  possession  of  the  soil  in  the 
name  of  a  Christian  prince.  They  held,  it  was  true,  a  grant  from 
the  king  of  England ;  but  they  told  the  savages  that  the  grant 
gave  them  no  right  to  their  land,  and  that  what  they  wanted, 
they  were  ready  to  buy  and  pay  for.  The  untutored  mind  of 
the  Indian  understood  this  language ;  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, which,  though  there  were  no  oaths  to  ratify,  no  heralds 
to  proclaim,  and  no  gazettes  to  register  it,  remained  unbroken 
as  long  as  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  rested  in  the  hands 
of  the  Friends.  During  that  time,  a  period  of  more  than 
seventy  years,  though  the  natives  were  constantly  scalpinc  and 
destroying  the  people  of  other  provinces,  the  garb  of  the 
Quaker  was  an  ample  protection ;  and  they  would  have 
spumed  the  thought  of  harming  a  descendant  of  William  Penn. 
But  the  time  came  when  the  government  of  the  province  was 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  men  who  sought  safety  in  arms,  and, 
*^from  that  hour  to  the  present,  Pennsylvania  has  been  subject 
to  war.''  Let  the  advocates  of  war  produce  a  case  to  meet 
this,  if  they  can ;  but  let  them  not  seek,  by  empty  hypotheses^ 
to  combat  the  evidence  of  facts. 
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EFFICACY  OF  PEACE  MEASURES. 

We  are  often  told  that  our  means  are  insufficient.  But  wbaC 
are  our  means  ?  Not  physical,  but  moral ;  not  force  against 
the  body,  but  power  upon  the  mind ;  not  dungeons  and  gibbets, 
not  chains  and  halters,  not  bayonets  and  bullets,  not  fleets  and 
armies ;  but  the  pure,  simple  truth  of  Christ  applied  in  his 
own  spirit  to  the  custom  of  war,  the  diffusion  of  Christian  light, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  concerning  its  guilt  and  its 
evils- 
Are  such  means  powerless  ?  Is  not  all  physical  force  among 
men  a  mere  instrument  of  mind,  and  mind  itself  subject  to  the 
influence  of  such  means  ?  Have  not  the  humblest  instruments, 
wielding  God's  truth,  accomplished  the  greatest  moral  revolu- 
tions ?  Take  the  case  of  Luther.  He  stood  up  against  a 
power  which  combined  the  civil  tyranny  of  ancient  Rome  with 
a  spiritual  despotism  unknown  before.  Not  content  with 
enrolling  nobles,  and  knights,  and  esquires  as  its  subjects,  it 
counted  emperors  among  its  liegemen,  and  set  its  foot  on  the 
neck  of  kings.  Against  this  giant  power  Luther  stood  up 
single-handed ;  and  his  efforts,  and  the  fruits  they  produced, 
shook  that  power  to  its  centre,  and  shrank  it  to  the  shadow  of 
its  former  self. 

Look  back  to  the  flrst  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  scarce  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  ten  men  sat  down,  not  in  Exeter  Hall,  for  that  was  not 
then  in  being,  not  cheered  by  admiring  crowds,  and  backed  by 
numerous  cooperators,  but  in  a  private  room  in  London,  unaided 
and  alone,  to  plan  the  overthrow  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery.  They  were  told  that  their  means  were  deficient,  and 
their  project  Utopian ;  but  they  persevered,  undaunted  by  the 
opposition  of  the  interested,  and  the  indifference  of  the  power- 
ful ;  and  most  of  them  lived  to  see  the  partial  success  of  their 
efforts,  and  one  of  them  has  even  been  spared  to  witness  its 
complete  accomplishment.  Had  they  listened  to  those  who 
sought  to  deter  them  by  the  smallness  of  their  means,  and  the 
difiiculty  of  their  task,  the  African  would  have  been  still  torn 
from  his  country,  and  the  West  Indian  negro  still  loaded  with 
chains.  Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  objections  founded  on 
the  inadequacy  of  our  means  to  the  task  we  have  to  execute* 
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BRITISH  LA0ORS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

Our  co-workers  in  England  have  held  on  their  steady  and 
determined  course  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
results  highly  gratifying,  and  with  prospects  more  and  more 
cheering.  We  find  in  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  July  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of 
the  London  Peace  Society.  The  report  of  what  has  been 
done  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  b  encouraging ;  but 
we  have  room  only  for  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  annual 
report,  and  a  few  extracts  from  the  speeches  on  the  occasion. 

SUBSTAVCX  OF  THE  KBPORT. 

The  principles  of  peace  are  regarded  there  with  increasing 
fevor,  and  are  gaining  a  wider  and  stronger  hold  on  the  public 
mind*  Many  who  do  not  fully  embrace  the  views  of  the 
Society,  still  sympathize  and  cooperate  with  its  movements. 
They  have  during  the  year  begun  the  experiment  of  employ- 
ing an  agent,  and  have  published  55,000  copies,  for  the  most 
part  of  large  pamphlets,  and  967,000  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society ;  a  sum  total  equal  probably  to  four  or  five  millions 
of  ordinary  tracts.  They  have  republished  "  Obstacles  and 
Objections  to  the  Cause  of  Peace^^  a  pamphlet  large  enough 
for  a  volume,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  layman,  whose 
name  has  long  been  identified  with  this  cause.  They  have 
circulated  their  own  publications  among  some  of  the  higher 
seminaries  of  England,  sent  not  a  few  to  missionary  stations 
among  the  heathen,  and  translated  some  into  foreign  languages. 
Mr.  Medhurst,  a  well-known  missionary,  has  engaged  to  trans- 
late their  tracts  into  the  Chinese  language.  The  Society 
pethioned  Parliament  on  the  recent  difficulties  concerning  our 
north-eastern  boundary,  and  on  the  subject  of  a  Congress  of 
Nations  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  national  disputes. 
Some  letters  from  the  friends  of  peace  in  this  country,  written 
daring  the  war-alarms  of  last  spring,  were  extensively  publish- 
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ed  in  the  papers  of  England,  apparently  with  very  good  effect ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  efforts,  put  forth  there  and  here,  for  the 
purpose,  bad  an  important  influence  in  preventing  war. — Re* 
ceipts  during  the  year,  about  $2,700;  expenditures,  about 
$3,300. 

EXTBACTS    FROM  8PEKCHS8. 

GfiORGE  Bennett,  Esq.,  one  of  the  deputies  sent  some 
years  ago  to  vbit  missionary  stations  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  a  service  in  which  he  spent  eight  years,  and  trav- 
ersed land  and  sea  to  the  distance  of  more  than  90,000  miles, 
presided  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  London  Peace  Society, 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  some  remarks  which  we  shall 
entitle 

KZA80N8  FOR  ATTACHMENT  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

^I  will  just  state  one  or  two  reasons  why  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  and 
a  prlvile|;e  to  take  part  in  the  transactioDs  of  this  Society.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  war,  in  every  form,  is  inconsistent  both  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  gospel  of  our  divine 
Lord  and  Saviour.  I  believe,  also,  that  it  was  only  after  a  just  view 
of  the  true  priciples  of  the  gospel  had  been  lost,  that  Christians 
were  ever  induced  to  enter  into  the  trade  and  practice  of  war.  It 
is  also  my  confirmed  opinion,  that  the  true  interests  of  a  nation 
never  were  and  never  will  be  so  well  advanced  by  war  and 
bloodshed,  as  by  the  judicious  use  of  pacific  means,  and  therefore  it 
is  equally  unnecessary  and  unchristian.  I  am  further  persuaded, 
that  if  all  Christians,  including  the  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
were  but  united,  and  would  constantly,  as  opportunity  ofiered,  bear 
a' decided,  though  calm  testimony  against  war,  as  unchristian  and 
unnecessary,  wars  would  gradually  ftdi  into  disuse,  and  that  enlight- 
ened popular  opinion,  operating  upon  governments,  misunderstand- 
ings and  contests  between  nations  would  no  longer  be  the  occasion  of 
the  murder  of  thousands  of  unoffending  women  and  children,  the  de- 
struction of  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  and  the  sacking  of  towns  and 
cities ;  but  all  disputes  would  be  arranged  by  arbitration,  and  on  the 
rules  of  international  laws.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the  sacred  records, 
fi>r  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  increasingly  confirmed  my  con  viction 
that  the  glorious  promises  and  declarations  contained  therein,  that 
wars  shall  utterly  cease,  and  the  implements  of  war  be  turned  into 
those  of  industry  and  peace,  are  now  in  progress  of  fulfilment  I 
am  further  of  opinion  that  divine  Providence  will  bring  about  this 
cessation  of  wars  and  bloody  contests  not  by  miracle,  but  by  means, 
by  human  instrumentality;  that  is,  by  enlightening  the  public  mind 
respec^tiug  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  the  utter  need- 
lessness  of  war  to  settle  the  disputes  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individ- 
uals and  families.  Holding  these  opinions,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  warm 
interest  in  this  Society,  which  has  for  ito  object  the  establishment  of 
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permanent  and  universal  peace,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  means  the  divine  Being  is  using  for  the  development  and  fulfil- 
ment of  his  benevolent  intentions  towards  his  creatures." 

SPECIMEN  OF   ElfOLISH  VOLURTEEaS   IZT  THE   CAUSE   OF   PEACE. 

t 

G.  PiLKiNGTON,  once  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  but 
connpelled  by  his  views  of  war  as  incompatible  with  Chris- 
tianity, to  resign  bis  commission,  has  been  for  several  years 
traversing  Great  Britain  as  a  spontaneous  and  independent 
laborer  in  our  cause.  We  have  often  heard  of  him  as  an  able, 
single-hearted  champion  of  peace ;  and  the  subjoined  extracts 
give  an  amusing  view  of  the  manner  in  which  he  prosecutes 
his  noble,  self-denying  work : 

"I  have  been  upwards  of  five  years  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  principles  of  this  Society,  during  which  tiifae  I  have  travelled 
12,500  miles  through  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  have  addressed 
on  this  subject  400,000  people,  and  have  received  the  approbation  of 
our  principles  from  320  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  all  orthodox 
denominations,  without  any  exception  whatsoever.  I  have  been 
favored  with  a  power  to  convince  fifleen  military  officers  of  rank  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  all  war,  offensive  or  defensive ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  told  me  they  would  lay  down  their  swords,  and  never 
fight  again.  Only  within  these  last  three  days,  an  officer,  who  was 
convinced  by  hearing  a  lecture  from  me,  and  who,  having  debated 
for  some  time  in  his  mind  what  he  should  do  with  his  pistols, — for 
he  had  a  pair  of  expensive  duelling  pistols,  worth  twenty  guineas, 
and  a  rifle- barrelled  pocket-pistol,  which  he  carried  to  shoot  robbers 
with,  should  he  be  attacked  by  them, — and  having  given  up  the  idea 
which  first  occurred  to  him  of  throwing  them  into  the  New  River, 
lest  some  other  person  should  pick  them  up  and  make  use  of  them, 
in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  resolved  to  give  them  to  me ;  and 
three  days  ago  he  did  present  them  to  me,  observing,  ^Tbey  will  be 
safe  in  your  hands,  and  I  give  them  up  as  trophies."  I  have,  also, 
within  the  same  period,  received  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
who  declared,  in  my  hearing,  the  other  day,  that  he  was  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  all  war.  He  had  been  proposing  to  himself 
to  leave  his  present  profession,  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  he  thought  he  would  continue  in  it  for  a  time  longer,  in 
order  to  save  a  little  money  to  help  him  go  abroad  as  a  pilgrim  to 
proclaim  salvation  to  men.  But  now  he  was  so  impressed  with  the 
unlawfulness  of  all  war,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the 
profession  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  by  it  for  this  Christian 
purpose ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  go  out,  protesting  against  all  war, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  to  depend  for  support  on  his  Great 
Bhepherd. 

"  We  fail,  in  a  great  measure,  in  our  advocacy  of  the  peace  prin- 
eiple,by  too  generally  appealing  to  the  world,  instead  of  the  church. 
I  have  lately  put  the  question  to  Christians,  and  to  Christiana  only ; 
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for  they  are  the  teachers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  practitioners  of 
war.  I  single  them  out,  and  say  to  them,  ^  Come  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  any  authority  for  such  proceedings  there." 
In  visiting  a  town  in  the  north  some  years  ago,  I  happened  to  go  to 
a  place  of  worship,  and  was  sitting  in  the  gallery,  when  this  text 
was  announced  irom  the  pulpit :  **  Be  sober ;  be  vigilant ;  because 
your  adversary  the  devil  as  a  roaring  lion  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."  My  bills  had  been  posted  outside  the  walls, 
but  I  little  thought  I  was  the  enemy  that  was  ^oing  about  like  a 
roaring  lion.  The  preacher,  however,  soon  pomted  at  me,  and 
marked  me  out,  and  said,  '  His  bills  are  upon  your  walls.  That 
roan  will  teach  you  to  sit  down  in  your  armchair,  and  to  pray,  and 
let  the  enemy  come  in,  and  do  as  he  likes.  He  will  teach  you  that 
by  this  praying  you  will  succeed,  and  that  you  will  require  no  means 
whatever  to  protect  yourselves.'  This  only  brought  a  greater  con* 
gregatioo  to  my  lecture.  But  he  further  stated, '  I  read  that  Christ 
said,  "  If  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  what  hour  the  thief 
would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  through."  There,'  said  he,  *the  Saviour  teUs  us 
resistance  is  lawful ;  and  he  not  only  says  so,  but  he  calls  the  man 
a  good  man.'  The  poor  people  were  looking  up  at  him  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  swallowing  all  he  said,  and  taking  it  foF  gospel. 
At  the  Peace  Meeting  I  took  up  his  statements,  and  showed  wherein 
his  mistakes  lay.  I  told  the  people  that  the  term  ^good  man'  in  the 
text  meant  householder,  and  was  but  one  word,  being  very  different 
from  the  meaning  of  the  same  term  when  consisting  of  two  distinct 
words,  as  in  this  text :  '  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his 
heart  brin^eth  forth  that  which  is  good.'  As  to  the  sitting  down  in 
an  armchair,  and  depending  on  prayer  onlv,  I  may  sayj  that  though 
DO  man  desires  to  depend  on  prayer  more  than  I  do,  I  protest  against 
being  thoueht  indifferent  to  the  use  of  means.  I  believe  in  the  use 
of  means,  holy  means ;  give  me  but  holy  means, — ^the  Scriptures 
and  prayer, — and  I  will  go  forth  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord, 
confident  of  snccess. 

*^l  went  through  twenty-six  towns  of  Cornwall  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks.  At  Penzance  I  was  disappointed  by  a  meeting  not  taking 
place  on  the  day  expected.  In  walking  about  the  town  I  saw  some 
placards  announcing  that  a  meeting,  of  a  very  opposite  cluiracter, 
would  take  place.  I  went  to  it,  and  listened  to  two  orators,  who  were 
saying, '  We  will  have  this  and  that,  and  if  they  won't  let  us,  we'll 
fight  them.'  O,  said  I,  I  am  in  my  place  now ;  J  see  why  the  peace 
man  lost  his  opportunity.  I  listened  very  attentively  to  these  phys- 
ical force  men,  and  the  next  evening,  at  my  own  meeting,  I  took  up 
all  their  arguments.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  persons  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Peace  Society  advocate  came  forward,  and  said, 
'  It  must  be  a  providence  that  led  you  here  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
when  the  peace  of  the  country  is  at  stake.  You  are  throwing  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.' 

^  1  followed  in  the  rear  of  these  physical  force  men  from  town  to 
town,  until  at  last  I  was  called  an  emissary  of  the  government  But 
O  DO !  we  may  be  called  so,  because  no  man  can  go  beyond  us  in 
loyalty  where  the  authorities,  require  no  sinful  act  from  us;  and  we 
find  that,  in  preventing  crime,  we  do  more  good  than  those  who 
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wait  until  crime  18  committed,  and  then  destroy  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  hurl  him  unprepared  before  the  bar  of  God. 
I  gave  a  lecture  at  St.  Just,  and  six  days  afterwards  I  heard  that  some 
individuals  who  bad  signed  the  declaration  of  the  physical  force 
men,  tore  up  their  papers,  and  forsook  their  purpose.  I  determined 
to  go  to  the  head-quarters  of  these  people ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  I  held  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  which 
was  filled  by  5,000  persons,  and  I  was  told  that  as  many  went  away, 
not  being  able  to  get  in.  I  only  advanced  the  peace  principles.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  nor  have  I.  My  boast  is,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  politics.  I  am  neither  a  Whig,  nor  a  Tory,  nor  a 
Radical,  nor  am  I  any  thing  else  of  a  political  character.  No;  I  am 
a  peace  man — I  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  Having  these 
principles  in  my  heart,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.  Thus  I  endeavored  to  address  the  people  of  Birmingham ; 
but,  alas !  I  found  that  peace  principles  did  not  suit  the  physical  force 
men.  They  set  up  such  a  whistling,  and  groaning,  and  hooting,  that 
I  could  not  be  heard.  However,  I  determined  not  to  be  defeated,  so 
I  distributed  my  tracts  among  the  people.  Those  tracts  were  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  awful  consequences  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  and,  using  a  harmless  guile,  I  headed  them,  *  Revolution  for 
ever!"  intending  to  catch  the  attention.  I  distributed  6,000  of  these 
tracts  through  the  principal  towns  of  the  north,  in  the  space  of 
twenty  days. 

''At  length,  coming  home  to  meet  the  Peace  Society, — ^for  although 
I  am  not  a  member  of  your  Society,  I  am  your  covenanted  friend — 
the  reason  why  I  wish  not  to  be  a  member  is,  that  I  may  not  be 
assailed  on  that  ground  when  I  go  about  to  advocate  the  same  cause 
you  aim  to  advance, — I  was  coming  home  by  coach,  and  my  fellow- 
passengers  assisted  me  in  throwing  the  tracts  to  the  people,  and 
they  were  flying  like  snow  along  the  air.  In  passing  through  Mans- 
field I  saw  some  yeomanry  cavalry  there.  One  of  the  ofiicers 
accosting  me,  said,  'Did  you  distribute  these  tracts.^  'Yes,'  said 
I;  '  will  you  please  to  have  one?*  He  was  very  angry  about  it, and 
called  them  seditious.  I  wished  him  to  read  the  tract,  but  he  would 
not,  and  at  length  gave  me  in  charge  to  a  constable.  He  said  he 
did  not  want  to  read  any  more  than  he  saw  at  the  head — ^'Revolu- 
tion for  ever!'  I  was  dragged  from  the  coach  to  the  jail  like  a 
criminal,  and  every  one  thought  that  one  of  the  prime  leaders  of  the 
physical  force  men  was  captured.  1  requested  that  they  would  take 
chre  of  my  luggage.  '  O,'  said  the  ofilcer, '  we'll  take  care  of  you, 
and  your  luggage  too ;  you'll  be  clapped  in  the  strong  box  safely 
enough  before  long ;'  and  sure  enough  I  was ;  and  presently  the 

Jreomanry  came  to  look  at  me,  and  they  stared  at  me  most  marvel- 
onsly.  I  said,  '  My  friends,  do  you  see  any  thing  about  me  more 
extraordinary  than  you  do  about  other  men  ?  My  nose  is  between 
my  eyes,  is  it  not  ?  They  shook  their  heads  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  I  would  soon  have  reason  to  be  sorry  for  my  evil  deeds. 
At  last  the  officer  who  gave  me  in  charge  entered,  and  expressed 
bis  disapprobation  of  the  title  of  the  tract  I  recommended  to  him 
to  read  the  contents,  and  he  would  find  that  we  were  both  pulling 
in  the  same  boat  'O  no,' said  he, 'we  afe  not  indeed.'  After  a 
short  time,  he  permitted  me  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  whom  I 
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had  named,  in  the  town,  to  remain  there  until  twelve  o'clock,  when 
I  was  directed  to  appear  before  the  bench  of  magistrates.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  present,  who,  when  they  had  read 
the  tract,  and  found  out  the  mistake,  sent  for  me.  I  was  received 
in  a  courteous  manner.  The  Duk^  of  Portland  said,  *  Well,  sir,  I 
have  been  readinff  this  tract,  and  I  like  it  very  well ;  it  is  calculated 
to  do  much  good, but  (looking  very  kindly  at  me)  these  three  words!' 
'  O,'  said  I, '  those  three  words  are  the  Iwit  to  catch  the  fish  I  want.' 
^  But,'  said  the  Duke,  <  I  am  afraid  they  will  only  read  those  words, 
and  nothing  else,  for  the  rest  is  very  excellent.'  I  told  him  that  I 
knew  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  for  at  Barnstaple  the  people  came 
round  the  carriage,  asking  me  to  give  them  a  Torv  tract — so  they 
were  pleased  to  call  it,  as  they  call  every  thing  Tory  with  which 
they  differ.  The  individual  who  had  arrested  me  came  forward,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  put  me  to  so  much  inconvenience.  I 
said,  *  I  require  no  redress ;  I  am  a  Christian.    It  is  true  that  I  am 

Sut  to  great  inconvenience.  My  family  will  not  know  what  has 
indered  my  arrival,  and  I  have  paid  the  whole  of  my  passage 
money  all  the  way  to  London ;  but  this  is  no  moire  than  a  Christiap  must 
endure ;  and  so  far  from  desiring  to  censure  you,  I  am  delighted 
with  your  zeal  to  suppress  disorder  and  revolution,  although  1  have 
innocently  suffitred  by  iL'  I  then  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  all  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  is  anti-christian.  After  some 
conversation,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  returning  my  papers,  said, 
<  This  is  a  very  good  tract  of  yours,  and  most  ingeniously  got  up.' 
I  replied, '  Perhaps  your  grace  will  accept  it ;  1  do  not  expect  to 
make  a  revolutionist  of  you,^  They  laughed — I  took  leave,  and  on 
retiring  from  the  room  they  wished  me  '  God  speed.'  Thus  I  parted 
from  the  ma^strates  of  Mansfield,  having  shown  them  the  power  of 
the  peace  pnnciple  to  put  down  even  rebellion  and  riots. 

^  We  are  charged,  forsooth,  with  sitting  in  our  armchairs,  and 
using  no  means  to  protect  ourselves  from  eviL  I  charge  those 
who  depend  on  an  armed  force  with  doing  so.  They  say,  *  There 
is  an  army  in  the  country,  and  in  case  of  need  it  would  be  very 
active.  We  will  not  interfere  with  the  wrong-headed ;  we  will  wait, 
and  we  shall  see  how  soon  the  soldiers  will  chop  them  down ;  or, 
if  need  be,  we  will  aid  that  army,  for  defence  is  lawful,  and  we 
believe  we  shall  only  be  doing  good  to  aid  in  destroying  those  per- 
sons.' On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  who  believes  in  the  principle 
we  advocate  must  be  exertive.  Therefore  the  Christian  is  the  man 
to  whom  we  ought  to  appeal.  I  see  him  in  pulpits  in  various  nations 
wherever  war  has  been  proclaimed,  testifying  that  war  is  justifiable, 
in  the  midst  of  their  congregations.  I  see  him  in  the  pews  of  every 
denomination,  praying  for  the  success  of  the  wars  tne  nations  are 
engaged  in,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  I  see  wars  carried  on, 
and  Christians  going  forth,  casting  away  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  all  their  spiritual  armor,  and  taking  up  carnal  weapons,  and  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  the  battle,  making  the  world  believe  that  their 
heavenly  Father  sanctifies  war.  I  see  them  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  trampling  on  the  dead,  and  mowing  down  the  living,  both 
friend  and  foe,  Christian  and  infidel.  I  follow  them  from  the  field, 
and  say, '  You  have  just  killed  a  Christian ;  do  you  not  know  that 
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the  Scripture  saith,  ^Inasrauefa  afl  ye  hare  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these, my  brethren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me ?"'  He  repliesi 
'  O,  that  is  not  for  war,  that  is  for  a  time  of  peace !'  If  I  say,  ^  You 
have  killed  an  infidel,  and  the  Scripture  saith,  "  The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them," '  he  answers,  ^  O, 
that  does  not  apply  to  times  of  war.'  I  tell  him  he  is  commanded 
to  love  his  enemies.  '  Yes,'  he  says, '  but  not  when  at  war  with 
them.'  I  go  through  all  the  warning  and  commandments  that  high 
Heaven  has  recorckd  against  Ghristuins  engaging  in  bloody  contests, 
but  he  finds  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  conduct  in  the  very  act  of 
war,  for  breaking  and  disregarding  every  one  of  them.  I  say,  then, 
vntbout  fear  of  contradiction,  the  Christian  is  too  often  the  man 
who  says  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  carried  out ;  he  thinks  war  is 
necessary,  and  that  Scripture  is  of  no  force  acainit  him  until  the 
fight  has  ceased.  Then  he  goes  back,  and  takes  up  the  armor  of 
Christ,  which  he  had  thrown  off,  and  seeks  another  country  and 
another  king,  than  those  for  which  he  has  been  fighting,  and  thinks 
he  has  done  no  wrong." 

THE   SLAVERY  OF   SOLDIERS. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  war  not  often  noticed.  I  allude  to 
the  influence  of  military  discipline  on  those  subjected  to  its 
control.  When  a  man  enters  military  service,  for  a  paltry 
pecuniary  consideration  he  sells  his  dearest  birthright,  liberty  ! 
He  reduces  himself  to  a  mere  machine.  He  attempts  to  merge 
his  individual  responsibility,  as  an  intelligent  and  accountable 
being,  in  that  of  his  superior  officer.  The  definition  of  a  good 
soldier,  by  one  who  would  be  esteemed  a  good  officer,  b,  that 
he  is  a  roan  who  yields  implicit  obedience  to  all  commands ; 
who  never  attempts  to  put  troublesome  questions,  involving 
scruples  of  conscience ;  who  regards  no  law  but  that  expressed 
in  the  orders  of  his  superiors ;  who,  whether  he  be  required  to 
promote  the  foolish  and  obscene  rites  of  Hindooism,  to  do 
military  service  in  honor  of  a  pagan  deity  or  a  Roman  saint, 
or  to  destroy  his  fellow-man,  renders  to  all  and  each  of  these 
commands  a  prompt  obedience. 

A  melancholy  example  of  this  servility  was  afforded  in  one 
of  the  sanguinary  conflicts,  in  which  the  British  legion  in  Spain 
were  opposed  to  the  Carlists.  The  officer  of  a  detachment, 
when  marching  them  to  attack  a  fortification,  strictly  charged 
them  not  to  fire.  "  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  sir  ?"  inquired 
one  of  the  men.  His  reply,  which  has  been  applauded  as  a 
specimen  of  military  skill  and  firmness,  was,  "Turn  the  comer 
of  yonder  wall,  and  stab  with  your  bayonet  every  man  you 
meet."  Now,  I  ask,  shall  any  accountable  being  be  encour- 
aged to  place  himself  in  a  situation  which  requires  obedience 
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to  such  an  order?  What  will  be  the  sentence  on  the  actors 
in  such  a  scene,  when  all  shall  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 


TREATMENT   OF   SOLDIERS. 

"  Two  U,  S.  soldiers,"  says  a  Detriot  paper,  "  convicted 
of  desertion  at  Detroit,  received  6fty  lashes  apiece,  had  their 
heads  shaved  and  their  bodies  branded,  and  were  then  drum- 
med out  of  the  garrison/' 

'^  Nothing  is  more  common  [in  Egypt]  than  for  young  men 
to  disqualify  themselves  from  being  soldiers,  by  chopping  off 
a  fore-finger,  knocking  out  their  cartridge-teeth,  and  even 
putting  out  one  of  their  eyes.  All  military  service  is  compul- 
sory. I  have  frequently  seen  wretched  recruits,  just  kidnapped, 
marched  in  chains  or  with  their  hands  struck  through  wooden 
stocks,  to  the  various  barracks." 

Lord  Brougham  recently  ^'  asked  the  noble  Marquis  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  whether  any  steps  had  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  the  Militia  of  Canada 
an  individual  of  the  name  of  Prince,  who,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  the  reports  published  on  the  subject,  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  a  British  officer,  and  the  rank  of  a  Colonel,  by  order- 
ing to  be  shot  in  cold  blood  four  miserable  persons  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  but  reserved  for  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  an  English  Colonel,  who  drew  them  out  one 
by  one  from  their  places  of  confinement,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  shot.  The  account  he  found  was  but  too  true,  as  Col. 
Arthur  mentioned  it,  and  said,  by  way  of  mitigation  of  Col. 
Prince's  conduct,  that  he  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. There  was  but  one  state  of  excitement  which  could 
justify  such  an  act  of  barbarity,  and  that  was  what  would  entitle 
a  jury  to  bring  in  a  party  accused  of  murder  not  guilty,  on 
account  of  his  being  of  non-sane  mind  and  memory.  Their 
lordships  were  all  acquainted  with  the  case  of  Gov.  Wall,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  hanged,  for  flogging 
a  man  to  death  without  a  Court  martial ;  and  he  (Lord 
Brougham),  as  a  lawyer,  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Col. 
Prince  had  been  guilty  in  this  instance  of  murder." 


Armt  of  Criiva.  a  monk  of  the  Greek  Church,  sent  some  time 
ago  by  the  Russian  Government  into  China  to  ascertain  its  military 
force,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  bribery  and  deception,  in  collecting  the 
following  results :    The  Chinese  army  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
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The  first  is  a  gmrd  coroppsed  of  Maoohous,  1Iob:u1  Tartars  and 
ChiDese,  aroouDtiog  to  315,200.  The  second  is  called  the  Army  of 
the  ConqueriDg  Banner,  and  comprises  266,000  Manchous  and 
Mogul  Tartars.  The  third  is  the  Army  of  the  Green  Banner,  formed 
of  Chinese  alone,  and  amounting  to  666,300.  The  fourth  is  the 
Army  of  Thibet  and  Turkistan,  numbering  only  98,000.  The  total 
number  is  1,275,500,  subdivided,  like  tboM  of  Europe,  into  corps, 
divisions,  regiments,  battalions  and  squadron& 

We  know  not  how  much  credit  is  due  to  this  account,  but  if  it 
merely  approximates  to  the  truth,  it  proves  the  Chinese  far  less 
devoted  to  war  than  nations  reputedly  Christian.  Cbristendom, 
with  a  population  one  third  less  than  that  of  China,  keeps  nearly 
four  ndlUana  of  soldiers  under  arms  even  in  peace ;  a  proportion  fivx 
Tims  as  greed  as  among  those  pagans! 


SaCKIFICES    IfKCESBART  I2f  THE   CAUSE    OF   PeACX.     It  Is  Utterly 

in  vain  to  expect  the  cause  of  peace,  or  any  other  good  cause  to 
succeed  without  a  sacrifice.  There  was  never  an^  great  good  done 
without  a  sacrifice.  Man  was  not  redeemed  without  an  infinite 
sacrifice.  Christianity  was  not  propagated  without  a  great  sacrifice 
of  the  lives  of  many  martyrs ;  and  when  the  church  had  taken  the 
Bword  and  thereby  let  in  a  legion  of  abominations  into  its  bosom, 
it  was  not  begun  to  be  reformed  without  the  sacrifice  of  more 
martyrs ;  and  the  reformation  never  will  be  carried  on  to  that  per* 
fection  which  will  take  place  in  the  millenium  without  a  grtat 
eacrifice,— perhaps  of  life,  but  certainly  of  property,  popularity,  and 
a  thousand  other  things,  which  even  Christians  find  it  hard  to 
give  up. 

DEFERRED   NOTICES. 

Dr.  CHAimiNe's  Lecture  on  War.  This  eloquent  discourse  was 
originally  prepared  as  one  of  the  seven  lectures  delivered,  at  the 
request  of  our  Society,  in  this  city  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  was 
our  strong  desire  at  the  time,  to  publish  the  whole  series ;  and  they 
would  have  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  growing  liter- 
ature of  peace ;  but  the  state  of  our  fiinds  forbade  the  execution  of 
that  as  of  many  other  plans  which  we  deem  very  important  to  onr 
cause.  We  were  highly  gratified  to  find  one  of  our  booksellers 
issuing  it  during  the  war-breeze  from  Maine ;  and  we  thank  the 
gifted  author  not  only  for  the  original  lecture,  but  for  the  bold  and 
pertinent  prefiice,  of  nine  pages,  touching  our  border  difiiculties. 
We  designed  to  lay  it  under  large  contribution  for  our  present 
number. 

Malcgh's  Travels.  This  able  and  interesting  work  we  have 
room  barely  to  notice  as  furnishing,  like  Med  burst's  China,  and 
many  similar  publications  of  the  day,  not  a  few  incidental  illustra* 
tions  of  our  cause.  From  these,  and  some  other  works,  we  shall 
give  valuable  extracts  or  summaries  as  soon  as  our  limits  will  allow. 
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Christian  Review.  The  interest  tfken  by  many  of  our  Baptist 
brethren  in  the  cause  of  peace  is  well  known ;  and  thia  periodical 
of  theirs,  so  rich  in  matter,  and  so  beautiful  in  style,  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  as  an  incidental  co-worker.  More  than  a  year  ago,  we 
marked  nearly  an  entire  article,  of  great  pith  and  power,  to  be 
transferred  from  its  pages  to  our  own ;  but  the  printer  has  never 
found  room  for  it  Meanwhile  several  of  our  religiqus  papers  copied 
it  entire  to  meet  the  outburst  of  the  war-spirit  last  winter ;  and  we 
hope  ere-long  to  atone  for  our  own  neglect  by  stereotyping  it  for 
one  of  our  tracts.  It  is  understood  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Malcom. 

Periodicals  oir  Peace.  The  public  mind  is  obviously  waking 
to  this  subject  The  alarming  events  of  the  past  year  have  in  this 
respect  exerted  a  good  influence,  and  called  forth,  in  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day,  articles  far  too  numerous  for  us  to  notice ; 
but  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  special  reference  to  a  long  series  of 
bold,  eloquent  and  strongly  argued  pieces  in  a  secular  paper  pub- 
lished at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Some  of  them  have  been  copied  into 
several  papers ;  and  they  deserve,  like  many  others  we  could  men- 
tion, a  place  on  our  own  pages. 

pHiLAPRLPmA  Peace  Society.  A  society  under  this  name  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia  near  the  commencement  of  the. current 
year ;  but  the  interesting  account  of  its  formation,  communicated  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary,  did  not  reach  us  in  season  for  our  last  vol- 
ume, and  the  first  number  of  this  was  too  crowded  with  indispensa- 
ble matter  to  admit  the  document  Nor  can  we  even  now  give  it 
entire ;  but  we  chronicle  the  formation  of  the  Society  as  highly 
auspicious  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Such  a  Society  there  should  be, 
large,  vigorous  and  successful,  in  the  city  which  claims  Williaia 
Penn  for  its  founder  and  its  glory. 

The  preamble  avows  the  belief,  '^  that  the  taking  of  human  life, 
and  all  arrangements  which  contemplate  the  taking  of  human  life, 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  holy  religion  which  we  profess ; 
that  the  passions  which  lead  to  war,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be 
maintained,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  virtues  which  Chris- 
tianity enjoins,  and  condemned  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  our 
Saviour,  and  all  his  professed  followers  for  the  first  two  centuries," 
&C.  The  second  article  of  the  constitution  declares  ^  the  object  to  be 
to  advance  these  principles"  by  all  proper  means  of  moral  suasion, 
and  pledges  the  members  '^to  oppose  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  by 
any  earthly  power  in  any  case  whatever."  President,  Sahuei.  J. 
Levick  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Thomas  S.  Ca vender.  Its  meetings 
are  monthly ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  often  from  it 
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LoNDOir  CoRRESPOivDEifT.  MnirgovemmenL — WiBhing  to  avoid 
all  interference  with  the  non-resistance  moTementi  we  have  8tudi« 
ously  refrained  even  from  giving  the  views  incidentally  expressed 
by  our  most  valued  correspondents  on  the  subject  Still  we  think 
it  well  to  keep  the  public  apprized,that  the  great  body  of  strong  peace- 
men  stand  aloof  from  that  enterprise  as  entirely  distinct  from  our 
own,  if  not  unworthy  of  their  support  Few  even  of  the  Quakers 
seem  to  regard  it  with  favor ;  and  J.  J.  Gumey,  on  giving  our  President 
ast  winter  $100  towards  publishing  the  forthcoming  Essays  on  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  said,  ^if  we  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Non-resistants,  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  us."  The  follow- 
ing brief  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  a  few  months  ago  to  our 
President  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  London  Peace  Society, 
an  advocate  for  the  strongest  principles  of  peace,  will  show  the 
▼lews  of  that  Society  concerning  this  new  movement: 

^The  new  Society,  sprung  up  among  you,  apparently  wishes  to 
claim  some  affinity  with  the  Abolitionists,  and  also  with  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society.  So  far  as  I  understand  its  constitution,  and  the 
tendency  of  its  principles,  1  should  say,  in  the  lanffuaffe  of  Gamaliel, 
*  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone.  If  this  counsel,  or 
this  work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but,  if  it  be  of  God, 
^e  cannot  overthrow  it'  I  know  I  am  liable  to  err;  and  I  will  read- 
ily renounce  the  views  I  have  upon  this  subject  when  I  am  solidly 
convinced  they  are  wrong.  1  have  no  great  fear  that  the  Society 
can  make  much  progress,  if  its  opponents  do  not  by  injudicious 
opposition  make  it  popular.        •••#••• 

**  Would  not  the  system  of  the  Non-resistants  level  all  societv, 
and  even  overturn  their  own  constitution  ?  Would  not  all  family 
discipline  be  crippled  or  destroyed  ?  Would  not  all  human  authori- 
ty in  the  whole  fiiroily  of  man  be  at  an  end,  and  every  one  left  to  do 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes?  If  human  governments, 
whatever  their  form,  are  sinful,  must  not  such  a  sentiment  sweep 
away  at  once  all  courts  of  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  parochial, 
provincial  and  national  ?  Does  it  not  disorganize  all  society,  and 
throw  us  all  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  make  the  whole  human 
race  a  rope  of  sand  ?" 

Waut  or  MORS  ROOM.  We  never  have  put  to  press  a  number  of 
our  work  without  being  obliged  to  omit  several  articles  important  in 
our  view  to  be  inserted  at  the  time ;  and,  were  it  semi-monthly,  we 
should  still  be  unable  to  publish  all  the  matter  that  is  constantly 
accumulating  on  a  subject  so  vast  We  hope  this  will  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  omission  or  delay  of  articles  which  ought  to  come 
at  once  before  the  public. 
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HoH.  B.  F.  BuTLE&'s  Addrxu  at  Wxbt  Pouvt*  Mr.  Butler's 
character  aa  a  profesaed  ChristiaD,  and  his  standing  as  a  politician^ 
would  seem  to  demand  some  special  notice  of  this  pamphlet ;  and 
such  a  notice  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  whenever  our  limits  will 
allow.  It  is  less  offensive  to  the  strictest  friends  of  peace  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  place  and  occasion.  It  deala  in 
no  slang,  no  abuse  of  peace-men.  Its  whole  tone  is  candid,  court- 
eous and  elevated.  Still  we  deprecate  its  influence,  and  think  that 
many  of  its  sentiments  call  for  Christian  animadversion. 


t^gtnciea.  We  have  no  room  for  an  account  of  these,  and  can 
merely  say  that  they  are  prosecuted  by  our  Secretary  and  General 
Agent  with  unabated  zeal  and  success.  The  field  is  ripe  for  the 
harvest;  and  we  need  only  the  means  of  sending  forth  laborers,  to 
reap  an  abundant  harvest 


0[7^The  MoocaUj  though  issued  for  a  time  only  once  in  two 
months  with  the  hope  of  having  it  date  its  future  volumes  firom  the 
first  of  January  instead  of  June,  is  still  regarded  as  permanently  a 
monthly  periodical.  Twelve  numbers  will  be  sent  to  every  sub- 
scriber ;  and  we  suppose  it  can  make  little,  if  any  difference,  wheth- 
er he  receives  them  all  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 


ipta  frvm  Juhi  15  ta  Septmber  15. 
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MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

Few  among  us  are  aware  of  the  influence  exerted  bj  our 
Revolutionary  War  on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our 
eountiy.    This  part  of  the  tale  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  told ; 
and,  if  it  had,  we  should  have  beeti  slow  to  believe  the  un- 
deniable facts  in  the  case.    The  object  of  that  struggle  was  so 
good,  its  results  so  glorious,  and  many  of  its  leaders  so  eminent 
for  their  virtues,  that  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  it  as  free 
fiom  Beaily  all  the  objections  so  justly  chargeable  on  most  wars. 
StiU  it  was  war ;  and  we  find  in  an  old  book,  recendy  thrown 
in  our  way,  the  most  ample  proofi  of  its  having  exerted  a  bale- 
fill  influence  pn  the  character  of  the  nation.    This  book  b  en- 
titled, Bathxol  :  A  Voice  from  the  WUdemess^  tfc^y  or  a  joint 
testimony  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward.    It  was 
printed  in  Boston,  1783,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.    It 
is  dated  at  Windham,  N.  H.,  May  31,  1783,  and  signed  by 
Simon  Williams,  as  cleik ;  circumstances  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  body  whk;b  issued  it,  must  have  been  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  Londonderry  Presbytery,  and  probably  included 
^  all  the  presbyterians  then  inr  New  England. 

Tbe  occasndta  and  design  of  the  book  are  stated  at  the  outset* 
The  Presbytery,  <^  having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the 
freeent  low  state  of  vital  religion  in  this  country,  the  alarming 

vou  UI.— ^KO.  IV.  t 
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progress  of  vice  and  immorality  of  every  kind,  and  the  growing 
defection  fixxn  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures/' rsadved  '' openly  and  faithfully  to  bear  testimony 
against  these  things,  and  solemnly  to  warn  the  churches  against 
them,  in  order  to  keep  those  pure  which  are  committed  to  our 
care,  and  deliver  the  souls  of  men  from  the  snare  of  the  devil, 
and  our  own  from  the  blood  of  all  men." 

THE    DXCLZirS    OF    VIKTUS    AlTD    PZXTT    OXITX&AX.. 

*^  It  has  pleased  the  Holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  for  eight 
long  years,  to  continue  on  America  the  awful  judgment  of  a 
bloody  and  destructive  war.  Never  did  he  open  a  controversy 
with  his  creatures  without  just  cause ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did 
the  mon^  state  of  any  nation  aflbrd  less  pretext  for  a  favorable 
construction  of  public  adversities  than  that  of  our  country  at 
the  present  day.  The  transgressions  of  its  inhabitants  have 
been  multiplied,  and  colored  with  aggravations  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Every  sober  eye  observes  them  wiui  concern;  and 
God  has  borne  a  testimony  from  heaven  against  them  as  loud 
and  alarming,  as  it  b  long^nd  sorely  feiu  Yet,  amidst  all  our 
fasts  on  account  of  these  Judgments,  little,  very  little,  if  any 
notice  has  been  taken  by  the  authority  which  enjoins  them,  of 
the  public  sins  and  backslidings  that  nave  brought  those  judg- 
ments upon  us. 

*^  He  must  be  a  stranger  indeed  in  oar  Israel,  to  whom  it  re- 
mains till  now  a  secret,  that  the  regard  lo  religion  for  which 
New  England  was  once  conspicuous,  has  vanished  fiiom  among 
us  in  a  lamentable  degree.  Serious  godliness  seems  to  come 
into  remembrance  with  many  only  as  Samson  in  the  dungeon 
did  with  his  heathen  captors,  to  be  brought  forth  m  a  ridiculous 
garb  as  a  subject  of  banter.  In  what  is  commonly  called  the 
best  companies,  the  power  of  vital  religion  is  seldom  mentioned, 
unless  to  be  treated  fts  its  great  Author  was  by  the  nobles  of 
Judea.  Contempt  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  passes  for  a  token 
of  politeness ;  and  a  readiness  at  retailing  low  puns  and  stale 
criticisms  upon  that  divine  volume,  b  the  only  way  by  wUch 
many  endeavor  to  palm  themselves  on  the  multitude  for  men  of 
qpcommon  genius,  and  incomparable  learning.  Scarce  any 
book  b  less  improved,  understood  or  believed  at  thb  day,  than 
the  Bible. 

^<  It  is  impossible  for  a  serious  mind  to  review  the  face  of  this 
eountry  at  thb  period  without  being  struck  with  the  alarming 
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strides  by  which  the  spiiii  of  ungodliness  had  ad vt need  upon  it 
dufing  the  last  twenty  years*"— the  iotemd  between  the  old 
French  War,  and  the  bej^noing  of  our  Revolutionaiy  War ;  an 
era  of  almost  contidilal  wai^xcitement  on  the  public  mind* 
*'  Religion  was  never  seen  at  a  lower  ebb  since  the  first  planta* 
tions  Mgan  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  The  power  of  it  had  in 
most  places  vanished  out  of  sight;  little  more  than  the  name 
was  left.  Vtiuty*  intemperance,  and  a  worldly  mind  were,  in 
manilbld  instances,  found  staining  the  Christian  professioo. 
Spots  of  that  kind  were  multiplied  b  the  solemn  feasts  of  the 
cbuffcfaes,  and  discipline  was  dwii^dled  away  to  a  shadow. 

^*  The  serious  cirDumstances  preceding  and  accompanying  the 
present  war  would,  it  was  supposed  by  many,  have  been  follow* 
ed  by  a  solemn  and  general  attention  to  the  business  of  religion^ 
But  the  fact  did  by  no  means  answer  to  the  theory ;  for,  strange 
to  relate,  instead  of  reviTwg  such  a  temper  when  it  was  dead, 
it  quenched  the  few  Sjparks  of  it  where  they  had  been  previous* 
ly  kindled.  The  chief  concerns  apparent  among  the  people 
vere  personal  safety,  private  emolument,  and  their  country's 
defence.  Each  of  these  objects  had  its  votaries ;  but  the  three 
divided  the  genemtion  among  them/' 

''The  scheme  of  Univeisalism," — Origenitn^  the  writer 
generally  terms  it,—''  bad  a  more  extensive  currency  among 
us  in  this  day  of  daiknes^  than  any  other  that  chose  to  be  tacked 
to  a  Christian  name ;''  and  many  others,  under  that  general 
name  are  mentioned  in  the  book.  "  Deism  advanced  in  our 
populous  towns  from  year  to  year ;  private  societies  for  its  sup* 
port  ti^re  multiplied ;  in  some,  its  principles  began  to  be  taugnt 
in  public ;  and  in  others,  self-murders  became  frequent  under 
the  shape  of  martyrdoms  for  attestation  of  its  tenets. 

In  every  other  respect,  the  face  of  religkm  has  worn  all  the 
features  of  a  fatal  decay.  Among  the  people  at  large,  it  seemed 
to  make  no  part  of  their  business ;  and  there  was  but  little  evi- 
dence of  its  being  an  object  of  concern  with  the  public  bodies 
into  whose  hands  they  had  committed  the  reins  of  government 
over  them. 

It  is  felt  by  serious  minds  as  a  matter  of  sore  lamentation, 
that  a  step  ao  important  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  em* 
pire  should  he  taken  by  Christians  without  the  appearance  of 
any  regard  to  the  King  of  kings.  It  will  be  bard  to  reconcile 
it  to  the  profeBSKNi  of  religion  in  America,  and  it  would  have 
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been  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  6rst  planters  of 
this  land,  that  all  former  connection  should  be  solemnly  broken 
off  with  an  earthly  king,  and  the  highest  aothority  in  the  land 
should  foitnally  announce  to  all  the  world  the  commencement 
of  a  new  state  of  existence  for  this  country,  without  one  public 
step  taken  to  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  the  Monarch  of 
the  skies,  or  to  recognise  our  allegiance  to  his  government 

This  lamentable  neglect  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  so  notorious  iti 
the  Brst  step  towards  our  natk)nal  existence,  was  not  confined 
to  that  alone.  Every  following  step  of  general  importance 
spoke  the  same  language.  The  confederation  of  the  States, 
and  the  contracting  of  alliances  with  other  nations,  were  all 
matters  of  tiie  highest  moment  to  America ;  but  was  there  any 
care  taken  to  call  its  inhabitants  to  wait  upon  God  for  his  direc- 
tion and  blessing  in  them  ?  Time  was  when  steps  of  such  im- 
portance would  not  have  been  ventured  on  in  this  country  with- 
out being  pre&ced  by  days  of  humiliation^  fasting  and  prayer." 

TBS    WAT    Ijr  WHICH    THS  aSStJLT  OF    OVtL  RBVOLTTTXOHAST  COlf* 

TJtBT     WAS    CBZ.VBRATXD. 

'^  Never  was  a  people  under  greater  obligatkm  to  acknowl- 
edge the  finger  of  God ;  and  scarce  was  there  a  nation  more 
guilty  of  robbing  Jehovah  of  his  praise.  No  public  thanks- 
giving was  appointed  through  the  land,  nor  even  through  any 
single  State.  Instead  of  this,  our  rejoicings  bore  all  the  marks 
of  the  heathen  orgies.  Feasting  and  drunkenness,  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  display  of  colors  and 
the  illumination  of  windows,  the  blaze  of  bonfires,  and  the  pomp 
of  balls, — these  were  the  goodly  tribute  paid  in  our  towns  and 
cities  to  that  holy  and  merciful  Being  who  rules  in  the  armies  of 
heaven  and  earth,  for  a  deliverance  wrought  by  his  own  power 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  ears  of  generations  unborn  to 
tingle  at  the  rehearsal  of  it." 

HBGZ.XCT    or    THX    lABBATK    AVD    THX    WOBSRZP    OF    GOD. 

''The  holy  Sabbath  has  long  been  the  eye«eore  of  the  pro- 
fane ;  and  it  is  grown  bto  such  contempt  that  all  the  force  of 
civil  laws  can  scarcely  suffice  to  preserve  even  the  appearance 
of  regard  to  it.  Never  was  the  public  worship  of  God  so  gen- 
erally vo^d  away  as  at  the  present.  Many,  grudging  the  ex- 
pense of  supportmg  it,  have  dismissed  Grod's  ambassadors,  and 
locked  up  the  doors  of  his  house.  The  regular  churches 
through  the  land  have  suffered  sorely  in  the  coBimon.  storm. 
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As  if  the  British  army  htd  been  sent  not  so  much  against  New 
England,  as  against  New  England's  God,  the  houses  sacred  to 
bis  wcMfsbip  became,  wherever  they  went,  the  prime  butt  of 
their  vengeance.  Some  were  turned  into  stables,  some  into 
riding-houses,  some  consumed  with  flames,  and  some  rased  to 
the  foundation.  Of  those  which  remained,  not  a  few  were 
shut  by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  pastors,  and  tmny  deserted 
by  the  dbpersion  of  the  congregations  that  used  to  improve 
them. 

Family  worship  is  a  stranger  to  the  dwellings  of  tbousandsi 
and  the  judgments  of  Heaven  against  Sabbath-breaking  are 
pleaded  as  an  argument  for  continuing  in  that  sin.  How  often 
IS  the  pious  eye  shocked  at  the  sight  of  men  hurrying  away  the 
most  precious  moments  of  the  Lord's  day  in  sending  vessels  to 
sea,  in  beginning  or  pursuing  journeys  on  the  business  of  this 
world,  or  in  wasting  that  holy  season  in  indolence  at  home,  or 
in  impertinent  visits,  or  idle  walks  about  the  wharves,  streets  or 
fields,  ffew  many  there  are  that  habitually  combine  to  kill 
the  time  on  that  sacred  day  in  coffee-houses  and  sots'  boles,  in 
bargains  or  news,  in  gaming  or  intemperance.  And  if  sucii 
outrages  against  God  and  religion  are  called  into  question,  the 
answer  in  almost  every  mouth  is  ready, — ^iis  urar-tunes." 

OTBBm    tlKS    AXTB    TICBI    TRMrALMVT, 

1.  ProfaneneM.  "The  profanest  language  of  mouths  set 
against  heaven,  is  become  the  fashionable  dialect.  The  youth, 
bred  in  the  innocence  of  a  moral  retreat,  that  was  never  heard 
to  defile  his  tongue  with  one  profane  oath  in  his  life,  no  sooner 
gets  entered  on  board  of  a  privateer,  or  has  spent  a  few  days 
in  the  camp,  than  we  find  him  learned  in  all  the  language  of 
bell !  The  most  horrid  oaths  and  infernal  curses  load  and  taint 
the  air  about  him.  And  thb  language  passes  current  as  graces 
of  conversatioui  as  a  polish  of  style  that  should  suffice  to  dub 
him  a  fine  gentleman^  or  as  certain  proof  of  his  heroism  in  all 
the  feats  of  war!" 

S.  hitemperancei  '^Intemperance,  in  an  ungovemed  passion 
for,  and  an  mimoderate  use  of  strong  and  spirituous  liquors  even 
to  that' intoxication  which  degrades  human  nature  below  the 
brutal  herd,  is  become  sadly  common  among  us  men ;  and  this 
monster,  not 'content  with  human  sacrifices  among  the  men, 
and  with  making  shipwreck  of  many  professors  of  religion,  has 
begun  to  ravage  and  destroy  even  the  gentler  sex  too !" 

8.  Corruption^  Fraud  and  Cruelty.    "  Benevolence  to  our 
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fellowHnea  was  perhaps  never  less  cultivated  in  any  countrx 
than  of  late  among  us.  Hard-hearted  indiffisrence  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  has  risen  up  and 
seized  her  throne.  The  base-bom  spirit  of  selfishness  never 
had  so  unrestrained  sway  in  this  land.  This  has  cut  out  work 
for  all  the  passions,  and  kept  them  in  constant  employ.  Pride 
and  false  honor  have  disgraced  our  armies  with  the  barbarous 
Gothic  practice  of  duelling,  and  friends  have  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  whilst  the  connivance  of  superiors 
has  given  sanction  to  the  crime.  Avarice  stalks  in  the  streets, 
or  lurks  at  the  corners,  and  has  stained  the  public  roads  with 
inhuman  murders.  Avarice  and  extortion  were  never  carried 
here  to  such  lengths.  Fraud  and  oppressbn  sweep  all  before 
them ;  and  debauchery  and  vice  fill  both  town  and  country. 
Glaring  instances  of  peculation,  and  breach  of  public  trust,  are 
sheltered  and  uncensured;  and  private  robberies,  thefts  and 
burglaries  abound  more  and  more." 

4.  lAcentwumese.  '^  It  is  well-known  that  this  period  never 
bad  its  parallel  in  America,  for.  the  prevalence  of  all  the  vices 
of  sensuality.  The  infamous  custom  in  many  places  of  toler- 
ating young  persons  of  both  sexes and  to  spend  whole 

nights  under  pretexts  of  courtship,  even  with  the  connivance  of 
the  heads  of  tne  family,  is  a  curse  peculiar  to  some  parts  of  this 
land.  l)ncleanness  is  awfully  increased ;  anti-nuptial  fornica- 
tions are  so  lirequent,  and  so  alightly  censured,  that  it  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime ;  adulteries  are  excused  under 
the  name  of  gallantries ;  books  utterly  unfit  for  a  modSst  eye, 
are  published  avowedly  on  purpose  to  teach  intrigue  as  a 
science ;  and  the  poisonous  letters  of  a  British  nobleman  are 
eagerly  bought  up,  read  and  commended  as  a  standard  of 
politeness  and  true  ta$te>  though  the  direct  tendency  is  to 
patronize  lewdness,  and  make  the  world  forget  that  chastity  is 
a  virtue." 

5.  Effects  of  the  Vfor  on  the  cause  of  learning.  '<  The  ca- 
lamities of  the  times  have  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  inter- 
ests of  learning.  Buildings  erected  for  the  seats  of  science, 
never  failed  to  suffer  peculiar  marks  of  Britbh  indignation  whea 
they  fell  in  the  way  of  th^r  troops.  Some  colleges  have  been 
rifled,  others  reduced  to  ashes,  and  not  one  in  America  has 
escaped,  Dartmouth  alone  excepted.  Under  such  discourage- 
ments, eduoation  languished,  and  many  of  the  youth,  destined 
for  the  ser<yice  of  the  church,  betook  themselves  for  a  living  to 
the  law,  to  Icade,  to  .the  army  and  the  navy." 
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■VIPHSIOW    OF    ASTiyAI.1. 

No  condensed  tccount  of  such  a  suspension  isgiven ;  but  the 
fact  is  stated  or  implied  on  almost  every  page  of  the  book  be- 
fore us.  The  glorious  revival  under  the  labors  of  WhiteQeld, 
Edwards  and  the  Tennants,  continued  from  1739  to  1744, 
when  the  war  between  France  and  England  commenced,  and 
the  expedition  was  undertaken  against  Loubburg.  Peace 
came  in  1748 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
French  with  the  Indians,  '^the  sweets  of  peace  could  never  be 
said  to  have  been  enjoyed  with  any  aeourity  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  parts,  until  the  flames  of  a  new  war  openly  broke 
forth  again  in  17S5."  The  country  was  thus  kept  more  or 
less  in  a  war^ferment  from  1744  to  the  close  of  our  revolution- 
ary struggle  in  1783 ;  and  during  this  whole  period  of  forty 
years  there  was  an  almost  universal  and  unbroken  dearth  of 
revivals.  The  book  before  us  records  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
praise  of  sovereign  grace ;  but  they  occurred  in  places  remote 
from  the  seat  and  worst  influences  of  that  war-excitement 
which  thus  held  in  check  the  blessed  work  that  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  halycon  days  of  peace. 

Here  b  a  glimpse  at  the  moral  influence  of  war ;  and  we  beg 
our  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the  church  to  ponder  these 
statements  of  eye-witnesses,  and  remember  that  they  detail  the 
efl^ts  of  a  war  as  unexceptionable  in  its  origin,  progress  and 
results  as  any  recorded  in  secular  history.  If  such  a  war  pro- 
duced such  evils,  how  baleful  the  influence  of  the  whole  custom 
upon  the  interests  of  virtue  and  piety,  upon  the  present  and 
everlasting  welfare  of  mankind ! 


CHINA. 


From  Medhurst's  recent  and  very  valuable  work  on  China, 

we  condense  a  few  items  appropriate  to  our  pages. 

L  Its  Extent.    China  Proper,  consisting  of  eighteen  fertile 
and  extensive  provinces,  covers  1,298,000  square  mileS|0r  about 
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830,720,000  English  acres,  for  the  most  part  densely  populated. 
This  central  territory  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  a  vast  but  thinly  peopled  region ;  and  the  power  and  gran* 
deur  of  China  are  augmented  by  her  authority  or  influence  over 
Thibet,  Corea  and  Loo-Choo,  over  Cochin-China,  Camboja, 
Burmab  and  Siam ;  including  within  35  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
70  of  longitude,  more  than  3,000,000  square  miles. 

11.  Its  PopoLAtioN,  This  has  long  been  a  subject  of  did* 
pute  among  learned  men ;  but  recent  inquiries  and  disclosures 
pretty  fully  confirm  the  highest  estimates  hitherto  reported. 
Dr.  Morrison  investigated  the  point  with  great  care,  and  gath- 
ered full  and  satisfactory  information  fiom  official  documents. 
China  b  furnished  with  the  best  means  of  an  accurate  census^ 
'^  Every  district  has  its  appropriate  officer ;  every  street,  its  cod* 
stable ;  and  every  ten  houses,  its  tything-man.  Every  family 
is  reqqired  to  have  a  board  always  banging  up  in  the  house, 
and  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  authorized  officers,  on  which 
the  names  of  all  persons,  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
house,  are  inscribed."  From  these  boards,  or  from  the  repora 
of  beads  of  families,  an  annual  census  is  made  for  purposes  of 
internal  policy ;  and  the  results  given  in  these  "  statistical  ao* 
counts  of  the  empire,"  so  far  from  being  exaggerated  for  the 
gratification  of  national  vanity,  are  likely,  for  various  reasons 
stated  by  Morrison  and  Medhurst,  to  fall  below  the  actual 
number.  We  subjoin  the  following  progressive  view  of  the 
population  fixwn  1393  to  1813,  the  date  of  Morrison's  inquiries: 

In  1399, 60,545,611.  In  1711, 28«605,7I& 

1662, 21,068,600.  1753, 102,328,25a 

1668, 25,386,209.  1792, 307,467,200. 

1710, ..... .123,312,20a  1812, 361,221,90a 

The  following  are  estimates  of  different  writers  at  the  periods 
designated : 

In  1743,  according  to  Amiot, 157,301,755. 

1762,  "  Grosier, 198,214,553. 

1790,  «  Morrison, 143,125,234. 

1792,  <"  Sir  6.  Staunton, 333^000,00a 

These  estimates  do  not  profess  to  be  accurate ;  but  the  former 
were  copied  from  official  returns  of  the  population  at  the  speci- 
fied dates.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  tor  the  alternate  increase 
and  decrease.  From  1393  to  1662  they  were  reduced  from 
60,000,000  to  21,000,000,  and  continued  very  much  the  same 
for  neariy  a  century,  when  they  rose  to  more  than  100,000,000. 
The  first  reduction  was  occasioned  by  the  wars  attending  the 
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Tartar  conquest  of  China;  by  large  portions  of  the  .empire  iii 
the  south  and  west  not  being  completely  subdued,  so  as  to  be 
reckoned  as  subjects ;  and  by  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue 
in  the  form  of  a  capitation  tax,  which  led  vast  multitudes  to 
evade  the  enrolment  of  themselves  and  their  families.  At 
length,  however,  the  capitation  tax  was  converted  into  a  land 
tax,  and  the  efibct  was  soon  visible  4n  the  results  of  the  annual 
census.  The  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
from  1711  to  1753,  and  thence  to  1792,  was  occasioned  main-* 
1y  by  the  almost  uninterrapted  peace  of  China ;  and  the  dipiin-* 
ished  rate  of  increase  from  179^  to  1812,  was  owing  to  emi« 
gratioo  and  to  the  use  of  opium. 

Morrison  and  Medhurst  both  suppose  China  to  contain  not 
less  than  361,000,000  inhabitants.  Nor  is  thb  incredible. 
China  Proper  alone  embraces  830,720,000  English  acres ;  and 
this  would  give  nearly  2^^  acres  for  every  inhabitant ;  while  an 
English  physician  has  calculated  that  a  single  acre  cultivated 
with  potatoes,  would  subsist  nearly  50  persons.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  millions  would  be  only  200  to  every  souare 
mile;  and  there  are  in  Holland  210  to  the  square  oule,  in  Eng- 
land, 244,  in  Ireland,  256,  and  in  Belgium,  333. 

HI.  Destructive  intluencr  of  Opium  on  the  popula- 
tion OF  China.  From  the  close  of  the  Tartar  wars  to  the 
introduction  of  opium  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  population  increased  during  long  periods  at  the  annual  rate 
of  about  three  per  cent.;  but  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
thb  pernicious  drug,  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one  per  cent. 

*'  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  effects  of  opium-smoking  in 
the  eastern  world,  can  hardly  form  any  conception  of  its  in- 
jurious results  on  the  health,  energies  and  lives  of  those  who 
indulge  in  it.  When  the  habit  is  once  formed,  it  grows  till  it 
becomes  inveterate.  In  proportion  as  the  wretched  victim 
comes  under  its  power,  so  is  bis  ability  to  resist  temptation  less 
strong ;  and,  debilitated  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  he  is  unable 
to  earn  bis  usual  pittance,  and  not  unfrequendy  sinks  under  the 
cravings  of  an  appetite  which  he  is  unable  to  gratify.  Thus 
they  may  be  seen  hanging  their  heads  by  the  doors  of  the 
opium-shops,  which  the  hard-hearted  keepers,  having  fleeced 
them  of  their  all,  will  not  permit  them  to  enter;  and  shut  out 
from  their  own  dwellings,  either  by  angry  relations  or  ruthless 
creditors,  they  die  in  the  streets,  unpitied  and  despised.  In 
iact,  every  opium-smoker  may  calculate  upon  shortening  bis 
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life  ten  jrears  from  the  time  when  he  commences  the  practice ; 
and,  reckoning  the  shortened  lives,  the  frequent  diseases,  and 
the  actual  starvation  which  are  the  result  of  this  practice  in 
China,  we  ma  j  venture  to  assert  that  this  pernicious  drug  ao- 
Bually  destroys  myriads  of  individuals." 

Before  1796,  opium,  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  duty^ 
was  imported  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  hundred  chests;  but, 
though  since  that  time  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  its 
importation  has  increased,  especially  within  a  few  years,  at  the 
fearfiil  rate  of  the  £>llowing  table. 

In  181(S,  were  imported  3,!210  chests,  valued  at  $3,657,000. 

1830, 4,770 8,400,800. 

1835^ 9,621 7,606,205. 

1830, ...18,760 12,900,031. 

1832, 23,670 15,338,160. 

1836, 27,111 17,904,24a 

^^^\t^^i:'Z":^^\  probably  about  23,000,000. 

IV.  IMiLiTART  Establishment  of  China.  The  govern- 
ment of  China  includes  under  its  cabinet  of  ministers  six  tribu- 
nals,— 'the  tribunal  of  civil  office,  of  revenue,  of  rites,  of  war, 
of  punishments,  and  of  public  works.  The  tribunal  of  war 
Superintends  all  the  military  afiairs  of  the  empire.  The  army, 
rated  at  700,000,  is  a  sort  of  militia,  **  being  employed  a  part 
of  the  year  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  contributing  to  their 
own  support.  These  generally  clothe  and  arm  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancy,  and  are  distingubhed  by  the  char- 
acter robust  stitched  on  their  jackets  in  front,  and  the  word 
brave  behind  !  The  regularly  organized  troops  of  the  present 
dynasty  are  the  Tartar  legions,  which  amount  to  80,000  efiec- 
tive  men,  arranged  under  ei^ht  banners,  and  alway's  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government.  These  are  so  distributed  throughout 
the  empire  as  to  keep  four  thousand  times  their  own  number  in 
order,— 80,000X4,000=320,000,000. 

Chinese  preparations  for  war  compared  with  those 
OF  Christendom.  We  have  in  former  numbers  given  some 
estimates  on  this  subject ;  but,  though  very  low  in  contrast  with 
those  of  Christian  nations,  we  now  ascertain  them  to  have  been 
much  too  high.  It  seems  from  Mr.  JVledhurst's  account,  that 
the  regular  army  of  China  amounts  merely  to  80,000  men;, 
that  all  the  other  soldiers  (700,000)  resemble  our  militia  more 
than  they  do  the  standing  armies  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  en- 
tire military  force  of  an  empire  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  361,000,000,  is  only  780,00a 
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Contrast  this  with  the  military  eMbfishnieDls  6(  Christendoiib 
With  a  population  oi  Ittde  more  than  800^000,000,  she  maiiH 
tains  even  in  peace  between  three  and  four  roillioDS  of  soldiers; 
an  average  of  one  soldier  to  about  70  inhabitants;  while 
China,  if  we  reckon  tmlj  her  80,000  Tartars,  has  barel j  one  to 
4,512,  and,  if  we  include  her  700,000  militia,  only  one  to  463 1 
a  proportion,  according  to  the  first  estimate,  of  Uob  than  one  to 
000,  and,  according  to  the  second,  of  little  more  than  one  to 
seven,  in  comparison  with  natioos  reputedly  Christian.  With 
less  than  fifteen  millions  of  people,  we  ouvselves  have  on  our 
militia  rolls  piobably  1,500,000,  an  average  of  one  soldier  to 
ten  inhabitants,  while  China  has  at  most  only  ^me  lo  463 ! 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  fouler  libel  on  Christianity,  a 
keener  satire  on  her  professions  of  universal  peace  and  good-* 
wiH  ?  Christendom  an  immense  range  of  barracks,  a  nursery 
of  warriors,  a  vast  slanghter-yud  drenched  age  after  age  witb 
Christian  blood,  shed  by  baptised  bands!  Such  a  religioii 
offer  peace  to  China!  Could  we  make  the  Chinese  credic 
such  a  promise,  belied  by  the  whole  history  of  warring  Cbri^ 
tendom  ?  Tet  the  church,  which  has  for  centuries  upheld  tbit 
accursed  mtem  as  an  ordinance  of  God  I  is  said,  even  by  sonjo 
professed  mends  of  peace,  to  have  been  in  all  ages  essentially 
correct  on  this  subject !  I  and  the  gospel,  a$  ihu$  undentood 
and  praciUedj  is  confidently  «pected  to  banisb  war  from  the 
fiice  of  the  earth ! ! 


BISTOaV  OF  NANTUOKBT. 

Jin  UlutiraHon  qf  (he  ^waof  qf  pacific  principUs. 

Our  secretary,  who  visited  this  bteresting  island  last  spring 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of  its  history,  t^  Obed  Maey,  from 
which  we  might,  would  our  limits  allow  the  sKgbleBt  sketch, 
gather  many  facts  to  illustrate  the  safety  and  wisdom  of  a  pa* 
cific  policy. 

The  persecutkxi  of  the  Quakers  led  to  the  setdement  of  this 
iriand*  Thomas  BAacy,  having  given  shelter  in  his  boose  at 
Sftlisbu^,  Mass.,  to  four  Quakers  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  a  rain^toRtt,  was  compelled  to  seek  among  savages  an 
allium  from  the  intolerance  of  our  forefiithers ;  and,  in  2ie  au- 
tumn of  1659;  he  took  his  family,  in  an  open  boat,  around  Cape 
Cod  to  Nantucket,  of  which  toe  pateni-rigfat  had  already  been 
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purchased  bj  ten  tnen  belongiog  to  Salisbury.  These  pur- 
chasers soon  after  associated  with  themselves  ten  more,  and 
subsequently  extended  the  shares  to  twenty-seven,  by  inviting 
seven  mechanics  to  settle  with  them»  This  divbion  of  the  island 
into  twenty-seven  shares,  called  commonfl^e,  continues  to  the 
present  day,  with  a  large  number  of  subdivisions. 

The  whole  hbtory  of  Nantucket  is  curious  and  deeply  mter- 
esting ;  but  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  progress  of  its 
pacific  policy.  This  policy  did  not  originate  with  the  Quakers ; 
for  they  had  no  meeting  or  society  there  till  half  a  century  after 
the  settlement  of  the  island,  and  they  have  always  formed  only 
a  small  minori^.  The  mat  body  of  the  people  have  never 
adopted  Uie  strict  principles  of  peace ;  but,  influenced  chiefly 
by  their  situation  and  employment,  they  have  from  the  first  en* 
tertained  '*  a  strong  and  almost  universal  opinion,  that  wars  are 
wrong."  They  suflbred  intensely  from  our  last  and  the  revolu- 
tionary war ;  but  their  well-known  aversion  to  war  has  proved 
a  far  better  shield  to  them  than  fleets  and  fortifications  could 
have  been.  Exposed  on  all  sides,  without  the  possibility  of 
defence,  without  a  single  fort,  arsenal,  or  militaiy  company, 
they  have  been  left  secure  in  their  homes,  and  permitted  to 
enjoy  in  war  exemptions  and  privileges  granted  to  no  others. 
Nantucket,  though  utteriy  defenceless,  was  actually  safer  from 
plunder  and  conflaeration  '^than  fortified  seaports,  or  even 
many  inland  towns.'' 

Our  militia  system  is  entirely  disregarded  on  this  island.  Nor 
is  it  found  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  or  any  domes- 
tic or  foreign  purposes  of  ^vemment.  The  people,  almost  to 
a  man,  are  opposed  to  its  introduction ;  and  no  military  organi- 
zation of  any  kind  has  ever  been  attempted  with  any  success. 
Public  opinion  executes  law ;  and  their  pacific  character  is  a 
surer  guarantee  against  foreign  invasion  than  a  rampart  bristling 
with  cannon  all  around  the  island.  This  is  not  mere  theoiy, 
but  the  actual  result  of  experiments  tried  there  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years. 

The  book  before  us  vividly  illustrates  the  evils  mseparable 
from  war.  Look  at  one  of  the  slightest, — the  enhancement  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Before  the  Revolutk>n,  molasses 
was  2s  6d  per  gallon,  butter  lOd  per  lb.,  wheat  6s  per  bushel, 
and  wood  14s  per  oord ;  but  the  prices  rose  at  once  to  13s  for 
molasses,  5s  7jrd  for  butter,  £7  per  cwt.  for  flour,  and  £5 129 
6d  for  wood.  The  suiSerings  of  the  peopio  from  want  and 
anxiety  were  extreme ;  but  we  have  no  room  for  the  detaib. 
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We  commeDd  the  following  remarks  of  our  author  to  the  atr 
tention  of  those  who  seem  unable  to  conceive  any  other  means 
than  the  sword  of  resisting  oppression^  and  vindicating  our 
rights. 

**If  we  could  justify  any  war,  It  would  be  that  of  the  Revolution. 
Repeated  Injuries  were  heaped  upon  the  coioDiscs,  which,  we  allow, 
it  was  their  duty  to  notice,  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner.  Respect- 
ing, as  we  do,  and  that  most  sincerely,  the  rights  of  man,  we  have 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  supinely  submit  to  unprovoked  inju- 
ries. In  the  dignity  of  Christian  charity  we  bear  and  forbear,  but  our 
endurance  then  is  a  defence  which  even  tyranny  will  eventually  re- 
spect To  feel  an  injury,  and  to  revenge  it,  are  very  different  things: 
the  highest  merit  of  forbearance  consists  in  the  keenest  sense  of 
wrong.  While,  then,  we  would  bear  testimony  against  all  wars,  and 
every  species  of  violence  between  man  and  man,  we  would  encour- 
age all  to  defend  their  social  and  individual  rights,  to  cherish  self^ 
respect,  and  maintain  their  independence ;  and  we  believe  that  there 
are  ample  means  for  this  purpose,  without  resort  to  blood,  and  that 
wars  and  fightings  are  the  causes,  rather  than  the  remedies  of  op- 
pression. A  course  of  proceeding  which  throws  two  nations  into 
mourning  over  the  harm  which  they  have  reciprocally  done  to  each 
other,  seems  a  strange  way  of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong. 
Let  the  consequences  of  war  be  considered  apart  firom  the  vain 
glory,  and  martial  equipments,  and  mighty  enterprises,  and  great 
talents,  and  enthusiastic  excitement,  which  are  associated  with  it ;  let 
plunder,  and  rapine,  and  death;  let  ghastly  wounds,  mutilated  limbs, 
loathsome  disease,  and  fiimine  and  poverty ;  let  the  widow,  the  child- 
less, the  orphan ;  let  the  crimes  of  lawless  passion,  and  the  perma- 
nent injury  to  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  be  considered,  and  who 
will  say  that  wars  are  tfa^  best  means,  nay,  who  will  say  that  they 
should  ever  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  nationiil 
dispute  ? 


LORD   BEOUOHAM'S  COMPAAISON   OF  CHAISTIANS  WITH   PAGANS  ON 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  WAB. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  discourse  on  natural  theology,  says  "  that 
Plato  and  other  theists  enumerate  three  kinds  of  blasphemy,  all  three 
of  which  are,  in  the  republic  of  Plato,  made  equally  punishable  with 
death.  The  first  species  is  denying  the  existence  of  a  deity,  or  of 
gods. '  The  second,  admitting  their  existence,  but  denying  that  they 
care  fbr  j»eii.  The  third  kind  of  blasphemy  was  that  of  men  attempt- 
ing to  propitiate  the  gods  towards  criminal  conduct,  as  slaughters 
and  outrages  upon  justice,  by  prayers,  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices; 
thus  making  those  pure  beings  the  accomplices  of  their  crimes,  by 
flharing  with  them  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil,  as  the  wolves  do  with 
the  dogs."  On  these  views  of  Plato,  Lord  Brougham  adds  in  a  note, 
^  Who  can  read  these,  and  such  passages  as  these,  without  wishing 
that  some  who  call  themselves  Christians,  some  Christian  princi- 
palities.and  powers,  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  heathen  sage,  and, 
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if  their  nature  bad  forbade  tbem  to  abstain  from  massacres  and 
injustice,  at  least  bad  not  committed  the  scandalous  impiety,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  singing  in  places  of  Christian  worship,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  enormous  crimes,  te  deums,  whicb  ia  Plato's  re- 
public would  have  been  punished  as  blasphemy  ?  Who,  indeed,  can 
refrain  from  lamenting  another  pernicious  kind  of  sacrilege,  yet  more 
frequent,  that  of  makin|^  Christian  temples  resound  with  prayers  for 
victory  over  oar  enemies,  and  thanksgiving  for  their  defeat  ?  As- 
suredly such  a  ritual  as  this  is  not  taken  from  the  New  TestamenL** 


ITBUS  FROM  THE  LONDON  HERALD  OF  FEACE. 

This  valuable  periodical,  devoted  like  our  own,  to  the  causo 
of  peace^  we  lay  under  occasional  contribution  to  our  pages ; 
but  we  ought  perhaps  to  furnish  our  readers  with  larger  and  more 
frequent  extracts,  and  certainly  sboald  do  so  if  our  narrow  limits 
were  not  so  uniformly  611ed  with  the  current  local  demands  of 
our  cause.  We  have  little  room  for  any  thing  from  the  Herald 
for  October,  just  received,  but  we  cull  a  few  items  as  speciraena 
of  what  our  untiring  co-workers  in  England  are  saying  and  doing 
on  this  subject. 

Attack  and  defence  of  our  cause.  It  seems  that  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bickerstetb,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  practical  religion,  has  made,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  on 
<'  the  dangers  of  the  church/'  a  violent  attack  on  the  cause  of 
peace,  charging  its  advocates  not  only  with  ^*  a  spurious  philan- 
thropy, and  ignorance  of  God's  word/'  but  with  ^'a  half  in6del 
spirit/'  and  denouncing  them  as  under  "  the  delusions  of  Satan/' 
as  confederate  with  infidels,  and  exposed  to  the  heaviest  curses 
of  the  Almighty.  An  attack  so  palpably  unjust,  and  so  out- 
rageously abusive,  would  in  New  England,  if  not  in  other  parts 
of  our  country,  carry  its  own  refutation  along  with  it  to  nearly 
every  intelligent  reader ;  though  the  editor  of  the  Herald  has 
most  triumphantly  answered  it  in  a  letter  long  enough  to  fill  a 
whole  number  of  our  work.  We  can  barely  mention  the  con- 
troversy as  a  fact  that  may  at  no  distant  period  excite  the  won- 
der of  posterity.  No  roin'ister  of  any  repute  in  this  country, 
could  be  instigated  to  write  such  paragraphs  as  we  find  quoted 
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from  Mr.  Bickersteth's  pamphlet.  They  smack  strongly  enough 
of  the  dark  ages^  and  such  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
a  production. 

Notice  of  Count  de  Sellon^s  death.  This  event  seems  to 
have  excited  the  deepest  sorrow  among  the  friends  of  peace  in 
England,  as  it  should  through  the  world.  That  part  of  the 
Herald  which  contains  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  is 
dressed  ia  mourning  habiliments. 

Duelling  and  War.  Eight  pages  of  the  Herald  for  October 
are  filled  with  an  account  of  two  notorious  duels ;  one  between 
Lord  Powerscourt  and  a  Mr.  Roebuck ;  the  other  between  Lord 
Londonderry  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Grattan.  A  strong  remon- 
strance was  made  to  each  of  the  lords  concerned  in  these  duels, 
by  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  and  the  names  of  no  less  than 
tfaUly  remonstrants  in  the  last  case  are  given  in  the  Herald. 
Lord  Powerscourt  replies  in  a  very  respectful  manner,  and  fully 
concurs  with  the  remonstrants  in  condemning  the  practice ;  but 
Lord  Londonderry,  himself  a  soldier,  waxes  indignant  at  such 
an  interference,  and  avows  sentiments  as  truly  unchristian  a^ 
any  t6  be  found  in  the  Koran  or  the  Shasters.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  though  nothing  strange  or  untrue,  that  he  justifies  duel* 
ling  from  the  example  of  war ;  and  well  does  the  editor  ask, 
"  what  b  the  difference  between  two  passionate  peasants  turn- 
ing aside  from  their  work  to  fight  out  a  quarrel  with  their  fists, 
as  Englishmen,  or  with  their  shillelahs,  as  Irishmen,  and  two 
gentlemen  with  their  swords  or  pistols,  olr  two  countries  fighting 
out  their  quarrel,  with  some  thousands  of  innocent,  unofiTending 
men  on  each  side,  with  all  the  awful  parade  of  war,  its  tinsels 
of  martial  glory,  the  exciting  sound  of  its  drums,  and  the  thun- 
der of  its  cannon  ?" 

What  a  warrior  thinJcs  of  his  oum  trade.  Lord  Welling- 
ton, in  a  late  speech  before  the  House  of  Lords,  said,  that 
^*  men  who  have  nice  notions  about  religion,  have  no  business 
to  be  soldiers."  The  trade  of  war  incompatible  with  conscien- 
tious piety !  So  says  the  man  who  received  $5,000,000  for 
only  six  years  of  successful  bloodshed. 
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Prize  Essay  on  Peace.  The  friends  of  peace  In  England 
proposed  a  short  time  ago,  to  raise  one  hundred  guineas  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  principles  of  peace ;  and  one  hundred  and 
6fteen  are  already  subscribed.     A  good  movement. 


'       PAUffiEISM  IN   WAR-COUNTEItlS. 

The  entire  population  of  Europe  are  groaning  1>eneath  the  burdeni 
of  wnr  which  have  been  accumulating  upon  them  for  ages.  The  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  laboring  classes  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
their  system ;  and  the  following  account  will  show  to  what  a  fearful 
extent  pauperism  there  prevails. 

"  Acconling  to  recent  calculations,  there  are  at  present  in  Europe 
10,897,333  paupers;  that  is,  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  number  of  the  laboring  classes  who  depend  wholly  on  their  toil, 
and  whom  the  least  change  would  plunge  into  want,  amounts  to 
50,000,000,  or  one  fifth  of  the  ^neral  population.  The  mass  of  the 
indigent  approaches  17,000,000.  London  includes  105,000  paupers 
in  1,350,000  inhabitants.  In  1801,  there  were  estimated  to  be  at 
Vienna,  in  a  population  of  270,000,  37,554  paupers.  In  1822,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  wise  administrative  measures,  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  20,581.  In  1793,  there  existed  at  Copenhagen, 
3,400  paupers  in  120,000  inhabitants.  In  1798,  when  the  religious 
orders  were  suppressed,  the  poor  list  of  Home  amounted  tamore 
than  30,000  in  a  population  of  147,000.  The  poor  population  of  Italy 
amounts  to  one  twenty-fiflh  of  the  whole.  At  Venice  it  was  lately 
estimated  that  in  a  population  of  100,000  there  were  70,000  poor.  At 
Amsterdam,  not  long  since,  there  were  more  than  80,000  poor  in  a 
population  of  217,000.  At  Berlin,  of  180,000  inhabitants,  but  12,000 
are  paupers.  lu  the  canton  of  Claris,  in  Switzerland,  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  in  indigence." 


DEATH   OF  COUNT  DE  SELLOX. 

Letter  from  ike  Countess  de  SeUon  to  the  president  ofiheJLP,  Sodetjf, 
translated  from  the  French, 

Sir, — The  Countess  de  Sellon  and  her  children  have  the  honor  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  loss  which  they  have  been 
called  to  suffer  in  the  person  of  Monsieur,  the  Count  de  Sellon,  their 
husband  and  father,  deceased  June  7,  1839,  at  the  age  of  57  years. 

De  la  Fenetre^  near  Geneva, 

[The  above  is  lithographed  ;  the  following  is  written.] 

Sir, — I  feel  the  necessity  of  adding  a  few  lines  to  the  above  mel- 
ancholy circular,  which  the  interest  oud  the  sympathy  that  you  have 
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always  manifested  toward  him  whose  loss  we  lament,  make  it  our 
duty  to  address  you.  It  is  also  9ur  duty  to  rec^uest  of  you,  Sir,  the 
cootiDoaRce  of  that  interest  and  that  sympathy  for  the  Aiture,  which, 
in  dying,  our  dearly  beloved  spouse  and  father  has  left  us.  His  last 
will  has  leA  to  his  heirs  the  interesting  task  of  publishing  annually, 
for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  death,  a  work  in  fiivor  of  peace. 
This  work  will  probably  be  also  the  organ  of  the  Peace  Society  of 
Geneva,  which  we  hope  will  survive  its  worthy  founder  and  nresi- 
dent,  to  whom  one  migot  apply  with  justice,  that  which  also  we  lately 
read  of  you.  Sir,  in  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  viz.,  that  what  he  was 
in  Geneva,  you  are  in  America,  Sir,  the  soul,  and  the  light,  and  the 
life  of  society,  filling  by  an  indefatigable  zeal  and  ardor,  the  gaps 
which  members,  less  convinced  than  he  of  the  lioliness  of  this  cause, 
have  left  in  their  labors.  The  cause  of  peace,  that  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  human  life,  have  lost  then,  in  him,  one  of  their  warmest  de- 
fenders, and  we,  his  family,  which  is  composed  only  of  a  widow  and 
lour  daughters,  are  plunged  alas,  into  despair,  bv  the  loss  of  their 
dearly  beloved  heaa  We  deeply  feel  our  weakness  and  our  in- 
sufficiency for  this  task,  and  we  re(|uest  you,  Sir,  to  help  us  by  the 
assistance  of  your  light,  and  by  contmuing  to  send  us  all  the  period- 
icals and  other  publications  of  the  society  which  you  durect  with  so 
much  zeal  and  devotion. 

Please  accept.  Sir,  the  assurance  of  the  high  esteem  and  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration  of  CaciLX  db  Sellon. 

P.  8.  Dare  I  request  of  yon.  Sir,  to  communicate  our  misfortune 
to  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
receive  here  about  two  years  ago.  He  was  witness  to  the  extreme  ardor 
with  which  my  dearly  beloved  husband  pursued  this  work,  and  his 
deeds;  an  ardor  which  (with  respect  to  second  causes)  contributed 
to  undermine  his  precious  health  and  take  him  from  us.  But,  Sir, 
that  was  for  him  the  uxm  which  conducted  him  to  his  Saviour.  Your 
Christian  heart  will  understand  what  a  source  of  happiness  and  con- 
Bolation  this  affords  us,  in  our  profound  griefl 

EjUractfiom  (he  annoer  to  thefortgtnng. 

MiifOT,  Bute  of  Uaioe,  U.  8.  of  N.  America,  Oct.  14, 1839. 
To  Madam  tbe  Coanteta  de  Sellon. 

Dkar  Madam, — A  few  days  ago,  while  absent  from  home,  I  re- 
ceived your  melancholy  circular,  announcing  the  death  of  your  dear 
husband, — dear  to  you,  dear  to  his  children,  dear  to  me,  and  dear  to 
every  philanthropist  in  the  world.  I  was  prepared  for  your  mourn- 
ful letter,  by  hearing,  a  few  days  before,  the  same  melancholy  tidings 
from  London ;  but  your  letter,  written  in  such  tender  and  appropriate 
language,  opened  my  wounds  afresh.  Yet  I  can  hardly  realize  that 
the  great  and  good  de  Sellon,  my  junior  by  four  years,  is  no  more. 
It  has  pleased  God  to  take  him,  thus  eany,  to  his  reward,  and  to 
leave  the  cause  of  humanity  to  mourn.  '*  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight"  "Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.'*  Dark 
and  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Providence ;  and  it  requires  great 
faith  to  be  always  reconciled  to  them.  Being  heartily  engaged  in 
the  same  cause,  I  dearly  loved  your  husband,  though  I  never  saw 
faim,  and  I  love  his  family  for  his  sake ;  and  I  often  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  his  family  in  Geneva,  which  1  had  deter- 
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mined  to  do  if  I  ever  reyisited  Europe*  Now,  one  great  inducetnent 
to  such  a  voyage  is  taken  away,  an^  I  despair  of  ever  again  seeing 
that  country ;  but  should  I  do  so,  God  willing,  I  will  visit  the  ashes 
of  my  good  friend  and  bedew  bis  monument  with  my  tears.  How 
willingly  would  I  wipe  yours  from  your  eyes,  and  embrace  your 
daughters  and  adopt  them  for  mv  own,  for  I  am  childless.  But  let 
us  be  comforted  ;  though  we  shall  see  your  dear  departed  husband 
no  more  on  earth,  we  shall,  I  trust,  meet  in  heaven,  for  it  is  written, 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  tbey  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

You  overrate  my  poor  abilities  by  placing  me  beside  the  good  and 
great  de  Sellon.  It  is  true  that  I  embracetl  the  principles  of  peace 
as  soon  as  tbey  were  presented  to  my  mind,  for  I  am  naturally  in- 
clined to  mercy,  ahd  I  never  could  see  even  a  brute  suffer,  without 
painful  emotions ;  and  having  a  moderate  competency,  which  for 
many  years  I  have  had  no  desire  to  increase,  from  the  moment  that 
1  first  perceived  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  gospel  principles  of 
peace  1  embraced  them,  and  for  nearly  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have 
made  it  almost  my  sole  object  to  impart  that  light  and  happiness  to 
others  which  I  saw  and  felt  myself;  and  God  has  prospered  me 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  But  this  has  been  owing 
more  to  my  circumstances  and  zeal,  than  to  my  talents  or  weight  of 
character.  There  are  other  friends  of  peace  in  this  country,  of  more 
talents  and  zeal  than  myself,  whose  circumstances  do  not  allow  them 
to  be  so  much  engaged  in  the  cause  as  1  am ;  and  my  elevation  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Peace  Society  is  more  owing  to  my  zeal  and 
my  leisure  than  to  my  ability  or  influence.  Having  no  other  occu- 
pation than  the  superintendence  of  my  little  farm,  a  paternal  inheri- 
tance, I  am  able  to  devote  my  time  and  my  means  to  this  cause,  as 
the  chief  object  of  my  life;  but  I  would  gladly  resign  my  office  to 
some  person  of  more  talents  and  weight  of  character,  who  by  his 
superior  energy  and  ability  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  cause, 
which  it  has  never  had  under  my  administration,  for  I  am  more 
suited  to  the  station  of  nn  operative  than  of  a  director. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  what  havoc  death  has  made  in  our 
ranks.  We  have  attacked  the  "king  of  terrors"  in  his  very  citadel, 
and  he  has  glutted  himself  with  revenge.  First,  Worcester,  the  great 
originator  of  the  cause  in  America,  was  his  distinguished  victim ;  then 
Cassimir  Perrier,  prime  minister  of  France,  the  most  influential  friend 
of  peace  in  the  world;  then  Grimk^,  the  most  able  defender  the  cause 
has  ever  had  in  America,  cut  down  in  his  prime ;  then  Cassimir  Ros- 
tan,  the  Baptist  missionary  in  France.  These  three  the  grim  tyrant 
took  oflfby  the  cholera,  with  which  God  permitted  him  to  afflict  the 
human  race  during  the  interval  of  war,  a  light  aflliction,  compared 
with  war,  if  it  hod  not  taken  such  characters;  but  death  made  up 
for  the  paucity  of  his  numbers,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  victims. 
Then  followed  Berans,  the  actuary  and  zealous  secretary  of  the 
London  Peace  Society ;  and  now  last,  but  not  least,  the  talented,  in- 
defatigable and  influentiol  de  Sellon.  Who  next  will  fall  a  prey  to 
him,  God  only  knows;  but  he  cannot  find  another  so  precious  as 
those  he  has  already  taken,  and  must  lower  his  aim,  when  next  he 
shoots  at  the  friends  of  peace.  But  we  have  reason  to  thank  God, 
that  though  man  is  mortal,  the  cause  is  immortal,  for  we  h^ve  his 
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sacred  promise,  that  it  shall  prevail,  that  the  time  shall  come  when 
swords  shall  he  heaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the  nations  shall  learn 
Tvar  no  more. 

With  respect  to  your  request  that  I  should  assist  you  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  periodical  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Geneva,  by  forwarding 
ours  to  you,  the  only  olistacio  is  the  difficulty  of  commuuication  be* 
tween  this  country  and  Switzerland.  An  international  post-office 
will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  a  congress  of  nations.  When  such  a 
post-office  shall  have  been  established,  a  letter,  or  a  periodical,  mav 
be  dropped  into  the  post-office  of  any  obscure  village  in  the  worla, 
and  will  find  its  destination  with  certainty  and  regularity. 

1  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  how  the  prize  of  400  franks, 
ofiered  by  your  late  husband  for  the  best  dissertation  on  a  congress 
of  nations,  was  disposed  of;  and  if  any  dissertation  was  published,  I 
should  like  to  get  a  copy.  Our  prize  is  adjudged  to  be  divided 
among  five  of  the  authors  of  the  best  dissertations ;  and  the  volume 
containing  them  is  just  put  to  press.  When  it  is  finished,  I  will  send 
you  some  copies. 

Now,  my  dear  madam,  farewell.  I  commend  you  to  God,  praying 
that  you  may  find  that  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  your  Saviour, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Please  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  high  coqsideration  and  esteem. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  pence, 

To  Madam  the  Countaw  da  SeUon.  Wm.  Laod. 


LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  gave  in  our  last  a  part  of  two  paragraphs  from  one  of  our 
correspondents  in  London,  touching  non-government;  and  we 
subjoin  from  the  same  writer  (Rev.  J.  Hargreaves),  a  few  extracts 
from  a  recent  letter  which  may  serve  to  show  how  thorough  a  man 
may  be  on  peace  without  renouncing  human  governmenL 

^Tbe  taking  away  of  human  life,  by  an  armed  force,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  unlawful  under  any  circumstances,  let  the  provocation  be 
what  it  may.  The  life  of  man  is  inviolably  the  property  of  God,  and 
no  man,  nor  any  body  of  men,  under  any  name,  or  any  pretext,  can 
invade  that  property  without  sin,  no,  not  even  by  what  is  called  a 
judicial  process.^  The  battle-field  presents  nothing  but  a  scene  of 
wholesale  butchery  and  murder.  As  it  is  not  right  or  lawful  in 
either  case  to  precipitate  a  person  into  eternity  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  reformation  or  repentance,  so  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient. 
Other  methods  may  be  resorted  to  to  adjust  differences  between 
contending  nations.  An  appeal  to  the  sword,  were  it  not  barbarous 
and  wicked,  never  did,  and  never  can  settle  the  dispute,  nor  prove 
who  has  justice  on  his  side.  You  have  done  much  already,  and  I 
hope  you  will  long  be  spared  to  do  much  more,  to  convince  the  va- 
rious civilized  nations  of  the  world,  that  a  tribunal  may  be  formed 
to  adjust  international  disputes,  upon  principles  of  equity.  Provided 
that  the  complaining  party  should  not  be  entirely  satisfied,  yet  the 
award  would,  to  a  rational  mind  under  proper  feelings,  be  infinitely 
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preferable  to  the  most  glorioas  conqueet  at  the  expense  of  human 
life.  A  congress  of  nations  18  the  great  deaidenLtum.  The  decisiona 
of  such  a  court  would  not  be  enforced  by  the  sword,  for  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  its  very  existence,  and  with  its  design  to  prevent 
war.  But  if  any  aggrieved  party  should  determine  not  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  such  a  court,  there  is  still  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
appealing  to  the  sword.  But  can  we  suppose  anv  nation  so  reckless 
of  reputation,  of  property  and  of  life,  as  in  the  face  of  the  world  to 
adopt  that  course?  Besides,  they  could  not  fight,  because  none 
would  fight  against  them.  There  must  be  two  sides  to  a  battle.  We 
shall,  I  hope,  press  the  propriety,  practicability  and  necessity  of  such 
a  congress  being  established,  more  constantly,  wrarmly  and  strongly 
upon  the  public  mind." 

Afler  a  series  of  critical  remarks  on  the  published  sentiments  of 
our  non-government  brethren,  he  adds, — 

**  The  tract,  on  national  organization,  I  have  not  read  so  carefully 
as  1  ought,  and  as  I  mav  hereafter  do.  But  is  not  the  very  first  para- 
graph incongruous  ?  U  represents  man  in  his  Individual  capacity  as 
*  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  and  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.' 
But  it  represents  a  nation,  composed  of  these  very  individualsy  as  cor- 
rupt, and  'covered  with  shame  and  infamy,  and  little  better  than 
demons.'  Is  this  sound  logic  ?  Must  not  a  chain  be  the  same  as 
the  links  are  of  which  it  is  composed  ?  How  can  the  whole  be  bad, 
if  each  individual  part  be  good  ?  If  the  argument  will  hold  one  way, 
it  will  I  presume  hold  reversed.  All  the  individuals  of  a  nation  may 
be  bad,  but  the  nation  in  the  aj^gregate  be  good !  Such  inference  I 
think  deducible  from  the  premises. 

Again,  do  they  not  violate  their  own  principles  in  forming  and 
organizing  their  own  society?  Have  they  no  rules,  no  laws,  no 
government  nor  governors,  nor  any  code  by  which  they  are  tied 
together  ?  How  would  the  system  work  in  private  life  ?  Shall  the 
father  and  the  master  of  an  household  give  up  or  abandon  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  family,  and  have  no  rule,  nor  laws  on  the  do- 
mestic hearth?  Shall  children  and  servants  be  under  no  control 
or  jurisdiction,  but  each  be  allowed  with  impunity  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  his  own  eyeS?  I  cannot  embrace  the  principles  of  the 
Non-Resistant  Society,  as  a  whole.  They  have,  doubtless,  many 
good  points  in  common  with  ourselves,  as  the  condemnation  of  all 
war,  &c.  But  if  the  foundation  (or  the  government)  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  I  cannot  yet  speak  of  '  human  govern- 
ment as  treason  agcdnsl  God,*  who  has  himself  ordamed  it" 

Drom  a  letter  of  Rev,  JV*.  Jli.  Harru,  Foreign  Secretary  London  Peace 
Soci^,  to  WUlicm  Ladd,  Prts.  JL  F.  & 

Hackney  Ro«d,  I«oiiDOif,  July  5|  1830. 

Mt  deah  Friekd, — Although  I  have  never  exchanged  letters  with 
you,  I  feel  persuaded  you  will  allow  me  thus  familiarly  to  address 
you.  1  have  liad  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  you  through 
your  useful  publications  for  some  years.  You  will  perceive  that  our 
Society  in  this  country  made  extensive  use  of  your  first  letter  respect- 
ing the  border  war.  Extracts  from  it  were  printed  in  great  numbers 
of  our  newspapers  in  town  and  country.    And  these  extracts,  with 
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part  of  your  last  letter  to  Mr.  Hargreaves,  are  inserted  in  our  last 
number  of  the  Herald,  which  will  be  sent  you,  I  expect,  by  tlie  same 
conveyance  as  will  bring  this  letter. 

I  feel  it  a  very  f  reat  honor  that  I  am  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  so 
good,  so  holy  and  so  righteous  a  cause.  I  do  not  feel  myself  as  a 
professional  agent  in  this  cause,  but  as  one  whose  interest  for  time 
and  eternity  is  completely  identified  with  it  In  reference  to  the 
avowal  of  these  principles,  1  can  say  with  Paul  respecting  his  min- 
istry, "  Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.''  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
myself  that  I  have  not  been  more  active  in  public  services  iu  behalf 
of^  the  Society.  I  think  1  must  turn  out  and  speak  aloud  on  the 
subject  1  sometimes,  in  course  of  my  travels  as  a  minister,  find  a 
thorough 'going  peace  man,  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  is  increasing;  yet  I  suppose  nothiug  like  the  delightful 
sprinkling  you  have  in  America.  Well,  we  must  labor  and  pray  for 
such  a  change  in  our  country.  This  land,  you  know,  has  from  its 
earliest  history,  been  a  warlike  nation.  It  has  won  great  honors,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  her  conquests  on  sea  and  land,  and  our 
people  have  been  nuraed  and  cradled  in  the  belief  of  the  justness 
and  glory  of  a  military  spirit  The  revolution  of  mind  must  be  very 
great  to  bring  them  from  these  sentiments,  so  long  and  so/ondly 
cherished.  But  we  hope  to  see  this  change  throughout  the  nation. 
Pray  for  us. 


A  PEACE  SOCIETY  IN   THE  FAB  WEST. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  the  founder  of  tlie  Mission  In- 
stitute in  Quincy, Illinois,  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers;  and  we  were 
happy  to  receive  a  few  days  ago,  through  our  worthy  friend  and  co- 
adjutor, L.  D.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  a 
peace  society  organized  in  that  seminary  on  the  10th  of  July,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Nelson.  We  copy  the  preamble  and  constitution 
sent  by  the  secretary,  William  Fithian,  who  informs  us,  that  "fifly 
persons  had  subscribed  their  names  as  members  of  the  society." 

«  Whereas  the  horrid  custom  of  war  has  been  prevalent  among  all 
nations,  and  even  those  called  Christian  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  energies  and  revenues,  in  making  havoc  of  the 
human  family,  and  in  contending  with  each  other  about  matters  that 
might  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  whereas  the  warrior,  the  destroyer 
of  his  race,  has  been  crowned  with  glory  for  his  deeds  of  blood,  and 
extolled  by  the  poet  and  the  orator,  while  the  peacefulbenefactor  of 
his  race  is  forgotten ;  whereas  war  is  chiefly  set  on  foot  by  rulers 
who  are  liable  to  little  personal  suffering,  while  the  mass  of  people 
pay  their  money,  and  spill  their  blood ;  and  whereas,  this  war-spirit 
IS  universally  prevalent,  and  because  the  church  has  neglected  to 
testify  against  itf  therefore,  we  unite  and  promise  that  we  will  en- 
deavor to  discourage  the  custom  of  war  by  all  lawful  means,  and 
diffuse,  M  far  as  our  influence  goes,  a  spirit  of  peace ;  that  we  will 
strive  to  qtieli  wrathful  passions  in  ourselves  and  others ;  that  we 
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will  collect  and  diffuse  information  calculated  to  discourage  war 
and  promote  universal  peace ;  that  we  will  have  stated  seasons  of 
prayer  for  this  object,  and  unite  with  others  so  far  as  we  can,  to 
promote  the  object,  until  ^ peace  on  earth'  shall  be  diffused  every 
where ; — and  we  adopt  the  following 

COHtTITUTIOH. 

ARTICI.B  1.  This  society  shall  be  denominated  the  Pbace  Societt 
OF  Mission  IifSTiTUTE,  and  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

Art.  2.  The  ofQcers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Secretary,  who  shall  act  as  Treasurer. 

Art.  3.  This  society  shall  hold  nguUtr  meetings  quarterly,  on  the 
third  Wednesdays  of  July,  October,  January  and  April ;  and  special 
meetings  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 

Art.  4  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  preceding  intelligence  was  accompanied  with  some  strong, 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  peace ;  but  our  limits 
compel  us  reluctantly  to  omit  <hem  for  the  present 
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There  are  strong  reasons  for  continuing  to  solicit  our  national 
legislature  in  behalf  of  this  great  object;  and  we  would  invite  the 
prompt  and  earnest  attention  of  our  firiends  to  the  subject,  and  urge 
them  to  secure  in  season  as  large  a  number  of  signatures  as  possible, 
and  then  see  that  the  petition  is  in  every  case  entrusted  to  the  right 
nan  in  Congress.  We  cannot  now  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral subject ;  that  has  already  been  done  in  the  number  for  Novem- 
ber, 1838;  but  we  would  refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers  with  a 
fbw  points  which  ought  to  stimulate  their  zeal. 

1.  Look  at  the  magnitude  of  (he  object;  second  to  no  other  reform 
now  or  ever  before  the  Christian  world ;  no  less  than  the  utter  ex- 
Unction  of  war  by  introducing  substitutes  that  shall  obviate  its  sup- 
posed necessity,  gradually  supersede  its  use,  and  thus  bring  its  vast 
complication  of  crimes  and  woes  to  a  perpetual  end. 

2.  Remember,  too,  (he  necessity  oflcgidalxse  adion  for  this  purpose. 
War  is  a  creature  of  legislation ;  it  comes  and  goes,  lives  and  dies  at 
the  bidding  of  statesmen ;  and,  if  war  is  to  be  abolished  entirely,  or 
prevented  in  any  case,  it  must  be  by  their  instrumentality.  We  can 
reach  our  object  only  through  them ;  and  sooner  or  later  we  must 
rousetliem  to  the  work. 

3.  And  the  time,  we  think,  has  fully  come  for  incipient  action. 
The  friends  of  peace  have  been,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at 
work  with  a  good  degree  of  success ;  and  public  opinion,  especially 
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in  England  and  America^  ia  pretty  well  prepared  for  some  noovement 
of  tbia  aort  We  apeak  not  only  from  inquiry,  but  from  pergonal  ob^ 
aenratlon ;  and  rarely  will  you  find,  in  comrounitiea  at  all  cenyeraant 
with  the  Bubject,  a  man  of  intelligence,  unleai  atrangely  way  ward» 
wbo  doea  not  readily  approve  the  project  aa  feaaible,  important  and 
probably  effective. 

4  The  buaineaa  of  petitioning  haa  been  auapicioualy  comiaenced. 
The  action  of  our  own  legialatuve,  though  delayed  for  aeveral  years, 
waa  in  the  end  mor»  favorable  than  the  moat  sanguine  had  ventured 
to  expect;  the  petitiona  to  Congreaa,  in  1897-^,  though  few,  were 
treated  in  a  way  incomparably  more  encouraging  tiian  the  firat  ap^ 
peala  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  against  the  slave-trade;  nor 
haa  there  been  any  action,  or  want  of  action,  on  the  aubject,  which 
ought  for  a  moment  to  discourage  the  renewed  and  increased  ur- 
gency of  our  requests. 

5.  The  discontinuance  of  petitions,  or  a  decrease  of  their  number, 
would  be  injurious  to  our  cauae ;  and  we  must  probably  continue 
them  many  years,  and  multiply  them  so  fiur  as  to  press  upon  the  ear 
of  Congreaa  echoea  of  the  popular  wiU  on  this  sulject  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  before  we  can  expect  our  rulera  to  take  hold  of 
the  matter  in  earnest   They  will  go  when  and  where  the  people  go. 

&  In  no  country  on  earth  could  aucfa  an  enterprise  be  started  with 
equal  prospects  of  success.  We  have  many  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
but  no  room  to  state  them ;  and  can  only  say,  that  this  view  imposes 
upon  us  peculiar  obligations  in  respect  to  this  part  of  our  cause. 

We  know  that  some  good  men  have  too  little  confidence  in  our 
rulers  to  address  them  on  such  subjects  with  any  hope  of  auccess, 
and  shrink  from  the  taak  in  disgust  and  deapair ;  but  we  should  not 
ibrget  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  bringing  the  subjdct 
before  the  community  at  large,  and  that  much  good  may  be  expect- 
ed from  ita  bare  presentation  in  the  halla  of  our  national  legislature. 
It  fbrcea  politiciana  to  look  at  it  somewhat ;  it  turna  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  it;  and  light  will  thua  reach  a  multitude  of  minda  in- 
acceaaible  to  any  direct  influencea  we  can  ourselves  exert 
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OF  PEACE. 

We  hope  it  will  be  superfluous  to  remind  our  readei^  in  the 
miniBtry  or  the  church,  of  thia  concert  If  the  pacific  principles  of 
the  gospel  are  ever  to  prevail,  they  must,  like  all  ita  other  truths,  be 
enforced  in  the  usual  modes  of  religious  instruction,  and  not  be 
thrust  into  fasts,  and  thankagivings,  and  other  semi-secular  occasions, 
just  as  if  it  were  no  part  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God  which  his  mia- 
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isters  are  required  to  declare.  If  the  means  used  ibr  the  spread  of 
peace  coextensive  with  Christianity,  are  ever  to  be  completely  suc- 
cessfuli  it  can  be  only  by  the  blessing  of  God  granted  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  his  people.  And  does  not  such  a  cause  deserve  a 
single  sermon,  and  a  single  concert  of  prayer  in  a  yearf  We  would, 
then,  urge  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the  church  to  remember 
the  25th  of  December,  the  nearest  convenient  time  to  which  has  for 
years  been  selected  for  u  concert  of  prayer  and  of  preaching  in  be- 
half of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 


NEED   OF   FUNDS. 

On  this  point  we  have  said  very  little  in  Gomparison  with  the  ur* 
genoy  of  our  wants ;  nor  do  we  wish  now  to  tax  our  readers  with 
the  tale  of  our  necessities;  but  we  must  beg  our  friends  to  remember 
that  our  scale  of  operations,  though  ten  times  smaller  than  it  ought 
to  be,  requires  much  more  than  we  are  now  receiving.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  the  brief,  but  pretty  full  statement  we  gave  on  thia 
subject  in  our  number  for  June,  and  hope  they  will,  during  th« 
month  of  December,  remember  us  with  a  liberality  that  shall  fully 
relieve  us.  We  would  urge  the  importance  of  having  a  collection 
taken  wherever  the  concert  of  prayer  is  observed,  or  a  sermon  is 
preached  on  the  subject  of  peace.  Without  more  funds,  the  cause 
cannot  be  sustained  with  any  thing  like  the  requisite  degree  of  vigor. 
Our  friends  are  loudly  reproached  a^  having  no  real  interest  in  the 
cause;  and  for  proof  of  their  indifierence  we  are  sneeringly  referred 
to  the  meagre  receipts  of  our  Society.  Shall  such  a  reproach  con- 
tinue to  be  merited  ? 

0;^  All  persons  indebted  for  the  Advocate,  are  particularly  de- 
sired to  pay  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


ReceqftsfiroM  SepUmher  15,  ta  November  15. 


PkOadOpkia,  Anna  R.  Frost, 3  00 

HaUncMj  M;,  D.  S.  Stintoo, 1  00 

Dea.  Gow, 100 

Mrs.  Abigail  Ladd, 5  00 

Pomud^  Me.,  Rev.  A.  P.  Chute, 1  00 

Portland,  Me.^  Samuel  Festenden,  ...  5  00 

S.Longfellow, 500 

Isaac  Smith, 1  00 

Pk^tburf,  Me.,  Contributed, 7  10 

Rev.  John  Bojrnton, 10  00 

M.L.UiII, 200 

Rev.  L.  Trott, i  OO 

Bntiuieicky  Me,,  Dr.  Lincoln, 5  00 

Orav,  Me.,  Contributed, 4  09 

JV.  Yarmouth,  Me.,  H^alnut  IliU,  Cone,  5  75 

Cumberland,  Ma  ,  Contributed, 3  06 

Minot  Centre,  Me,,  Mr,  Green, 1  00 

Windham,  A*.  H.,  Jer.  Morrison, S  00 

Othen 18  00 


Derry,  JV*.  H,,  Jamei  Taylor, 3  00 

Others, SWOO 

Pelham,  A*.  H.,  For  Advocate, S  00 

n'est  Medwatf,  Stephen  Adams, S  00 

Others, 21 00 

HbUuUm,  Dr.  Timothy  Fiske 8  00 

EllbuCatler, 300 

Others,  to  constitute  Rev.  John 

Stokrs  Life-member, 3S  00 

fftndkraiioii.  Additional,  to  conslituts 

Rev.  D.  O.  MoRTOir  L.  member,  6  00 
^orthborough.  Balance  of  Bubscription,  6  00 
Marlborough,  David  Goodale, 2  00 

Others, 500 

IT^qFlaad,  James  Draper, 300 

Others, 12  00 

LetoUUm  Fails,  Me.,  Contributed, 5  63 

Oorham,  Mt.,  Contributed ..7  85 
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INCONSISTENCIES  OF  WAR. 

WiR  is  upheld  as  the  guardian  of  liberty ;  but  there  never 
was  a  wone  species  of  despotism  than  the  war-system.  Its 
chief  element  is  coercion.  Its  spirit,  its  laws,  all  its  operations 
are  in  the  highest  degree  despotic.  The  commander  of  an 
army  is  invested  for  the  time  with  powers  more  absolute  than 
those  of  the  Sultan  or  the  Autocrat.  life  and  death  are  sus- 
pended on  his  will ;  and  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  him  to 
scourge  or  hang  offenders  without  the  least  form  of  trial. 
There  b  little  more  freedom  in  an  army  than  in  the  wheels  of 
a  factory  forced  to  whirl  each  in  its  own  place  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  great  central  power.  The  subjection  is  entire  and 
perfect ;  a  bondage  more  constant,  more  rigid  and  relentless, 
than  that  of  Southern  slaveiy ;  a  stretch  of  tyranny,  a  depth 
of  degradation,  far  ^beyond  that  against  which  our  forefathers 
rebelled 

<^But  war  is  indispensable  to  obtain  redress  of  injuries." 
Strange  sort  of  redress ;  for,  in  seeking  it,  we  inflict  on  our- 
selves an  amount  of  evil  tenfold  greater  than  that  which  we 
aim  to  repair.  When  France  refused  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
^5,000,000  confessedly  due  to  us,  not  a  few  thought  of  com- 
pelling payment  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  very  proclamation 
of  war  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  ever  getting  our 
claim ;  nor  could  we  have  commeoced  hostilities  without  an 
outlay  of  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  the  whole  debt,  or 
continued  the  contest  a  single  year,  without  expending  and 
losing,  directly  or  indirectly,  full  fifty  times  as  much.    France 

VOL.  III. — ^HO.  T.  9 
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recently  claimed  of  Mexico  about  ^600,000 ;  Mexico  rerused 
to  meet  tbe  claim ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  paltry  sum,  both 
parties  concluded  to  risk,  not  only  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives, 
but  the  sacri6ce  of  a  hundred  times  as  much  property !  What 
a  tribunal  of  justice  1  An  admirable  remedy  for  tbe  evili 
incident  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ! 

<<  But  we  must  surely  6ght  in  vindication  of  national  honor." 
Who  can  doubt  this  ?  Why,  have  not  the  bloodhounds  of 
war,  those  demi-gods  of  Christendom  itself,  been  yelling  this 
sentiment  in  the  ear  of  all  mankind  from  time  immemorial  ? 
Nay,  did  not  an  orator  from  "  the  chivalrous  South "  say  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  that,  sooner  than  have  the  nation's  honor 
tarnished  by  a  tame  surrender  of  our  late  claim  on  France,  he 
would  see  the  whole  landfiow  toiih  blood  J  Yes ;  commerce 
and  internal  enterprise  must  be  crippled  for  years,  and  tbe  na- 
tion sacrifice  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  ten  thousand 
widows,  and  fifty  thousand  orphans,  and  half  a  million  of  rel- 
atives must  mourn  over  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  a  war 
undertaken  to  save  the  country  from  the  disgrace  of — what  ? 
How  had  we  incurred  disgrace  that  could  be  wiped  away  only 
by  this  horrid  process  ?  '^  Why,  France  has  refused  to  do  her 
duty  !"  France  refused,  and  we  are  dbgraced  because  she 
proves  recreant  to  her  plighted  faith  1  A  new  sort  of  logic 
th'is.  My  neighbor  acknowledges  the  justness  of  my  claim 
upon  him,  but  refuses  to  pay  me ;  and  now,  if  I  do  not  give 
bim  a  fair  opportunity  to  destroy  half  my  property  that  is  left, 
and  to  blow  out  my  brains  into  the  bargain,  my  honor  is  ^'  clean 
gone  for  ever!" 

"  But  we  must,  at  all  events,  fight  for  liberty."  Liberty 
«  to  do  what  ?  To  subdue  empires,  and  bold  them  in  proTincial 
bondage  7  So  thought  such  men  as  Alexander  and  Napoleon. 
Liberty  to  hold  others  in  slavery  ?  It  was  for  this  the  Texans 
fought,  and  were  applauded  by  half  our  nation.  Liberty  to 
own  ourselves,  to  acquire  and  use  property,  to  pursue  our 
own  happiness,  to  frame  and  administer  a  government  for  our- 
selves ?  So  thought  our  forefathers ;  but  when  tbe  slaves  of 
the  South,  catching  the  very  echo  of  these  sentiments,  imitate 
our  revolutionary  patriots  by  conspiracies  to  regain  their  own 
inalienable  rights  through  the  blood  of  their  masters,  they  are 
denounced  as  monsters  of  wickedness ;  and  the  moment  a 
proposition  was  made  or  hinted  in  Congress  barely  to  recog- 
nize tbe  republic  of  colored  Haytiens  who  won  their  indepen- 
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dence  by  essentially  the  same  means  with  our  own  forefathers^ 
we  heard  a  Southern  stickler  for  '^  the  right  of  revolution,"  and 
of  '*  war  to  the  hilt,"  denouncing  them  as  '^  a  nation  of  slaves 
who  rose,  and  cut  their  masters'  throats ;" — their  leader  ^'an 
insurrectionist  and  a  revolutionist;" — their  government  "a 
government  of  insurrectionists ;" — '^  the  onl^  body  of  men  that 
ever  emancipated  themselves  by  butchering  their  masters." 
Recognize  "insurrectionary  negroes?  No,  never  will  II 
Never  will  my  constituents,  be  driven  to  say  in  efiect  to  our 
slaves, — ^  When  you  have  cut  the  throats  of  your  masters,  you 
will  be  acknowledged  by  England  and  the  iNorthem  States  as 
republican  freemen.'  "  But  our  revolutionary  heroes  said  all 
this  in  effect  to  every  bondman  in  the  world.  They  went 
from  first  to  last  on  the  very  principle  here  so  indignantly 
spurned.  Were  they  not  all  insurrectionists  and  revolutionists  ? 
Do  not  the  great  mass  of  their  descendants  still  assert  the  right 
of  revolution  as  altogether  unquestionable?  We  dare  not 
carry  out  our  own  principles.  If  the  actors  in  our  Revolution 
were  right,  the  Haytiens  were  right,  the  Texans  were  right, 
the  Canadians  were  right,  and  the  slaves  at  the  South  would 
be  perfectly  justifiable  in  wading  to  freedom  through  the  blood 
of  every  master  that  should  resist  their  demand  of  rights  inalien- 
ably guarantied  to  them  by  God  and  nature.  Siris. 


WAR-DEGENCRACY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

**  7ft«  Ckurth  k€»  «IiMf«  htm  rigitt  m  r$ffard  to jpMoe."— William  Allbk,  D.  D. 

No.  L 

Self-reform  is  a  process  too  humiliating  to  be  urged  upon  the 
mass  of  Christians  themselves,  without  open  complaints  or 
secret  murmurings.  If  you  will  fiatter  their  self-esteem  by 
calling  upon  them  to  labor  for  the  reformation  of  others,  to 
relieve  the  children  of  want  and  su£%ring,  or  to  spread  the 
gospel  through  the  world,  they  may  as  a  body  respond  to  your 
call ;  but,  if  you  start  at  home  a  work  of  reform  which  includes 
themselves  among  its  proper  subjects,  and  press  upon  them  the 
doty  of  cooperation,  you  administer  an  implicit  reproof  which 
many  will  denounce  as  a  libel  on  the  household  of  faith. 
They  will  tell  you^  that  the  church,  though  confessedly  tm- 
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perfect,  is  still  right  in  the  main ;  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
essential  change  in  her;  that  your  only  field  of  reform  lies  be- 

irond  her  pale,  among  men  of  the  world ;  and  that,  while 
aboring.to  reclaim  them,  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  mar 
the  good  name  of  God's  elect.  You  must  pot  an  end  to  the 
use  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  without  implicating  the  church 
in  the  guilt  of  a  practice  sustained  for  generations  by  her  own 
members  and  ministers.  You  must  abolish  slavery,  without 
any  rebuke  of  a  slave-holding  church.  You  must  banish  the 
demon  of  war  from  Christendom,  without  the  least  impeach- 
ment of  a  church  which  has  for  fifteen  centuries  lent  her  sup- 
port to  a  war-system  the  most  extended,  the  most  expensive 
and  destructive  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  stand  forth  a  willing  accuser  of  mj 
brethren ;  but  I  submit  it  to  every  intelligent  reader,  whether 
this  sheltering  of  error  and  sin  under  the  wing  of  the  church 
as  a  sanctuary  exempt  from  assault,  has  not  been  for  ages  the 
usual  course,  the  grand  climax  of  degeneracy  in  Christendom  ? 
History  tells  us,  every  eye  can  see  the  deplorable  result  in  the 
corruption  of  Christian  faith  and  morals  on  a  vast  variety  of 
points.  The  devil  has  crept  into  the  ark  of  God,  the  serpent 
has  wound  his  way  into  Eden,  and  coiled  his  slimy  folds  around 
the  very  tree  of  life  ;  and  there  he  claims  the  right  to  remain 
unmolested  as  a  favorite  of  Heaven,  and  hatch  whatever  mischief 
his  infernal  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Now,  I  ask  how  the  church  and  surrounding  world  are  to  be 
rescued  from  a  degeneracy  like  this.  Can  we  reform  the  latter 
without  disturbing  the  former  ?  Never ;  we  must  begin  with 
the  church,  and  U3e  her  example  and  agency,  when  reformed, 
as  the  grand  instrument  under  God  of  reclaiming  the  world. 
Not  that  we  should  never  do  any  thing  to  the  latter  until  we 
have  won  the  former  to  her  whole  duty ;  such  a  course  would 
be  absolutely  impossible.  But  I  think  our  main  anxiety  should 
be  first  to  get  the  church  right,  as  the  pioneer  and  chief  agent  of 
reform  in  society.  , 

We  look,  then,  to  the  church,  and  ask  if  she  is  right  on*  the 
subject  of  peace.  Is  there  no  need  of  reform  among  her  own 
members  ?  Are  they  all  on  this  subject  what  the  gospel  of 
peace  requires  them  to  be  both  in  faith  and  practice  ?  I  did 
suppose  the  answer  to  such  questions  too  plain  to  be  denied  or 
doubted  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence ;  for  all  Chris- 
tendom has  for  ages  teemed  with  proofs  of  the  war-degeneracy 
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of  the  church.  I  see  not  how  any  man  io  his  senses  can  doubt 
it.  Compare  the  instructions  of  Cbnst  and  his  apostles  with 
those  of  bis  ministers  for  centuries,  or  contrast  the  practice  of 
his  first  disciples  with  that  of  his  followers  from  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  Great  to  the  present  hour ;  and  to  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  the  difference  would  appear  almost  like  the  change 
from  the  bltize  of  noon  to  the  darkness  of  midnight. 

But  I  would  not  rely  on  mere  assertions ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  our  ablest  men  deny  the  war-degeneracy  of  the  church, 
and  tell  us  that  she  ^^h^  always  been  right  in  regard  to  peace," 
that  "  the  church  is  already  gained,  and  we  have  only  to  gain 
the  world,"  it  may  be  well  to  show  her  actual  state,  by  quoting 
ber  opinions,  and  appealing  to  her  practice.  It  is  an  immense 
field ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  traverse  the  whole,  and  shall 
for  the  present  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  points 
which  stand  out  in  lamentable  prominence  on  nearly  all  the 
pages  of  modem  history. 

1.  The  church,  ever  since  the  fourth  century,  has  as  a  body 
denied  the  natural,  obvious  import  of  the  gospel  on  this  subject. 
Its  pacific  precepts  are  so  plain  that  infidels  themselves  have  been 
constrained  to  admit  their  meaning  as  understood  by  primitive 
Christians ;  but  these  precepts  have  been  so  perverted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  a  degenerate  church,  as  either  to  mean  almost 
nothing  at  all,  or  to  sanction  the  very  things  they  were  so 
clearly  designed  to  condemn. 

2.  Christians  have,  during  all  this  period,  recognized  war  as 
an  ordinance  of  God  for  the  regulation  of  intercourse,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  between  nations.  Its  evils  they  have 
indeed  acknowleidged  and  deplored,  yet  still  regarded  them, 
like  those  of  civil  government,  as  by  no  means  invalidating  its 
claims  to  universal  support.  They  would  preserve  the  system, 
and  merely  guard  it  against  abuse.  This  1  take  to  be  the 
general  sentiment  of  Christians  at  the  present  day. 

3.  Thus  have  they  silently  acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of 
the  war-system  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  itself,  for  more 
than  fifteen  centuries.  Exceptions,  I  grant,  there  have  been ; 
but  they  have  been  extremely  rare,  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand, 
if  more  than  one  in  a  millk)n,  having  in  all  this  time  insisted  on 
the  entire  abolition  of  this  custom,  or  the  utter  abandonment  of 
it  by  Christians,  as  contrary  to  their  religion  of  peace  and 
love. 

VOL.  lU. — HO.  V.  9* 
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4.  The  church  has,  also,  lent  her  active  support  to  the  cus- 
tom of  war.  Her  ministers  have  justified  and  eulogized  its 
agents  before  the  worid.  She  has  been  wont  uniformly  to 
pray  for  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  its  work  of  death,  and  to 
return  solemn  thanks  for  its  bloody  and  baleful  successes. 
Her  members  have  trained  their  own  sons  to  war  as  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives,  instigated  others  to  the  same  employment, 
and  gone  themselves  into  fleets  and  camps.  The  Pope  has 
for  ages  had  warriors  of  his  own  to  fight  his  battles;  the 
monarchs  of  Protestant  nations  are  at  once  the  heads  of  the 
churches  in  their  dominions,  and  commanders-in-chief  of  their 
forces ;  and  in  England  itself  no  man  could,  till  recently,  bear 
in  the  armv  or  navy  a  commission  for  the  wholesale  butchery 
of  mankind,  without  becoming  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  thus  going  from  the  very  table  of  our  Lord,  spread 
with  the  hallowed  emblems  of  forgiveness,  peace  and  love,  to 
shoot,  and  stab,  and  hew  down  the  enemies  of  his  country  ! 

5.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  Christians  have  actually  waged  war 
themselves,  and  thought  they  were  doing  a  high  service  for 
God.  Look  at  the  crusades  sustained  for  centuries  by  the 
whole  church  as  a  most  sacred,  most  exalted  duty,  and  regard- 
ed as  a  sure  passport  to  the  highest  rewards  of  heaven !  Long 
was  it  thought  the  noblest  efibrt  of  piety  to  fight  Mohamme- 
dans, and  force  the  unevangelized  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  receive  her  symbols  of  purity  and  love  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  all  Europe  have 
been  theatres  of  the  fiercest,  bloodiest  wars  waged  by  Chris- 
tians for  religious  purposes.  A  fighter  for  bis  religion  was 
the  highest  style  of  the  Christian!  The  wars  of  the  Refor- 
mation alone,  nearly  all  baptized  as  services  for  God,  are  siud 
to  have  sacrificed  no  less  than  30,000,000  Christian  lives  ! 

6.  To  all  this  we  must  add  the  humiliating  fact,  that  the 
great  body  of  Christians,  take  the  world  over,  still  cling  to 
the  war^ystem  with  all  its  acknowledged  evils,  refuse  to  do 
any  thing  whatever  for  its  abolition,  and  even  froWn  upon  those 
who  would,  as  contradicting  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  as  striv- 
ing to  demolish  what  God  himself  has  ordamed,  and  what  even 
the  Prince  of  peace  is  supposed  still  to  sanction  and  support ! 

Yet  we  are  told  that  '*  the  chwrch  has  always  been  right " 
on  this  subject !  No  need  of  any  change  in  her  opinions  or 
practice ;  but  aU  our  efforts  at  reform  must  be  directed  to  those 
monsters  of  blood  who  hold  sentiments  worse  than  these !  We 
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need  only  bring  the  world  up  to  the  church  on  this  subject, 
and  wars  will  cease  for  ever !  Up  to  the  church  as  she  now  it  ? 
Credat  Judaeus  Apelles.  Ebasmus. 

RBCBNT  ILLU8TSATI0NB  OF  THE  WA1U8PIRIT  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  jRlc  toestem  mother.  When  the  Texans  were  In  re- 
beHion  against  the  Mexican  government,  and  figbtiag  desperate- 
ly for  the  right  to  hold  slaves  at  pleasure,  a  mother  at  the 
west,  reputedly  pious,  wrote  to  her  son,  then  on  his  way  to 
join  the  Texan  rebels,  a  letter  all  on  fire  with  the  spirit  of 
war,  rejoicing  at  his  enlistment  in  such  a  cause,  bidding  him  fight 
bravely  against  the  mighty  power  of  Santa  Anna,  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  he  would  return  unharmed,  but  the  fullest 
confidence  that,  if  he  fell  in  battle,  his  spirit  would  mount  in 
triumph  to  heaven,  and  there  meet  the  reward  of  his  valor ! 
This  letter  was  published  by  some  religious  periodicals  as  a 
specimen  of  patriotism  and  piety  worthy  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration ! 

2.  The  sympathy  of  church-^nembers  on  our  northern 
frontier  in  the  Canctdian  rebellion^  This  rebellion  was  sus- 
tained, if  not  started,  by  an  influence  from  the  United  States. 
Secret  associations  for  the  purpose,  called  Hunter's  Lodges, 
were  formed  all  along  the  line ;  and  in  those  lodges  were  found 
not  a  few  of  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
So  strong  was  the  sympathy,  even  among  reputed  Christians, 
for  the  Canadian  insurgents,  as  to  make  it  hazardous  for  a 
minister's  reputation,  if  not  for  his  person,  to  say  aught  against 
that  wicked  and  abortive  insurrection ;  and,  when  one  preacher 
lauded  the  rebeb,  his  congregation  burst  forth  into  noisy  ap- 
plause. Such  were  the  views  pretty  generally  expressed  on 
our  side  of  the  line,  before  our  government  took  decisive  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  armed  interference  of  our  citizens  in  the 
troubles  of  Canada ;  and  we  know  not  that  these  views  were 
then,  or  have  since  been,  reprobated  to  any  considerable  extent 
as  unchristian. 
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8.  3%e  late  war-^ovement  in  Maine.  Not  a  little  had 
been  done  in  that  State  to  enlighten  and  rectify  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  peace ;  jet,  when  political  partizans  jumped 
tipon  the  boundary  question  as  a  hobby  on  which  to  ride  into 
power,  and  blew  the  tocsin  of  war,  scarce  a  whisper  could  be 
heard  from  any  part  of  even  the  Christian  community  there 
against  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  that  long  pending 
dispute.  Dissenters  there  certainly  were ;  but  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible  for  them  to  get  their  remonstrances  published  even  by 
any  religious  newspaper  in  the  State ;  nor  was  it  till  after  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  other  parts  of  the  country  had  frowned  the 
movement  into  general  contempt,  that  Christian  editors  there 
ceased  to  justify  it. 

4.  A  deacon  in  1839.  When  one  of  our  agents  recently 
visited  a  town,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  peace  before  the  evangelical  church  there,  its  senior 
deacon,  in  good  repute  for  his  piety,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  refused  to  enter  the  house  of  God,  and  obliged 
his  whole  family  to  leave  it,  on  learning  in  the  porch,  that  a 
sermon  was  expected  on  the  subject  of  peace !  Our  agent 
afterwards  called  upon  him  at  his  house,  and,  reminding  him 
of  what  he  had  done,  he  said  he  had  come  to  see  him,  on  the 
presumption  that  such  a  man  must  have  strong  reasons  for 
j  such  conduct;  but  what  was  his  surprise   to  find  that  the 

deacon  had  no  definite,  settled  reasons  to  urge  in  self-justifica- 
tion. Our  agent  pressed  him  for  his  reasons ;  but  all  he  could 
say  was  a  string  of  ill-defined  prejudices  against  the  cause  of 
peace.  *  He  didn't  want  to  hear  or  read  any  more  about  it ; — 
God  commanded  the  Israelites  to  fight ; — ^tbe  gospel  says  it  is 
our  first  duty  to  preserve  our  lives ; — ^these  peace  folks  talk 
against  the  war  and  the  heroes  of  our  Revolution ; — ^they  are 
tories,  and  want  to  bring  us  all  under  old  England  again,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  us  all  slaves ;  God  says  there  shall  be  wars, 
and  this  going  about  to  promote  peace,  is  opposing  bis  will/ 
&C.9  &c.    It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  this  deacon 
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was  nearly  alone  in  his  hostility  to  the  cause  of  peace ;  and 
yet  we  find  almost  every  where  "sporadic  cases"  of  the 
war-mania  even  among  professed  Christians. 


WAR-PRAYERS, 

OE  THE  INCONBISTENCT  OP  WJkR  WITH  THS   SnUlT  OF  CHEIBTIAlflTT. 

When  the  influence  of  Napoleon  had  led  to  a  proclamation 
of  war  between  Sweden  and  England,  though  the  afilir  seems 
never  to  have  gone  much  beyond  a  mere  proclamation,  an  ad- 
ditional prayer,  Dr.  Henderson  informs  us,  was  introduced  as 
usual,  into  the  church-service  of  Sweden  to  call  down  wrath 
and  ruin  on  her  enemies^  and  all  worshippers  were  required 
of  course  to  pray  every  Sabbath,  if  not  every  day,  against 
them.  But  some  of  the  Christians  in  Dalecarlin,  on  finding 
this  war-prayer  obtruded  upon  their  devotions,  very  naturally 
asked,  "  Who  are  our  enemies  ?  Against  whom  must  we  thus 
pray  ?"  "  The  English !"  "  The  English !"  they  exclaimed  in 
surprise.  "It  is  impossible!  The  English  cannot  be  our 
enemies ;  for  they  sent  us  Bibles,  and  it  cannot  be  that  they 
have  become  our  enemies."  Those  honest-minded  people 
could  not  pray  against  such  benefactors,  and  would  not  rest 
till  they  had  petitioned  the  government  with  success  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  war-prayer  in  that  part  of  the  Swedish 
dominions. 

1.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  hardships  to  which  the  war- 
^stem  reduces  the  great  mass  of  Christians  through  Christen- 
aom.  In  nearly  all  countries  but  our  own,  they  are  compelled, 
like  those  in  Sweden,  to  repeat,  at  least  in  all  their  public  de- 
votions, a  prescribed  form  of  imprecation  upon  those  whom  the 
government  in  its  caprice  may  choose  to  call  enemies ;  and 
thus  have  the  great  mass  of  Christians  in  every  country  been 
tempted,  ever  since  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  to  deny 

in  practice  the  leading  principle  taught  in  the  sermon  on  the 

mount. 

52.  Here  we  see  the  insidious  influence  of  the  war-policy  in 

debasing  our  religion.     It  dictates  to  Christians  the  subject  and 

ibnn  of  their  prayers,  and  contrives  in  this  way  to  instil  into 

tfaem  a  spirit  as  unlike  that  of  the  gospel  as  hell  itself  is  unlike 

heaven. 

3.  This  practice,  moreover,  is  a  public  and  most  efiectual 

endorsement  of  the  whole  war-system  by  the  church  of  Christ ; 
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and  thus  have  his  followers  for  ages  stood  before  the  world  as 
fairly  responsible  for  all  the  atrocities  and  horrors  inseparable 
from  its  continuance. 

4.  Mark,  also,  the  power  of  Christians  over  war,  and  their 
consequent  obligations.  Would  all  Christians  in  every  coun- 
try absolutely  refuse  to  pray  against  its  enemies,  or  for  the 
success  of  any  war  whatever,  could  the  rulers  of  Christendom 
ever  get  their  subjects  again  to  butcher  one  another  ?  And 
are  not  the  disciples  of  Christ  bound  to  abstain  from  all  such 
vindictive  prayers  ? 

5.  We  learn,  also,  the  best  security  of  a  nation.  It  lies  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  Let  Britain  spend  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  one  tenth  of  what  her  war-system  costs 
her  even  in  a  time  of  peace ;  and  her  sea-girt  isle  would  ere- 
long become  so  sacred  in  the  regards  of  all  mankind,  that  no 
warrior,  not  even  a  future  Napoleon,  would  venture,  in  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  universal  indignation,  and  everlasting  infamy,  to 
draw  his  sword  a^rainst  her.  The  Swedes  to  whom  she  had 
sent  Bibles,  could  not  be  seduced  even  to  pray  against  her. 

6.  The  gospel,  then,  is  the  grand  hope  of  our  cause  ;  the 
gospel  not  as  belied  by  warring  Christians,  but  as  illustrated  by 
those  in  Sweden  who  could  not  pray  against  enemies  whom 
Christ  teaches  us  to  pray  for,  and  to  bless.  Raise  our  religion 
from  its  pfesent  war-degeneracy,  breathe  into  it  the  full  spirit 
of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  spread  it  through  the  world ; 
and'fUcAa  Christianity,  wherever  it  went,  would  put  an  end  to 
war,  and  eventually  sweep  it  from  the  earth.  How  different 
from  the  actual  state  of  Christianity  in  Christendom  ! 

IrEN£US. 


How  much  timber  in  toar-ships. — ^It  is  computed  that  2000 
tons,  or  3000  loads  of  timber,  are  necessary  for  a  seventy-four 
of  the  ordinary  size ;  and,  reckoning  fifty  oaks  of  one  hundred 
years'  standing  to  the  acre,  and  the  quantity  in  each  tree  to  be 
one  load  and  a  half,  it  would  require  forty  acres  of  oak  forest 
to  build  one  such  ship!  For  the  largest  class  of  battle-ships, 
the  quantity  must  be  increased  in  a  great  ratio ;  and  we  are 
probably  safe  in  supposing  that  the  famous  ship  Pennsylvania, 
launched  in  1837,  must  have  consumed  the  timber  of  sixty  or 
eishtv  acres !  What  then  must  be  the  entire  cost  of  such  a 
war-ship,  and  how  vast  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  actual  ser- 
vice! These  ships  last  on  an  average  only  fourteen  years; 
and  hence  their  place  must  be  supplied  every  fourteen  years. 
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PEACE  ANECDOTES. 

Pleasures  of  War. — Entire  regiments  of  the  French  troops 
about  Algiers  have  been  cut  off  by  fevers.  Several  battalions 
of  600  have  lost  200  each.  At  Phillips ville,  950  soldiers  were 
crowded  into  a  miserable  building  not  capable  of  holding  300. 
Some  officers  had  not  slept  on  a  bed  for  five  years.  In  Con- 
stantino, many  of  the  sick  were  lying  in  the  streets. 

Phelan  and  his  wife. — ^In  a  sanguinary  action  of  the  Swal- 
low, there  was  a  seaman  named  Phelan,  who  had  a  wife  on 
board.  She  was  stationed  (as  is  usual,  when  women  are  on 
board  in  time  of  battle)  to  assist  the  surgeon  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  From  the  close  manner  in  which  the  Swallow  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  yard  arm  and  yard  arm,  the  wounded  were 
brought  below  very  fast ;  and  among  the  rest  was  a  messmate 
of  her  husband's  (consequently  her  own),  who  had  received  a 
musket  ball  through  the  side.  Her  exertions  were  made  to 
console  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  in  great  agony,  and  nearly 
breathing  his  last,  when,  by  some  chance,  she  heard  her  hus- 
band was  wounded  on  deck.  Her  anxiety  and  already  over- 
powered feelings  could  not  one  moment  be  restrained ;  she 
mshed  instantly  on  deck,  and  received  the  wounded  tar  in  her 
arms.  He  faintly  raised  his  head  to  kiss  her.  She  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  told  him  to  take  courage;  all  would  yet 
be  well ;  but  scarcely  had  she  pronounced  the  last  syllable, 
when  an  ill-directed  shot  took  off  her  head.  The  poor  tar, 
who  was  closely  wrapped  in  her  arms,  opened  his  eyes  once 
more,  and  then  shut  them  for  ever. 

The  toay  to  make  quarrels. — '<  1  wish  I  owned  all  the  pas- 
ture land  in  the  world,"  said  Bob.  ''  Well,  1  wbh  I  owned  all 
the  cattle  in  the  world,"  said  Ned.  *'  How  could  you  feed 
them  ?"  asked  Bob.  "  Vd  turn  them  into  your  pasture,"  said 
Ned.  "  No  you  wouldn't."  "  Yes  I  would."  "  No  you 
wmldn't:'  "Yes  I  irouW."  "You  sAa/i^'"  "I  shall T 
And  then  came  the  fisticuffi, — and  O !  how  they  did  fight ! 

How  to  cure  quarrels. — A  visiter  once  went  into  a  Sabbath 
school  in  Boston,  where  he  saw  a  boy  and  girl  on  one  seat, 
who  were  brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment  of  thoughtless 
passion,  the  little  boy  struck  his  sister.  The  little  girl  was 
provoked,  and  raised  her  band  to  return  the  blow.    Her  flu:6 
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showed  that  rage  was  workiog  within,  and  her  clenched  fist 
was  aimed  at  her  brother,  when  her  teacher  caught  her  eye. 
^<  Stop,  ray  dear,"  said  she^  <^you  had  much  better  kiss  your 
brother  than  strike  him." 

The  lool^  and  the  word  reached  her  heart.  Her  hand  drop- 
ped. She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
The  boy  was  moved.  He  could  have  stood  against  a  blow, 
but  he  could  not  withstand  a  sister's  kiss.  The  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  This  affected  the  sbter,  and  with  his  little 
handkerchief  she  wiped  away  his  tears.  But  the  sight  of  her 
kindness  only  made  him  cry  the  faster ;  he  was  completely 
subdued. 

The  soldier  evbdued  by  Jcindnesi. — ^F.  Grummet,  M.  P., 
relates  the  following  incident  which  occurred  while  he  was 
passing,  as  a  prisoner  under  a  military  escort,  through  a  small 
village  in  France  : 

*'  I  had  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  canvass  for  my  feet,  which 
were  much  blistered,  and  extremely  sore ;  but  this  was  soon 
worn  out,  and  I  suffered  dreadfully.  About  noon,  we  halted 
in  the  market-place  of  a  small  town,  bearing  every  mark  of 
antiquity, — ^I  think  it  was  Melle, — ^to  rest  and  refresh.  To 
escape  the  sun,  I  took  my  seat  on  an  old  tea  chest,  standing 
in  front  of  a  huckster's  shop,  and  removed  my  tattered  moc- 
casins. Whilst  doing  this,  an  elderly  lady  came  out  of  the 
shop,  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  very  prettily  dressed,  and 
^'Pauvre  garden!"  ''Pauvre  prisonnier!"  were  uttered  by 
both.  The  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  looked  at  my  lacerated 
feet,  and  then,  without  saying  a  word,  returned  to  the  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  reappeared ;  but  her  finery  had  been 
taken  off,  and  she  carried  a  large  bowl  of  warm  water  in  her 
bands.  In  a  moment  the  bowl  was  placed  before  me,  she 
motioned  me  to  put  m  my  feet,  which  I  did,  and  down  she 
went  upon  her  knees,  and  washed  them  in  the  most  tender 
manner.  O  !  what  a  luxury  was  that  half  hour !  The  elder 
female  brought  me  food,  while  the  younger,  having  performed 
her  office,  wrapped  up  my  feet  in  soft  linen,  and  then  fitted  on 
a  pair  of  her  mother^s  shoes. 

'^  During  this  process  numbers  had  collected  round,  and 
stood  silently  witnessing  so  angelic  an  act  of  charity.  Eulalie 
heeded  them  not ;  but,  when  her  task  was  finished,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  a  sweet  smile  of  gratified  pleasure  beamed  on  her 
face." 
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We  hear  mucb  about  the  supposed  necessity  of  fighting  in 
our  own  defence;  but,  with  the  tale  of  such  kindness  fresh  in 
his  memory,  is  there  a  soldier  on  earth  that  could  imbrue  his 
hands  in  Eulalie's  blood  ?  Would  a  nation  of  such  spirits 
ever  be  assailed  ? 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

▲  8XSTCH  or   HI8  LITK. 

The  fame  of  this  singular  reformer  and  lawgiver  is  destined 
to  brighten  through  the  lapse  of  all  future  ages.  His  life  and 
character  should  be  made  as  familiar  to  all  Christendom  as  the 
memory  of  Washington  is  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  and^ 
long  after  the  last  warrior^s  foot-print  shall  have  been  effaced 
from  the  earth,  and  the  deeds  of  war  shall  be  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  with  surprise,  abhorrence  and  sorrow,  shall 
bis  name  live  in  the  admiration  of  a  Christianized  world. 

Penn,  the  son  of  a  British  admiral,  was  born  in  London, 
1644.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  as  a  gentlemaa 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  of  a  religious 
temperament,  and  held  devotional  meetings  with  some  of  the 
students  in  private,  for  which  he  was  finally  expelled  the 
college.  He  then  visited  France,  and  became  a  proficient  ia 
the  French  language.  On  his  return,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member* 
He  remained  there  till  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland  to  assume  the  management  of  one  of  his  father's  estates. 
While  there,  he  proclaimed  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
Quakers,  notwithstanding  its  unpopularity,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Cork^  but  was  released  through  the  instrumentality  of  bis 
friends.  At  twenty-four,  he  firet  appeared  as  minister  and  au- 
thor! His  first  essay  of  any  importance,  was  entitled  The 
Sandy  Foundation  Shaken.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned 
seven  months  in  the  Tower  of  London.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  his  celebrated  work.  No  Cross,  No  Crowns  and 
finally  obtained  his  release  by  an  exculpatory  vindication,  en- 
titled. Innocence  with  her  open  face. 

The  meetings  of  all  Dissenters  were,  at  this  period,  strictly 
forbidden  ;  but  the  Quakers,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  to  as- 
semble in  religious  worship,  violated  the  injunction ;  and  Penn, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching*  to  them,  waa  committed  to 
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Newgate,  and  bdicted  for  '^  being  present  at,  and  preaching  to, 
an  unlawful,  seditious,  and  riotous  multitude."  A  grave  charge 
to  be  prefeh'ed  against  so  quiet  and  peaceful  a  sect  as  the 
Quakers !  Peno,  however,  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  waa 
acauitted. 

His  father,  Sir  William  Pcnn,  died  soon  after  this,  and  the 
son  then  travelled,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  into  Holland 
and  Germany.  In  1672,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Springett,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bamber,  during 
the  civil  wars.  He  returned  in  1677  to  Holland  and  Germany 
in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay,  the  cele- 
brated apologist,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
friends  ot  religion.  At  Henverden,  princess  Elizabeth  of  the 
Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  grand  daughter 
of  James  I,  of  England,  gave  him  a  warm  and  gratifying  re- 
ception. 

In  1681,  king  Charles  II  granted  him  a  province  in  North 
America,  in  consideration  of  his  father's  services,  and  a  debt 
still  due  from  the  crown.  Penn,  upon  his  arrival  m  this  coun- 
try, published  a  description  of  the  province,  and  proposed  easy 
terms  of  settlement  to  emigrants.  He  also  drew  up  the  funda- 
mental Constitutbn  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  following  year 
published  the  frame  of  government  by  which  the  people  were 
not  compelled  to  support  any  particular  church  or  religion. 
Penn  returned  at  length  to  England,^-wrote  a  work  entitled, 
The  Fruits  of  Solitude  in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating 
to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Ldfcy — married  a  second  wife,^ 
sailed  again  in  1699  for  Pennsylvania, — returned  in  1701,—- 
and,  discovering  that  his  health  was  declining,  retired  to  a 
country  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  remained  until  bis 
death,  which  took  place  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  learn  how  the  colony  of  Penn 
came  to  be  called  Pennsylvania,  In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  5, 
1681,  he  says:  ^'  This  day,  after  many  waitings,  watchings, 
solicitings,  and  disputes  in  council,  my  country  was  con6rmed 
to  me  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and 
privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,— -a  name  the  king 
would  give  it  in  honor  of  my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales, 
being  a  hilly  country ;  and  when  the  secretary,  a  Welshman, 
refused  to  call  it  New  Wales,  I  proposed  Sylvaoia,  and  they 
added  Penn  to  it ;  though  I  was  much  opposed,  and  went  to 
the  kii^  to  have  it  struck  out.    He  said  it  waa  past,  and  he 
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would  take  it  upon  himself;  nor  couM  twenty  guineas  move 
the  under  secretary  to  vary  the  name ;  for  I  feared  it  might 
be  looked  on  as  vanhy  in  me^  and  not  as  respect  in  the  king  to 
my  fattier,  as  it  really  was." 


INCIDENTAL  TESTIMONIES  AGAINST  WAR. 

Tour  in  Greal  BriloM^  ifc*    By  H.  Hdmfhuet,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Amherst  College. 

Such  testimonies  are  so  fast  multiplying  on  every  side,  that 
we  could,  if  we  chose,  Gil  our  entire  work  with  them.  Even 
history  and  poetry,  devoted  for  thousands  of  years  to  the  eulogy 
of  war,  are  at  length  beginning  to  denounce  it  as  the  chief  dis- 
grace and  curse  of  mankind.  Literature  is  becoming,  not  so 
much  from  set  purpose  as  from  unconscious  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  handmaid  of  peace ;  and  rarely  do  we  find 
in  any  work,  except  perhaps  a  journal  of  the  army  or  navy, 
allusions  to  war  in  any  other  than  tones  of  contempt,  indigna- 
tion or  regret. 

These  cheering  tendencies  of  the  age  we  have  been  anxious 
to  illustrate  by  larger  and  more  frequent  extracts  from  contem- 
porary writers  than  our  narrow  limits  would  allow.  We  have 
long  had  our  eye  for  this  purpose  on  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  but  have  been  obliged  not  only  to  neglect  these,  but  to 
omit  not  a  few  notices  we  had  prepared  of  other  works  contain- 
ing similar  attestations  to  the  excellence  of  ou^  principles,  and 
the  importance  of  our  cause.  Few  pens  in  any  age  or  country, 
have  done  better  service  for  mankind,  than  that  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  him  so  uniformly  right  in  his 
feelings  on  this  subject,  and  so  ready  to  lend  bis  powerful  voice 
in  extending  and  deepening  the  popular  abhorrence  of  war. 


▼IMT  TO  ITATBBUMk. 


^l  have  been  to  Waterloo,  and  my  soul  is  sick.  Every  one  who 
has  the  heart  of  a  Christian  or  a  philanthropist  within  him,  wilt 
readily  conceive,  that  as  I  stood  over  this  grave-yard  of  two  mighty 
armies,  and  looked  first  at  the  ground,  and  then  at  the  plan  of  the 
battle,  1  was  oppressed  by  such  a  throng  of  rushing  thoughts,  as  can 
never  be  adequately  expressed,  and  that  when  I  descended  from  this 
watchtower  of  death,  and  walked  slowly  awa^,  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  O  Lord,  what  18  man  ?  What  is  he  m  the  boundless- 
ness of  bis  ambition, — in  his  wrath, — in  the  pride  of  his  power, — in 
his  cruelty  to  his  own  flesh,  and  in  his  contempt  of  the  law  of  bis 
God. 
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**  And  is  this  the  very  spot  on  which  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
his  age  staked  his  diadem,  and  in  defence  of  which  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  poured  out  their  blood  ?  Is  it  true 
history,  or  is  it  fable,  that  I  have  so  oAen  read?  How  calm  and 
peaceful  is  every  thing  now,  as  if  the  breath  of  mortal  strife  had 
never  caused  so  much  as  a  leaf  to  tremble !  How  lienign  is  the 
radiance  which  looks  down  upon  it  to-day !  Did  the  instruments  of 
death  ever  flash  in  beams  so  bright  ?  Did  the  sun  of  Waterloo  ever 
mourn  in  sackcloth  over  the  carnage  of  a  great  battle  ?  Now,  in 
conscious  security,  the  peasantry  are  here  at  their  work.  The 
ripening  harvest  is  here,  and  soon  will  the  reapers  be  here  to  gather 
it  in,  and  return  with  *  joy,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.' 
.  ^  Bui  Aceldama  19  the  proper  name  of  this  field.  For  here  two 
mighty  armies  met,  steel  to  steel.  Here,  flying  from  rank  to  rank, 
went  forth  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation ;  and  the  war-horse 
*  pawed  in  the  valley,  and  went  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.'  Here 
broke  forth  *  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting,  and  here 
were  the  garments  rolled  in  blood.'  Here  was  the  shock  of  those 
veterans  who  had  conquered  Europe  on  one  side,  and  of  those  lion 
hearts  which,  from  the  cltfi»  of  their  own  little  island,  had  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  conqueror  on  the  other.  Here  raged,  from  hour  to 
hour,  of  awful  uncertainty,  that  iron  storm,  which  threatened  to  beat 
down  every  living  thing  into  the  dust.  Here  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands fell,  to  rise  no  more.  From  this  gory  field,  went  up  the  voices 
of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and  entered  into  the  ears  of  him  who 
hath  said,  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  Here 
the  victor  in  a  hundred  battles,  played  his  last  game.  Here  at  ihe 
close  of  that  day,  the  star  of  Napoleon  went  down  *in  tlie  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever.' 

^  "  *Il  was  a  glorious  battle!'  So  said  the  warrior, — so  said  the  pol- 
itician,— so  said  the  moralist, — so  said  the  republican, — so  said  the 
Christian, — so  said  the  united  voice  of  Europe  and  America.  But 
as  a  Christian,  as  a  philanthropist,  as  a  man,  I  protest  against  this 
decision.  Before  heaven  and  earth  1  protest  against  it.  There  is  no 
true  glory  in  stayingybrfy  thousand  men  in  one  day,  and  maiming  as 
many  more.  That  terrible  battle  ought  never  to  have  been  fought 
Does  any  one  meet  me  here,  and  say  it  was  necessary  ?  Who,  1  de- 
mand, created  that  necessity  ?  Nothing  but  human  de()ravity  could 
ever  have  made  such  a  battle  necessary.  I  do  not  undertake  to  de. 
cide  where  the  guilt  lay.  Thnt  is  quite  another  question.  But  war 
IB  an  incarnate  demon.  War  is  wholesale  murder,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  min-der  to  come  from  him  who  hath  said,  *Thou  shalt  not 
kill.'  The  field  of  Waterloo  ought  never  to  hove  been  he^rd  of  by 
the  civilized  world;  and,  were  the  principles  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion to  control  the  councils  of  states  and  kingdoms,  no  such  murder- 
ous conflict  would  ever  again  disgrace  the  pages  of  history. 

^  But  still,  it  was  a  glorious  victory !  It  was  glorious  to  be  wound- 
ed there,  to  die  there  ;  and  to  l>e  buried  there,  was  to  sleep  in  the 
bed  of  glory !  It  was  glorious  intelligence  that  flew  from  nation  to 
nation,  from  continent  to  continent!  Yes,  it  wa«  as  glorious  as  the 
slaughter  of  forty  thousand  men  could  make  it !  For  when  the  news 
reached  England,  as  1  well  remember  to  have  read  in  the  papers. 
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the  Firk  and  Tower  guns  were  fired,  and  tbere  waa  great  public 
ibeating  and  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  Yea ;  there  was  a  ^ood 
of  glory.  Was  there  nothtog  else  ?  Where  were  the  widows,  and 
parents,  and  sisters,  and  orphans,  of  those  who  were  slaughtered  at 
Waterloo*?  CouM  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of  belfa 
assuage  their  grief?  Gould  the  general  rejoicing  bring  back  their 
husbands,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers  ?  Glorious  as  that  great  victory 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  it  was  tears,  and  agony,  and  death  to 
the  bereaved. 

'''Is  war,  then,  never  justifiable?*  One  thing  is  certain,  it  coutd 
never  take  place,  were  the  great  law  of  love  to  he  recognized  as  the 
universal  law  of  nations.  No  battle  was  ever  fought,  or  ever  will 
be,  without  involving  the  cuilt  of  murder.  It  may  be  on  one  side  or 
on  both ;  but  the  stain  of  blood  guiltiness  is  certainly  there,  and  no 
rivers  can  wash  it  out  How  feariul,  then,  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  whetting  the  sword  upon  a  point  of  honor,  or  making  aggressive 
war  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  And  how  will  those  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  who  either  foment,  or  justify, 
or  cherish  a  war  spirit,  meet  htm  in  the  great  day  ? 

"  But  hark !  what  sound  is  it  that  breaks  over  the  field  of  Water- 
loo? Look!  what  heaving  of  the  earth!  No, — i  anticipate.  I  hear 
no  voice  as  yet, — I  see  no  moving  of  the  sleeping  dust  But  the 
trumpet  tow  sound  over  this  field  of  blood,  and  the  dead  will  awake. 
All  the  thousands  that  lie  buried  here,  will  come  forth  from  their 
graves,  and  will  be  summoned  to  the  judgment  bar.  Officers  and 
common  soldiers  roust  hear  and  obey  the  summons  alike.  And  at 
the  same  bar  will  they  meet  all  those  who  kindled  the  war  in  which 
they  perished.  Kings,  privy  counsellors,  military  commanders,  will 
all  be  there.  And  1  have  the  most  solemn  conviction,  that  before 
that  dread  tribunal,  every  mortal  wound  at  Waterloo  will  be  held 
and  adjudged  as  a  clear  case  of  murder,  the  guilt  of  which  must 
rest  somewhere.  In  whose  skirts,  or  in  the  skins  of  how  many,  the 
blood  of  that  most  bloody  day  will  be  found,  it  belongs  to  no  mortal 
absolutely  to  decide ;  but  the  Judge  will  know,  and  when  the  final 
sentence  comes  to  be  pronounced,  the  universe  will  know.  O,  how 
fbarful  a  thing  will  it  be,  under  such  circumstances,  to '  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.'" 

wRsirca  tn  svBOBirf  ow  tbb  old  woud. 

Of  these  burdens,  the  'people  of  our  country  can  form  no 
adequate  ponceptioo  ;  but  war,  in  the  thousand  ramifications  of 
its  influence,  was  the  germ  of  them  all.  We  have,  in  a  late 
number,  pretty  fully  illustrated  this  point ;  but  we  give  a  few 
items  more  from  the  woric  before  us.  • 

"  The  only  excursion  which  my  short  stay  in  the  French  capital 
allowed  me  to  make,  was  to  FermiZfef,  where  Louis  XIII  built  a 
hunting-seat  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  thirty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  which  Louis  XIV  enlarged  into  a  palace,  at  the  most  enormous 
expense  that  ever  was  lavislrad  in  Europe  upon  a  simitar  undertak- 
ing.   It  is  acknowledged  to  have  coat  a  Untnutand  imUi&n  of  francs 
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($200,000,000),  a  sum  snfiicient  to  bave  built  a  city  of  8,000  houses, 
at  aa  average  coat  of  $'^,000,  and  that  at  a  time  when  money  was 
wortli  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

**lt  appears  from  authentic  sources,  that  during  the  French  revo- 
lutionary virar,  which  broke  out  in  1793  and  lasted  till  180*2,  Great 
Britain  expended  464  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  2,320  millions  of 
dollars.  The  war  against  Bonaparte  began  in  1803,  and  ended  in 
1815.  During  those  twelve  years  of  extravagance  and  carnage,  she 
spent  the  enormous  sum  of  1159  millions ! ! — 771  millions  of  which, 
were  raised  by  taxes.  Yes,  seven  hundredj  severdy-one  miUioM  of 
pounds,  or  about  3,759  ndUiona  of  dollars  were  paid  into  the  treasury, 
by  the  people,  in  twelve  years! — ^that  is  to  say,  about  $312,000,000 
aunuallv, — or  more  than  $800,000  per  day !  I  Thus  the  expendi- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  in  these  wars,  during  twenty  years,  amounted 
to  1623  tnillions  of  pounds,  or  8000  millions  of  dollars  1" 

THl  BSfT  fIDB   or  WAft. 

*^  Gretnwich  HospUaL  The  number  of  invalid  pensioners  in  this 
institution,  is  about  twenUy-fiot  hundred.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them, 
sitting  and  walking  about  the  premises,  as  happy  as  men  can  be  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  sure  of  being  well  taken  care  of,  while 
they  live,  at  the  public  expense.  The  Admiral  showed  me  somo  of 
their  sitting  rooms,  and  sleeping  apartments,  where  every  thing  is 
kept  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  any  one  could  desire ;  and,  it  being 
their  dinner  hour,  he  took  me  into  one  or  two  of  their  great  dining 
balls.  Each  of  these  halls  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  several 
hundreds.  They  come  in  quietly,  and  take  their  places.  At  an  ap- 
pointed signal,  they  rise,  and  one  of  them  craves  a  blessing,  when 
they  are  plentifully  served  with  meat  and  vegetables,  and  other 
wholesome  food.  Some  of  them  are  very  aged,  and  most  of  them 
are  auite  in  the  evening  of  life. 

'*But,  munificent  as  die  government  is  in  providing  for  these  dis- 
membered and  aged  invalids,  and  giving  them  a  palace  and  almost 
a  paradise  to  live  and  die  in,  it  is  very  affecting  to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  them  at  their  meals,  and  to  see  them  hobbling  along  the  walks, 
or  sitting  helpless  in  their  rooms,  one  havine  lost  an  arm,  another  a 
leg,  another  an  eye,  and  some  both  legs,  or  both  arms,  in  the  mur- 
derous battles  which  cleft  down  so  many  of  their  companions  by 
their  side.  In  Greenwich  Hospital  you  see  the  brightest  side  of 
war,  which  human  ingenuity  and  benevolence  can  present  But 
even  here,  bow  afflictive  and  how  sickening  does  it  appear.  What 
if  these  men  are  now  fed  and  clothed  by  a  grateful  country?  What 
if  they  are  made  as  comfortable  as  such  invalids  can  be  made  ? 
Still,  bow  much  have  they  sufiered  in  every  sea,  and  upon  every 
shore.  How  much  do  they,  now  suffer.  How  much  of  their  blood 
has  the  demon  of  war  drunk  from  their  ghastly  wounds,  and  their 
amputated  limbs!  O  war,  war!  What  a  scourge^ — what  a  curse, — 
what  a  picture  of  human  depravity ! 

**  I  do  not  undertake  to  say,  that  the  blood  of  all  the  warfe  in  which 
these  poor  men  were  so  mangled  and  tortured,  is  found  in  their 
country's  skirts.  One  thing,  however,  is  as  well  settled  in  my  mind, 
as  tlie  first  commandment.    Every  war,  in  which  these  pensioners 
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have  worn  out  their  lives,  and  poured  out  their  blood,  was  mekedf 
enorroously  wicked^  on  one  side,  or  the  other,  or  both.  While  there- 
fore we  give  thanks  to  God,  that  such  insiitutions  as  this  exist,  lei 
us  not  overlook  the  crimson  guilt  that  renders  tiiem  necessary,  nor 
cease  to  pray,  that  the  reign  of  universal  peace  may  soon  appropri- 
ate them  to  other  purposes.  , 

"  Chdaea  Hospital  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  about 
as  far  above  London,  as  Greenwich  is  below ;  and  it  is  for  the  army, 
what  Greenwich  is  for  the  navy.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are 
very  inferior,  and  the  number  of  pensioners,  1  believe,  is  not  so 
large  here  as  there*  Superannuated  and  decrepid  soldiers,  however, 
are  as  well  taken  care  of  in  the  one,  as  sailors  in  the  same  condition 
are  in  the  other;  while  in  ihis^  as  well  as  in  that^  'the  halt,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind,'  present  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist, an  affecting  picture  of  the  miseries  of  war." 

MOEAL  mrbVcircB  or  wah. 

War  and  the  Sabbath,  "  I  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Windsor,  and  was 
fold,  that  the  king  would  review  his  guards,  as  usual  on  Sundays,  at 
10  o'clock,  in  front  of  the  castle.  It  was  near  my  lodgings.  Should  I 
steal  out,  and  see  how  the  king  of  a  great  Christian  nation  appears, 
on  the  parade  ground,  when  the  bells  are  ringing  for  religious 
service  ?  What  a  spectacle !  What  a  startling  defiance  of  that  edict 
of  the  King  of  kings.  Remember  the  Sabbalk  day  to  keep  it  holy.  What 
an  example, — what  an  influence  to  emanate  from  the  British  throne, 
and  flow  down  upon  all  classes  of  the  people!  I  misht  have  seen 
it ;  and  who  in  America  would  ever  have  known  that  I  gratified  my 
curiosity  at  the  expense  of  my  religion  ?  But  corucienoe  would  have 
known  it, — heaven  would  have  known  it ;  and  the  greal  day  would 
have  declared  it." 

War  and  Intemperance.  ^  With  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  in- 
temperance and  crime  in  the  military  service,  going  back  as  far  as 
18J3,  and  coming  down  to  J8d3,  Capt  Thomas  H.  Davis,  a  half  pay 
officer,  testified  before  the  committee,  that  he  had  been  20  years  in 
the  service ; — that  he  had  served  in  the  E^st  Indies,  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  Gibraltar,  and  at  Nova-Scotia ; — that  he  could  not  recollect 
o  stng*^  instance  of  a  man  brought  before  him,  in  his  own  company, 
or  before  a  court  martial,  whose  crime  did  not  originate  in  drunken- 
ness ^thnt  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  sober 
men  in  a  whole  regimenti  for  non-commissioned  officers ; — that  be 
never  found  a  soldier  insolent,  but  under  the  effects  of  liquor,  and 
that  99  out  of  100  cases  of  punishment  in  the  army,  take  place  in 
consequence  of  drunkenness ; — ^that  by  officers  generally,  a  refusal 
to  take  the  ration,  would  be  conceived  to  proceed  from  an  insubor- 
dinate spirit,  and  that  he  had  heard  officers  reprove  men  for  refusing 
to  drink  their  grog ; — that  in  every  barrack,  there  is  a  canteen  (in 
other  words  a  grog  shop),  which  is  put  at  auction,  and  let  to  the 
highest  bidder;— that  in  Cork,  the  canteen  pays  £300  a  year  for  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  selling  spirits  and  other  liquors  to  the  soldiers, 
and  that  this  is  a  government  perquisite; — that  the  canteen  some- 
times interferes  with  the  liberty  of  a  soldier,  as  on  St.  Nicholas 
island,  in  Plymouth  sound,  where,  if  the  men  were  not  retained,  so 
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as  to  purchase  large  quantities  af  sptrita,  the  canteen-Riati  would 
not  pay  the  goveroment  so  much  as  it  demands  for  his  license ; — 
that  an  officer  was  lately  obliged  to  place  a  guard  over  the  canteen 
in  Cork  barracks,  to  keep  his  regiment  in  a  fit  condition  to  march 
out  the  next  morning; — and  that  he  was  told  of  a  regiment  in  Bar- 
badoes,  which,  being  ordered  for  inspection  the  following  mominff, 
a  sergeant,  or  non-commissioned  omcer,  sat  up  in  every  room,  all 
night,  and  every  man  was  retained  as  fkr  as  possible  in  the  barrack 
yard,  and  yet  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  were  upwards  of 
70  men  drunk.  Lieut  Col.  Stanhope,  testified  before  the  same 
committee,  that  iiiM''U!nihM  of  the  murders,  and  other  crimes  of  great 
enormity,  committed  by  British  soldiers  in  India,  are  induced  by 
drunkenness ;  and  that  generally,  the  crimes  for  which  men  are 
flofl»ed  in  the  army,  origmate  fVom  the  same  cause.^ 

Wcar-PrtparatumM* — Woahmu^  A^HnaL  **  A  ctanoe  at  the  Jhtaud 
from  the  heights  on  which  the  barracks  stand,  shows  you  that  it  is 
an  immense  establishment ;  but  so  much  of  it  is  concealed  by  the 
high  wall  that  you  can  form  no  adequate  conception  what  a  fbarful 
magaeine  of  human  slaughter  it  is,  till  you  are  admitted  by  the 
proper  ofiieer  within  the  enclosure.  The  first  few  moments  after 
you  pass  the  gate,  are  moments  of  utter  astonishment  You  had 
read  of  the  vast  parks  of  artillery  in  the  wars  of  Bonaparte;  and,  as 
Woolwich  is  the  principal  British  armory  for  land  service,  you  had 
expected  to  see  several  hundred,  or  possibly,  some  two  or  three 
thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  large  and  small,  in  the  main  yard.  But 
instead  of  this,  you  behold  acres  and  acres  of  ground,  covered  with 
field-pieces,  and  howitzers,  and  mortars,  lying  in  rows,  side  by  side, 
as  near  together  as  they  can  be  placed,  with  just  room  enough  fisr 
one  man  to  walk  between  the  rows  in  taking  care  of  them.  I  shud- 
dered as  I  passed  along,  and  thought  how  all  these  open-mouthed 
instruments  of  death  might,  and  probably  would  be  employed ;  and 
coming  up  to  a  fine  train  of  brass  pieces,  which  were  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  I  asked  an  officer  of  rank,  who  was  standing  by, 
bow  many  cannon  there  were  in  this  arsenal.  **  TwenJty-iewn  Hum- 
samdj*  he  replied  coolly.  So  ignorant  was  1  of  these  matters,  that  I 
had  hardly  supposed  there  were  so  many  in  the  whole  British 
empire.  Yet  here  they  were  before  my  eyes,— TWENTY-SEVE3I 
THOUSAND  pieces  of  ordnance  in  this  single  enclosure, — all  now 
reposing '  peacefblly  in  their  places,  to  be  sure ;  but  ready  to  be 
waked  up  at  any  moment,  and  to  pour  forth  such  an  iron  storm  as 
nothing  could  withstand.  And  yet  it  required  more  to  satisfy  the 
pride,  or  forethought,  I  know  not  which,  of  the  government ;  u>r  in 
the  shops,  they  were  casting,  boring  and  turnmg  new  and  beautiful 
patterns." 


Ijord  Bxaingh  wn  the  mUUary  profegaion,  ^  I  cannot  consent,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Robeit,  **  that  thou  shalt  train  up  thy  sons 
in  war.  For  he  that  sets  up  his  nest  to  live  by  that  profession,  can 
hardly  be  an  honest  man,  or  a  good  Christian." 
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DR.  SCBMUCKER  ON  PEACE. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Adaptation  of  (he  Sabbath  School  i^stem  to  thepecuHar 
Ufonia  of  our  age  and  country.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor lu  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  spirit  of  peace  is  fast  coming  to  pervade  both  the  theological 
and  the  secular  literature  of  the  age ;  but  we  hail,  with  special 
pleasure  and  hope,  such  manifestations  as  the  following  from  a 
theologian  and  scholar,  so  highly  distinguished  as  Dr.  Schmucker. 
The  sermon  from  which  we  quote,  was  preached  last  May  l)efor6 
the  American  S.  S.  Union,  and  addressed  to  the  representatives  of 
all  the  evangelical  denominations  in  our  land  associated  in  sup- 
port of  **the  Sabbath  school  system.** 

^  It  was  the  design  of  the  Saviour,  that  his  religion  should  reach 
and  mould  the  character  of  all  men,  of  governors  as  well  as  gov- 
erned ;  and  that  it  should  purify,  and  elevate,  and  regulate  all  the 
relations  and  institutions  of  the  human  family,  not  only  sociol  and 
domestic,  literary  and  scientiBc,  but  also  civil  and  political.  Chris-  ' 
tianity  lias  efi^cted  much  to  purify  the  social  and  domestic  relations 
of  men.  She  has  elevated  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  from 
degradation  and  cruelty  to  refinement  and  influence;  she  has  mit- 
igated the  severity  of  the  criminal  code;  she  has  banished  suicide; 
she  has  established  associations  to  support  the  poor,  and  to  alleviate 
almost  eyery  form  of  human  suffering ;  but  she  has  failed  to  do  as 
much  for  political  governments.  The  dependence  of  her  ministers 
on  political  rulers  has  prevented  them  from  applying  so  fully  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  to  political  governments.  'The  mother  of 
all  evils,  war,  that  evil  which  brings  in  its  train  every  other,  which 
always  stops  the  progress  of  piety,  and  throws  back  the  car  of  the 
Redeemer,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  sensibly  diminished  in  fre- 
quency. Yet  holy  seers  have  predicted  that,  when  Christianity  pre- 
vails over  the  earth,  men  shall  convert  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares; and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  shall  learn  war 
no  more.  If  the  wars  in  which  Christians  are  embroiled,  were 
always  waged  with  some  adjoining  heathen  nation,  the  latter  might, 
ID  charity,  be  supposed  the  aggressors.  But  Christians  have  been 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  Christians,  and  consequently  their 
Christianity  is  not  yet  such  as  will  prevail  in  that  time,  when  we 
shall  hear  *  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  no  more.'  Where  church 
and  state  are  separated,  ministers  and  private  Christians  are  under 
oo  restraint  in  dissenting  from  the  views  of  their  rulers;  they  have 
DO  private  interest  that  will  be  sacrificed  ;  their  only  interest  is  that 
of  their  common  country.  Even  in  a  limited  monarchy,  therefore, 
if  the  popular  branch  of  the  government  controls  the  purse,  the 

f>eople  can  greatly  diminish  the  frequency  of  wars;  but  in  a  repub- 
ican  government,  like  ours,  where  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, both  declare  and  conduct  wars,  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
be  deeply  imbued  by  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
single  generation  to  usher  in  millennial  peace ! 
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**  The  practice  of  Christian  warSyOr  rather,  let  me  eay,  anticbriatian 
wara,  by  so-called  Christian  nations,  has  been  a  melancholy  impedi- 
ment to  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen ! 
Listen  to  the  reason  assigned  by  the  late  emperor  of  China  for  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Christian  religion  into  bis  empire?  Hear  it,  O 
Christian  people,  and  blush !  *  BeeotMe,'  said  he,  ^tohartver  ChriaUam 
go,  thof  umten  the  mnl  toith  kaman  6oae«.'  And  a  Tark,  at  Jerusalem, 
once  said  to  Mr.  Wolf)  the  missionary,  who  lately  visited  this  coud* 
try,  *  Why  do  you  come  to  us  ?*  The  missionary  replied, '  To  bring 
you  peace.'  *  Peace,'  replied  the  Turk,  leading  Mr.  Wolff  to  a  win- 
dow, and  pointing  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  'there,  upon  the  verv  spot 
where  your  Lord  poured  out  his  blood,  the  Mohammedan  is  obliged 
to  interfere,  to  prevent  Christians  from  shedding  the  blood  of  each 
other!'  O!  if  Christians  had  but  acted  out  their  principles  as  na- 
tions, and  Christianity,  as  she  traversed  the  different  countries,  had 
put  an  end  to  wara  and  bloodshed,  I  verily  believe  the  moral  omnip- 
otence of  this  single  feature  would  have  long  since  convinced  the 
heathen  world  of  its  heaven-descended  origin ;  would  have  opened, 
not  only  the  Chinese  empire  for  the  reception  of  the  Prince  of 

feace,  but  also  every  heathen  nation  on  the  globe ;  for  it  is  well 
nown  that  even  the  heathen  populace  regard  war  as  the  greatest 
of  evils;  and  for  this  very  raason  the  heathen  people  would  have 
welcomed  Christianity,  even  where  their  rulera  felt  no  interest  in  it. 

**  Are  we  philanthropists,  and  do  we  mourn  over  the  miseries  in- 
flicted on  our  race  by  vice  and  immorality,  by  injustice  and  oppres- 
,  sion,  and,  above  all,  by  that  mother  of  all  evils,  that  advocate  of  all 
violence  and  oppression,  that  lasting  obstacle  to  the  reign  of  the 
Redeemer,  taor  9  Then  let  us  advocate  Sabbath  schools  to  indoctri- 
nate the  nation  with  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  whose 
religion  teaches  good-will  to  man,  teaches  all  to  avoid  every  vice,  to 
love  justice,  and  to  do  unto  othen  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
mtoua." 


PETITION  IN  BEHALF  OF  A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 


Vr  rn  AMEEIOAir   vsacb   iooixtt. 


To  iht  HonorMe  Senate  and  Houae  of  RqfreeeniaHves  of  Iht  UnUed 
Statee  of  America  in  Ckmgresa  a$$tmkiUd, 

The  undersigned.  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  by  the  authority,  and  in  behalf  of  that 
Society,  present  the  following  petition : 

Your  |)etitioners,  being  more  persuaded  than  ever,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  war  may  be  lessened,  its  sufferings  abated,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  war  finally  banished  from  the  community  of  free  and 
enlightened  notions  and  a  more  equitable,  safe  and  cheap  method 
for  settling  international  disputes  substituted  in  its  place,  would 
once  more  call  the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Bodies  to  that  most 
important  subject, — a  Congress  of  Nations.  They  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  former  petitions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  lament  that  the  short  duration  or  the  last  session  of 
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Congnta  prevented  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiiin,  to  whom 
their  own,  and  many  other  petitions  on  the  subject  were  referred^ 
ttom  making  a  report  on  the  answer  of  your  petitioners,  and  others 
from  different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  the  objections  to  this  great  and 
benevolent  enterprise,  which  were  brought  against  it  by  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AflBiirs  of  the  preceding  session  of 
Congress.  The  Committee  were  probably  so  much  occupied  with 
the  many  important  subjects  brought  before  them  during  the  short 
session  of  Congress,  that  they  had  not  time  thoroughly  to  examine 
the  subject  If  they  had  examined  it,  they  probably  would  have  come 
to  the  same  result  with  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  who  two 
years  ago  almost  unanimously  recommended  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  by  a  report  and  resolves  sent  on  last  year  to  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  which  want  of  time  probably  pre- 
vented him  from  laying  before  (Congress. 

The  question  of  our  North-Eastern  boundary  is  still  unsettled 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  years  to  come ;  and  may  bring  on  a 
war  between  two  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world, — a 
war,  which  so  far  from  settling  the  question,  would  only  encumber 
it  with  new  difficulties  to  be  settled  by  another  umpire,  whose  de- 
cision would  be  as  liable  to  be  rejected  as  the  last ;  and  thus  it  may 
continue  to  be  the  bone  of  contentiou  between  the  two  countries, 
until  they  see  the  futility  of  expecting  an  individual,  however  learned 
and  discriminating,  to  settle  a  question  which  may  require  the  united 
wisdom  of  a  whole  liench  of  judges,  long  used  to  weigh  conflicting 
evidences  in  the  scales  of  justice,  and  from  their  exalted  situation, 
elevated  above  all  national  and  political  feelings,  and  able  not  only 
to  give  a  right  decision,  but  to  make  that  decision  plain  and  satis- 
ftctory  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  Ex-Governors  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  that  had  such  a  Court  of  Nations  as  tiiat  which  we 
contemplate  existed,  the  difficulties  of  our  North-EIastern  boundary 
would  long  ago  have  been  settled  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

The  plan  proposed  by  your  petitioners  is  two- fold.  One  part  con- 
sists in  a  Congress  of  Ambassadors  from  all  those  Christian  and 
civilized  nations  who  may  choose  to  be  represented  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  such  points  of  the  law  of  tuitions,  as  they  may 
be  able  to  agree  upon,  in  a  mutual  treaty  between  all  the  powers 
represented,  which,  like  any  other  treaty,  might  be  ratified  or 
rejected  by  the  nations  concerned.  The  other  part  is  the  organi- 
zation by  that  Congress,  of  a  Court  of  Nations  for  the  adjustment  of 
such  cases  of  international  difficulties  as  might  be  brought  before  it 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  any  two  or  more  conflicting  nations,  with- 
out resort  to  arms.  This  is  the  outline  of  our  plan.  The  details 
may  he  filled  up  by  tlie  wisdom  of  the  present  and  succeeding  ages. 
The  whole  plan  may  be  adopted,  or  either  part  of  it;  for  one  is  not 
neeus€oily  dependent  on  the  otKer.  They  may  ex^  separately,  or 
both  together,  as  should  be  thought  best  But  the  two  great  ob- 
jects should  never  bo  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  1st  The  settlement  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  by  compact  and  agreement  after 
mature  deliberation;  leaving  them  no  longer  to  be  decided  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  unauthorized  writers  on  the  law  of  nations. 
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9d.  Some  better  method  than  the  sword,  or  occasional  arbitration, 
lor  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  of  Chrisrian  and  civilized  nations; 
such  as  a  high  Court  composed  of  the  most  celebrated  civilians  and 
jurisconsults  of  the  countries  represented  in  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions. The  plan  is  so  simple,  and  the  evils  to  be  remedied  so  great, 
that  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  making  men  believe  that  so 
great  a  cure  can  be  performed  by  such  simple  means,  which,  after 
all,  is  but  a  step  or  two  in  the  increasing  practice  of  arbitrating  inter- 
national difficulties. 

This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  New  England  and 
New  York ;  and,  where  best  understood,  it  is  most  appreciated.  It 
has  also  received  the  attention  of  the  British  public,  and  has  been 
agitated  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Should  the  government  of 
these  United  States  invite  Great  Britain  and  France  to  join  in  this 
great  and  l)enevolent  enterprise,  and  these  three  powers  only  should 
commence  the  work,  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  and  the 
South  American  republics  would  soon  follow ;  and  a  new  era  would 
dawn  on  the  world,  right  would  take  the  place  of 'tnight,  wars  in 
a  great  measure  would  cease  in  Christendom,  and  peace  and  hap- 
piness would  generally  pervade  the  world. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  alone  in  this  affair,  as  is 
abundantly  testified  by  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to  the  two 
last  sessions  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  not  only  by  Peace  Societies, 
but  by  men  who  are  not  members  of  any  Peace  Society,  but  who 
desire  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  their  country;  and  we  expect  that  numerous  petitions 
will  be  presented  to  Congress  at  their  present  session,  if  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  not  become  discouraged  by  the  neglect  of  their  peti- 
tions last  winter;  for  almost  every  one  who  understands  the  subject, 
readily  gives  his  assent  to  it.  . 

Deefily  impressed  with  these  views  of  the  subject,  your  petitioners 
humbly  pray  that  their  petition  may  be  committed  to  a  special 
Committee,  with  directions  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject 
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WAR-DEGENERACY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

**  Th«  dttrtk  ktu  oZuwf «  betm  Hgkt  in  regard  to  pcoci.**— Wiixi am  Allsr,  D.  D. 

No.  II. 
PROOFS   FROM  POPERT  AlVD   PR0T£8TA1VTISM.* 

One  of  the  glorious  titles  of  our  Lord  is  Prince  of  peace ; 
and  when  the  wonderful  child,  expected  for  ages,  was  at  last 
bom,  the  company  of  heaven's  messengers  announced  his  birth 
with  that  famous  anthem  in  the  skies,  ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest ;  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men."  When 
this  Prince  of  peace  executed  his  ministry,  he  virtually  preach- 
ed  against  war  in  every  sermon :  *^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  say  unto 
you  resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  All  they  that  take  the 
sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

But  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  have  forgotten  the 
title  of  their  King,  and  turned  his  glory  into  shame.  The  gos- 
pel, which  was  meant  to  be  a  word  of  sovereign  power  by  its 
own  peculiar  virtues,  and  to  be  the  rod  and  staff  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  has,  by  the  fleshly  counsels  and 
worldly  compliances  of  its  nominal  disciples,  been  made  to  ap- 
pear an  instrument  of  human  force,  the  religion  of  a  warlike 
sect,  the  stimulus  and  the  decoration  of  military  renown.    For 

*  Tbifl  article  u  chiefly  eztncted  ftom  a  volume  of  Letten  by  R.  M.  Bererley,  Eeq., 
England. 
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if  we  first  consider  him  who  calls  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  the  bishop  of  bishops,  the  RomaD  pontiff,  aad  the 
most  ancient  possessor  of  Christendom,  we  shall  in  vain  search 
for  any  legacy  of  peace  that  he  ever  has  left  to  the  worM.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  pope  was  the  fomenter  of  almost  every  war 
that  harassed  Europe,  till  his  influence  in  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
ropean potentates  so  declined  that  it  could  no  longer  be  exerted 
to  create  confusion  and  discord  among  sovereigns,  who  had 
become  too  wise  to  listen  to  the  evil  counsels  of  a  despicable 
priest.  The  pope  can  now  only  intrigue  about  Jesuits  and 
monks,  or  exert  his  diplomatic  skill  in  the  framing  of  a  Con- 
cordat, which  any  urgency  converts  into  waste  paper.  The 
old  disturber  of  nations  is  therefore  now  quiet,  because  he  cau- 
not  be  tumultuous ;  and  he  is  peaceful,  because  he  cannot  go  to 
war;  and  as  he  is, moreover,  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  is  unable 
to  pay  his  own  body-guards,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  blowing  the 
trumpet  of  battle  again,  as  be  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  Eu- 
rope's darkness. 

Still  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  essentially  warlike. 
Not  only  are  the  operations  of  war  blessed  by  its  ritual,  but 
even  the  Virgin  Mary  is  made  by  them  a  captain  of  armies 
and  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  most  ferocious '  soldiers  that 
have  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  since  the  crusades  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  Don  Carlos  has  nominated  the  Virgin  Mary  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  bandit  forces ;  and  in  the  days  of  Richard 
II,  the  archbishop  Arundel  complained  of  the  Lollards  for 
despising  the  holy  Virgin,  to  whose  influence  the  English  were 
mainly  indebted  for  their  victories ! 

There  have  been  fighting  popes, — popes  who  themselves 
commanded  armies  in  person.  There  have  been  fighting  bish- 
ops, fighting  saints,  fighting  cardinals.  Masses  have  been  said 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  holy  water,  crosses,  relics,  standards 
are  said  to  have  done  wonders  in  turning  the  fate  of  contending 
armies.  Popes  and  saints  have  preached  '^  war  to  the  knife,'^ 
and  "  blood  to  the  horses'  bridles."  St.  Bernard,  the  seraphic 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  whose  works  are  a  sort  of  text-book  of 
sublimated  devotion  with  the  mystical  school,  exerted  his  vast 
influence  in  the  papacy  to  excite  the  murderous  passions  of 
mankind,  and  his  restless  eloquence  kindled  the  crusade  of 
1148,  from  which  also  emanated  the  luckless  expeditions  of 
the  next  century.  <<  Calmly  seated  in  his  cell,  the  gospels 
open  before  him,  and  the  events  of  the  first  crusade  fresh  in  bis 
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recollection,  St.  Bernard  thought  that  nothing  was  more  praise- 
worthy or  pious,  than  to  lash  the  passions  of  the  western  nations 
to  a  new  fury  for  exterminating  the  in6del  powers  in  the  East." 
His  language  is  a  strange  instance  indeed  of  studied  iniquity. 
"  Go  forward,"  said  he,  "  go  forward,  ye  soldiers,  and  with  a 
dauntless  mind,  drive  back  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
being  assured  of  this,  that  neither  life  nor  death  can  separate 
you  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  al- 
ways remembering  this  in  every  danger,  that  whether  we  live^ 
or  whether  we  die,  we  are  the  hordes.  What  glorious  con- 
querors you  will  return  from  battle !  what  blessed  martyrs  will 
you  die  in  the  Oeld !  for  a  soldier  of  Christ,  I  say,  kills  in  secu*^ 
rity,  and  dies  in  security  ;  he  benefits  himself  when  he  is  dying 
in  the  field,  he  benefits  Christ  when  he  is  killing  in  battle." 

But  sentiments  like  tirese,  frightful  and  impiops  as  they  are, 
are  by  no  means  singular  in  the  Papacy.  St.  Pius  V,  and 
divers  other  popes  of  sanguinary  memory,  have  written  with  a 
pen  not  less  bloody  than  that  which  the  seraphic  St.  Bernard 
employed  to  excite  mankind  to  havoc  and  slaughter ;  and,  in 
one  word,  we  may  consider  the  Vatican  as  a  school  of  blood 
and  murder  for  all  Europe,  which,  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
priests  of  Rome. 

Nor  is  Protestantism  free  from  the  guilt  of  the  same  charge. 
It  started  into  being,  armed  from  head  to  foot  for  bloody  conflict, 
nor  dreamed  for  ages  of  questioning  the  right  or  the  duty  to 
wield  the  sword  in  defence  and  propagation  of  its  principles. 
The  crusades  of  the  dark  ages  were  virtually  acted  over  again 
in  the  religious  wars  of  the  Reformation,  which  are  said  to  have 
sacrificed  no  less  than  30,000,000  lives.  There  is  not  a  coun- 
try in  Europe,  scarce  a  province,  that  has  not  been  drenched 
with  blood  shed  by  Protestant  hands ;  and  not  only  did  the 
Reformers  themselves  inculcate  the  duty  of  fighting  for  their 
faith,  but  some  of  them  actually  fell,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  Protestant  Church  of  England  is  wariike  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  Anglican  Episcopalians  are  a  fighting  sect ;  their 
liturgy  is  belligerent,  their  head  is  a  soldier,  their  language  is 
threatening  and  violent,  and  the  sermons  of  their  priests  have 
frequently  been  preached  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting 
the  martial  propensities  of  a  deceived  and  credulous  people. 
Twice  every  day,  in  every  cathedral  in  England,  do  the  clergy 
solemnly  pray  to  God  that  the  king  <'  may  vanquish  and  over- 
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come  all  his  enemies ;"  and  up  to  this  present  hour  it  never  per- 
haps in  one  single  instance  has  been  taught  by  any  clergyman, 
that  war  is  an  illegal  and  impious  trade  for  Christians.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  war,  and  the  war  against  the 
French  republic,  were  frequently  commended  from  the  pulpit 
in  impassioned  harangues ;  and  many  a  dignitary  owed  his  ele- 
vation in  the  church  to  his  servile  zeal  "  for  the  just  and  neces- 
sary war."* 

The  Dissenters  have  hitherto  copied  the  dominant  sect  in 
their  belligerent  propensities.  The  Independents  came  into 
the  world  at  first,  like  Minerva,  all  armed.  We  know  of  them 
first  as  a  fighting  sect  of  saints,  following  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
bis  '^crowning  mercies ^^  of  victory  after  victory,  till  they  had 
placed  their  great  captain  on  the  throne  of  England's  ejected 
Kings.  The  language  of  the  pious  soldiers  of  the  Protectorate 
may  well  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Ber- 
nard or  St.  Pius  V. 

Thomas  Harrison,  one  of  king  Charles's  judges,  a  famous 
soldier  and  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  used  occasionally  to 
write  letters  to  his  general  from  the  camp,  mingling  in  his  cor- 
respondence notices  of  war,  and  efEusions  of  piety.  "  My  lord," 
said  he,  ^^  let  waiting  on  Jehovah  be  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
siderable business  you  have  every  day ;  reckon  it  more  than  to 
eat,  sleep,  or  counsel  together ;  run  aside  sometimes  from  your 
companyi  and  get  a  word  with  the  Lord.  Why  should  you 
not  nave  three  or  four  precious  souls  always  standing  at  your 
elbow,  with  whom  you  might  now  and  then  turn  into  a  comer  ? 
I  have  found  refreshment  and  mercy  in  such  a  way.  Here  is 
little  news ;  only  Charles  Vane  is  returned  from  Portugal,  who 
left  our  fleet  indifferently  well.  They  have  seized  nine  of  the 
Portugal  ships.  The  Father  of  mercies  visit  and  keep  your 
soul  close  to  him  continually,  protect,  prosper  and  preserve  you, 
18  the  prayer  of,"  fac. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Dissenters  joined  the  war- 
party  with  all  their  hearts.     Their  interests  were  bound  up 

*  It  ifl  amusing  enough  to  nota  the  conflicting  views  of  ChrlnUans  In  England  and 
America  respecting  our  revolutionary  war.  In  tbls  country,  ministers  were  its  chief  ad- 
vocates with  the  multitude ;  the  few  who  questioned  its  lawfulness  or  expediencyi  dared 
sot  provoke  thf  people's  wrath  by  an  avowal  of  their  sentiments ;  and  whole  bodies  of 
ministers  have  since  made  it  a  matter  of  sincere  and  solemn  congratulation,  that  the 
predecessors  of  their  sect  abetted  that  war;  while  in  England,  ministers  and  Christians, 
with  equal  confidence  and  zeal,  denounced  it  as  a  foul  rebellion,  condemned  by  the 
plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  revelation.  What  infallible  Judges  of  right  and  wrong 
are  men  in  their  own  case  I  Would  the  members  of  a  piratical  cororaunitv  be  tolerated 
in  denouncing  the  piracies  from  which  thev  all  gained  their  livelihood  r  With  such 
jttdgef  on  the  bench,  how  many  of  the  culprits  would  be  condemned  ?  En. 
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with  those  of  king  William ;  they  were  personal  enemies  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and,  from  the  flight  of 
James  II  to  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  they  were  as  thorough 
advocates  of  battle  as  could  be  found  in  the  British  realms. 
Dr.  Doddridge  is  said  to  have  enlisted  a  regiment  for  the  ser- 
vice of  government ;  and  the  warlike  spirit  observable  in  Dr. 
Watts's  hymns,  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Dissenters  had 
a  martial  echo  m  then:  hearts  responsive  to  the  spirit-stirring 
alanim  of  drum  and  trumpet. 

'*  Go  with  oor  armies  to  the  fight,  ' 

Like  a  confederate  God ; 
In  vain  confederate  powers  unite 
Against  thy  lifted  rod. 

Onr  trcteps  shall  ^ain  a  wide  renown 

By  thine  assisting  hand ; 
Tis  God  that  treads  the  mighty  down. 

And  makes  the  feeble  stand." 

**  In  his  salvation  b  onr  hope, 

And  in  the  name  of  Israers  God, 
Oar  troops  shall  lift  their  banners  up. 
Oar  navies  spread  their  flags  abroad. 

O  may  the  memory  of  thy  name 

Inspire  oar  armies  to  the  fight! 
Oar  foes  shall  fail  and  die  with  shame. 

Or  qoit  the  field  with  shameful  fright." 

John  Wesley  was  a  decided  advocate  of  war.  Educated  in 
the  school  of  ultra-toryism,  he  never  was  able  to  perceive  that 
the  profession  of  arms  is  incompatible  with  the  gospel.  He 
had  high  notions  of  the  power  of  constituted  authority ;  he 
prided  himself  that  some  of  his  chief  followers  were  ''  good  sol- 
diers ;"  and  thus  let  slip  a  golden  opportunity  for  instituting  a 
sect  whose  influence  by  this  time  would  have  well*nigh  silenced 
the  din  of  arms.  The  principles  of  peace  are  entirely  unknown 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.* 

We  see,  then,  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  banner  has  been 
conspicuous  among  all  the  leading  sects  of  Christendom. .  The 
priests  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Lambeth  have  excited  wars  of 
oppression ;  the  Protestant  Dissenters  have  never  yet  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  great  delusion,  that  it  is  meritorious  to 
fight  "  for  their  God,  their  liberties,  and  their  country.^'  The 
new  creation,  covenanted  to  Jc^us  of  ?fazareth,  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  united  efforts  of  Vi.pist,  Episcopalian,  Puritan  and 
Methodist ;  and  the  dove  of  peace,  which  came  with  an  olive- 

•  Thig  is  said  of  MeUiodisU  in  JG^IoimL— Eo. 
VOL.   in. ^NO.  VI.  11* 
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branch  to  assure  the  world  that  the  tide  of  carnage  was  now 
turned,  has  been  driven  backwards  bj  a  strange  concord  of 
rival  sects,  to  make  way  for  the  cruel  eagle  of  war,  the  harbin- 
ger of  oppression  and  desolation  to  the  earth. 

And  the  evil  here  is  very  great,  if  we  remember  that  Chris- 
tian pietists  have  not  only  tacitly  permitted  war,  but  have  fre- 
quently defended  and  advocated  it  by  a  miserable  perversion  of 
Scripture,  and  dangerous  sentiments  of  distorted  devotion. 
^^  Some  duties  grow  among  thorns,"  said  the  pious  Samuel 
Rutherford,  "  as  to  be  killed  all  the  day  long,  and  to  take  pa- 
tiently the  spoiling  of  our  goods  for  Cbnst.  Some  duties  grow 
among  roses,  and  are  honorable  and  glorious  duties,  as  to  Tcill 
and  subdue  in  a  lawful  war  the  enemies  of  God*  The  former 
are  no  sign  of  wrath,  nor  the  latter  of  being  duly  convinced  of 
the  excellency  of  Christ,  except  in  so  far  as  we  use  them, 
through  the  grace  of  Christy  as  becometh  saints"* 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  "  Ductor  Dubitantium,"  has  laid  it 
down  as  a  canon  of  Christian  morals,  that  lying,  deceiving  and 
dissembling,  besides  the  ordinary  acts  of  violence,  are  lawful  in 
war,  and  has  undertaken  to  point  out  the  lies  that  may  or  may 
not  be  told,  by  generals  who  are  endeavoring  to  outwit  one 
another.  , 

The  religion  of  Scotland  was  likewise  the  oi^pring  and  the 
advocate  of  blood.  It  has  from  the  first  relied  on  the  sword  as 
its  chief  guardian ;  and  the  Kirk  brands  as  heresy  the  belief, 
that  Christianity  is  not  to  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  In 
1728,  Mr.  Glass  was  tried  by  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Meams 
for  this  very  heresy.  When  asked,  "  Is  it  unlawful,  in  your 
opinion,  to  defend  the  true  religion  by  arms,  or  not?"  he  replied, 
^'  The  true  religion  cannot  be  defended  by  arms,  as  may  the 
natural  and  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind"  So  it 
seems  he  was  only  half  a  heretic,  for  he  still  clung  to  the  right  of 
bloodshed  in  defence  of  our  minor,  our  temporal  interests; 
and  the  Christian  who  denies  this  latter  right,  would  now  be 
denounced  as  somewhat  worse  than  a  heretic. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  I  must  aver,  that  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians have  forgotten  their  privileges.  But  it  is  time  now  to 
awake ;  and  there  are  already  signs  of  awakening  for  which  we 
should  feel  thankful ;  and,  when  the  truth  is  perceived,  it  must 
be  acted  on,  not  remissly  and  negligently,  but  with  zeal  and 

*  CliriBt  dying,  p.  187.    £d.  1647. 
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alacrity.  The  principles  of  peace  must  be  incorporated  in 
church  discipline.  The  trade  of  war  must  be  denounced,  and 
a  soldier  must  be  excommunicated  from  the  churches  as  an  of- 
fender. Let  war,  offensive  and  defensive,  be  Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha  in  all  Christian  societies ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
may  we  declare  that  we  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity. 


POPERY  AND  WAR:  or 

▲N  ILLUSTRATION  OF  WAR-PREJUDICES  FROM  POPISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  bow  far  the  noble  energies  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  enslaved  by  prejudice,  and  the  greatest 
absurdities  so  woven  into  its  composition,  that  nothing  short  of 
death  itself  can  dissolve  the  charm. 

Look  at  a  few  of  the  dogmas  firmly  believed  by  all  good 
Catholics.  1.  That  the  pope  is  the  successor  of  Peter  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  he  is  infallible,  and  has  power 
to  forgive  sins,  to  grant  indulgences,  and  to  release  souls  from 
purgatory. — 2.  That  the  Catholic  church  is  immutable,  and 
equally  infallible  with  the  pope ;  that  her  traditions  and  decrees 
have  the  same  authority  with  the  Bible  itself;  and  that  all  who 
die  out  of  her  communion,  will  inevitably  go  directly  to  hell. 
— 3.  They  believe  in  auricular  confession,  in  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  power  of  the  priest  to  pray  souls  out  of  pur- 
gatory.— 4.  They  worship  the  virgin  Mary,  styling  her  the 
mother  of  God,  pay  homage  to  reliques  and  images,  and  regard 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  as  actually  converted  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. — 5.  They  hold  to  works  of  su- 
pererogation, and  suppose  that  from  the  superabundance  of 
Christ's  merits,  and  the  righteousness  of  martyrs,  monks  and 
other  saints,  there  has  been  accumulated  such  a  store-house  of  su- 
perabundant righteousness,  that  the  pope,  having  the  key,  can  at 
pleasure  dispense  as  much  as  he  chooses  for  money,  and  grant 
through  his  ministers  pardon^  and  indulgences,  and  release 
from  purgatory. 

Nor  is  thb  all ;  for  Catholics  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  holy 
water,  holy  candles,  holy  church-bells,  exorcism  of  evil  spirits, 
and  the  like.  Such  is  the  faith  not  merely  of  papists  in  the 
dark  ages,  but  of  sober,  intelligent  Catholics  at  the  present  day, 
with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  lights  of  modem 
science  shining  around  them. 
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Do  you  inquire  for  the  cause  and  origin  of  such  superstitions? 
They  are  chiefly  the  result  of  early  education.  The  Catholic 
child  is  surrounded  from  infancy  with  the  emblems  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  first  thing  which  attracted  his  attention, 
was  probably  a  splendid  crucifix  between  two  lighted  wax  can- 
dles ;  and,  long  before  he  knew  their  meaning,  a  cross,  an  agnus 
dei,  or  a  medal  with  the  effigies  of  the  virgin  and  child,  was 
hung  round  his  neck  with  a  string  of  beads.  His  first  play- 
things were  little  images  of  the  virgin  and  the  saints ;  and 
images  pr  pictures  of  Mary  and  the  saints  he  used  from  earliest 
childhood  to  meet  at  every  turn,  in  doors  and  out,  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and  on  the  quays,  with  candles  burning  before 
them  at  noonday,  and  often  surrounded  by  the  votive  oflTerings 
of  sailors  supposed  to  have  been  saved  from  shipwreck  by  the 
agency  of  those  saints,  or  the  virgin.  These  offerings  consist  in 
pictures  exhibiting  the  scene  of  deliverance  or  cure  said  to  have 
been  effected;  and  pictures  are  also  displayed  representing 
souls  in  purgatory,  with  angels  pulling  them  out  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads. 

Another  thing  which  strikes  the  attention  of  a  Catholic  child 
out  of  doors,  is  the  splendor  of  Catholic  processions.  The 
pyx,  all  of  gold,  representing  the  sun,  with  golden  rays  diverg- 
ing from  a  crystal  centre,  is  carried  under  a  rich  canopy  of  silk, 
by  a  bare-headed  priest,  dressed  most  sumptuously  in  gold  and 
silver  tissue,  preceded  by  a  huge  cross  of  silver  or  gilt,  and  some 
files  of  dragoons,  bare-headed,  with  their  caps  slung  behind 
their  backs,  mounted  on  elegant  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
followed  by  a  vast  concourse  of  priests,  monks  and  friars,  in 
their  various  habits,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  and 
principal  citizens,  in  their  best  attire,  all  carrying  long  wax 
candles,  lighted  even  at  noonday.  All  the  populace  who 
throng  the  side-walks,  fall  on  their  knees,  and  uncover  their 
heads,  as  the  procession  passes ;  and  the  unlucky  Protestant 
who  cannot  escape,  must  kneel  with  the  rest,  or  feel  the  weight 
of  some  soldier's  sabre.  Sometimes  the  images  of  the  virgin  or 
of  saints,  or  perhaps  the  relics  of  some  departed  saint,  are  pa- 
raded in  the  same  manner.  The  monks  chant,  the  bells  ring, 
and  cannon  are  fired.  Splendid  altars,  with  images  and  lighted 
wax  candles,  are  erected  at  the  corners  of  the  streets ;  the  bal- 
conies are  covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  windows  are  fill- 
ed with  eager  faces  to  sec  the  passing  show.  The  churches  are 
dressed  in  colors,  and  lighted  up  at  noonday  with  a  profusion 
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of  wax  candles;  and  all  the  '^porop  and  circumstance"  of 
Catholic  worship  are  made  to  pass  in  review. 

All  the  books  put  into  the  hands  of  Catholic  children,  are 
filled  with  the  pictures  and  legends  of  saints.  Their  whole 
education  savors  of  popery.  The  birth-days  of  saints  are  ob- 
served with  festivities,  and  high  festivals  are  appointed  in  which 
revelry,  dancing,  intemperance  and  lasciviousoess  are  tolerated, 
if  not  encouraged,  by  indulgences. 

Thus  the  minds  of  Catholic  children  receive  in  infancy  a  bias 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  afterwards  to  change.  Prejudices 
are  sowed  which  ^^grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with 
their  strength,"  till  it  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  eradicate 
them.  They  refuse  to  examine  their  belief  by  the  light  of 
revelation  ;  the  plainest  truths  of  the  gospel  fall  powerless  on 
their  minds ;  and  their  priests  so  interpret  insulated  texts  of 
Scripture  as  to  sanction  all  their  superstitions.  Mankind  are 
more  prone  to  justify  things  as  they  are,  than  to  inquire  whether 
they  ought  to  be  so.  It  is  easier  going  with  the  current  than 
against  it. 

But  Roman  Catholics  are  not  the  only  slaves  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education.  There  are  creeds  and  practices  amono^ 
Protestants  as  much  at  variance  with  the  gospel  as  any  which 
1  have  mentioned  above,  and  supported  like  them  by  the  preju- 
dices of  early  education.  Let  us  examine  our  prejudices  in 
favor  of  war,  and  we  shall  find  them  as  Brmly  rooted  as  any 
Catholic  prejudices,  and  for  nearly  the  same  reasons.  The 
gospel  inculcates  humility,  meekness,  forbearance,  long-sufier- 
ing,  overcoming  evil  with  good,  love  of  enemies,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  sufifer  for  them,  rather  than  to  make  them  suffer ;  and 
it  absolutely  forbids  pride,  haughtiness,  retaliation,  revenge, 
overcoming  evil  with  evil,  or  doing  any  thing  to  our  enemies 
inconsistent  with  perfect  love  and  good-will  towards  them. 
What  is  the  reason  that  the  Christian  world  will  not  receive 
this  doctrine,  plainly  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  and  constituting 
in  fact  the  spirit  and  marrow  of  it  ?  It  is  because  we  have 
imbibed  prejudices  against  the  truth,  just  as  the  Catholics  have 
done. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  attention  of  children  among 
us,  is  often  the  bright  button,  the  gold-laced,  party-colored 
clothing,  the  gorgeous  helmet,  and  the  nodding  plume  of  the 
soldier.  His  first  playthings  are  little  pewter  soldiers,  tin  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  miniature  instruments  of  death.     The  drsi 
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pictures  which  he  sees,  are  often  of  great  warriors  and  battles! 
The  6rst  statues  which  he  sees,  are  of  some  Napoleon,  Nelson, 
or  Wellington.  The  6rst  processions  which  he  sees,  are  mili- 
tary, more  noisy,  gaudy  and  brilliant  than  those  of  the  Catholics. 
The  first  books  which  he  reads,  tell  him  of  the  glorious  exploits 
of  great  generals,  and  murderers  by  wholesale,  who  are  honored 
as  heroes,  and  almost  deified  as  demi-gods.  The  birth-days  of 
warriors,  and  the  anniversaries  of  victories,  are  celebrated  by 
ringing  of  bells,  roaring  of  cannon,  and  hoisting  of  colors  on 
board  of  ships;  and  our  churches,  once  a  year,  are  made  to 
resound  with  our  boasts  of  victory ;  while  gluttony,  intemper- 
ance, dancing  and  the  theatre  end  these  Christian  bacchanalia. 
Here,  too,  we  find  it  more  easy  to  go  with  the  current  than 
against  it,  and  are  more  disposed  to  take  things  as  they  are, 
than  to  inquire  if  things  are  according  to  the  religion  we  pro- 
fess. We  are  industriously  taught,  that  our  only  safety  lies  in 
arms,  and  that,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  kill  other  people,  they 
will  kill  us.  The  spirit  of  peace,  though  confessedly  the  spirit 
of  our  holy  religion,  is  stigmatized  as  mean,  pusillanimous  and 
cowardly ;  and  though  Christ  has  blessed  the  peace-makers, 
there  are  many  who  would  treat  them  as  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  granted  them,  when  they 
refuse  to  bear  arms,  and  they  have  to  suffer  a  persecution  as 
severe  as  Protestants  now  suffer  in  popish  countries,  and  there 
ar6  not  wanting  Protestant  priests  to  quote  three  or  four  insula- 
ted Jexts  of  the  gospel,  and  by  their  interpretation,  justify  war 
anabloodshed  in  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  merciful  Jesus, 
who  died  for  his  enemies.  1  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  follow 
up  the  parallel,  and  he  will  find  it  to  agree  in  almost  every 
particular. 

Protestant  Christian,  pause  and  consider ;  and,  w*liile  you  pity 
or  condemn  the  benighted  Catholics,  examine  your  own  preju* 
dices  in  favor  of  war,  a  custom  a  thousand  times  more  cruel 
and  destructive  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  than  the  in« 
quisition  ever  was,  because  a  thousand  times  more  extended. 
Where  one  has  perished  by  the  flames  of  the  inquisition,  ten 
thousand  have  perished  by  the  flames  of  war,  even  in  Christian 
lands.  But,  ah,  how  different  the  end  of  the  two  classes  of 
victims !  The  victim  of  the  inquisition  embraces  the  stake, 
and  mounts  up  to  meet  his  Saviour  in  the  skies.  But  the- 
victims  of  war,  alas,  who  shall  tell  their  doom  ?  First  prepared 
for  endless  misery  by  the  vices  of  the  camp,  and  then  seut^ 
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without  a  moment's  space  for  repentaace,  to  their  last  ac- 
count. 

Where  the  advocates  of  war  can  find  one  text  in  the  gospel 
which  can  be  tortured  into  an  approbation  of  war,  the  Roman 
Catholic  can  find  ten  which  can  be  construed  into  an  appro- 
bation of  his  superstitions.  Where  there  is  one  text  which 
discountenances  the  superstitions  of  the  Catholic,  an  hundred 
iairly  discountenance  war. 

The  reformation  has  been  begun ;  but  it  has,  as  yet,  made 
little  progress.  We  still  hold  many  errors  in  common  with  the 
Catholics,  and  we  have  far,  very  far,  to  go,  before  we  arrive  at 
the  purity  of  the  primitive  church ;  for  "  when  the  lamp  of 
Christianity  burnt  bright,"  Christians  did  not  take  the  sword 
lor  any  earthly  consideration.  War  was  almost  the  first  error 
which  crept  into  the  church  ;  and  it  let  in  a  legion  of  others ; 
and  war  must  be  banished  from  the  church  before  it  can  expel 
the  others. 

If  these  things  are  so.  Christian,  what  are  you  doing? 
*f  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?"  Go  into  the  vine- 
yard, even  at  this  late  hour,  and  you  will  not  lose  your  reward. 
Cultivate  your  Saviour's  favorite  olive-tree,  which  has  been  so 
much  neglected  by  the  keepers  of  the  vineyard.  Examine  the 
subject  impartially,  and  when  convinced,  do  something  imme- 
diately. Buy  and  distribute  peace  tracts.  Contribute  to  the 
peace  cause.  And,  above  all,  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  the 
labors  of  the  friends  of  peace. 


A   COMMON   MISTAKE. 

"  There  is  a  military  spirit  to  which  republics  have  owed 
their  foundation  and  their  preservation.  It  kindles  under  the 
keen  sense  of  high-seated  and  high-handed  wrong.  It  is  fed 
and  purified  at  the  altars  of  religion.  It  bums  with  the  in- 
extinguishable fires  of  patriotism.  It  is  cheered,  warmed  and 
elevated,  by  the  charm  and  smile  of  beauty,  and  it  is  touched 
and  exalted  by  every  recollected  endearment  of  domestic  love. 
It  devotes  itself,  in  the  perfect  spirit  of  self-immolation,  to  the 
▼indication  and  protection  of  all  that  is  valuable  and  lovely  in 
life." 

This  was  uttered  by  a  candidate  for  office  in  an  electioneer- 
ing speech ;  but,  however  accordant  with  popular  opinion,  we 
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deny  the  correctness  of  almost  every  sentiment  it  contains.  A 
military  spirit  the  origin  and  support  of  republics  !  It  has 
been  the  bane,  and  the  ultimate  destroyer  of  nearly  all  that 
ever  existed.  Was  not  this  the  political  cancer  on  the  bosom 
of  Greece  that  ate  up  her  liberties  ?  Did  not  the  sword  stab 
the  freedom  of  Rome  ?  Did  it  pot  cut  asunder  the  Helvetic 
Union,  and  the  Hanseatic  League  ?  The  shores  of  time  are 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  free  governments,  ruined  by  "  a 
military  spirit ;"  and,  if  our  liberties  are  ever  lost,  they  will 
doubtless  be  hewn  down  by  the  sword. 

A  military  spirit  fed  and  purified  by  religion!  Can  any 
man  in  his  senses  believe  this  ?  A  religion  of  peace  nonrish 
the  spirit  of  war  ?  The  God  of  peace  infuse  into  his  own  chil- 
dren a  thirst  for  blood  ?  The  Prince  of  peace  instigate  his 
followers  to  butcher  mankind  ?  This  the  import,  the  practical 
result  of  "  love  your  enemies, — ^resist  not  evil, — ^tum  the  other 
cheek  ?"     What  a  libel  on  Christianity  ! 

A  military  spirit  burning  with  the  fires  of  patriotism ! 
Patriotism  may  wield  the  sword  for  its  own  purposes ;  but  there 
is  not,  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  any  patriotism  in  "  a  military 
spirit."  Some  of  our  revolutionary  soldiers  were  doubtless  ac- 
tuated by  patriotic  views ;  but  such  were  not  the  motives  of  the 
great  mass,  and  not  one  soldier  in  a  hundred  that  fights  from 
any  other  than  vile,  selfish,  and  wicked  motives. 

The  self-immolation  of  a  military  spirit !  Is  disinterested- 
ness the  pervading  spirit  of  armies?  The  mass  of  soldiers,  the 
very  refuse  of  society,  ofiscourings  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
actuated  by  a  self-denying  regard  to  the  public  good !  Look 
at  the  gang  of  patriotic  rascals  and  villains  recently  armed  for 
the  vindication  of  Canadian  rights. 

Just  look  at  the  religion  of  this  paragraph.  Is  that  ^Christian 
spirit  which  '^  kindles  under  a  keen  sense  of  wrong,  is  cheered, 
warmed  and  elevated  by  the  charm  and  the  smile  of  beauty  ?  " 
Such  the  spirit  of  Paul,  of  Christ?  A. 


Bravery, — ^Why  do  men  boast  so  much  of  bravery  ?  It  is 
a  quality  they  have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  nay,  brutes 
excel  them  in  this  respect ;  for  lions,  tigers,  bull-dogs,  fighting- 
cocks,  all  show  more  bravery.  They  fight  with  their  fangs  and 
claws ;  while  men,  in  their  cowardice,  arm  themselves  with 
weapons  to  render  themselves  more  secure,  and  their  combats 
tnore  destructive. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  EVILS  OF  WAR. 

From  a  recent  life  of  Wallenstein,  we  quote  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  atrocities  and  horrors  connected  with  '^  the  thirty  ycars^ 
war"  which  closed  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  prosecuted  as  a 
religious  war  between  the  professed  followers  of  the  same 
Prince  of  peace ;  and  that  Christians  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  were  required  by  law  to  pray  for  its  success  on  both 
sides ! 

** Thirty  years  of  war,  carried  on,  not  with  the  surplus  population 
and  resources  of  the  country,  but  with  its  very  capital  and  substance, 
had  brought  the  empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  barbarism ;  aud 
the  pictures  of  desolation  handed  down  to  us  by  writers  and 
chroniclers  of  the  period  are  absolutely  frightful  to  contemplate. 

Of  all  the  commanders  who  appeared  during  the  war,  Gustavus 
Adolpbus  was  alone  able  to  preserve  in  his  army  a  strict  and  humane 
system  of  discipline.  In  most  armies,  the  mercenary  soldiers,  irreg- 
ularly paid  and  worse  supplied,  were  obliged  to  tear  by  force  from 
the  citizens  and  peasants  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  country 
people  resisted  wherever  they  were  strongest ;  acts  of  violence  fol- 
lowed; the  peasantry  slew  and  in  Catholic  countries  tortured  strag- 
ling  soldiers  and  attacked '  even  small  detached  parties.  The 
military  avenged  their  comrades,  neglecting  too  often  to  distinguish 
between  the  mnocent  and  the  guilty,  till  rum  and  devastation  tracked 
at  last  the  progress  of  every  march. 

The  war  was  carried  on  without  plan  or  system.  Expeditions 
were  undertaken,  apparently  with  no  other  view  than  to  desolate 
hostile  provinces;  and  in  the  end,  provisions  and  winter  quarters 
formed  the  principal  objects  of  the  summer  campaigns.  Want, 
sickness,  distress,  and  the  total  absence  of  discipline,  by  which  these 
evils  were  fearfully  augmented,  when  not  created,  destroyed  far 
more  troops  than  the  sword,  and  entire  armies  were  swept  away 
before  tliey  had  even  seen  an  enemy.  Soldiers  left  the  ranks  singly 
or  in  bands,  as  it  suited  them,  and  generally  took  to  plundering ;  in 
164^  the  whole  of  Marshall  Gubriant's  army  dispersed  itself  and 
broke  into  robber  hordes  that  committed  the  most  fearful  depreda- 
tions. 

The  enormities  charged  against  the  French  troops  of  the  period 
are  equal  to  those  charged  even  against  the  Croats ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Gubriant's  army  was,  in  fact,  the  remains  of  the 
army  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar ;  and  was  com- 
|M>sed  of  adventurers  from  all  countries.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  the  French  soldiers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  in  a  great  proportion  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  taken  up  as  bad 
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subjects  by  the  police,  and  sent  to  the  army,  either  because  troops  were 
wanted,  or  because  the  individuals  pressed  could  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves.  These  men  resembled  in  nothing  the  French 
soldiers  of  Louis  XIV,  and  his  successors ;  still  less  did  they  resem- 
ble the  soldiers  of  the  empire,  and  least  of  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic.  The  imperial  and  republican  soldiers  were  the  best  men 
France  could  produce :  it  was  their  gallantry  and  intelligence  which 
made  the  reputation  of  their  leaders;  and  atoned,  on  countless 
occasions,  for  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  their  crowned  and 
laureled  chief.  Sometimes  these  gallant  soldiers  did  even  more,  and 
made  up,  by  humanity  and  good  conduct,  for  a  system  of  war  intro- 
duced by  unprincipled  governments,  and  commanders,  and  natu- 
rally fraught  with  every  species  of  crime  and  disorder. 

Whether  arts,  sciences,  learning  and  civilization  lost  or  gained  by 
the  thirty  years'  war,  is  a  question  not  very  easily  decided,  thougli 
historians  mostly  assert  that  Europe  was  thrown  back  for  a  century 
by  its  ruinous  consequences.    In  many  parts  of  Germany  learning 
was  no  doubt  retarded ;  in  others  it  was  altogether  swept  away, 
along  with'the  population.    An  entire  generation  who  would  no^ 
in  general,  prove  the  best  citizens,  also  grew  up  amid  scenes  of  strife, 
licentiousness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  morrow.    But  the  amount 
of  knowledge  existing  could  not  be  destroyed;  and  thousands  of 
learned,  able,  and  industrious  Germans  emigrated  and  carried  along 
with  them,  into  other  and  less  enlightened  countries,  the  arts  and 
knowledge,  for  which  their  own  was  already  distinguished.    The 
Danes,  Swedes,  Poles,  and   Scots,  who  fought  in  Germany,  tliere 
came  in  contact  with  a  state  of  civilization  superior  to  what  existed 
in  their  own  countries ;  and  along  with  much  unworthy  spoil,  some 
fair  and  honorable  booty  would  at  least  be  carried  home  by  the 
military  adventurers.    As  good  sometimes  results  from  evil,  the 
unworthy  plunder  may  at  times  have  produced  beneficial  effects. 
The  Swedes,  in  imitation  of  Maximilian,  who  had  sent  the  Heidelberg 
library  to  Rome,  sent  libraries,  paintings,  statues,  and  works  of  art  to 
Sweden,  where,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  such  treasures,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  create  some  taste  for  learning,  literature,  and  refinement 
It  was  to  the  pressure  and  hardness  of  the  times,  however,  that 
Europe  owed  the  progress  which  it  made :  the  iron  time  forced  upon 
men  an  excess  of  mental  exertion  that  produced  far   nobler  fruit 
than  any  likely  to  have  arisen  during  the  calm  reign  of  ordinary 
peace.    And  the  young  Germany  which  grew  up  from  the  thirty 
years*    war,  was    already   many   generations    in  advance  of  the 
Germany  that  witnessed  the  first  outbreaking  of  the  great  Bo- 
hemian volcano. 

But  whatever  advantage  Europe  may  have  gained  by  the  contest* 
Germany  purchased  its  share  of  the  benefit  at  a  fearful  price.  Law, 
justice,  equity, — in  many  places  all  the  decencies  of  life, — had  entirely 
vanished  from  a  land  in  which  force  alone  wielded  the  arbitrary 
sceptre  of  command.  The  country  is  said  to  have  lost  twelve  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  by  the  contest;  and  the  population,  which 
amounted  to  sixteen  millions,  when  the  troubles  first  broke  out, 
counted  hardly  more  than  four  millions  when  the  war  closed. 
Though  this  statement  may,  perhaps,  be  exaggerated,  it  seems  pretty 
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well  ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  Duchy  of  Wirtenber^c 
was  reduced  from  half  a  million  to  forty-eight  thousand ;  that  of 
Bohemia  had  already  been  reduced  from  three  millions,  to  eiglit 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand  11; 
Saxony  and  Brunswick  suffered  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  seventeen  towne,  forty-seven  castles, 
and  three  hundred  villages  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  the 
Dutchy  of  Wirtenberg,  eight  towns,  forty-five  villages,  thirty -six 
thousand  houses,  had  been  laid  in  ashes,  and  seventy  thousand 
hearth  fires  completely  extinguished:  seven  churches  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  houses,  had  been  burned  at  Eichsted. 
Many  towns  that  had  escaped  destruction  were  almost  depopulated  : 
three  hundred  houses  stood  empty  at  Nordheim;  more  than  two 
hundred  had  been  pulled  down  at  Gottingen,  merely  to  serve 
for  fuel.  The  wealthy  city  of  Augsburg,  which  contained  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants  before  the  war,  had  only  eighteen  thousand  hi\ 
when  it  closed :  this  town,  like  many  others,  has  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  No  less  than  thirty  thousand  villages  and  ham- 
lets are  said  to  have  been  destroyed':-  in  many  others  the  population 
had  entirely  died  out,  and  the  un buried  corpses  of  the  last  victims 
of  violence  or  disease,  were  led  exposed  about  the  streets  or  fields, 
to  be  mangled  and  torn  to  pieces  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

in  the  last  campaign  of  the  war,  the  French  and  Swedes  burned 
no  less  than  a  hundred  villages  in  Bavaria  alone  ;  and  the  skulls  of 
St  Cosmas  and  St.  Damianus  had  to  be  sent  from  Bremen  to  Munich, 
in  order  to  console  Maximilian  for  the  ruin  he  had  brought  over  his 
beautiful  country.  But  even  these  pitable  relics  failed  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  unhappy  Elector:  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in 
bringing  about  this  desolating  contest,  pressed  heavily  on  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  In  vain  he  prayed  and  fasted :  the  dreadful  future 
was  constantly  before  his  sight,  and  the  once  valiant  soldier  and 
ambitious  prince  died  at  last  a  trembling  and  despairing  bigot. 

The  crimes  and  cruelties  of  which  the  troops  were  frequently 
guilty  would  appear  almost  incredible,  were  they  not  attested  in  a 
manner  to  render  doubt  altogether  impossible.  But  independent  of 
private  accounts,  we  have  various  reports  from  the  authorities  of 
towns,  villages,  and  provinces,  complaining  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  lawless  soldiery.  Peaceful  peasants  were  hunted  for 
mere  sport,  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  citizens  were  nailed  up 
against  doors  and  walls,  and  fired  at  like  targets;  while  horsemen 
and  Croats  tried  their  skill  at  striking  off  the  heads  of  young  chil. 
dren  at  a  blow.  Ears  and  noses  were  cut  ofiT,  eyes  were  scooped 
out,  and  the  most  horrible  tortures  contrived  to  extract  money  from 
the  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  disclose  where  property  was  con- 
cealed. Women  were  exposed  to  every  species  of  indignity ;  they 
were  collected  in  bands,  and  driven,  like  slaves,  into  the  camps  of 
the  ruffian  soldiery  and  men  had  to  fly  from  their  homes  to  escape 
witnessing  the  dishonor  to  which  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
subjected. 

Houses  and  villages  were  burnt  out  of  mere  wantonness,  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants  too  oAen  forced  into  the  flames,  to  he  con- 
sumed along  with  their  dwellings.    Amid  these  scenes  of  horror^ 
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intemperance,  dissipation,  and  profligacy  were  carried  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  Intoxication  frequently  prevented  the  Austrian  Genera 
Goltz  from  giving  out  the  countersign ;  aud  General  Banner  was,  on 
one  occasion,  so  drunk  for  four  days  together,  that  he  could*  not 
receive  the  French  amhassador,  Beauregard,  who  Imd  an  important 
message  to  deliver.  ^  Such  was  the  state  of  triumphant  crime,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  period,  "  that  many,  driven  to  despair,  denied  even 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  declaring  that  if  there  were  a  God  in 
heaven,  he  would  not  fail  to  destroy  with  thunder  and  lightning,  a 
world  of  sin  and  wickedness." 

The  peasants,  expelled  from  their  homes,  enlisted  with  the 
oppressors,  in  order  to  inflict  upon  others  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  themselves  been  made  to  endure.  The  fields  were  allowed  to 
run  waste,  and  the  absence  of  industry  on  one  side,  added  to  de- 
struction on  the  other,  soon  produced  famine,  which,  as  usual,  brought 
infections  and  pestilential  diseases  in  its  train.  In  1635,  there  were 
not  hands  enough  left  at  Schweidnitz  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  town  of 
Ohlau  hadjiost  its  last  citizen.  Want  augmented  crime,  even  where 
an  increase  was  thought  impossible.  In  many  places  hunger  had 
overcome  all  repugnance  to  human  flesh,  and  the  tales  of  cannibalism 
handed  down  to  us  are  of  far  too  horrible  a  nature  to  be  here 
repeated. 

The  cup  of  human  suflTering  was  full  even  to  overflowing,  and  the 
very  aspect  of  the  land  was  undergoing  a  rapid  change.  Forests 
sprung  up  during  the  contest,  and  covered  entire  districts,  which 
had  been  in  full  cultivation  before  the  war;  and  wolves,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  took  possession  of  the  deserted  haunts  of  men.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  Brunswick,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania, 
where  heaps  of  ashes  in  the  midst  of  wildernesses  served  long  after- 
wards to  mark  the  spots  where  peace  and  civilization  had  once 
flourished.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  ruins  of  castles  and 
stately  edifices  still  attest  the  fury  with  which  the  war  was  carried 
on ;  and  on  such  spots  tradition  generally  points  out  the  surrounding 
forests,  as  occupying  the  sites  of  fertile  fields,  whence  the  lordly 
owners  of  the  mansions  derived  food  and  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  numerous  retainers." 


PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Ntatums  for  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional dispiUes,  and  for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace^  without  resort 
to  arms;  together  toilh  a  Sixth  Essay,  comprising  the  substance  of  the 
Rejected  Essays.  Boston :  Whipple  &  Damrell,  for  the  American 
Peace  Society.  1840.    pp.  700. 

The  history  of  this  volume  is  rather  long  and  complicated. 
The  American  Peace  Society,  at  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
1829^  offered,  through  one  of  its  distinguished  friends,  a  premium 
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first  of  thirty  dollars,  and  then  of  fifty,  for  the  best  essay  on 
a  Congress  of  Nations ;  but  of  the  four  or  five  essays  presented, 
the  one  that  was  accepted  and  published,  gave  only  a  brief 
and  inadequate,  though  popular  view  of  the  subject.  The 
magnitude  of  the  object  called  for  a  much  greater  effort ;  and 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  dissertation  worthy  of  the  theme,  two 
gentlemen  in  the  city  of  New  York  offered,  in  1831,  a  pre- 
mium of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best  essay  on  a  Congress 
of  Nations,  and  one  hundred  for  the  next  best ;  but  the  com- 
mittee of  award — Hon.  Joseph  Story,  William  Wirt,  and  John 
M'Lean,— could  not  agree  upon  any  one  of  the  forty  essays 
presented,  and  recommended  an  equal  distiibution  of  the 
premium  among  five  which  they  designated.  This  decision 
was  rejected ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  offered  the  premium, 
immediately  raised  it  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
only ;  but  the  new  board  of  arbiters — Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
James  Kent,  and  Thomas  S.  Grimk^,  whose  lamented  death 
in  1834,  left  a  vacancy  that  was  subsequently  filled  by  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster, — could  not  agree  in  thinking  any  one  of  the 
candidates  exclusively  deserving  of  the  prize,  and  therefore 
declined  making  any  award. 

Here  the  whole  business  rested,  and  left  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  a  predicament  somewhat  embarrassing.  We  had 
assumed  no  responsibility  in  the  matter ;  but  having  permitted 
our  periodical  to  be  used  in  giving  publicity  to  the  offer  of 
successive  premiums,  we  felt  ourselves  bound  in  honor  to  do 
what  we  could  to  prevent  the  best  writers  from  losing  the 
benefit  of  their  labors.  Our  President  was  accordingly  author- 
ized, with  the  aid  of  such  persons  as  he  might  choose  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  select  five  of  the  best  essays,  and 
publish  them  in  a  volume,  together  with  a  sixth  essay  from  his 
own  pen,  to  contain  alon^  with  his  own  remarks,  whatever 
matter,  revelant  to  the  subject,  he  might  find  in  the  rejected 
essays.  Several  had  been  withdrawn,  and  three  or  four  pub- 
lished by  their  authors;  still  thirty-five  were  examined,  of 
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which  five,  selected  by  the  Committee,  are  published  io  the 
work  DOW  before  us. 

This  volume,  though  unavoidably  delayed  much  beyond  our 
original  purpose,  will  fully  meet  every  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  subscribers  It  contains  about  twenty  per  cent,  more 
matter  than  was  promised  in  the  prospectus ;  and  the  typograph- 
ical execution  is  equal  to  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  rich  and 
splendid  volume. 

We  regret  that  the  names  of  all  the  writers  could  not  be 
given.  One  chose  to  withdraw  his  from  the  public ;  and  two 
other  essays  were  accompanied  with  no  signatures  that  furnished 
any  clue  to  the  writers.  Only  three  names  are  given — 
John  A.  Bolles,  of  Boston,  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor 
in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  and  William  Ladd,  the  President 
of  our  Society. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  at  present,  to  attempt  a  full  review 
of  this  great  work ;  but  we  feel  safe  in  assuring  our  readers  that 
it  will  richly  repay  a  perusal.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  interesting  matter;  and  few  persons  can  rise  from 
a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents,  without  a  far  deeper 
impression  than  ever  before  of  the  magnitude  and  practical 
importance  of  the  subject  it  discusses ;  a  subject  demanding, 
and  destined  ere-long  to  secure,  incomparably  more  attenUon 
than  it  has  ever  yet  received. 

The  essays  composing  this  volume,  are  written  with  various 
degrees  of  ability,  and  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but  every 
one  of  them  is  rich  in  thought,  and  most  of  them  beautiful  in  their 
style.  In  a  field  of  inquiry  so  new,  so  vast,  and  so  difficult, 
we  could  not  expect  perfect  maturity,  completeness  or  consis- 
tency of  views ;  but  we  find  all  these  qualities  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  we  had  anticipated.  We  are  also  surprised 
to  discover  so  litde  repetition  in  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  writers 
on  the  same  subject ;  but  as  each  one  struck  out  his  own  train 
of  thought^  only  a  few  ideas  are  repeated,  and  these  in  connec- 
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tions  and  with  aspects  more  or  less  new.  The  Essays  were 
obviously  selected  with  an  eye  not  merely  to  their  intrinsic 
merits,  but  especially  to  a  consecutive  and  cumulative  exhibi- 
tion of  the  whole  subject ;  and  the  committee  of  selection 
inform  us  that  some,  confessedly  superior,  as  compositions,  to 
a  part  of  those  published,  were  rejected  because  they  were 
occupied  with  topics  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but 
irrelevant  to  the  single  object  for  which  the  premium  was 
offered. 

I.  The  first  Elssay  is  by  John  A.  Bolles,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  bar,  and  presents  a  brief,  but  lucid  and  well-arranged 
view  of  the  general  subject.  It  first  proves,  by  arguments 
apart  from  the  promises  of  Revelation,  the  possibility  of  abolish- 
ing the  custom  of  war.  The  second  chapter  sketches  the 
history  and  character  of  international  jurisprudence,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  its  deficiencies,  and  thus  showing  the 
necessity  of  a  congress  or  grand  convention  of  the  civilized 
world  to  supply  those  deficiencies,  and  form  a  settled,  uniform 
law  of  nations.  The  third  chapter  discusses  the  nature  of  such 
a  congress — ^its  formation,  its  purposes  and  powers,  its  modes  of 
operation,  and  the  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions.  The 
fourth  and  last  chapter  reviews  the  history,  nature  and  influence 
of  tribunals  or  confederacies  somewhat  analogous,  to  the  one 
we  propose ;  and  comes  with  much  force  to  the  conclusion,  that 
DO  valid  objection  to  our  scheme  can  be  drawn  from  the  defects 
and  evils  of  devices  so  unlike  our  own. 

II.  The  second  Essay,  by  an  unknown  writer  who  assumes 
the  name  of  Hamilton,  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  likely  to  be 
read  with  less  interest  than  any  other  one  in  the  volume. 
Still  it  is  well  argued,  and  will  reward  those  who  may  have 
patience  to  dig  out  its  deep-laid  thouglits. 

III.  The  third  Essay,  signed  M.  by  its  unknown  author,  is 
written  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest.  It  is  more  thoroughly  historical  than  any  other  in  its 
illustration  of  the  subject,  and  spends  its  main  strength   in 
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showing  the  feasibility  and  efficiency  of  the  proposed  Congress ; 
points  which  it  discusses  with  much  clearness  and  force. 

IV.  The  fourth  Elssay,  by  Professor  Upham,  is  remarkably 
lucid  in  its  style  and  arrangement.  The  author  seems  to  have 
grasped  his  whole  subject  in  one  view,  and  then  divided  k 
into  a  natural  succession  of  chapters — ^historical  notices  of 
international  congresses — ^the  objects  which  would  specially 
demand  attention  from  such  a  Congress  as  we  propose — ^weights 
and  measures — ^the  slave  trade — ^insufficiency  of  present  modes 
of  redress — objections  to  the  proposed  Congress — circumstances 
favorable  to  it— concluding  remarks. 

V.  The  fifth  Essay,  by  "A  Friend  of  Peace,"  contains  many 
valuable  thoughts  directly  pertinent  to  the  main  point.  The 
writer  has  obviously  reflected  mtich  on  the  subject,  and  presents 
his  ideas  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and 
remove  objections  to  the  general  scheme. 

VI.  The  last  Essay,  from  the  pen  of  our  President,  professes 
to  give  the  substancoipf  what  he  found  relevant  to  the  subject 
in  the  rejected  Essays ;  but  it  beats  a  strong  impress  of  his 
own  mind,  and  exhibits  proof  of  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much 
originality  as  any  of  the  preceding  essays.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters,  and  presents  a  fuller,  and,  on  some  points,  a 
moro  minute  and  thorough  view  of  the  subject  than  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  brings  the  whole  discussion  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  will  be  found,  we  think,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
thing  hitherto  published.  It  contains  some  new  views  that  we 
deem  very  important ;  and  its  distinction  between  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  proposed  Congress,  between  a 
Congress  of  legislators,  and  a  court  of  judges,  will  be  likely  to 
remove  most  of  the  objections  heretofore  urged  against  the 
measure. 

Appended  to  this  essay,  we  find  a  series  of  interesting  and 
important  documents— -extracts  from  the  speech  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  Panama ;  first,  second  and  third 
petitions  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  on  a  Congress  of 
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Nations,  with  tlie  able  reports  made  in  favor  of  their  object, 
and  the  strong  resolves  that  were  finally  passed  with  so  much 
unanimity; — first  petition  to  Congress  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  session  of  1837-38,  together  with  Mr.  Legare's  Report 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs ; — subsequent  petitions 
to  Congress  in  answer  to  the  objections  urged  in  that  report ; — 
an  able  petition,  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  done  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  from  the  friends  of  peace  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. ; — and  the  petition  of  the  London  Peace  Society  to 
Parliament,  in  the  winter  of  1838-39. 

We  know  not  to  how  many  minds  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  progress  already  made  in  bringing  this  great  subject  before 
the  public;  lut  we  think  much  praise  is  due  to  Origen 
Bacbeler,  and  L.  D.  Dewey,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who 
have  in  various  ways  labored  long,  and  hard,  and  not  without 
success,  for  the  futherance  of  this  object;  to  Mr.  Ladd,  whose 
time,  and  money,  and  popular  pen  have  been  so  cheerfully  and 
zealously  devoted  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  to  Thomas  Thompson,  of  this  city,  who  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
successful  presentation  of  the  subject  before  the  community, 
and  whose  indefatigable  zeal  secured  the  very  important  action 
of  our  own  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  project. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to  say  more  concern- 
ing this  invaluable  contribution  to  the  fast  growing  literature  of 
peace ;  but  we  design  hereafter  to  lay  the  volume  under  large 
contributions  to  our  pages.  It  was  written  for  the  world ;  and 
measures  are  in  train  to  insure  its  circulation  through  all  the 
high  places  of  Christendom.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  head  of  every  depart- 
ment, to  the  Governor  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  to  every 
foreign  ambassador  at  Washington,  to  every  cabinet  in  Europe, 
and  to  all  the  republics  on  this  continent. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  this  whole  movement  as  likely  to 
form  a  new  and  important  era  in  the  cause  of  peace.    Our 
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main  difficulty  has  heretofore  consisted  in  getting  the  attention 
oi  mankind ;  but  we  think  the  eye  of  Christendom  must  ere- 
long be  gradually  turned  more  and  more  to  the  subject,  until 
its  master-minds,  its  Burkes,  and  Cannings,  and  Broughams,  its 
Foys,  and  Perriers,  and  Hardenbergs,  its  Franklins,  and  Mad- 
isons,  and  Marshalls^  will  concentrate  upon  it  the  full  blaze  of 
their  own  clear,  vigorous,  richly  furnished  intellects,  and  bold 
it  up  before  the  whole  world  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

Such  a  volume  necessarily  involves  a  large  amount  of  expense  ; 
and  we  trust  our  friends,  not  only  the  subscribers  but  others, 
will  come  promptly  to  our  relief.  We  have  no  surplus  funds 
for  this  object ;  our  income  does  not  suffice  even  for  our  current, 
indispensable  expenses ;  and  our  President,  who  has  generously 
assumed  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  work,  had  previously 
paid  or  pledged  for  the  cause  some  two  thousand  dollars  in  a 
single  year.  There  is  far  greater  need  of  liberal  contributions 
from  our  friends^  for  this  and  other  purposes,  tham  any  of  them 
are  aware ;  and  we  hope  that  all,  who  are  able,  will  furnish 
themselves  with  a  copy  of  this  work.  Tlie  edition,  however, 
is  small ;  and  those  who  wish  for  a  copy,  should  secure  one 
without  delay. 

WANT  OP  FUNDS. 

-  No  cause  is  so  liablo  as  that  of  Peace,  to  have  its  pecuniary 
claims  overlooked,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present ;  but  we 
would  earnestly  remind  our  friends,  that  more  money  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosecution  of  our  great  and  good  work.  We 
cannot  support  agencies,  and  publish  a  periodical,  and  tracts, 
and  volumes,  besides  all  our  other  unavoidableexpenses,  without 
funds.  In  meeting  the  special  emergences  of  the  last  year,  we 
went  nearly  $1,500  beyond  our  income,  though  we  did  not 
make  a  tenth  part  of  the  effi)rts  that  ought  to  have  been  put  forth ; 
the  President  of  our  Society  paid  or  pledged  for  the  cause  about 
$2,000  from  his  own  purse ;  some  other  friends  are  willing  to 
make  similar  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  proportion  to  their  means  ; 
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and  still  we  shall  need  much  more  than  we  have  yet  received  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  year. 

We  ought  to  have  not  less  than  $2,000  forthwith ;  and  we  will 
suggest  several  ways  in  which  this  sum  could  easily  be  raised. 
1.  By  taking  the  Advocate,  and  procuring  other  subscribers; 
the  most  effective  way,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  obtaining  pecuniary 
aid.  Cannot  every  reader  of  the  Advocate  send  us  one  or  two 
new  subscribers  ?  3.  By  becoming  annual  members  by  the 
payment  of  $2,  or  more,  which  will  entitle  the  donor  to  all  our 
current  publications?  3.  By  becoming  Life-members.  And 
cannot  many  of  our  friends  give  for  this  purpose  $20  each  ? 
4.  Cannot  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  liberal  supporters  send 
us  such  donations  as  they  make  to  some  other  objects — their 
$20,  or  $50,  or  $100? 

7%e  Bloodhounds, — It  Beema  that  the  abettors  of  that  mean  and 
mercenary  war  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  baffled  in  all  their 
plans,  have  sent  to  Cuba  for  bloodhounds  to  aid  them  in  their  butch- 
ery of  the  Indians.    We  can  hardly  regret  the  measure,  because  it 
develops  the  real  spirit  of  war,  and  has  given  occasion  for  the  recoil 
of  public  sentiment  against  that  worse  than  savage  warfare  with  a 
tribe  by  nature  remarkably  mild  and  inoffensive,  but  goaded  at  last 
to  desperate  revenge  by  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  them  under  the 
sanction  of  our  government    Humanity  has  at  length  lifted  her 
voice  of  indignant  rebuke  f  dur  rulers  have  been  compelled  to  apol- 
0!gi^e  for  the  measure  ;  and  we  are  glad,  for  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
that  our  government  did  not  order  the  employment  of  bloodhounds, 
and  has  directed  that,  if  used  at  all,  they  shall  be  muzzled,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  bite  or  worry  the  Indians.    We  more  than  suspect 
that  they  were  imported  in  the  hope  of  superseding  the  human 
agents  previously  employed  in  that  nelarious,  abominable  war ;  but 
the  spirit  of  humanity,  still  lingering  in  the  nation,  will  not  brook 
such  an  outrage,  and  our  government,  in  chagrin  and  shame,  is 
driven  by  public  opinion  to  turn  them  into  mere  guides  to  the  so 
called  civilized,  Christian  butchers  in  our  service. 


(Cf^  The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Society  will  be  held,  as 
usual,  in  Boston,  during  the  last  week  in  May,  along  with  the  anni- 
versaries, of  kindred  societies.  Due  notice  will  be  given  in  the 
papers. 
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EDWARD  NOYES. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  this  tn$d 
and  much  lamented  friend  of  our  cause,  on  Sunday  the  8lh  ult^  in 
this  city,  afler  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  at  the  age  of  thirty-twow 
We  give  place  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Records  of  our 
Society,  as  a  well-merited  tribute  to  his  memory  t 

^'The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  death  of  their  late  Recording  Secretary,  a 
member  both  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  can- 
not, in  justice  to  their  own  feelings,  or  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  brother,  refrain  from  recording  their  testimony  to  the 
eminent  worth  of  our  associate  in  the  cause  of  peace,  so  full  of  Its 
spirit,  80  strong  in  the  belief  of  ili  principles,  so  warm  and  steadfast 
in  his  zeal  for  its  advancement,  so  amiable  and  excellent  in  every 
aspect  we  have  seen  of  hii  character,  and  so  strongly  endeared  to  us 
by  all  the  recollections  of  our  privato  and  official  intercourse  with 
him.    He  has  lefl  in  our  hearts  a  sweet  savor  like  the  memory  of 
the  just ;  and  while  we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  to  our  cause,  we  rejoice 
in  the  cooiideuce  that  the  beloved  peace-maker  has  gone  to  receive 
tlie  promised  reward  of  his  hvavenly  Father.* 
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Others, 19  526 
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Otbern, 900 
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THE    ADVOCATE    OF .  PEACE, 

A  monthly  publication  of  about  800  pages'  a  year,  and  the  organ 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  is  devoted  to  discussions,  notices,  and 
intelligence  relative  to  the  cause  of  peac<),  and  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

Terms,  One  dollar  in  advance,  with  an  Increaie  of  50  cts.,  if  not  paid  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Six  copies  for  $5 ;  twenty  for  $15  ;  thirty  for  $21 ;  fifty  for  $30  ;  one  hundred  for 
$50.  Subscribers  may  commence  with  any  number.  No  aubscriptton  received  for  less  than 
a  year,  or  disconiiiiued  till  arrearages  are  paid,  except  at  our  discretion.  {jCr  Any  person 
sending  us  two  new  subscribers  witii  pay  for  one  year,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis  for  ons 
year. 

RxcouMERDATioNB.  The  ablest  writers  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  work,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  it  useAil  and  interesting!  to  af^  c/a«9e«,  and  worthy  ol  such 
recommendations  as  the<foHowing:  '^  An  interesting  periodical ;— containing  much  impor- 
tant matter  which  is  well  adapted  to  Interest,  &c."    Chr.  Rtgister, "  It  deserves,  and, 

sustaining  its  prenent  elevated  character,  will  find  an  extended  circulation."    Boaion^c, 

*^  It  is  a  work  conducted,  in  our  Judgment,  with  more  ability  than  any  thine  of  the  kind 

we  have  ever  seen.  Our  acquaintance  with  its  present  editor,  and  some  of  the  expected 
contributors  to  its  pages,  confirms  our  confidence  that  it  will  be  a  sound,  useful  and  inters 
esiing  work."  Signed  by  William  Jxnkb,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Hon.  Sisnxt  VVillabd, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  thirteen  others. 

0:3-TAitiKa  THE  Adtocate.  Weenrnestly  entreat  the  friends  of  peace  to  become  re|rv^«r, 
permanent  subscribers. — 1.  It  is  very  cArap,— little  mere  than  half  as  much  as  is  commonly 
charged  for  periodicals  of  this  sort  and  pize.  Though  low  in  its  first  form,  we  have  nearly 
doubled  the  quantity  of  matter  without  raising  the  price.— 2.  It  is  now  a  heavy  bill  of  ex- 
pense to  the  Society,  and  cannot  sustain  itself  without  a  large  increase  of  paying  subscri- 
bers.—3.  It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Society,  and  would  be,  if  the  friends  of 
peace  would  generally  take  it.  Ten  or  twenty  thousand  subscribers  would  thus  support  the 
whole  cause  without  feeling  the  least  burden,  and  receive  in  return  more  than  the  value  •/ 
their  money.— 4.  Friends  of  peace  need  it  as  an  Instnuntfut  for  promoting  the  cause,  and 
cannot  well  do  much  without  it. — 5.  Its  support  is  altcgether  essential  to  our  cause.  We 
cannot  get  along  without  it,  nor  sustain  it  without  more  patronage.  Our  8ubscriL«rs  have 
greatly  increased,  but  We  need  many  more. — (5.  Every  friend  of  peace,  not  in  absolute  pov- 
erty, can  certainly  pay  one  doUar  a  year  for  »nch  a  work,  in  aid  of  such  a  cause,  fo  secure 
for  himself  and  family  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable  rending  that  may  be  bound  into  a 
volume,  and  become  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  interesting  to  his  children  as  to  himself.  VViU 
not  every  friend  of  peace  do  as  much  as  this  for  the  cause? 

{):^Sub8crihers  should  pay  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  nearest  agent,  or  send  the  pay,  JHe 
of  expense^  to  our  Treasurer.    Postmasters  will  generally  forward  it  without  chnrge. 

{t^Donors  of  one  dollar  and  more  may  receive  the  Advocate  for  one  year  wklioni  farther 
charge^  but  become,  after  the  year,  responsible  as  subscribers,  i(  they  continue  to  take  IL 

^n^Digcontinuance  qf  the  Advocate.  Persons  wishing  it  discontinued,  should  inform  tti 
through  the  Postmaster y  withoui  exfeitse,  nor  wait  to  have  more  numbers  seut  than  they 
choose  to  lake.  — 

CoitsTiTUTiow  or  THE  PociETT.  Oijfcf—to  illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with 
Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  (he  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  de- 
vise means  for  insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. — Condition  of  mfmber^kif ,  Per- 
sons of  every  denomination,  whatever  their  views  concerning  wars  called  defensire,  rooy 
become  members  -by  paying  $2  a  year.  Life-members  by  $i}0,  and  Life- directors  by  $50. 
Ministers  preaching  and  taking  upa  collection  for  the  i;^ociety,  entitled  to  the  Ad%'ocate.  One 
half  of  all  contributions  returned,  if  requested  during  the  year,  in  [)eace  publicationa. 

^UTiLiARiRs — 1.  Should  merely  pledge  themselves  to  coiiperaticm  withthe  parent  society. 
2.  Every  member  should  pay  more  or  less,  receiving,  if  sullicient,  the  Advocate,  but,  if  not, 
one  half  in  other  peace  publications. — .M.  Otfirers  few,  and  the  business  entrusted  almost 
entirely  to  a  small  executive  committee.— 4.  fciliould  secure  a  regular  circulation  of  Intelli- 
gence on  peace  by  the  Advocate,  or  by  small  tracts  gratuitously  distributed. 

Communications, ;>o.9t  paid,  to  Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  Cor.  Secretary^  and  James  K  WHit- 
PLE,  Tre.a^nircTi  in  either  case,  to  the  care  of  Whipple  At  IMrnrcll,  I^o.  9  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOaETY. 

Thk  Society  held  iti  twelfth  amuYefwry  at  the  Marlboro*  Chapel,  m  this 
eity,  on  Toeaday,  the  26th  of  May,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Preaideot, 
WiXiX«iAM  Ladd,  took  the  chair;  the  meeting  waa  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ward,  Abington,  Maas.;  after  the  readhig  of  extracta  from 
the  Report,  by  the  Conreapondmg  Secretary,  its  acceptance  was  moved  by  the 
Rev.  CAI.VIH  Dv&rsK,  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  aeconded  by  Prof.  HoPKXfrs, 
Williania  CoRege,  and  the  following  resolves  were  adopted: 

1.  That  thb  disirates  betweea  gotrernments,  ■Incenly^diapoMd  to  Jaitlce,  may,  like 
those  between  iadlvidiisle,  alwajs  be  settled  bv  a  coounon  vmpiie ;  and  that  paelfie 
modee  for  the  a^jaetment  of  international  dlfflculties  are  now  demanded  by  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  pabllc  opinion,  and  the  multiplied  tiee  and  increased  intercoone  of 
natl<me. 

9.  That,  insHaiich  as  powsrM  nations  are  never  detemd  from  asgrasaion  1^  latittil- 
dation,  the  maxim,  that  '  the  preeervation  of  peace  is  beet  maintained  by  prepaimtioB 
for  war,*  is  entirely  fUse,  and  tliat  all  such  preparation  tends  only  to  provolse,  rattier 
than  repel,  that  enormous  evil. 

3.  Tliai  the  followers  tji  Christ  have  sU  the  moral  power  nqaisite,  vs4er  God,  to 
banish  war  from  every  Christian  land,  and  are  onder  the  most  solemn  obUgatlona  t»aas 
without  delay  the  means  indispensable  for  this  porpose. 

4.  That  the  sentiment  called  netioiuU  Aoner,  which  creates  aflmcied  necessity  for  war, 
even  when  its  uselessneas  and  impolicy  are  admitted,  is  a  selfish,  malignant  pride, 
equally  condemned  by  the  gospel,  by  philosophy,  and  the  most  refined  feelings  of  be- 


6.  Tiiat  the  continuance  of  peace,  amidst  all  the  provocations  to  war,  not  only  be* 
tween  our  own  country  and  England,  but  among  the  leading  powers  of  Christendom, 
calls  for  devout  gratitude  to  the  great  Ruler  of  nations,  and  proves  that  our  labois  have 
net  been  in  vain,  and  that  a  change  has  already  been  effected  in  public  opinion  liighly 
aespleioas  to  our  caose,  mid  wdl  ealenlated  to  encourage  our  hopes  and  eflbrts. 

These  resolves  were  either  moved  or  aeconded  by  Rev.  Aimnxw  P.  Pxa- 
BOBT,  and  S.  E.  Covss,  Eaq.,  Portsmoath,  N.  H.;  Rev.  Rufvs  P.  Stbb- 
Bisrs,  Leominster,  Mass.;  Wii.i<xam  Labb,  Esq.,  Minot,  Me.;  and  Masara. 
AicAaA  Walxxb»  L.  T.  Stobdabb,  J.  P.  Blakcharb,  and  W.  Cbow- 
xiJL,  Boston.  Messrs.  Conea,  Peabody,  Stebbms,  Walker  and  Ladd  addressed 
the  meeting  in  able  and  interesting  reoNvks;  and  an  appeal  of  mach  pith  and 
pohit  waa  volunteered  by  H.  C.  Wright,  Newbnryport 

After  the  close  of  the  pnbKc  ezercisea,  the  Society  held  a  meeting  for  iti 
annnal  bnsinees,  at  which  the  oifficera  for  the  enaniiig  year,  and  a  aommittee  on 
aecoanta,  were  appointed. 
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cx)N8TrnmoN. 

AmTiCLS  I.    Thn  ioeiety  aball  be  dadgnated  the  "  Akxbicah  Peacb 

SOCIBTT.** 

Aat.  n.  This  ■ooiety,  being  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  war  ia 
eootiaiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  goflpel,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  Uliutrate  the 
inoonaisteney  of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the 
great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for  faisnring  nniversal  and 
permanent  peace. 

Art.  m.  Persons  of  •▼^ry  Christian  denomination,  desirous  of  promoting 
peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men,  may  become  members  of  this 
society. 

Art.  IV.  Every  annaal  snbscriber  of  two  doUars,  and  every  donor  of  five 
doUan,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society. 

Art.  y.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  constitnte  any 
person  a  Life-member,  and  fifty  dollars,  a  Life-director. 

Art.  YL  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee,  the  officers  and 
delegates  of  every  aoziliary  contribating  to  the  funds  of  this  society,  and  every 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  preaches  once  a  year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and 
takes  up  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  regular  members. 

Art.  YII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the  ^ear  to  one  half 
the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publications  of  the  society. 

Art.  Vin.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
Directors,  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than 
five,  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and  transact  the  general  business  of 
the  society.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty, 
who  shall  have  power  to  supply  vacancies  in  any  office  of  the  society,  and 
direct  all  its  operations  till  successors  are  chosen.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall 
be  ez  officio  Directors,  and  the  President,  Sewetaries  and  Treasurer  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IX.    The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time  and 

?1ace  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  receive  their  own  and  the 
Veasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers,  and.  transact  such  other  business  aa  may 
come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  never  be  changed;  but  the  con- 
stitution may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  society,  by  a  vote  of  three-fonitha 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Resolves  explanatory  of  the  second  artble: 

1.  That  we  do  not  think  it  neceasary  or  expedient  to  make  any  verbal  alteiatioa  in 
■aid  article. 

S.  That  wo  conaider  it  as  designed  to  assert,  that  all  national  wars  are  inoonslstoit 
with  Christianity,  including  those  supposed  or  alleged  to  be  defensive. 

3.  That  the  article  has  no  reference  to  the  right  of  private  or  individual  self-defence, 
to  a  denial  of  which  the  society  Is  not  committed. 

4.  That  the  arlicle  does  not  require  a  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  on  any  of  the  points 
In  dispute  among  the  friends  of  peace,  but  is  merely  declarative  of  its  general  object  anil 
eonrse. 

5.  That  we  invite  the  coSperatioa  of  all  persons  who  seriously  desire  the  extinction  of 
war,  whether  they  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  article  as  thus  explained,  or  not. 
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TWELFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 

The  year  now  closed  has  been  one  of  triali  as  well  as  of 
favor,  to  tbe  cause  of  peace.  The  alarms  of  war,  the  pressure 
of  tbe  times,  and  tbe  loss  of  devoted  and  valuable  coadjutors, 
have  put  our  faith  and  patience  to  a  severe  test ;  but  tbe  God 
of  peace  has  nevertheless  smiled  upon  our  cause,  and  cro¥med 
the  eflforts  in  its  behalf,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  with  a  degree 
of  success  equal  to  our  highest  expectations,  and  much  beyond 
our  fears. 

The  providence  of  God  has  called  us,  during  the  year,  to  a 
severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  our  late  Recording  Secretary, 
Edward  Notes,  of  this  city.  None  but  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  would  have  suspected  tbe  full  importance  of  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Strong  in  the  belief  of  its 
principles,  zealously  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  ever  ready  to 
give  his  time,  bis  eflbrts  and  his  money  for  its  advancement,  his 
associates  in  the  management  of  the  Society's  a£&irs  deeply 
feel  his  loss,  and  cannot  refrain  from  recording  their  grateful 
remembrance  of  bis  services,  and  their  high  estimate  of  his 
worth. 

A  still  greater  loss  has  been  inflicted  in  tbe  death  of  Count 
daSellon.  A  nobleman  by  birth,  and  occupying  a  high  and 
commanding  position  in  Switzerland,  he  was  able,  by  his 
talents,  bis  knowledge,  and  a  generous  use  of  bis  wealth,  to 
exert  in  behalf  of  our  cause  an  important  influence  upon  tbe 
higher  classes  in  the  Old  World.  Impressions  received  in  his 
youthful  travels,  especially  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  wars 
consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution,  early  disposed  him  to 
look  with  horror  upon  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  event- 
ually  to  vindicate  the  strict  inviolability  of  the  life  of  man,  as 
tbe  grand  object  of  his  labors.  When  elected  to  the  sovereign 
council  of  Switzerland,  be  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment ;  and,  in  1826,  be  formed  a  society  for  the  same 
purpose,  publbhed  a  pamphlet  of  his  own,  and  offered  for  an 
essay  a  prize  which  called  forth  a  large  number  of  competitors. 
His  efforts  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  human  life  led  him,  of 
course,  to  reflect  on  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  war ;  but, 
i^orant  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  friends  of  peace  in 
England  and  America,  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  1830 
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that  be  founded  the  Geneva  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued, till  hb  death  in  June  last,  the  illustrious  President,  and 
the  chief  ornament. 

We  cannot  pause  here  to  sketch  the  character  of  Count  de 
Sellon,  or  to  glance  at  the  variety  of  his  labors  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  His  pen  and  his  purse  were  consecrated  to  its  advocacy ; 
and  he  labored  with  a  degree  of  success  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected amidst  the  tirae-bonored  prejudices  of  Europe  in  favor 
of  the  war-system.  He  started  and  sustained  a  periodical  on 
^  subject  of  peace,  and  made  provisions  in  his  will  for  its 
continuance,  at  bis  own  expense,  ten  years  from  the  time  of  his 
death.  Some  of  the  ablest  pens  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  by 
the  prizes  he  offered ;  and  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  written 
by  himself,  some  were  sent  to  monarchs,  and  received,  for  the 
most  part,  with  unexpected  favor.  He  sometimes  interposed 
bis  personal  services  to  avert  the  threatened  horrors  of  war ;  in 
one  instance,  he  was  signally  successful  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  and,  though  cut  down  at 
the  age  of  fifty«seven,  in  the  fulness  of  his  powdr  to  benefit 
mankind,  be  had  probably  started  a  train  of  mfluences  in  favor 
of  peace  that  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  year  has  been  pregnant  with  omens  of  evil  to  our  cause. 
Every  quarts  of  the  globe  has  been  more  or  less  threatened 
with  collision  and  bloodshed.  We  have  seen  the  clouds  of 
war  apparently  gathering  afar  in  the  horizon ;  we  have  heard 
the  mutterittgs  of  the  distant  thunder ;  we  have  occasionally 
felt  or  fancied  the  earth  heaving  beneath  our  own  feet ;  and 
some  of  the  wisest  political  seeis  have  foreboded  a  general  war, 
more  fierce,  protracted  and  desolating  than  any  that  have  beea 
witnessed  in  our  day.  Our  own  difficulties  with  England,  at 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  still  unsettled  ;  the  interference 
of  European  powers  in  the  quarrels  of  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  the 
growing  jealousies  between  the  leading  cabinets  of  the  Old 
World ;  the  apparent  disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce 
the  opium  trade  in  China,  against  law,  humanity  and  decency  ; 
the  heaving,  and  dashing,  and  foaming  of  the  great  ocean  of 
mind  through  Christendom,  if  not  through  the  world ;  the 
interminable  commotions  in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  and  nearly  all 
the  republics  of  South  America; — ^these  and  many  other  causes 
have  been  conspiring  to  excite  in  the  wisest  and  coolcKst  among 
us,  strong  apprehensions  of  a  war  that  might  plunge  the  whole 
civilized  world  into  a  maelstrom  of  blood. 
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An  all-powerful  Providence,  however,  has  graciously  inter- 
posed its  shield  against  these  threatened  evils,  and  thus  far 
kept  the  great  brotherhood  of  nations  from  a  general  conflict. 
War  has,  indeed,  been  doing  its  baleful  work  in  some  parts 
even  of  Christendom, — in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Florida,  in 
South  America,  in  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  connected  with 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe ;  but  all  the  atrocities  it  has 
perpetrated,  all  the  evils  it  has  inflicted  .during  the  whole  year, 
are  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  those  of  a  brief  campaign,  or 
a  single  battle,  during  the  bloody  career  of  Napoleon.    We 
have  heard  of  no  civU  war  like  that  which  once  deluged  the 
fairest  fields  of  France  in  the  blood  of  her  own  children ;  of  no 
campaign  like  the  Russian,  with  its  half  million  of  victims  in 
six  months ;  of  no  battle-fields  like  that  of  Waterloo,  with  its 
40,000  sufferers,  or  that  of  Borodino,  with  its  80,000,  weltering 
in  their  own  gore,  and  half  a  continent  plunged  in  grief  and 
mourning.    Causes  have  been  at  work  sufficient,  fifty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago,  to  render  such  terrible  results  well  nigh  inev- 
itable ;  but  a  band  mightier  than  man's,  has  held  the  elements 
of  mischief  in  check,  dispersed  the  gathering  clouds  of  war, 
and  caused  the  sunshine  of  general  peace  to  continue  its  genial 
influences.    Agriculture  has  sown  its  fields,  and  reaped  its 
golden  harvests  in  peace ;  ten  thousand  villages,  safe  from  the 
incursions  or  the  alarms  of  war,  have  continued  the  cheerful 
whirl  and  clatter  of  their  manufacture ;  commerce  has  kept  up 
the  hum  of  business  in  a  thousand  cities,  whitened  every  sea 
with  its  sails,  and  bartered  its  commodities  in  almost  every  port 
on  the  globe ;  travel  has  gone  in  safety,  amidst  the  reciprocities 
of  fraternal  respect  and  kindness,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
from  continent  to  continent ;  literature,  science  and  philosophy, 
unchecked  by  the  ruthless  espionage  of  the  war  demon,  have 
been  interchanging  their  light  through  the  civilized  world ;  nor 
have  effi>rts  for  the  revival  of  pore  religion  among  ourselves, 
for  the  reform  of  crying  abuses  at  home,  and  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  been  thwarted,  and  de- 
ranged, and  crippled,  and  brought  to  a  dead  pause,  by  the 
omnipresent  counteractions  of  this  custom,  by  the  ubiquity  of 
its  malign  influences  upon  all  the  interests  of  mankind  for  time 
and  eternity. 

These  facts  are  obvious  to  every  eye;  but  it  is  painfully 
amusing  to  see  how  perversely  or  supeificially  some  minds  will 
account  for  them.  Europe,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  conflict 
like  that  of  her  ^'  thirty  years'  war,"  is  held  back  from  the  fata] 
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plunge ;  and  the  escape  one  man  ascribes  to  the  skill  of  diplo- 
macy, another  to  the  balance  of  power,  and  a  third  to  the 
general  preference  for  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  blood-boaght 
glories  of  war.  But  what  has  created  such  a  preference,  or 
given  to  modem  diplomacy,  or  the  balance  of  power,  an 
efficacy  sought  for  so  many  ages  in  vain  ?  Two  nations,  on 
the  point  of  drawidg  the  sword  for  the  paltry  consideration  of 
$5,000,000,  are  reconciled  through  the  mediation  of  a  friendly 
monarch ;  and  anon  we  are  gravely  told,  just  as  if  it  explained 
the  whole  matter,  that  rulers  are  now  much  more  inclined  than 
formeriy  to  adjust  their  difficulties  by  pacific  means.  Verj^ 
true ;  but  what  has  produced  such  a  disposition  ?  We  were 
once  on  the  eve  ot  a  conflict  with  Mexico ;  and,  when  the 
danger  vanished  on  a  mutual  agreement  to  refer  the  point  in 
dispute,  the  parties  were  congratulated  on  such  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  pacific  spirit  now  so  happily  prevalent.  But  whence 
arose  such  a  spirit  7  How  came  the  two  republics  to  agree  on 
such  a  mode  of  terminating  their  differences?  Not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  even  among  ourselves,  has  ever  suspected,  what 
Ex-President  Adams  states  as  his  own  belief,  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  case,  that  the  adjustment  of  that  dispute 
without  bloodshed  resulted  directly  ih>m  the  efibrts  made  by 
the  friends  of  peace  for  the  purpose.  When  England  and 
the  United  States  refuse  to  risk  the  countless  evils  of  war  for 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  forest  not  worth  the  thousandth 
part  of  what  such  a  conflict  would  cost,  we  are  sagely  told 
that  public  opinion  will  no  longer  tolerate  a  resort  to  arms  in 
such  a  case,  that  the  worid  has  grown  too  wise  to  play  a  game 
so  suicidal,  that  a  vast  variety  of  influences  are  now  at  work 
to  prevent  a  catastrophe  so  deplorable.  True ;  but  what  put 
these  influences  in  operation  ?  Whence  did  we  learn  a  wisdom 
so  little  known  to  past  ages?  What  has  created  a  public 
opinion  so  averse  to  war  ?  It  is  owing,  mainly,  to  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  peace ;  and  with  equal  justice  might  we  account 
for  the  recent  abstinence  of  millions  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
without  any  allusion  to  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance to  promote  that  glorious  reform.  Men  of  intelligence 
ought  to  know,  that  the  general  peace  of  Christendom  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has,  under  God,  resulted  in  no  small 
degree  from  the  efforts  and  influences  which  together  constitute 
the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  these  that  have  been  silently  leaven- 
ing the  nations  with  pacific  principles,  creating  among  them 
a  general  aversion  to  war,  and  disposing  them  to  employ  better 
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means  than  the  sword  in  vindicating  their  rightSi  and  redressing 
their  wrongs.  But  for  these,  there  might,  ere  this,  have  been 
a  war  between  us  and  Mexico,  a  war  between  us  and  France, 
a  war  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  a  series  of  wars  among 
other  nations,  perhaps  a  general  war,  involving  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Here,  then,  is  a  species  of  moral  insurance  against  war,  the 
most  economical  and  efficacious  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In 
comparison  with  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  war  method  of 
security,  what  have  all  these  important  results  cost?  No 
^  empires  ravaged ;  no  provinces  plundered ;  no  cities  or  villages 
*  laid  in  ruins ;  no  armies  cloven  down  upon  the  field  of  battle ; 
no  families  reduced  to  widowhood  and  orphanage ;  no  souls 
hurried  in  guilt  and  blood  to  their  last  account ;  no  expenditure 
like  the  thousand  millions  of  dollars  wasted  every  year,  even 
of  peace,  bj^  Christendom  alone,  in  support  of  her  war-system ; 
no  interruption  of  agriculture,  or  cripplmg  of  manufactures,  or 
suspension  of  commerce,  or  general  derangement  of  business, 
or  drying  up  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  to 
nations ;  but  simply  an  outlay,  in  twenty-five  years,  of  less 
monev  than  would  be  required  to  maintain  a  single  war-ship  in 
actual  service  for  three  months ! 

Funds. — ^The  financial  condition  of  this  enterprise  ha^  never 
been  affluent ;  and  a  variety  of  causes  have  conspired  during  the 
year  to  diminish  our  income,  and  curtail  our  operations.  Our 
Society,  at  the  time  of  its  removal  to  this  city,  was  in  debt 
nearly  ^  1000 ;  and,  starting  here  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  wheels  of  business,  through  the  nation  and  the  world,  were 
brought  to  such  an  ominous  pause  in  183T,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  struggle  continuallv  with  peculiar  difficulties.  We 
could  not  reduce  our  scale  ot  operations  much,  without  hazard 
to  our  ultimate  prosperity ;  nor  could  we  enlarge  it,  without 
risking  a  debt  which  might  crush  or  permanently  cripple  us. 
We  resolved  on  a  cautious  medium ;  but,  called  so  loudly  to 
special  efforts  against  the  threatened  war  with  England,  and 
deeming  it  imperative  upon  us  to  spare,  for  nearly  two  years, 
the  services  ot  our  President  in  bringing  out  the  volume  of 
Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  we  found  ourselves,  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  neariy  $1500  in  debt;  an  amount  quite 
large,  in  comparison  with  our  meagre  income,  but  very  small, 
in  view  of  the  publications  issued,  of  the  agencies  sustained, 
and  other  efforts  put  forth  m  furtherance  of  the  cause.  Our 
President  has  necessarily  been  occupied  mostly  with  the  volume 
of  Prize  Elssays ;  and  no  other  person,  except  our  Correspond- 
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ing  Secretary,  has  been  constantly  emptied  in  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  and  the  collection  of  funds.  The  extreme. pressure 
of  the  times  has  cut  off  nearly  all  spontaneous  contributions ; 
nor  has  the  Christian  community  provided  for  this,  as  for  many 
kindred  enterprises,  a  system  of  voluntary  cooperation  to  insure 
funds  without  application  from  ourselves  repeated  on  every 
return  of  our  wants.  We  have,  of  course,  suffered  from  the 
embarrassments  of  the  country  much  more  than  almost  any 
other  society.  Not  a  few,  even  of  our  firm  friends,  imagine 
that  our  caus^  needs  little  money,  and  are  therefore  induced,  at 
a  juncture  like  the  present,  either  to  withhold  their  aid  entirely, 
or  to  give  only  a  dollar,  where  the  exigences  demand  twenty,* 
fifty,  or  a  hundred. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  we  have 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  amount  of  its 
receipts.  The  contributions,  during  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
were  more  free  and  liberal  than  ever  we  had  found  them 
before ;  had  the  country  continued  to  enjoy  an  ordinary  d^ree 
of  prosperity,  our  income  would  doubtless  have  exceeded  that 
of  any  preceding  year ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  times,  we  have 
received  ^2033,16,  besides  what  has  been  received  for  the 
volume  of  Prize  Essays,  making  in  all  nearly  $3,000. 

Agencies. — Our  Pre^dent  and  Corresponding  Secretary 
have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  our  service,  mainly  in  deliv* 
ering  lectures,  collecting  funds,  and  superintending  our  corre- 
spondence and  publications.  Providence  has  opened  before 
them  ample  fields  of  usefulness  in  the  cause ;  agd  they  have 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  kind  of  reception,  and  a  degree 
of  success,  well  calculated  to  encourage  their  efforts.  There 
is  obviously  a  growing  disposition  to  Took  with  favor  on  our 
cause,  to  welcome  its  advocates,  and  facilitate  its  movements ; 
and,  bad  we  the  means  of  bringing  its  claims  fully  before  the 
whole  nation,  we  m^ht  rally  the  best  part  of  them  very  soon 
in  its  support. 

Besides  the  constant  labors  of  our  President  and  Secretary, 
a  brief  agency  has  been  performed  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dal- 
BTMFLE,  late  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Northborough, 
Mass.;  several  local  agents,  in  different  parts  of  New  England, 
have  rendered  some  incidental  services  in  their  vicinity ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  thousand  ministers,  or  more,  once  pledged  to 
the  annual  advocacy  of  this  cause  before  their  respective  con- 
gregations, have  not,  in  consequence  of  our  withholding  the 
Society's  periodical,  ceased  from  a  duty  so  obviously  incumbent 
4ipoB  all  ambassadois  of  the  Prince  of  peace* 
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PoBLiCATiONS. — ^We  httve  not  puUidied  quite  so  much 
this  year  as  last,  partly  for  the  want  of  means,  and  partly 
because  we  had  on  hand  a  large  quantity  of  publications,  by 
previous  gift  or  purchase ;  yet  we  have  mued  an  amount  equal 
to  about  3,000,000  tract  pages,  besides  all  that  has  been 
inserted  on  the  subject  in  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals, 
which  has  some  years  exceeded  the  sum  total  of  our  own  issues. 

TAe  Advocate  of  Peace,  partly  fiom  the  inadequacy  of  our 
income,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  having  it,  as  soon  as  possible, 
date  its  successive  volumes  from  January,  instead  of  June,  has 
been  issued  during  the  year  only  once  in  two  months,  and  in 
,quantities  varying  from  2000  to  2700  to  the  number.  '  The 
state  of  our  iunds  has  compelled  us  very  reluctantly  to  withhold 
it  the  past  year  from  all  but  paying  subscribers,  and  members 
of  the  Society  entitled  to  it  by  former  or  continued  donations ; 
but  we  should  greatly  rejoice  in  being  able  to  send  it  without 
charge  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  nation  ;  we  doubt 
whether  a  more  important  service  could,  in  any  way,  be 
rendered  to  the  cause ;  and,  should  any  of  our  wealthy  friends 
be  disposed  to  furnish  the  means,  we  would  gladly  scatter 
them,  in  this  or  any  other  way,  all  over  the  country.  We 
regard  the  Advocate  as  our  main  instrument,  and  are  anxious 
to  give  it,  if  possible,  a  circulation  wide  and  general  enough  to 
.  reach  every  neighborhood  in  the  land.  Its  regular  subscribers 
have  been  steadily  increasing ;  but  their  number  ought  to  be 
multiplied  6fty-fold.  It  could  be  greatly  increased  with  little 
trouble  to  our  friends ;  and  we  would  urge  them  all  to  special 
efforts  in  procuring  new  subscribers.  Let  a  single  copy  of 
such  a  work  go  once  a  month  into  every  neighborhood ;  and 
in  ten  years  it  might,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  create  a  public 
opinion  against  war  sufficient  to  insure  permanent  peace. 

Congress  of  Nations. — ^The  most  important  labor  of  the 
year  has  been  the  publication  of  the  long-delated  Prize  Essays 
on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  The  history  of  this  volume  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here ;  and  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
five  of  the  forty  or  more  essays  originally  presented  as  compet- 
itors for  the  prize  Grst  of  $500,  then  of  $1000,  and  a  sixth 
essay,  as  a  general  supplement  and  review,  written  by  our 
President  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  have 
been  published  in  a  splendid  volume  of  700  pages  octavo.  It 
is  for  others  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  this  work ;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  high  estimate  of  its 
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value,  and  our  belief  that  it  will  form  an  era  io  the  cause. 
Sent  to  the  principal  rulers  in  our  own  country,  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  to  many  of  the  leading  minds  throughout 
Christendom,  it  can  hardly  fail,  by  its  powerful  and  varied 
exhibitions  of  the  subject  in  its  practical  bearings  on  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  to  produce  a  strong  and  decidedly  favorable 
impression  concerning  the  project.  The  current  of  ages  has 
been  steadily  drifting  towards  some  experiment  of  the  kind ; 
religion  and  philanthropy,  learning,  liberty  and  commerce,  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  worid,  are  loudly  calling,  and  fast 
preparing  the  way  for  it ;  and  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  most 
enlightened  parts  of  Christendom,  will  soon  be,  if  they  ai'e  not 
already,  prepared  to  look  with  much  favor  upon  such  a  propo- 
sal to  bnng  the  intercourse,  rights  and  obligations  of  states, 
like  those  of  individuals  in  society,  under  the  control  and  pro- 
tection of  laws  de6nitely  settled,  rightly  applied,  and  peacefully 
yet  effectively  enforced  by  better  means  than  the  cannon  and 
the  sword. 

The  attention  of  legislators,  in  England  as  well  as  oar  own 
country,  has  been  called  during  the  year  to  this  subject.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  has  been  done  in 
this  way ;  but  we  know  that  a  considerable  number  of  petitions, 
besides  the  one  sent  in  our  own  name  by  our  Committee,  some 
of  them  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  signed  by  the  most 
respectable  men,  have  been  presented  to  Congress.  They 
were  received  with  quite  as  much  favor  as  could  have  been 
expected  ;  but  we  know  not  whether  any  decisive  action  has 
been  had  on  the  subject ;  nor  will  any  thing  be  attempted  in 
earnest,  until  the  cessation  or  abatement  of  struggles  for  party 
ascendency  shall  leave  some  room  for  those  great  interests 
which  rulers  are  chosen  to  promote.  Till  then  we  must  keep 
vigorously  at  work  among  the  people,  and  rest  meanwhile  in 
the  assurance  that  we  shall,  of  course,  have  politicians  on  our 
side  just  as  soon  as  we  gain  their  constituents.  Rulers  in  a 
government  like  ours,  if  not  in  every  other,  must  sooner  or  later 
echo  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  our  first,  our  chief  business 
is  to  fill  the  latter  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  peace,  and 
create  among  them  a  strong,  a  universal  demand  for  some  substi- 
tute for  war  that  shall  supersede  its  long  supposed  necessity. 

Foreign  Operations. — Our  brethren  abroad  have-  fully 
kept  pace  with  our  own  efforts.  From  the  continent  of 
Europe  we  can  give  no  certain  details ;  but  in  Great  Britain 
our  co-workers  have  been  prosecuting  the  cause  apparently 
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with  more  energy  and  success  than  ever.  They  have  not  yet 
reached  a  degree  of  power  sufficient  to  hold  the  nation  back 
even  from  such  a  war  as  that  with  China ;  but  they  have  had 
the  moral  courage  to  protest,  before  parliament,  England  and 
the  world,  against  the  proposal,  as  an  outrage  upon  law,  human- 
ity, and  the  Christian  religion.  Their  periodical,  tracts  and 
volumes  on  the  subject  of  peace  have  long  been  difiusing 
a  silent,  yet  strong  and  benign  influence ;  and  they  now  have 
in  their  service  two  able,  devoted  agents,  traversing  the  king- 
dom to  deliver  lectures,  hold  discussions,  and  thus  rouse  the 
public  mind  to  a  proper  examination  of  this  long-neglected 
subject. 

The  cause  is¥>n  ward.  It  is  the  cause  of  a  bleeding  world  ^ 
and  it  must  prevail.  It  is  the  cause  of  God ;  and  it  mU  prevail". 
Its  progress  may  be  retarded ;  but  its  wheels  can  never  rbll 
back,  nor  long  stand  still.  It  may,  doubtless  will,  meet  a 
series  of  obstructions ;  but  over  them  all  it  will  sooner  or  later 
roll  to  ultimate,  universal  triumph.  Our  courage,  our  zeal  may 
flag  and  fail ;  but  the  resources  of  the  universe  are  pledged  in 
the  promises  of  God  for  its  final  success.  Its  strongest  cham- 
pions, its  brightest  ornaments,  may  die ;  but  its  almighty  Friend 
on  the  eternal  throne  still  lives ;  and,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
promises  of  his  word,  or  power  sufficient  in  the  arm  of  his  own 
omnipotence,  this  cause  shall  hold  on  its  career  of  noiseless, 
bloodless  triumph,  till  peace  shall  fill  the  whole  eighth  with  its 
spirit  and  its  blessings. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ADDRESSES   AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY. 

MR.  PEABODT's   address. 

Mr.  Prabodt,  in  moving  the  resolution  on  the  possibility  of  set- 
tling all  disputes  between  nations,  as  between  individuals  in  well 
regulated  society,  by  pacific  means  without  resort  to  arms,  said— 

In  advocating  this  resolution,  Mr.  President,  I  would  remark  that 
war  never  settles  a  dispute  between  nations.  There  never  has  hew 
an  instance  in  which  such  a  dispute  was  brought  to  an  amicable  aX*. 
justment  by  military  operations.  The  sword,  so  far  from  reconciling 
the  parties,  tends  only  to  make  the  matter  worse,  to  multiply  and 
aggravate  their  difficulties,  until  they  are  obliged  to  cease  from 
fighting,  and  resort  to  negotiation,  arbitration,  or  some  other  pacifie- 
means,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  ending  the  quarreL 
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Lo€>k,  Str»  at  tbe  usual  process  Natioua  get  into  difficulty,  eacb 
claiming  tbe  right  to  judge  in  their  own  case,  and  each  insisting  that 
they  are  right,  and  the  other  wrong,  until  both  draw  tbe  sword,  and 
begin  the  work  of  wholesale  butchery,  and  mutual  mischief  in  every 
possible  way.  But  does  this  settle  the  dispute  ?  Never ;  it  only 
widens  the  inreacb,  and  multiplies  the  points  of  misunderstanding 
and  complaint.  New  grounds  of  difficulty  arise ;  the  original  points 
ID  dispute  are  forgotten ;  and  when  the  combatants  pause  in  their 
useless  work  of  bloodshed,  and  come  to  adjust  the  controversy  in 
tbe  rational,  paeifie  way  of  negotiation,  reference  or  mediation,  they 
commonly  overlook,  or  very  slightly  heed,  tbe  first  bone  of  conten- 
tion, and  form  a  treaty  of  peace  on  grounda  almost  entirely  new. 

Take  an  illustration  from  our  last  war.  What  was  its  ostensible 
and  its  real  motive  ?  The  maintenance  of  our  rights  on  the  oceao, 
the  defence  of  our  seamen  against  the  practice  of  impressment. 
They  had  been  taken  from  our  vessels,  and  forced  on  board  of 
English  war-ships ;  th^  insult  waked  the  spirit  of  the  nation  into 
resentment ;  and  a  war  of  three  years  was  waged  at  an  expense  of 
about  $50,000,000  a  year.  What  was  the  result  ?  Did  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  procure  reparation  for  the  past,  or  security  for  the  future  ? 
No ;  our  seamen  were  forgotten  in  that  negotiation ;  the  question  of 
impressment  was  not  even  started ;  not  a  word  was  inserted  in  the 
treaty  about  the  main  cause  of  the  war,  nor  any  guarantee  obtained 
aeainst  the  recurrence  of  the  same  offences  under  equal  temptations. 
The  root  of  the  original  difficulty  was  left  untouched,  and  liable  to 
occasion  other  wars  without  end. 

How,  then,  are  the  disputes  between  nations  to  be  adjusted? 
Only  by  amicable  negotiation  between  the  parties,  or  by  reference 
in  some  form  to  an  umpire ;  and  this  can  be  done  best  by  some 
established  and  universally  recognized  mode  of  arbitration,  suggest- 
ed by  the  increasing  light  of  the  age,  and  loudly  demanded  by  its 
peculiar  condition  and  wants. 

Nations  have  acquired  a  variety  of  relations  unknown  to  former 
ages.  In  early  times,  each  depended  on  itself  for  its  means 
of  subsistence,  improvement  and  comfort,  with  an  interchange  of 
few,  if  any  commodities,  and  hardly  any  intercourse  by  travel,  or  by 
works  of  literature  and  science.  No  bonds  of  law,  or  interest,  or 
sympathy  'between  them.  How  different  now!  The  nations  of 
Christendom  have  come  to  be  consolidated  into  a  vast  brotherhood 
of  common  views,  and  interests,  and  sympathiest  A  thousand  liga. 
ments  bind  them  to  one  another.  The  whole  world  is  now  belted 
by  common  interests  and  sympathies.  The  nations  are  held  togeth- 
er by  ties  which  a  few  centuries  ago,  would  have  been  thought 
impossible. 

Let  us  bring  the  case  home.  With  what  considerable  nation  on 
^rth  could  we  go  to  war  without  putting  in  jeopardy  our  dearest 
imerests?  Would  it  not  suspend,  or  seriously  restrict  our  com- 
merce ?  Would  it  not  interrupt  our  agriculture,  and  cripple  our 
manufactures  ?  Would  it  not  shed  a  withering  bliffht  over  every 
department  of  gainful  enterprise,  over  the  whole  field  of  our  pros- 
perity ?  Such  results  would  ere-long  drive  our  rulers  to  the  neces- 
sity of  terminating  the  war;  for  the  people  would  not  endure  such 
evils  after  their  passions  had  cooied|  and  reason  regained  her 
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afleendeooy.    DriTen  to  destruetire  loans,  or  odious,  oppressive 
taxes,  the  governmeDt  would  soon  be  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  other  ties  to  bind  the  nations  together.  The 
social  principle  is  at  work  among  tbem  as  between  individuals  in 
society,  and  multiplying,  by  the  extent  and  frequency  of  their 
intercourse,  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  confidence,  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. How  rapid,  how  universal  the  interchange  of  such  feelings ! 
The  power  of  steam  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  international 
acquaintance  and  friendship.  It  brings  the  nations  to  each  other's 
doors,  the  whole  civilized  world  into  an  intercourse  more  iVemient, 
more  intimate,  more  conciliating,  than  that  between  the  dinerent 
parts  of  an  empire,  or  a  large  kingdom,  in  ancient  times.  It  gives 
to  nations,  like  England  and  America,  a  common  Ibeling,  and  makes 
one  heart,  one  pulse,  beat  across  the  Atlantic,  and  through  the 
Christian  world. 

There  are,  also,  literary  bonds  of  peace.  The  literature  of  the 
Old  World  has  become  the  property  of  the  New.  England,  France, 
Germany,  all  Europe,  are  pouring  their  floods  of  light  upon  us.  To 
England,  more  than  to  ourselves,  are  we  still  looking  for  models  of 
taste  in  literature,  for  lights  to  guide  us  in  science,  and  fer  example 
and  sympathy  to  stimulate  all  our  efforts. 

Btill  holier  bonds.  Sir,  are  drawing  us  closer  and  closer  to  each 
other.  Christians  every  where  have  come  to  feel  themselves  one  in 
Christ;  and  a  tide  of  stronger,  purer  sympathy  is  circulating  through 
the  whole  brotherhood.  They  have  a  common  faith,  a  common 
interest,  a  great  work  to  task  the  utmost  of  their  combined  energies 
ibr  the  benefit  of  mankind.  They  are  united  as  co-workers  in  the 
cause  of  universal  philanthropy;  and  they  cannot  well  help  feeling 
as  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  disciples  of  a  common  Lord. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  story  related  last  evening  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  another  Society  in  this  place.  When  a  war  was  proclaimed 
between  England  and  Sweden,  and  a  virar-prayer  was  drawn  up  to 
be  repeated  by  the  whole  Swedish  nation,  the  people  in  one 
province  refused  to  pray,  and  were  at  their  request  excused  from 
praying  against  the  English  as  their  enemies ;  because  they  could 
not  regard  as  enemies,  nor  pray  against  those,  who  had  sent  them 
Bibles,  as  British  Christians  had  done.  This  feeling  must  ere-long 
pervade  Christendom,  and  set  all  Christians  against  war.  Christian 
nations  cannot  be  embroiled,  without  separating  those  who  are  united 
in  Christ  by  the  holiest  and  strongest  ties.  The  followers  of  Christ 
through  the  world  are  fast  coming  into  an  acquaintance  too  intimate 
and  endearing  to  bear  the  rude  and  bloody  interruptions  of  war.  In 
nearly  all  our  anniversaries,  we  have  delegates  from  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  ours  are  in  like  manner  found  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Switzerland.  This  very  year  and  month,  are 
representatives  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  from  the  leading  nations 
of  Christendom  assembled  in  the  capital  of  England,  And  will  Chris- 
tians allow  such  a  cause  as  war  much  longer  to  interrupt  their 
intercourse,  embitter  their  friendship,  and  mwart  all  their  joint 
efibrts  for  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

But  some  permanent  system  of  means  is  needed  to  supersede  war 
by  providing  an  acceptaUe  and  adequate  substitute.    We  vrant  some 
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method  both  of  determiniag  what  are  the  reeiproeal  rights  and 
obligations  of  nations,  and  of  adjusting  an^  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  theoL  Ahnost  numberless  pomts  of  international  law 
are  yet  unsettled ;  the  whole  system,  indeed,  is  very  imperfect  and 
defective,  calling  for  thorough  revision,  if  not  for  entire  reconstruc- 
tion. It  has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  ages;  and  what  is  needed 
for  its  improvement,  can  be  done  only  by  a  Congress,  or  grand  Coo- 
▼ention  of  civilized  nations.  This  project  has  already  started 
under  &vorable  auspices.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  second 
to  none  in  the  world  for  intelligence  and  virtue,  has  twice  passed 
strong  resolves  in  its  favor,  and  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  only  effective  way  to  settle 
the  law  of  nations  on  such  points  as  impressment,  bloclcade,  and 
many  others  that  are  liable  to  kindle  the  names  of  war.    Till  such 

{loints  are  settled,  difficulties  will  continue  to  arise ;  but,  where  the 
aw  of  nations  is  once  settled  aright,  such  disputes  will  seldom  arise, 
and,  whenever  they  should,  could  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  adjust- 
ed by  a  Congress  of  Nations  clothed  with  judicial  powers  for  the 
purpose. 

I  am  awiire,  Sir,  that  some  look  upon  a  Congress  of  Nations  as  the 
whim  of  wild,  hot-headed  enthusiasts.  But  it  is  no  new  thing;  the 
practice  of  ages  has  familiarized  it  to  intelligent  minds.  Often  have 
two  or  more  nations  been  parties  to  a  treaty ;  and  such  treaties  have 
always  been  formed  by  a  Congress  of  Nations,  by  representatives  of 
the  parties  meeting,  deliberating,  and  deciding  together.  This  is  all 
we  mean  by  a  Congress  of  Nations — a  meeting  of  nations  by  their 
delegates  to  agree  upon  the  various  points  of  international  law,  and 
to  establish  a  tribunal  for  the  proper  application  of  that  law,  and  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  all  disputes  between  the  parties  associated  in 
such  a  confederacy  of  peace. 

Now,  why  should  such  a  scheme  be  regarded  as  chimerical  ?  Is 
it  not  the  most  rational  method  of  settling  those  disputes  which  have 
so  oflen  been  referred  to  the  savage,  accidental  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  ?  Does  it  not  very  nearly  resemble  the  process  prescribed 
by  our  own  civil  code,  and  pursued  in  our  courts  ?  The  principle 
is  the  same ;  and  it  must  eventually  be  extended  in  some  form  to 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  The  way  is  fast  preparing;  and  from  a 
community  like  ours,  we  have  much  to  hope.  Legislation  is  here 
onlv  an  echo  of  the  people's  wishes.  What  thev  demand,  rulers 
will  do.  If  politicians  do  not  always  fear  God,  they  rarely  fail  to 
have  the  fear  of  the  people  before  their  eyes;  and  the  way  to  secure 
rulers,  is  not  to  address  them  directly,  but  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
peace  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  popular  mind.  Politicians  will 
watch  the  result,  and  be  ready  to  reap,  when  the  seeds  come  up, 
a  harvest  of  popularity,  by  yielding  themselves  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

I  r^oice  in  the  appearance  of  the  volume  mentioned  in  the  report, 
of  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations ;  and  I  trust  it  will  be  widely 
circulated,  and  lead  the  people  to  examine  the  whole  subject,  and 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
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MR.  COUXb's   RXMAHXS. 

Mr.  CouES,  on  moving  the  resolution,  against  the  popular  raaxim 
of  preparation  for  war  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace,  remarked,  in 
substance,  as  follows : 

I  have  been  requested,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  few  words  in  supper: 
of  the  resolution  now  liefore  us ;  but  1  fear  I  can  do  little  more  than 
express  my  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  my  belief  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  gospel  itselfl 

On  this  point,  however,  little  need  be  said.  Does  any  one  here 
imagine  that  pure  Christianity  encourages  or  sanctions  the  practice 
of  war  ?  Is  not  peace  the  first  breath  of  the  gospel  ?  Does  it  not 
inculcate  love  to  enemies,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  ?  Does  it  not 
bid  us  do  good  to  all  men,  even  to  those  who  do  us  injury ;  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  those  who  smite  us ;  overcome  evil  only  with  good, 
and  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us  ? 

Mark,  then,  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  real  as  well  as  nominal 
Christians.  With  the  principles  of  such  a  religion  in  their  creed, 
and  upon  their  lips,  what  are  they  ?  Averse  to  war  in  all  its  forms  ? 
Disposed  to  frown  upon  the  whole  system,  and  its  chief  supporters  ? 
Take  the  map  of  the  world ;  and  where  will  you  find  the  greatest 
battles  to  have  been  fought  ?  In  Christendom,  by  Christians,  too, 
warring  against  Christians,  praying  for  success  against  each  other, 
to  their  common  Father  in  heaven,  and  waving  a  cross,  the 
emblem  of  their  common  faith,  over  fields  drenched  in  each  other's 
blood! 

How  can  we  explain  all  this  ?  Why  has  a  religion  of  universal 
peace  and  love,  a  religion  reflecting,  bright  from  heaven,  the  image 
of  infinite  goodness,  never  raised  its  professed  followers  in  this  re- 
spect above  the  mass  of  pagans  themselves?  Why  has  Christen- 
dom remained  for  so  many  .centuries  a  very  Aceldama,  the  rankest 
hot-bed  of  war  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

Has  Christianity  herself  done  all  this?  No ;  it  has  been  done  in 
spite,  not  in  consequence,  of  her  heavenly  principles ;  it  has  resulted, 
not  from  applying,  but  from  neglecting  or  perverting,  the  gospel  on 
this  subject. 

And  how  could  such  a  perversion  be  made  ?  Through  the  delu- 
sion of  vindicating  defensive  war  as  right,  while  denouncing  offen- 
sive vvar  as  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  aspect  or  nrinciple  of 
Christmnity.  It  is  only  Under  the  plea  of  defence,  that  this  custom 
is  ever  justified.  We  are  told  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  that 
-we  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  get  along  without  it,  and 
that  such  a  necessity  justifies  a  resort  to  arras,  the  work  of  mutual 
mischief  and  butchery,  even  among  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
peace !     Here  is  the  whole  basis  of  the  argument ;  it  is,  in  fact, 

pediency  against  Christianity ;  it  is  claiming  the  right  to  set  aside 
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the  commands  of  God  whenever  we  think  such  a  temporary 
nullification  of  his  authority  essential  or  very  important  to  our 
welfare ! 

This  theory  involves  some  serious  difficulties  in  practice.  An 
offensive  war  you  must  not  countenance,  a  defensive  war  you  are 
hound  to  sustain  at  all  hazards ;  but  who  shall  determine  whether  a 
given  war  is  defensive  or  not?  The  subject  is  not  allowed  to  decide 
this  point  Rulers  declare  war ;  and,  right  or  wronf,  the  people, 
without  responsibility  or  thought,  roust  support  it  They  have  no 
alternative;  they  must  take  the  war  which  their  rulers  give  them; 
and,  defensive  or  not,  they  must  fight  it  out,  like  bull-dogs  set  by  the 
ears,  without  permission  to  exercise  their  reason  or  conscience  in 
the  premises,  or,  if  they  should,  must  not  abide  by  its  decision. 
Such  a  course  is  indispensable  to  the  war-system ;  it  can  be  sus- 
tained in  no  other  way.  What  an  anomaly,  to  have  one  man  fight, 
and  another  refuse !  No ;  you  are  bound  by  the  common  theory  to 
light  out  any  and  every  war,  right  or  wrong,  which  your  rulers 
see  fit  to  declare.  There  is  no  reason,  no  conscience,  no  reflection, 
no  independent  will  to  be  exercised  in  the  case.  There  is  no  room 
for  any ;  it  would  annihilate  the  whole  system  of  war. 

1  have  heard  non-resistants  ridiculed ;  but  nations  require  non- 
resistance  with  a  witness.  Rulers  declare  war  at  pleasure,  and  then 
expect  the  people,  without  resistance,  inquiry  or  reflection,  to  sub- 
mit, and  go  forth  to  kill  and  be  killed,  they  know  not  why.  Here  is 
non-resistance  submission  with  a  vengeance !  Submission  not  only 
to  the  endurance  of  evil,  but  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  the  most 
atrocious. 

Here  is  the  chief  objection  to  war.  Were  its  evils  confined  to  the 
field  of  battle,  to  cities  plundered,  to  provinces  ravaged,  and  the 
most  fearful  waste  of  property,  and  life,  and  temporal  happiness,  it 
could  be  borne;  but  all  these  are  scarcely  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  its  moral  efiects.  It  confounds  right  and  wrong ; 
it  annihilates  all  moral  distinctions;  it  repels  every  virtue,  invites 
every  vice,  and  goads  to  the  worst  crimes  that  ever  degraded  and 
cursed  humanity.  Nay ;  it  justifies,  and  consecrates,  and  immortal- 
izes crime  as  the  height  of  human  excellence  and  glory !  War  is  a 
mass  of  sin ;  and  yet  its  bloodiest  sons  are  eulogized  as  worthy  of 
universal  and  everlasting  admiration ! 

Can  such  a  practice  continue  ?  Reason,  religion,  humanity,  pat- 
riotism, all  forbid  it,  and  unite  to  assure  us  of  ultimate  success. 
The  friends  of  peace  may  now  be,  like  the  first  Christians,  only  a 
handful ;  but  they  must  and  will  eventually  succeed.  Can  we  doubt 
the  word  of  God?  Has  he  not  promised  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
peace  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Yes ;  and,  however  few  our  numbers 
now,  or  feeble  our  eflforts,  the  final  success  of  this  cause  is  sure  as 
his  throne. 

We  need  for  this  purpose  only  a  pure  Christianity  rightly  applied 
to  the  subject  For  such  a  Christianity  alone,  I  stand  here  to  plead; 
a  Christianity  which  shall  breathe  the  pure,  peaceful  spirit  of  its 
author  into  all  its  disciples ;  a  Christianity  which  shall  infuse  the 
love  of  a  universal  brotherhood  into  the  whole  family  of  man ;  a 
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Christiaoity  that  would  transform  this  world  into  a  paradise  reflect- 
ing once  more  the  purity,  peace,  and  blessedness  of  heaven. 


urn.  STKBBINS'S   KXMARK8. 

In  support  of  the  resolution  concerning  the  moral  power  and  con. 
sequent  obligation  of  Christians  to  banish  war  from  every  land  under 
Ihe  light  of  the  gospel,  Mr.  Stebbius  said, 

I  was  not  expecting,  Mr.  President,  to  make  any  remarks  on  this 
occasion ;  and  I  now  rise  more  from  the  impulse  of  a  deep  interest 
in  the  cause,  than  from  any  consciousness  of  ability  to  do  the  sub- 
ject justice. 

The  resolution  now  before  us  contains  an  important  truth, — that 
Christians  have  all  the  power  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  war 
throughout  Christendom.  But  how  are  they  responsible  in  any 
degree  for  the  continuance  of  this  custom  ?  Any  business, — and 
war  is  a  terrible  business,  the  grand  business  of  even  Christian  na- 
tions for  a  long  succession  of  ages, — must,  in  order  to  prosper,  be 
made  respectable  by  receiving  the  countenance,  if  not  the  commen- 
dation and  support,  of  respectable  men.  So  with  war.  It  could  not 
live  under  the  general  frowns  of  good  men.  Such  frowns  it  has 
seldom  met;  but  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  the  best  men  of  every  age, 
and  clime,  and  country,  haye  respected  and  supported,  admired  and 
applauded  it.  Here  has  ever  been  the  main  foundation  of  its  sup- 
po^  and  it  is  by  reliance  on  the  sanction  of  such  men  that  it  is  still 
sustained. 

I  appeal  to  our  own  history.  The  name  of  "Washington, — ^a  glo- 
rious name,  that  should  never  be  spoken  without  respect  and  grati- 
tude,— has  always  been  perverted  to  the  countenance  of  war.  It 
now  does  more  to  sanction  it,  to  uphold  the  war-system,  and  nourish 
the  war-spirit,  than  all  the  arguments  ever  invented  by  the  advocates 
of  this  custom.  Why  ?  His  worth  as  a  man  has  given  fascination 
to  a  system  of  bloodshed  with  which  he  had  only  an  accidental  and 
temporary  connection.  It  was  not  war  that  made  him  what  he  was. 
He  was  great  and  good,  not  because  he  was  a  warrior,  but  in  spite 
of  his  war-connections.  In  war,  he  was  second  to  many;  in  moral 
worth,  to  none.  It  is  the  memory  of  his  excellence  as  a  man,  that 
has  endeared  his  name,  and  given  it  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influ- 
ence in  sanctioning  the  war-system.  To  this  character  many  attach 
his  reputation  as  a  man,  and  thus  make  war  itself  appear  glorious, 
because  this  pure,  high-minded  man  was  for  a  time  a  warrior. 

Thus  does  war  lean  for  support  upon  the  countenance  of  respecta- 
ble men ;  and  Christians  should  withhold  their  countenance,  and 
always  treat  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  and  thus 
hasten  its  abolition.  Could  it  live  long  beneath  their  universal  and 
unceasing*  frowns  ?  Where  would  it  find  efiectual  support  ?  Chris- 
tians, in  every  community  where  they  live,  hold  the  balance  of 
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moral  power  on  all  such  subjects.  They  could,  if  ^ey  would  all 
combine  aright  for  the  purpose,  change  public  opinion  concern- 
ing war.  But  what  are  they  doing  ?  Look  at  chaplains,  booted 
and  spurred,  passing  through  the  streets  in  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  I  impeach  not  their  motives;  but  do  they  not,  by 
their  example  and  prayers,  lend  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence 
to  war  ?  For  what  do  they  pray  ?  That  soldiers  may  give  to  their 
weapons  of  death  the  surest  aim,  and  send  the  greatest  number  of 
souls  in  all  their  guilt  to  their  last  account !  But  could  such  a  prac- 
tice, so  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  gospel,  live  under  the  male- 
dictions of  the  whole  community?  Would  not  its  fiercest  abettors 
be  driven  ere-long  from  its  support  in  remorse  and  shame  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  Here  is  the  difficulty ;  and  it  is  lamentable  that  no 
other  way  has  been  devised,  and  carried  into  practice,  even  under  the 
light  of  the  gospel.  Hence  even  good  men  think  it  just  as  right  to  learn 
the  art  of  killing  men  for  a  livelihood,as  to  engage  in  any  other  business 
for  their  support ;  and  so  long  as  they  feel  thus,  can  we  expect  any 
others  to  array  themselves  against  the  war-system  ?  Will  any  but 
Christians,  or  before  Christians,  do  aught  eflectual  for  the  abolition  of 
this  custom  ?  But  would  they,  one  and  all,  combine  for  this  purpose, 
the  day  would  soon  come,  when  Christian  nations  would  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  cease  from  learning  the  art  of  war  any 
more. 

Let  any  one  read  the  history  of  war,  lookinff  not  at  its  results,  but 
at  the  influences  which  have  sustained  it ;  and  he  will  find  that  it 
was  the  monk  and  the  preacher  that  infused  the  spirit  of  war,  and 
urged  men  to  deeds  of  blood.  We  may  say  what  we  please 
about  Mahomet's  promising  heaven  to  his  followers  as  the  re4lrd 
•of  successful  bloodshed.  Is  not  this  the  case  with  Christendom  ? 
Has  it  not  been  so  for  ages  ?  Has  not  the  warrior  been  sent  by  his 
survivors  directly  to  heaven,  and  rewarded  with  one  of  its  highest 
seats,  for  his  success  in  butchering  those  whom  God  bade  him  love? 
Have  we  not  on  the  shores  ofNew  England  bad  eulogies  pronounced 
over  drunken  warriors  who  were  siipposed  to  have  risen  on  the 
smoke  of  battle  to  God's  right  hand  ?  Every  body  knows  this ;  it  is 
so  through  Christendom ;  and,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  just  so  long 
shall  we  have  a  custom  which  is  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  morality 
and  religion. 

What,  then,  shall  Christians  do  ?  The  answer  is  plain, — ^let  them 
throw  their  whole  influence  against  war.  You  know  that  the  friends 
of  peace  can  make  little  noise ;  ours  is  a  peace  society ;  but  every 
one  can  easily  let  war  alone ;  and  this  would  be  the  surest  way  to  kill 
it  Abstain  entirely  from  its  support;  never  speak  in  its  favor; 
never  countenance  it  by  being  present  at  its  silly  displays.  I  have 
known  multitudes,  Christians  as  well  as  others,  go  with  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  military  parades,  and  thus  give  their  full  countenance 
to  the  custom.  It  is  wrong,  all  wrong ;  for  it  excites  a  war-spirit  in 
the  spectators,  and  makes  the  soldiers  feel  that  they  have  the  coun- 
tenance of  good  men.  Let  all  members  of  the  church  abstain  from 
giving  to  it  the  least  countenance  in  any  way;  and  it  would  soon 
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beeome  di«repatable,  mid  would  erelong  c6Me  fttmi  every  land 
blest  with  the  light  of  the  gotpet 


MB.   WiJiXS&'s  aXKARKS. 

In  tooving  the  resolution  which  asserts  the  tendency  of  military 
preparations  to  produce  rather  than  prevent  war,  Mr.  Walkx& 
remarked: 

This  resolution,  Btr.  President, ^is  at  utter  variance  with  the  opin- 
ion of  all  Christendom,  and  as  much  so  in  Boston  as  any  where  else. 
It  is  a  direct,  total  contradiction  of  the  common  theory.  You  may 
see  that  theory  every  where.  It  was  but  yesterday  1  observed  it  in 
Quiney  Hall,  associated  with  the  illustrious  name  of  Washington, 
and  enforced  by  his  powerful  example, — ^  Is  peace,  paepaile  for 
War."  So  fkmiliar  has  this  sentiment  become,  and  so  unquestion- 
able among  the  million,  that  some  may  even  suppose  it  to  be  from 
the  Bible  itself. 

On  this  point,  men  are  extremely  reluctant  to  receive  the  truth; 
but  the  more  incredulous  they  are,  the  irreater  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  subject  before  them  aright.  Thejf  are  deceived  by  the 
glittering  delusions  of  war ;  and  we  must  strip  it  of  its  mask,  and 
fet  them  see  its  deformities.  The  note  of  preparation  is  exhilarat- 
ing ;  and,  seeing  onl^  this  pleasant,  delusive  aspect  of  war,  most 
people  are  beguiled  into  mistaken  views  of  what  it  really  is.  They 
see  not  its  consequences, — ^the  bloody  field,  the  property  wasted  by 
millions,  cities  plundered  and  burnt,  whole  nations  oppressed  and 
impoveriabed,  its  countless  evils  for  two  worlda 

Look  at  the  devices  to  keep  up  this  delusion  concerning  the  real 
character  of  war.  Music,  and  motion,  and  splendid  equipments, 
dazzling  swords,  and  gilded  epaulets,  and  waving  plumes,  and  all 
sorts  of  harlequin  dresses,  are  put  in  requisition.  And  upon  the 
nsass  they  have  a  strong  effect,  especially  on  the  young.  While  I 
was  at  dinner  to-day,  a  military  company  chanced  to  pass  by ;  and 
at  onoe  up  jumped  my  children,  and,  flying  to  the  door,  exclaimed, 
^'Otpa!  see,  see!  there  are  the  pretty  soldiers.''  Thus  does  war 
seduce  the  }[oung  into  admiration  of  its  external  appearance.  We 
may  plead  with  the  mother  for  peace ;  but  a  thousand  things  are 
conspiring  to  impress  the  child  from  infancy  in  favor  of  war. 

These  seductive  aspects  of  the  custom  must  be  kept  away  from 
the  rising  generation;  but  most  people  think  all  this  show  of  war, 
all  this  parade  of  preparations,  indispensable  to  preserve  peace. 
They  may  be,  doubtless  are,  honest  in  this  opinion ;  but  were  there 
on  the  fiice  of  the  whole  globe  no  weapons  of  death,  no  musket  or 
cannon,  no  bullets  or  bomb-shells,  no  swords,  or  pistols,  or  daggers, 
not  one  ounce  of  powder,  would  the  peace  of  the  world  be  endan- 
gered ?  And  this  is  the  precise  condition  contemplated  in  the  re- 
solve before  us.  Here  is  the  point ;  and  common  sense  decides  in 
ftvor  of  the  pacific  policy  as  altogether  the  safest 
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Experience  confirms  this  view.  Who  are  roost  liable  to  insult 
and  attack  ?  Tiie  unarmed,  or  the  armed  ?  Those  who  carry  about 
them  weapons  of  defence,  commonly  find  or  make  occasions  to  use 
them.  They  must  needs  let  others  know  that  they  are  armed ;  and 
such  display  rouses  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  defiance,  and  aggression. 
Like  beffets  its  like;  and  those  who,  if  unarmed,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  violence  or  insult,  are  often  found  imbruing  their  hands 
in  each  other's  blood.  Do  persons  travelling  unarmed  in  this  coun- 
try or  Europe,  get  insulted  or  assailed  ?  No ;  it  is  the  war- man,  the 
carrier  of  deadly,  provoking  weapons,  that  meets,  because  he  virtually 
challenges,  insult  and  violence.  A  kind,  Christian-hearted  man  need 
not  fear.  He  has  no  occasion  for  weapons  of  defence.  His 
character  is  his  shield. 

Look  at  the  social  results  of  this  war-principle  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  country.  It  is  in  ftill  play  at  the  South  and  Soutfa.VVesL 
What  is  the  effect  ?  Murders  and  assassinations  are  of  such  fire- 
quent,  every  day  occurrence  there  as  to  attract  little  attention,  and 
to  render  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  bring  the  murderer  to  condign 
punishment. 

How,  then,  shall  we  secure  peace  P  Destroy,  not  prepare,  the 
means  of  aggression.  Here  is  the  true  theory;  and,  could  I  have 
my  name  go  down  to  posterity,  I  would  willingly  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  the  principle,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  can  and  will  yet 
be  sustained  without  arms  by  pacific  means  alone. 

For  this  purpose  some  permanent  system  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
and  a  Congress  of  Nations  I  regard  as  the  grand  means  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  ought  to  be  held  up  constantly  before  the  world  by  the 
friends  of  peace.  It  is  simple,  practical,  adapted  to  the  exigences  of 
the  case.  It  is  not  an  absolute  panacea  for  war;  it  has  no  power  to 
exorcise  this  demon  from  the  bosoms  of  men ;  but  it  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute ever  devised,  and  ought  to  be  exhibited  and  pursued  as  the 
chief  means  of  superseding  this  practice.  I  deem  it,  indeed,  the 
next  step  in  the  march  of  civilization  and  social  improvement;  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  hardly  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has  ever 
thought  of  it 

Some  expedient  of  the  kind  will  ere-long  be  found  indispensable. 
The  law  of  nations  needs  to  be  settled  on  a  multitude  of  points  im- 
mensely important ;  but  that  can  never  be  done  without  a  Congress 
or  grand  convention  of  civilized  nations.  We  should  then  need  a 
tribunal,  a  bench  of  judges,  a  board  of  permanent  arbitrators,  to 
interpret  and  apply  this  law,  when  framed,  and  adjudicate  what- 
ever cases  of  dispute  might  be  referred  to  them  by  the  parties. 
Both  these  elements  we  have  in  our  system  of  civil  jurisprudence,  in 
our  provisions  for  justice  and  peace  between  man  and  man  in 
society, — first  a  code  of  laws,  and  then  a  court  of  referees  in  the 

Serson  of  judge  and  jury.  Have  nations  any  thing  really  like  these? 
[ardly  any  thins  at  all ;  only  a  few  works  on  international  law  writ- 
ten ages  ago.  They  have  done  much  good ;  but  we  need  something 
more  and  better.  Ihad  occasion  lately  to -inquire  for  Orotius  on 
Peace  and  War ;  but  I  searched  long  before  I  could  find  a  single  copy 
even  in  Boston,  the  literary  emporium  of  New  England  and  all 
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America.  I  found  Shakspearei  and  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Moore 
10  ao  endless  variety  of  editions  to  suit  every  body;  but  of  Grotiua  I 
could  find  only  a  single  copy,  and  that  printed  perhaps  one  or  two 
hundred  years  ago.  There  is  where  you  will  find  the  law  of  nations ; 
while  it  ought  to  be  written  out  in  sunbeanvi  before  the  daily  gaze 
of  the  whole  world. 

From  want  or  ignorance  of  such  a  code,  spring  wars,  and  some  of 
their  worst  evils.  Settle  the  law  of  blockade,  so  grossly  violated 
during  our  last  conflict  with  England,  and  tlie  general  wars  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  no  more  collisions  would  come  from  this  eource.  So 
with  the  right  of  impressment  From  this  arose  our  last  war,  and 
might,  doubtless  would,  have  been  prevented  by  a  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  law  of  nations  on  the  point  then  in  dispute. 

This  project  of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  therefore,  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  view,  as  a  simple,  practical  expedient  I  would  be  (ar 
from  relying  solely  on  this  expedient  A  thousand  other  influences 
are  at  work,  and  should  be  turned  to  the  most  efiective  account 
There  is  the  influence  of  all  social  improvements.  Every  rail-road, 
every  steam  packet,  every  ship  of  commerce,  every  link  in  the  long 
and  complicated  chain  of  business,  and  literary  and  ChristiaB  con-* 
nections,  encircling  the  globe,  is  a  guarantee  for  peace.  It  has  been 
said,  that  England  and  America  cannot  go  to  war,  because  they  are 
under  such  heavy  bonds  to  keep  peace,  and  could  not  escape  paying 
the  bond&  Both  must  sufier  immensely  from  a  war  between  them. 
It  would  sacrifice,  besides  its  cost,  not  less  than  $250,000,000  in  three 
months.  All  Christendom,  the  whole  world,  is  fast  coming  under 
similar  bonds;  and  one  day  Christianity,  with  her  bands  of  love, 
will  bind  them  all  as  a  great  Christian  brotherhood,  in  perpetual 
peace. 
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UABILITIES  OF   REFORM. 

Reform  is  an  unwelcome,  perilous  task.  It  is  pruning  the 
tree,  or  grafting  upon  it  new  branches ;  and  we  must  take  care 
lest  we  kill  or  cripple  the  old  stock.  An  age  of  reform  calls 
for  the  most  wakeful  supervision,  and  the  most  cautious  guid- 
ance. It  is  a  process  of  moral  fermentation  which  throws  the 
entire  mass  of  society  into  deep  and  often  fearfiil  commodon* 
It  is  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  requires  an  accurate  compass, 
a  strong  hand  at  the  helm,  and  a  keen,  steady  eye  to  look  out 
for  rocks  and  quicksands. 

But  reform  must  come.  The  proof  of  its  necessity  lies  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  very  genius,  the  grand 
aim  of  Christianity ;  and  to  deny  it  would  be  to  contradict 
every  page  of  the  Bible.  God  raised  up  prophets,  and  sent 
his  own  Son  from  heaven,  and  commissioned  apostles,  and 
instituted  the  church,  and  furnished  her  with  the  complete 
panoply  of  hb  revealed  truth,  and  promised  Spirit,  on  purpose 
to  reclaim  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  from  its  errors  and  sins. 
Here  is  the  object  of  all  the  instrumentalities  employed  or 
appointed  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  from  the  ruins  of  the 
fall ;  and  to  question  the  necessity  of  reform,  or  clog  the  wheels 
of  its  appropriate  machinery,  is  to  resist  th^  characteristic  spirit 
of  our  religion,  and  thwart  the  leading  design  of  providence  and 
grace.  Reform,  understood  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense,  is 
the  chief  work  of  the  church. 

But  how  is  this  work  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to  employ  no 
methods,  no  instrumentalities  for  which  an  exact  pattern  or 
parallel  cannot  be  found  in  the  example  of  Christ  or  his  apos- 
tles ?    Because  they  preached  extempore,  shall  we  call  the  use 
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of  notes  in  the  pulpit  an  unwarrantable  innovation  ?  Because 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  went  through  no  professional 
training  of  the  intellect  for  their  sacred  work,  shall  we  denounce 
an  educated  ministry  as  a  mere  human  device  ?  Because  they 
had  no  specific  organization  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  shall 
we  disband  all  our  missionary  boards  and  societies  ?  Because 
they  at  first  had  no  temples  of  their  own,  shall  we  build  no 
more  churches  for  ourselves,  but  demolish  those  we  already 
bavic? 

Such  reasoning  you  may  utterly  discard,  yet  still  object  to 
the  eviU  inseparable  from  all  other  modes  and  means  of  reform 
than  those  of  God's  specific  appointment.  And  what  are  these 
modes  and  means  7  The  church  and  civil  government  ?  We 
doubt  whether  you  can  find  any  agents  of  reform  that  have  been 
perverted  to  purposes  equally  mischievous ;  for  the  world  is  at 
thb  moment  full  of  the  evils  they  have  directly  or  indirectly 
occasioned.  Not  that  such  was  the  design,  or  such  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  either ;  but  bad  or  misguided  men  have  made 
them  subservient  to  the  worst  ends*  Well  does  a  gifted  writer* 
say,  '^  if  it  has  cocne  to  this,  that  nothing  is  to  be  approved  as 
a  practical  principle,  which  can  be  abused,  that  every  thing  is 
to  be  rejected  out  of  which  evil  can  possibly  be  distilled,  we 
may  as  well  rest  at  once,  and  bpnceforth  neither  eat,  nor  drink, 
por  sleep." 

\  It  b  not  our  province  to  vindicate  the  general  objects,  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  reform  now  before  the  public ;  but  off 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age  have  a  deep  commoo 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  must  either  prevent  or  meet,  sooner 
or  later,  the  objections  secretly  felt,  if  not  openly  urged,  by 
good  men  against  such  movements.  If  the  aim  b  merely  to 
correct  their  abuses,  we  pledge  our  hearty  assent  and  coopera- 
tion ;  but  if  the  purpose  be  to  demolbh  the  entire  machinery  of 
benevolence  and  reform  now  in  operation  among  us,  and  throw 
us  back,  fettered  and  manacled,  upon  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
which  desire  mainly  the  privilege  of  neglecting  all  such  objects 

iWithout  reproach,  We  must  enter  our  solemn  protest. 

Let  not  the  sole  point  in  dispute  be  mbtaken.  We  are 
pretty  well  agreed,  it  is  said,  about  "  what  is  to  be  done,"  and 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  way  of  doing  it.  ^'  Reformation  or 
rain,"  b  the  only  alternative  before  us ;  but  what  means  or 
measures  shall  we  employ  to  effect  the  reform  that  b  confessedly 
80  indbpensable  ? 

*  Bev.  John  Maltby. 
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Preach  the  gospel  ?  So  every  bod j  says ;  but  houf  shall  it 
be  preached  ?  I  wish,  said  a  church-member,  io  ooe  of  ouk 
cities,  to  his  pastor,  somewhat  distinguished  for  his  fearless 
fidelity,  I  wish  you  would  preach  the  gospel  more. — ^The  gos- 
pel more !  rejoined  the  pastor,  have  1  preached  any  thing  but 
the  gospel  ? — I  think  you  have,  sir ;  1  sometimes  feel  as  if  I 
was  starving  for  want  of  the  pure  gospel. — ^My  dear  sir,  said  the 
pastor,  with  some  surprise  and  solicitude,  th'is  is  a  very  serious 
charge;  you  must  specify  particulars.  What  have  I  ever 
preached,  that  is  not  the  gospel  7 — ^I  can't  now  remember  any 
thing  in  particular ;  though  I  feel  quite  sure  you  don't  always 

! breach  the  gospel. — But  certainly  you  can  recollect  something 
rom  years  of  preaching. — No,  sir,  for  I  have  never  taken  any 
notes; — Why,  said  the  pastor,  this  is  a  hard  case  indeed, — to 
be  charged  with  preaching  heresy,  and  yet  not  be  told  a  single 
one  of  the  errors  I  have  been  inculcating  for  years. — O,  sir,  I 
don't  accuse  you  of  heresy ;  I  mean  only  that  you  don't  preach 
the  gospel — Pray,  tell  me,  then,  what  you  do  mean ;  and, 
since  you  cannot  recall  any  erroneous  sentiments,  be  so  good  as 
to  mention  some  of  my  faulty  sermons, — ^I  don't  remember 
just  now  any  of  those  either. — ^Tbb  makes  my  case  still  harder ; 
and  I  think  you  must  either  retract  your  charge,  or  specify  at 
least  a  sermon  or  two. — Well,  I  now  remember  one  you 
preached  on  Uncharitable  Judgments,  and  another  on  the 
Sabbath. — ^And  what  was  there  wrong  in  themi — ^It  was 
not  preaching  the  gospel,  sir. — But  tshy  not  ?  Did  I  mistake 
the  meaning  of  my  text  in  either  case  ?— -No ;  I  think  you 
taught  what  you  found  in  your  texts. — ^Aod  yet  it  was  not 
preaching  the  gospel!  Do  you  remember  where  the  texts  of 
those  two  sermons  were?-^No. — WeU,  one  was  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  other  was  one  of  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  do  I  understand  you  to  intimate,  that  the  authorof  the  Deca- 
logue, and  the  preacber  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  did  not 
know  what  the  gospel  is,  or  that  preaching  what  they  have 
left  on  record,  is  not  preaching  the  gospel  1  Will  you  then  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you  call  preaching  the  gospel  ?-— 
Tell  men  to  repent !— Repent— of  what  ? — Of  sin,  to  be  sure. 
— Of  coiHTse ;  but  ofwhat  sin  ? — ^Of  aSsin. — But  all  sin  includes 
the  very  sms  which  you  censure  me  for  preaching  against,  and 
call  it  no  preaching  of  the  gospel.— Fou  should  preach  against 
^n  in  general.  Tell  men  they  are  sinners ;  they  know  it, 
and  will  be  led  to  repentance ;  but  this  preaching  particulars 
does  no  good  to  any  body.    It  exasperates  folks ;  Uiey  won't 
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take  it  to  themselves ;  it  is  not  preaching  the  gospel ;  it  does 
tne  no  good — ^Well,  my  brother,  I  can  only  say,  you  tell  me 
to  do  one  thing,  and  God  requires  me  to  do  another ;  and  I 
would  willingly  leave  it  with  your  own  conscience  to  decide 
which  I  shall  obey. 

The  main,  if  not  the  only,  difference  between  the  reformors 
and  the  conservatives  of  the  present  day,  lies  in  the  mode  of 
implying  the  gospel  to  the  sins  and  evils  still  lingering  in 
Christendom.  They  both  agree  in  regarding  the  gospel  as 
God's  grand  remedy  for  the  moral  maladies  of  our  world ;  but 
while  the  former  urge,  the  latter  oppose,  a  specific  application 
of  its  principles.  It  is  not  our  purpose  or  our  province,  to 
argue  the  point  thus  in  dispute  between  good  men ;  but  having 
had  some  opportunities  for  candid  observation,  we  will  men* 
tion  a  few  mistakes  into  which  our  conservative  brethren  seem 
to  have  fallen. 

1.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  church  needs  no  reform. 
Ho  other  supposition  will  account  for  their  mode  of  reasoning ; 
but  the  incorrectness  of  such  a  position  is  too  glaring  to  require 
comment. 

2.  They  assume,  moreover,  that  the  church  as  a  body  will 
spontaneously  do  whatever  is  needed  in  any  department  of 
reform.  Will  hbtory  justify  such  a  position  ?  Was  even  the 
real  church  willing,  as  a  whole,  to  do  the  work  of  reform 
required  just  before  the  age  of  Luther  ?  Were  the  churches  in 
our  own  country  prepared,  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  to 
start  the  cause  of  temperance,  of  foreign  missions,  or  any  other 
enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform,  before  they  were  roused  by 
the  efforts  of  volunteers? 

3.  If  the  church  will  not  do  the  work,  it  is  not  to  be  done 
at  all ;  for  the  evils  incident  to  any  other  mode  of  doing  it  are 
worse  than  the  evils  to  be  corrected.  Not  that  private  Chris- 
tians have  no  abstract  right  to  undertake  reforms  on  their 
own  responsibility  ;  but  the  inexpediency  is  so  clear  and  urgent, 
as  to  render  abstinence  from  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  an 
imperative  duty.  If  the  churches  of  the  South  do  not  as  a 
whole  think  best  to  renounce  slave-holding,  none  of  their  mem- 
bers, no  Christians  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  should  disturb 
them  by  any  "  reformatory"  efforts ;  nor  was  it  right  for  the 
pioneers  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  missions  to  start  as 
individuals  in  those  enterprises  before  the  church  could  be 
made  to  move  on  those  subjects  in  a  solid  phalanx.  By  one 
denomination  of  Christians  at  the  West,  ministers  have  been 
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deposed,  and  members  ezcommanicated  from  the  church,  for 
cooperating  with  Bible,  missionarj  and  kindred  societies ;  nor 
do  we  see  how  such  unlicensed  co*workers  even  in  the  best  of 
causes,  could  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  modem  conserva- 
tism. 

4.  It  is  assumed,  also,  that  the  early  Christians  labored,  not 
as  individuals,  but  as  churches,  in  reclaiming  the  world  to  God* 
But  of  what  church  was  Stephen  or  Philip,  Peter  or  Paul,  a 
commissioned  missionary  ?  To  what  ecclesiastical  organization 
did  they  hold  themselves  responsible  as  preachers  or  reformers  ? 
We  do  not  say  that  churches  as  such  did  not  cooperate,  or  that 
the  first  Christian  reformers  paid  no  fraternal  deference  to  them ; 
but  their  example,  so  far  from  jusdfying  the  theory  of  reform 
by  the  church  alone,  would  serve  to  cover  and  sanction  the 
whole  ground  in  this  respect  of  modem  reformers. 

5.  These  reformers,  moreover,  are  accused  of  wishing  to 
take  the  work  of  reform  out  of  the  hands  of  the  church.  We 
cannot  speak  for  them  all ;  but,  if  we  understand  them  aright, 
they  aim  only  at  persuading  the  church  to  take  it  out  of  their 
bands  by  doing  it  herself;  and,  if  she  would  just  do  this,  we 
doubt  whether  she  would  not  supersede,  to  the  great  joy  of  every 
real  reformer,  all  the  reformatory  organizations  now  in  existence 
among  us.  If  the  church  will  carry  on  the  reforms  confessedly 
needed,  very  good ;  but,  if  she  will  not,  it  would  seem  a  very 
hard  case  if  we  may  neither  persuade  her  to  do  it,  nor  attempt 
to  do  it  ourselves. 

6^  But  this  would  be  coercing  men  into  duty  by  the  lash  of 
public  opinion.  Is  public  opinion  then  to  be  kept  down  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  making  men  self-satisfied  in  their  degen* 
eracies?  Is  it  never  to  be  used  as  a  prompter  to  duty,  or  a 
dbsuasive  from  error  and  sin  ? — It  is  well  to  enlighten  public 
opinion ;  but  it  should  never  be  wielded  as  an  engine  of  reform  7 
— ^We  may  form  public  opinion,  but  must  not  employ  it ! ! 

7.  The  reformers  of  the  present  day  are  also  accused  of 
discarding  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel  as  'inefficient, 
superannuated,  inapplicable  to  the  times,  too  slow  in  its  opera- 
tions, too  calm  in  its  temper,  too  sparing  of  epithets."  So  far 
from  this,  the  reformers  of  our  acquaintance  have  relied  on  the 
gospel  as  their  grand  instrument  of  reform,  and  professed  to 
teach  no  principles,  and  to  seek  no  objects  not  embraced  in 
that  divine  chart  of  the  church.  For  ourselves  we  can  say,  if 
we  did  not  honestly  believe  our  enterprise  to  be  part  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour,  we  would 
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urge  its  claims  do  more ;  nor  would  we  inculcate  any  sentiment 
not  found  in  the  gospel,  or  resort  to  any  measures  which  its 
spirit  would  disown. 

8.  We  feel  little  respect  for  the  attempts  made  of  late  to 
distinguish  enterprises  of  benevolence  from  those  of  reform. 
There  is  a  difference,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  distinction 
attempted.  Both  include  essentially  the  same  elements ;  and  the 
chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact,  that  benevolence  is  most  prom- 
inent in  one,  and  reform  in  the  other.  You  cannot  have  one 
without  a  portion  of  the  other;  there  is  reform  in  every 
enterprise  of  benevolence,  and  benevolence  in  every  process  of 
reform.  The  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day  have  reformed 
the  church  in  some  respects ;  they  aim  to  reform  the  world 
in  still  more ;  and  we  see  not  what  else  is  sought  by  any  process 
of  reform  now  in  operation.  Where  then  is  the  difference  ? 
Mainly  in  this,  that  some  reformers  of  the  day  urge  duties 
which  even  good  people  are  not  all  willing  yet  to  perform.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  in  the  assumption  that  benevolent  in  dis- 
tinction from  reformatory  societies,  '^were  created  by  the 
churches,  are  identified  with  them,  are  sustained  by  them,  and 
are  acting  for  them,  and  in  their  name ; "  for  all  this  could  not, 
at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  be  said  of  temperance, 
missionary  and  kindred  associations,  any  more  than  it  can  now 
be  said  of  moral  reform  or  anti-slavery.  They  all  originated 
with  individuals ;  and  the  theory  of  ultra  conservatives  would 
have  crushed  every  one  of  them  in  the  bud.  Reform  was  the 
first  step  towards  their  organization  and  successful  action  ;  for 
the  whole  church  had  previously  neglected  the  duties  which 
she  is  now  performing  through  these  benevolent  societies. 

We  are  far  from  objecting  to  criticism  on  the  methods  of 
reform.  We  are  no  apologists  for  the  bad  spirit,  the  unwise 
measures,  or  the  manifold  extravagances  of  reformers  in  any 
department.  We  wish  to  see  every  thing  that  is  wrong 
expunged;  but  we  still  insist  on  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
tome  way, — by  the  church,  if  she  will ;  by  volunteers,  if  she 
will  not, — as  the  grand  elementary  work  of  the  age. 

Nor  do  we  see  how  such  reforms  are  going  to  supersede, 
prevent  or  retard  the  work  of  conversion.  They  are  its 
pioneers  and  its  auxiliaries.  For  this  very  reason  were  the 
claims  of  the  temperance  movement  urged  upon  Christians 
with  great  effect;  and  such  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
reformatory  part  of  all  our  benevolent  enterprises.  Look  at 
the  results  in  the  powerful  and  oft-repeated  revivals  in  our  land ; 
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and  never  will  such  enterprises,  except  from  mismanagement  or 
perversion,  have  any  other  efiect.  We  plead  not  for  the 
abuses,  but  for  the  leguimate  uses  of  reform ;  and  a  kind  of  conser- 
vatism which  shall  make  it  the  chief  business  of  the  church,  on 
all  such  subjects,  to  hold  stilf,  and  hold  back,  will  be  sure  to  hang 
upon  her  bosom  like  an  incubus  of  death. 


MILITARY  E8TABUSHMENTS  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 

BT   t.   B.  COVBf,  Bl^ 

We  will  consider  military  establishments  under  four  heads, 
viz,  1.  Their  expensiveness, — 2.  Their  immorality,— 3.  Their 
insalubrity,-— 4.  Their  uselessness. 

1.  Their  expensiveness.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
mankind,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  more  willing  to  give  a 
dollar  to  support  the  law  of  violence,  than  a  cent  to  maintain 
the  law  of  love. 

We  happen  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  particularly  the 
expense  of  the  military  peace  establishments  of  Great  Britain, 
having  lately  received  from  that  country  some  documents  on 
the  subject.  It  appears  from  the  vouchers  therein  recorded, 
that  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  including 
£9,330,348  for  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  has  cost  that  coun- 
try, £418,173,603  sterling,*  in  21  years  of  peace,  ending  in 
1837 — a  sum  equal  to  4,355  tons  of  pure  gold,  or  a  load  for 
14  ships  of  the  ordinary  size  in  gold,  or  a  load  for  a  fleet  of 
224  ships  in  silver.  But  we  should  add  to  that  sum 
£60,000,000  which  the  100,000  men  who  compose  the 
peace  establishments  of  Great  Britain  would  have  earned,  at 
ten  shillings  a  week,  making  in  the  aggregate,  the  almost 
inconceivable  sum  of  480  millions  of  pounds  sterlmg.  Now, 
if  we  divide  418  millions  by  60  millions,  and  allow  that  a  man 
and  his  family  spend  all  his  wages,  it  will  h^  found,  that  it 
costs  the  country  almost  seven  times  as  much  to  support  a  man 
in  idleness,  as  it  does  to  support  that  man  and  bis  whole  family 
when  usefully  employed.  To  support  this  immense  expense, 
the  people  are  compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  on  every 
necessary  of  life,  and  on  comforts  And  luxuries  in  some  cases 
to  the  amount  of  three  times  their  first  cost,  and  now,  in  this 
twenty-fourth  year  of  peace,  the  war  expenses  of  that  country, 
including  the  interest  on  the  war  debt,  swallow  up  seven  eighths 
of  the  products  of  these  oppressive  taxes,  which,  so  far  as  the 
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national  debt  is  concerned,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
rich. 

Our  own  expenses  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  peace  are 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  From  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  year  1831,  the  aggregate  of  our  expenses 
was  $417,644,298  of  which  $305,960,938  were  for  warlike 
purposes,  while  the  expenses  of  our  cinl  government,  including 
foreign  intercourse,  probably  also  including  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  amounted  to  but  $56,738,690,  or 
about  one  seventh  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  country.  It  is 
true,  we  were,  during  that  time,  for  a  few  months,  engaged  in 
a  war  with  France,  aiid  with  England  for  919  days.  If  we 
take  the  time  since  that  war  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  find 
it  amount  to  nearly  $400,000,000  for  war  in  a  time  of  peace, 
while  we  expended  but  about  one  sixth  part  of  this  sum  for 
the  peaceful  operations  of  government. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  militia  system,  as 
the  expense  falls  on  each  individual  separately,  who  best 
knows  how  to  value  his  time.  By  a  careful  calculation  made 
in  1821,  the  expense  of  the  militia  to  the  whole  country  was 
rated  at  $6,000,000,  without  reckoning  the  time  of  the  idle 
and  dbsipated  who  attend  such  spectacles  as  spectators.  As 
the  population  of  the  country  has  since  nearly  doubled,  the 
expense  of  the  militia  system  has  probably  nearly  doubled 
also.  Beisides  this,  in  41  years  from  1791,  our  entire  expen- 
ses amounted  to  $842,000,000;  of  which  but  little  more  than 
$37,000,000,  or  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  whole,  was  for 
civil  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  the  bare  interest  of  the 
money  expended  and  lost  by  war,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  would  more  than  defray  all  our  necessary 
expeuses  of  education,  religion  and  government. 

2.  Immoralttt  of  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  found  by  experience,  that  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  sailors 
on  board  men-of-w^r,  severed  from  the  pursuits  and  restraints 
of  civil  life,  rapidly  decline  in  morals  and  piety.  It  has  been 
officially  stated,  in  the  British  parliament,  that  of  the  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  one  in  twenty  annually 
passes  through  the  public  gaols ;  while  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, even  including  the  army,  there  is  but  one  to  five  hundred, 
being  twenty-five  to  one  in  favoc  of  civil  life.  Vice  being 
poverty,  in  1792,  before  the  late  wars  in  Europe,  the  poor 
rates  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  but  $2,000,000 
In  1819,  after  the  war,  they  amounted  to  $7,800,000 — an 
incpease  of  nearly  four-fold. 
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The  demoralizing  effects  of  our  militia  system  is  a  subject 
of  genera]  notoriety.  A  late  writer  in  the  Christian  Mirror^ 
who  had  visited  two  muster-fields  in  Maine,  says, '  In  one  field 
I  counted  no  less  than  fourteen  tents,  or  shanties  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  where  ardent  spirits  were  offered  for 
sale.  At  the  other,  there  were  about  twenty.  As  might  have 
been  expected  in  such  places,  you  might  have  then  witnessed 
the  most  horribly  profane  language,  the  disgusting  features  and 
tottering  steps  of  the  drunkard,  the  suffocating  fumes  of 
tobacco-smoke,  the  vulgar  dance  of  some  half-dozen  rum-crazy 
beings  on  a  few  loose  planks,  attempting  to  keep  time  with  the 
disgusting  scrapings  of  some  old  fiddle.  There  was  the  nine- 
pin  alley,  the  auctioneer  vending  his  obscene  pictures,  wlule 
scores  of  females  were  looking  on.  Ever  and  anon  was  heard 
the  shrill  voice  of '  Call  up !  call  up  1  here's  the  good  liquor ! ' 

Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  life  of  Col.  Gardiner,  speaks  of  mili- 
tary establishments  as  places, '  where  the  temptations  are  so 
many,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  vicious  character  so  great, 
that  it  may  seem  no  inconsiderable  praise  and  felicity  to  be 
free  from  dissolute  vice;  and  the  few  who  do  escape,  should 
be  reckoned  heroes  indeed,  and  highly  favored  of  Heaven.' 

Intemperance  is  the  prevculingsin  of  military  establishments. 
A  surgeon  stationed  at  Fort  Gibson  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  five-sevenths  of  the  great  sickness  and  mortality  there,  had 
been  caused  by  intemperance. 

3.  Insalubrity  of  military  establishments*  It  is  found 
that  men  congregated  in  camps  and  barracks,  are  much  more 
sickly  than  when  they  are  engaged  in  civil  employments,  and 
live  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  ^By  incommodious  encampments,  and 
unwholesome  stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise 
impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  slug- 
gishly melted  away.'  The  vicious  indulgences  of  the  camp 
and  the  barrack  shorten  life ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  not  one 
of  a  hundred  of  those  who  enlist,  ever  feel  the  edge  of  the 
sword«  Camp  fevers  and  dissipation  destroy  the  rest.  The 
celebrated  Neckar  observes,  '  I  cannot  remember,  without 
shuddering,  to  have  seen  the  following  statement  in  an  estimate 
of  the  money  requisite  for  the  exigences  of  war,'  viz. 

40,000  men  embarked  for  the  colonies,  40,000 

Deduct  one  third  for  the  first  year's  mortality,  13,333 

Balance,  26,667 
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4.  The  USELE8SNESS  of  military  establishments  in  time  of 
peace.  If  we  inquire,  why  is  this  great  expense  of  money, 
life,  and  morals  ?  what  mighty  good  is  to  compensate  for  these 
temporal  and  eternal  evils  ?  the  answer  given  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Capt, 
Thrush,  a  British  naval  officer,  who,  from  conscientious 
motives,  resigned  his  commission,  says  in  hb  *  Letter  to  the 
King,'  '  though  fleets  and  armies  have  been  called  means  of 
safety,  their  history  has  shown  them  to  be  means  of  danger, 
and  occasions  of  war.  One  nation  has  kept  up  its  warlike 
establishments,  because  another  nation  did  so,  and  thus  the 
people  of  both  are  oppressed  with  heavy  burdens.'  One 
object  of  a  congress  of  nations  should  be,  to  bring  the  nations 
to  agree  to  a  mutual  disarmament ;  so  that,  if  militia  systems, 
standing  armies,  and  navies  should  not  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  they  might  be  greatly  reduced.  So  far  are  great  military 
establishments  in  time  of  peace  from  preventing  war,  that  most 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations  make  preparation  for  war  by  any 
nation  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  by  a  neighboring  nation ;  and 
history  shows  that  this  principle  has  been  frequently  acted  on. 

Gen.  Calvin  Jones,  who  was  several  years  adjutant  general 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  promoted  to  the 
station  of  major  general,  in  hb  letter  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  State,  resigning  his  commission,  and  dated  Dec. 
22,  1820,  gives  his  testimony  against  the  whole  militia  system 
as  utterly  worthless  and  demoralizing.  He  says, '  No  substan- 
tial benefits  are  obtained,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  property 
and  morals  is  incalculable.' 

In  1826,  the  secretary  at  war  published  a  circular  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  all  the  distinguished  military  men  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  obtain  their  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
the  militia  system,  with  a  view  to  aid  a  board  of  officers,  who 
bad  been  appointed  to  meet  and  give  their  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  fifteenth  question  in  the  circular  was  stated  in  the 
following  words,  '  From  your  experience,  are  frequent  musters 
advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the  militia  ?'  More  than 
thirty  officers  residing  in  the  different  States,  high  in  rank  and 
experience,  wrote  answers  to  this  question,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  answers  were  in  the  negative.  The  board  of  officers,  in 
the  report  say,  '  By  far  the  greater  number  of  letters  submitted 
to  the  board  represent  ordinary  militia  musters,  be,  as  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless.' 
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aUESnONfl  FOR  THB  ADVOCATES  OF  DEFENSIVE  WAR. 

We  cortainly  have  a  right,  before  giving  our  assent  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  war  in  any  case,  to  have  our  difficulties  fairly  met ;  and  the 
following  questions,  found  at  the  close  of  a  pamphlet  on  ''The 
Obstacles  and  Objections  to  the  Cause  of  Peace,  by  a  Layman,** 
well  known  among  our  readers,  are  commended  to  the  special 
attention  of  believers  in  the  consistency  of  war  with  the  gospel. 

"1  call  on  all  those  Christians  who  advocate  the  consistency  of 
war  with  Christianity,  to  answer  the  following  objections  to  the  war 
system,  or  to  give  up  their  sinful  practices  of  fermenting  the  war 
spirit  in  the  community.  It  is  absurd  in  a  professor  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  continue  in  a  course  of  conduct  which  he  cannot  defend ; 
and  it  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  absurd. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  plainly  predicts  that,  by  the  influence  of 
the  religion  of  the  promised  Messiah,  the  time  shall  come  when  the 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more.  How  then  can  war  be  consistent 
with  Christianity  ?  We  have  no  such  direct  promise  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  slavery ;  yet  all  who  believe  that  slavery  will  eventually 
cease,  believe  that  such  a  reformation  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  Christianity.  But  how  can  the  general  diffusion 
of  Christianity  abolish  slavery,  if  slavery  be  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity ?  Much  more  reason  have  we  to  ask,  how  can  the  general 
prtwMUnet  of  ChisHanUy  aboliah  iht  custom  of  war,  if  war  ht  cormsltnJt 

2l  The  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  teach  us  to  love  our 
enemy,  to  feed  him  when  hungry,  and  to  giro  him  drink  when 
thirstv — to  return  ffood  for  evil,  and  to  overcome  evil  with  good ; 
and  the  example  of  Christ  teaches  us  to  suffer  death  for  our  ene- 
mies, rather  than  make  them  suffer.  I  ask,  how  can  war  be  carried' 
on  agreeably  to  these  precepts  and  this  example  ?  If  it  be  answered 
that  these  precepts  are  of  *  private  interpretation,'  and  do  not  apply 
to  nations,  1  ask,  whai  aidfioriiy  is  there/or  nteh  an  assertion  f 

3.  All  Christians  expeec  a  millenium  when  wars  and  fightings 
will  cease.  I  ask,  are  tiiere  any  duties  which  will  be  incumbent  on 
Christians  in  the  miU^nium,  that  are  not  incumbent  on  them  now  ? 
If  any,  what? 

4.  if  the  churc2i>  gives  its  sanction  to  any  war,  are  we  to  expect 
the  heathen  to  be  converted  to  a  higher  standard  of  Christianity 
than  that  which  Is  adopted  by  the  church  ?  If  the  church  shall  allow 
converts  from  heathenism  to  fight  with  each  other,  like  Christian^ 
nation^  will  the  millenium  ever  come  until  the  church  shall  raise 
the  standard  of  Christianity  higher  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  raised 
since  the  times  of  primitive  Christianity  ? 

5.  If  the  practice  of  war  be  consistent  with  Christianity,  why  did 
not  the  apostles  and  primitive  ChrisUans  resort  to  war  to  defend 
tbemselves,  or  at  least  recommend  such  a  resort  when  they  should 
become  stronger?  If  they  did  so,  let  our  opponents  produce  the 
evidence  of  it.  If  they  did  not,  were  they  right  or  wrong  ?  If  rigbt^. 
why  should  we  not  follow  their  example  ? 
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6.  Our  Saviour  said,  'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  colled  the  cbildreD  of  God.'  I  ask  our  opponents,  do  they 
expect  ever  to  receive  this  blessing,  and  how  aro  they  to  obtain  it 
by  their  present  conduct  ? 

7.  If  it  be  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  go  to  war,  is  it  not  sinful  in 
them  to  manufacture  or  sell  arms,  or  learn  the  art  of  war  ? 

8.  Precepts  may  be  found  in  the  gospel  suitable  for  every  station 
and  occupation  m  liib,  in  which  a  Christian  may  be  lawfully 
engaged.  I  challenge  our  opponents  to  produce  a  single  command 
or  precept  given  by  our  Saviour  or  any  of  his  apostles,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  occupation  of  a  soldier,  and  evidently  intended  for 
his  use.  Now,  if  the  profession  of  a  soldier  be  consistent  with 
Christianity,  can  our  opponents  tell  us  why  a  soldier  was  left 
without  any  precept  or  rule  for  his  conduct  but  such  as  would  dis- 
arm him  ? 

9.  If  there  be  a  single  virtue  commended  in  the  gospel,  which  a 
soldier  may  not  dispense  with,  and  yet  not  lose  his  rank  and  stand- 
ing as  a  soldier,  I  wish  our  opponentii  to  name  it  Or  if  there  be  a 
single  vice  forbidden  in  the  gospel,  which  a  soldier  may  not  practise 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  principles  of  war,  I  wish  the  advo- 
cates of  war  to  point  it  out" 

Mb.  LADD*S  address  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  President,  being  called  upon  for  some  statements  in  support 
of  tlie  resolve  touching  the  progress  and  prospects  of  our  cause, 
arose,  and  said : 

I  perceive  the  audience  to  be  weary ;  nor  do  I  suppose  myself  able 
to  detain  them  long  by  any  thing  I  can  offer ;  but  being  ready  both 
in  the  chair,  and  on  the  platform,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
plead  for  peace,  I  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Since  last  in  this  city,  I  have  been  to  Washington.  Not  that  I 
expected  any  decisive  encouvagement  from  that  quarter  before  the 
people  move;  but  I  wished  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  distribute 
among  our  own  rulers,  and  the  ambassadors  firom  other  govem^ 
ments,  copies  of  our  work  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  We  cannot 
expect  much  from  politicians  until  we  get  the  people.  Secure 
their  constituents ;  and  they  will  come  alone  fast  enough.  They 
fear  the  little  bits  of  paper  in  the  ballot-box  &e  more  than  they  do 
the  thunders  of  argument 

Well,  when  I  reached  Washington,  my  friend,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
advised  me  to  call  on  the  President;  and  being  introduced  by  the  ^ 
Secretary,  I  had  a  conversation  of  some  length  with  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
the  amount  of  which,  in  plain  English,  was,  ''get  the  people  with 
you,  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  following."  Very  true ;  but 
that  I  knew  well  enough  without  going  all  the  way  to  Washington. 

The  men  at  Washington,  however,  are  not  the  only  weather-cocks 
that  wait  for  the  veerings  of  the  popular  wind.  I  came  yesterday 
from  Philadelphia,  whither  I  had  gone  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  churches  assembled  there.  You  know  the  Presbyterians 
are  now  split  into  two  parties.  Old  School  and  New  School ;  and,  if 
any  body  needs  peace,  1  am  sure  they  do.    Of  the  Old  School  I  hnd 
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little  hope ;  but,  much  to  my  surprisey  I  obtained  eTen  from  them 
libertj  to  speak.  The  proposal,  howeyer,  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
fluttering.  Some  thought  peace  would  ruin  them.  One  would  fain 
haFe  restricted  me  to  fifteen  minutes ;  another  would  allow  me  to 
speak  as  long  as  I  pleased ;  and,  after  wasting  in  debate  more  time 
than  I  would  have  taken  in  my  remarks,  i  got  an  opportunity  to 
address  them.  I  observed  that  the  young  men  were  for  peace,  while 
the  old  were  against  it,  or  doubtful  about  it  It  is  so  every  where. 
Appeal  aright  to  a  young  man,  and  you  will  gain  him ;  but  argue 
ever  so  triumphantly  with  an  old  man,  and  however  silenced  or 
convinced,  he  wont  stay  so. 

We  must,  then,  begin  with  the  young;  and  I  look  with  much  hope 
upon  the  nurseries  of  the  rising  generation,  There  will  the  seeds 
of  peace  take  deep,  permanent  root, — in  Sabbath  and  common 
schools,  in  our  academies,  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
The  good  seed  is  at  work  in  these  nurseries ;  and,  when  the  next 
generation  come  upon  the  stage,  there  will  be  no  more  apathy  on 
wis  subject 

We  have  just  been  reminded,  that  there  is  no  excitement  about 
this  enterprise ;  that  there  is  more  about  a  single  company  of  sol- 
diers than  about  all  the  operations  of  this  cause.  It  is  too  true ;  but 
the  kingdom  of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation.  Its  power  is  felt 
not  in  the  thunder  or  the  whirlwind,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice. 
The  cause  has  from  the  first  been  steadily  advancing.  Already  has 
a  great  change  been  produced  in  the  public  mind.  1  was  permitted 
last  Sabbath  to  preach  in  the  first  church  in  Philadelphia,  the  first 
in  the  whole  country ;  but  twelve  years  ago  I  was  put  down  in  the 
deacon's  seat,  and  not  allowed  even  there  to  plead  for  peace  on  the 
Lord's  day.  They  had  not  reflected  on  its  connection  with  the  wel- 
fare of  immortal  souls,  each  worth  more  than  the  whole  material 
universe ;  and  yet  Christians,  who  admit  all  this,  will  the  next  day 
tell  us  we  must  go  to  war  for  two  millions  of  acres  of  wild  land,  and 
run  the  risk  of  sending  thousands  on  thousands  of  souls  to  perdition. 
No  wonder  that  infidels  are  scandalized  at  such  inconsistency  of 
Christians,  and  doubt  their  sincerity.  Make  war  fbr  a  tract  of  wild 
land  not' worth  a  million  of  dollars! 

But  1  arose  especially  to  mention  what  has  been  done  in  distribut- 
ing the  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  It  was  for  this  purpose  I 
went  to  Washington ;  and  1  succeeded  in  circulating  that  work  with 
much  apparent  acceptance  among  the  foreign  ambassadors  resident 
there.  AH  but  two  received  them  cordiaUy,  and  promised  to  send 
them  to  their  respective  courts.  The  two  exceptions  were  the 
Spanish  ambassador  who  returned  no  answer,  and  the  Austrian, 
who  replied  that  the  etiquette  of  his  Court  would  not  allow  him  to 
send  pamphlets  and  books.  These,  you  will  remember,  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  least  enlightened  countries  in  Christendom ;  but 
they  must  build  a  wall  higher  than  the  sun  before  they  can  perma- 
nently shut  out  the  light  on  this  subject  None  was  given  to  the 
Sritish  ambassador,  because  a  copy,  probably  the  most  splendid 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  had  been  sent  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
would  doubtless  be  presented  by  a  deputation  from  the  Londoa 
Peace  Society. 

But  some  may  ask,  of  what  use  to  address  crowned  heads  ?    We 
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expect  little  from  them ;  but,  as  they  are  so  elevated,  may  it  not  be 
wise  to  use  them  as  a  flag-staff  on  which  to  hoist  our  colors?  Thej 
will  receive  our  publication,  and  ask  their  ministers  what  answer 
shall  be  given ;  and,  if  once  committed  in  favor  of  the  cause,  no 
matter  how,  or  to  whooL  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  emperor  of 
Russia  was  led  by  the  publications  which  the  late  Dr.  Worcester  sent 
him,  to  assemble  what  he  regarded  as  a  Congress  of  Nations,  and 
for  purposes  avowedly  peaceful  and  benevolent  The  original 
mover  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  however  perverted  in  the  end,  was 
probably  actuated  by  good  motives ;  and  the  chief  article  adopted  by 
them,  was  suggested  by  a  woman. 

Here  1  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  importance  of  female  in- 
fluence to  our  cause.  If  we  can  gain  the  women,  we  secure  all  the 
the  next  generation ;  for  women  are  the  mothers  of  men,  and  con- 
tribute the  chief  influence  in  forming  their  character.  Lord 
Brougham  says,  the  character  is  formed  before  the  child  is  six  years 
old ;  but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  women  do  the  most  to  make  it 
what  it  eventually  becomes.  Did  you  see  the  military  compaiiy  out 
to-day  in  their  tinsel,  their  peacock  feathers,  and  horse-tails  ?  Their 
mothers  taught  them  in  the  nursery  to  admire  these  trappings  of 
war.  The  minds  of  children  are  like  wax  when  melted,  which  takes 
easily,  and  retains  permanently,  whatever  is  stamped  upon  it  by  a 
mother's  hand.  Give  me  the  women ;  and  I  care  little  who  make 
the  laws.  Their  influence  is  silent,  slow,  gradual ;  but,  like  all  the 
great  operations  of  nature,  it  secures  its  object  You  see  the  snow 
melt,  and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  leaves  put  forth ;  but  there  is  no 
noise,  no  parade.  So  with  woman's  influence ;  and  we  mvst  have  ft, 
we  are  fast  coming  to  get  it  The  ladies  in  Portsmouth  and  Dover 
are  setting  a  noble  example ;  and  I  hope  their  sisters  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  come  soon  to  their  aid  in  this  cause. 

To  return,  however,  I  had,  when  at  Washington,  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  respecting  a  Congress 
of  Nations,  and  said,  I  did  not  expect  myself  to  witness  its  adoption, 
but  hoped  I  was  sowing  seed  from  which  another  generation  might 
reap  such  a  harvest  ^  How  old  are  you  ?"  he  asked ;  and,  on  re- 
ceiving my  answer,  he  rejoined,  **  Why,  I  expect  myself  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  you  are  considerably  younger  than  I ;  and,  if  you 
live,  you  will  see  it  consummated  in  twenty  years." 

The  Danish  ambassador,  to  whom  I  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  work 
on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  apologized  for  the  delay  of  his  answer  by 
saying  that  he  could  not  sooner  command  time  to  read  it  through, — 
no  small  task  for  a  foreigner;  a  volume  of  700  pages.  ^'But,"  said 
])e,  ^  I  thank  you  for  the  volume ;  I  am  charmed  with  it ;  it  will 
mark  an  era  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  human  improvement"  He 
suggested  some  points  on  which  he  wanted  more  should  be  said ; 
and,  at  my  request,  he  promised  to  put  down  his  thoughts  for  a 
second  edition  of  the  work. 

Men  of  eminence  are  beginning  to  takd  an  interest  in  this  grand 
scheme ;  and,  when  the  communities  of  Christendom  become  as 
enlightened  conceminff  it  as  that  of  Massachusetts  now  is,  all  its 
governments  will  act,  like  our  own  legislature,  in  its  favor.  The 
glory  of  this  movement  I  would  fain  have  my  own  beloved  country 
receive ;  but  I  should  not  be  siurprised  if  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
send  in  his  adhesion  to  the  plan  before  we  can  get  our  own  rulers 
to  move  in  its  behalf. 
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1.  81E6E  OF  Grenada,  1487. — King  Ferdinand  meditated  the 
investment  of  Granada ;  but  knowing  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  place,  he  delayed  the  siege,  saying — *'  We  must  have  patience 
and  perseverance.  By  ravaging  the  country  this  year,  we  shall  pro- 
duce a  scarcity  the  next,  and  then  the  city  may  be  attacked  wiiU 
efiect"  Ferdinand  did  not  suffer  his  plans  of  desolation  to  Joiter. 
On  the  eve  of  harvest,  when  the  fields  were  ready  for  the  sickle,  he 
detached  parties  in  every  direction  to  scour  the  country.  Villages 
were  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed,  and  the  lovely  vale  once  more 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.* 

2.  Siege  or  Sienna. — Sienna  was  besieged  in  the  sijcteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  After  holding 
out  through  great  extremity,  and  losing  vast  numbers  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  by  famine  and  sickness,  the  garrison  subsisted  for  some 
days  by  feeding  on  the  weeds  gathered  ofTthe  city  walls,  and  dipped 
in  the  lamp-oil  of  the  churches.  The  expedient  however  soon  failed, 
and  at  length  they  surrendered  themselves,  a  company  of  moving 
skeletons,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.! 

3.  SiEOE  OF  Ismail. — ^This  strong  and  flourishing  town,  situated 
on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Danut^,  was  coveted  by  the  Empress 
Catharine,  and  besieged  by  Suwarrow,  and  a  large  Russian  force. 
Afler  a  slaughter  of  near  forty  thousand  men  on  both  sides,  Ismail 
was  taken  by  storm,  December  23, 1790,  and  given  up  to  pillage  by 
the  Russian  general.  The  unoffending  inhabitants  were  exposed  to 
violence  and  massacre  during  three  days,  and  very  few  of  them 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

4.  Siege  of  Flushing,  1809. — Flushing  was  attacked  by  a  British 
force  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  surrendered  in  December, 
after  a  siege  of  about  four  months.  Almost  every  building  in 
Flushing  suffered  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  bombardment,  and 
the  town  was  reduced  to  an  entire  ruin.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
finding  their  houses  no  defence  against  the  shells  and  rockets,  took 
shelter  in  the  vaults  and  cellars ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  these 
projectiles  that  they  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  mostly  perished. 
The  few  survivors  were  nearly  famished  by  privations,  and  reduced 
to  despair ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  they  looked  like  persons  who 
had  lately  escaped  from  the  tombs.  The  English  army  in  great 
numbers  fell  victims  to  the  Walcheren  fever,  and  other  diseases ; 
and  of  those  who  returned  home  many  more  died  of  uiveterate 
agues,  contracted  in  that  fatal  climate.^ 

5.  Storming  of  Belgrade,  1689. — Belgrade  was  besieged  by  the 
Austrians,  and  assaulted  at  five  points  at  once;  all  these  divisions 
were  however  repulsed  with  dreadful  loss  on  both  sides,  though  the 
place  was  afterwards  surrendered  by  the  Turks.  ** Nothing  could 
be  more  brilliant  or  more  sanguinary,"  says  Prince  Eugene,  who 
commanded  the  Imperialist^,  ''yet  how  strangely  one  may  find 
amuaemerU  amidst  scenes  of  horror.  I  shall  never  forget  the  appear- 
ance and  grimaces  of  the  Jews  who  were  compelled  to  throw  into 
the  Danube  the  bodies  of  12,000  men,  killed  on  both  sides,  to  spare 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  burying  thenL''§ 

*  Conqueflt  of  Qranada,  Vol.  II,  p.  S271.  t  Mootlac't  Memolrt, 

t  Patenoii*s  Memoifs.  (  Memolrt  of  Prince  Bagene. 
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6.  Siege  of  Lisle,  1708. — ^This  strong  town  was  defended  to 
desperation  by  the  French,  against  the  allied  forces  under  Prince 
Eugene.  He  says,  ^  I  directed  two  assaults  to  be  made  to  facilitate 
the  assault  of  a  covered  way,  but  was  always  repulsed  with  a  horri- 
ble carnage.  Five  thousand  English  sent  me  by  Marlborough,  to 
retrieve  my  loss,  performed  wonders,  but  were  thrown  into  disorder. 
We  heard  the  cry, '  Vive  It  Bxn^  et  Boufflers,*  I  said  a  few  words  lo 
English — those  brave  fellows  rallied  round  me,  and  I  led  them  to 
the  fire.  Here  was  another  unsuccessful  Attack:  out  of  5,000 
English,  not  1,500  returned,  and  1,200  workmen  were  killed."* 

7.  Siege  of  Paris  in  the  Sixteenth  Centurt. — Henry  the 
Fourth  and  his  array  besieged  Paris ;  a  sore  famine  raged  within  tlie 
city,  and  in  the  space  of  one  month  30,000  persons  died  of  hunger — 
mothers  fed  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  children.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador advised  them  to  dig  up  the  dead  bodies,  and  make  use  of 
their  bones,  pounded  to  compose  a  kind  of  paste.  This  detestable 
food  cost  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  ate  it  their  lives.! 


MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Our  navy  has  been  so  much  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  nation  as 
to  make  it  somewhat  hazardous  for  any  one  to  whisper  a  word  in 
Its  dispraise.  We  have  never  doubted  its  deep  and  general  corrup- 
tion ;  but  we  chose  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  it,  till  we  could 
bring  proof  the  most  satisfactory  to  confirm  our  statements,  and 
should  have  space  for  a  pretty  full  disclosure.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  even  now  to  give  a  minute  exhibition  of  the  subject ;  but 
from  two  witnesses,  one  a  clergyman  who  sailed  to  Russia  in  one 
of  our  war-ships,  and  the  other  for  many  years  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  we  select  such  illustrations  of  its  character  as  will  perhaps 
sufBce  for  most  of  our  readers. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Webster,  from  whose  report  to  the  Seamen's 
Friend's  Society  we  take  the  following  extracts,  was  sent  out  by  that 
Society  to  St.  Petersburg  in  ]837.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  writer ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  subjoined  extracts  give  too  favorable  an  impression  respect- 
ing the  real  character  of  our  navy.  Indeed,  the  cautious  Secretary 
of  the  Society  was  afraid  to  publish  the  strongest  statements  of  Mr. 
Webster's  report;  and  it  would  probably  be  easy  for  any  man  at  all 
familiar  with  our  army  or  navy,  to  state  facts  that  would  startle,  dis- 
gust and  confound  the  public. 

Government  and  Discipline. —  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  word  of  a  commanding  officer  of  a  man-of-war  is  law.  He  can 
punish  at  will.  '  A  very  good  regulation,  not  long  since  adopted  in 
the  navy,  is,  that  punishment  can  be  inflicted  only  under  the  direc- 
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tioD  of  the  presidinff  officer;  but  his  authority  is  well  Digh  absolute 
•--for  the  process  of  redress  for  a  common  sailor,  under  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  an  appeal  to  a  court-martial,  would  be  so  tardy 
and  dubious,  as  hardly  to  be  considered  a  qualification  of  the  state- 
ment  that  the  system  is  one  of  unlimited  despotism.  From  the 
time  Jack  signs  his  shipping  papers,  during  a  three  or  four  years' 
cruise,  till  he  is  discharged,  he  virtually  surrenders  his  own  free 
agency.  He  is  kept  like  a  criminal  within  the  walls  of  a  prison 
during  most  of  the  time ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  be  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  a  boy  could  get  liberty  to  go  on  shore  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  see  a  mother  or  sister  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years. 
No  confidence  is  placed  in  Jack,  and  so  none  is  begotten  in  him 
towards  his  officers. 

The  summary  and  barbarous  practice  of  flogsinff  upon  the  bare 
back  is  the  means  used  to  secure  obedience  to  the  Taws.  The  prin- 
cipal offences  for  which  this  penalty  is  incurred  are,  want  of 
cleanliness,  intoxication,  stealing,  neglecting  the  watch,  desertion, 
and  disobedience  of  a  superior  officer.  And  sometimes  Jack  sufilers 
desei^vedly,  and  sometimes  he  does  not;  for  it  requires  but  little 
ingenuity  in  a  superior  officer  to  get  a  man  flogged  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  mere  personal  ffrudge.  When  I  went  upon  deck,  before 
breakfast,  I  seldom  fiiiled  to  see  some  poor  fellow  smarting  under 
the  boatswain's  lash  at  the  gangway.  The  instrument  used  is  a 
handle  twelve  inches  long,  with  nine  thongs  attached  to  one  end. 
When  we  lay  at  Portsmouth  England,  several  men  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  desert  the  ship ;  most  of  them  were  retaken  and  put  in 
irons  until  we  had  gone  to  sea  again.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  twelfth 
of  July,  I  heard  the  order  throughout  the  ship  of  ^  all  hands  to  wit- 
ness punishment"  I  had  no  disposition  to  witness  the  barbarous 
process ;  but  even  in  the  cock-pit  I  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  tbe 
sound  of  the  lash,  and  the  cries  of  the  wretched  sufferers.  Seven 
men  received  three  dozen  lashes  each,  and  one, who  proved  to  be  a  ring- 
leader of  the  rest,  four  dozen.  The  quiet  and  unflinching  manner 
With  which  this  last  endured  his  punishment,  excited  a  degree  of 
surprise,  and  perhaps  admiration,  among  all  the  crew.  He  uttered 
nota  ^roan ;  and  when  the  boatswain's  mate  ceased  flogeing,  after  he 
had  given  him  three  dozen,  supposing  he  had  finished.  Jack  himself 
remarked,  **  only  three  dozen  yet,  sir,  one  more  if  you  please,  only 
lay  them  on  fair,  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can ! " 

Now,  that  this  treatment  was  often  deserved,  I  did  not  doubt 
Indeed,  as  some  cases  occurred,  I  could  not  well  see  how  it  could 
be  otherwise;  and  if  its  whole  tendency  was  to  crush  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  banish  all  self-respect,  if  any  remained,  and  well  nigh 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  reformation,  I  attributed  the  fault,  not 
so  much  to  the  commanding  officer,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  system. 
It  is  one  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  system  of  war.  The  system 
collects  the  worst  class  of  men  toffether.  In  the  first  place,  what 
respectable  man  goes  as  a  sailor  on  board  a  man-of-war  ?  Many  are 
adepts  in  crime  before  they  go  on  board,  and  they  are  only  rendered 
worse  by  their  intimate  associations.  They  are  treated  as  criminals, 
not  in  any  manner  to  inspire  reciprocal  confidence,  and  improper 
deportment  is  the  very  natural  result  Discipline  must  be  had — 
order  must  be  preserved — an  offence  is  committed.    There  is  no 
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patience  or  disposition  to  adopt  the  rational  and  scriptural  mode  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  persuasion,  and  kind  treatment — ^thie 
would  be  too  tardy — a  ship  or  fleet  might  be  captured  in  the  mean 
time.  Besides,  it  would  conflict  directly,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
with  the  principles  of  the  system.  Therefore  the  summary  method 
of  flogging  is  resorted  to.  A  man's  back  is  more  accessible  than  his 
conscience,  and  more  readily  aflected  by  his  fellow-men,  and  so 
the  appeal  to  that  is  direct 

Moral  and  Religious  Charactbr. — When  it  was  convenient, 
divine  service  was  had  once  upon  the  Sabbath.  A  little  wildness 
about  the  weather,  however,  served  as  quite  a  sufficient  apology  for 
dispensing  with  the  sermon,  which  on  any  occasion  must  not  exceed 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  length.  When  preaching  could  not  be 
had,  the  prayers  of  the  Episcopal  service  were  usually  read.  In 
compliance,  however,  with  the  request  of  the  commodore,  and  in 
concurrence  with  the  wishes  of  the  chaplain,  I  preache'&  repeatedly 
during  the  passage.  But  after  all,  the  Sabbath  is  but  little  known  on 
board  a  man-of-war. 

I  did  not  neglect  to  do  what  I  could  for  the  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, by  conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  distribution  of  temper- 
ance papers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  vile  poison  is  yet  dealt  out 
to  our  sailors  in  the  navy,  and  that  vitiated  appetite,  by  the  means,  is 
cherished,  which  we  should  have  the  best  reason  to  hope  would  be 
corrected,  were  the  poison  withheld  during  a  three  or  four  years' 
cruise.  It  was  painful  to  sed  the  evidence  of  immoderate  drinking 
even  among  some  officers. 

Profanity,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  habitual  with  most  of  all 
classes  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Gentlemen  indulge  the  habit,  who 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  have  it  understood  among  their  friends, 
or  in  the  circle  in  whicn  they  move  on  shore.  The  plea,  however, 
is,  ^  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary."  Admit  it,  and  what  must  we 
think  of  the  system  which  makes  a  violation  of  God's  law  absolutely 
necessary  ? 

Beginning  with  those  high  in  station,  and  descending  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  such  a  ship,  we  find  a  soil  most  adverse  to  the  growth 
of  true  religion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  officers  of  our  navy 
affect  to  look  with  a  supercilious  contempt  on  humble,  unaffiscted 
piety.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the 
spirit  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  whose  ereat  principle  of  action  was  to 
overcome  evil  by  suflfering,  and  to  endure  insult  rather  than  revenge. 

With  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  crew,  we  can  judge  somewhat  of 
its  character  when  we  reflect  upon  the  materials  that  compose  it. 
First,  there  are  the  fugitives  from  our  penitentiaries  and  public 
Justice,  incendiaries,  thieves,  and  murderers.  Then,  there  is  a  class 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low,  who  have  been  before  the  mast  on  board 
merchantmen,  till  the  grog  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  now  have 
enlisted  in  the  navy,  at  reduced  wages,  for  the  sake  of  the  scanty 
pittance  of  two  or  three  ^ills  per  day  of  filthy  whisky.  Repeatedly 
did  they  assure  me  that  it  was  for  no  other  reason  that  they  had 
enlisted  in  the  navy.  It  is  due,  however,  to  a  few,  to  say,  that  they 
have  enlisted  there  for  the  sake  of  being  obliged  to  allowance  them- 
selves, with  the  hope  that  it  may  work  a  reformation  in  them.  Again, 
there  is  a  class  of  youth,  some  with  and  some  without  parents  or 
guardians,  who  were  so  refractory  and  disobedient,  that  they  ha^e 
Men  put  on  board  our  ships  of  war  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  at 
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home,  and,  if  possible,  to  eubdve  their  fhtetiotn  wills.  There  are 
still  others,  who  through  dissipation,  have  become  unfortunate  In 
business,  and  have  changed  their  names,  and  sought  this  seclusion 
from  the  society  of  friends  and  acquaintance,  with  whom  they  once 
had  a  fair  and  honorable  standing.  1  have  been  told  by  such  that 
they  have  very  reputable  connections  in  life,  who  know  not  where 
they  are,  but  have  supposed  for  years  that  they  are  dead — a  reflection, 
I  am  sure,  more  desirable  in  many  cases,  than  a  knowledge  of  their 
true  condition. 

^  I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  statement  of  facts,  that  well- 
disposed  persons,  who  may  think  the  navy  a  desirable  situation  for 
themselves  or  friends,  may  know  what  the  navy  is.  As  for  myself,  « 
did  I  wish  to  be  almost  sure  of  sending  a  friend  to  perdition,  I  would 
put  him  at  an  early  age  into  the  navy.  He  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  any  thing  but  the  savor  of  true  religion.  Most  of  Our  ships 
have  no  provision  for  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  and,  what  is 
still  worse  to  be  lamented,  as  I  believe,  is  the  utter  impossibility  for 
a  minister  to  be  faithful  to  souls  on  board  a  man-of-war.  The  whole 
'ffvstem  is  at  open  war  with  the  very  first  principles  of  the  gospel, 
xhe  system  is  radically  wrong,  and  most  or  its  associations  injurious 
ID  the  extreme.  Send  a  youth  on  board  such  a  ship,  and  licentious- 
ness, and  irreligion,  and  vain  show  meet  him  at  the  gang- way,  and 
faithfully  attend  him,  till,  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  he  becomes 
their  relentless  victim. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  OUR  NAVY. 

£mU  and  Alnmea  in  (he  Nlavdl  and  Merekant  Service  expoeed.    By 
William  McNallt,  formaiy  tf  (he  UniUd  SUdes  Mtvy.     1639. 

The  spirit  of  this  book  is  bad  enough,  very  like  that  of  the  business 
in  which  its  author  had  been  engaged ;  but,  as  he  had  ample  means 
of  information,  and  no  conceivable  motive  for  traducing  his  own  pro- 
fisssion,  we  shall  call  him  upon  the  stand  as  a  proper  and  credible 
witness  respecting  the  practices  and  general  character  of  our  navy. 

Mobs  or  procuring  Ssahsn. — ^''Seamen  enlist  for  three  years. 
There  are  always  a  number  of  crimps  hanging  round  the  rendezvous 
where  the  seamen  ship,  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  for  which  they 
receive  a  fee,  not  from  the  government,  but  from  the  seamen 
themselves.  A  bonus  must  be  paid  by  them  for  permission  to  enter 
the  service  of  their  country. 

**  Crimping  is  a  word  well  understood  by  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  navy;  but  to  the  uninitiated  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
it.  A  crimp  is  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  a  body-snatcher, 
and  twin  brother  to  one  who  bears  nearly  the  same  name,  and  is 
supported  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  class  of  females.  The 
crimp  persuades  the  seaman  by  fine  stories  to  ship,  tells  him  he  will 
liave  three  months' advance,  gets  him  to  affix  his  name  to  the  articles, 
and  if  he  is  what  is  called  a  green  hand,  induces  him  to  go  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  he  has  agreed  to  serve,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
at  her.  While  there,  the  crimp  produces  the  certificate  of  the  man 
having  entered  at  the  rendezvous,  which  is  given  by  the  officer  who 
ships  the  man  to  the  crimp.  When  this  order  is  once  presented  to 
the  officer  of  the  receiving  ship,  the  sailor  cannot  again  be  permitted 
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to  go  OD  shore.  The  crimp  or  sailor  landlord  will  then  produce  a 
bill  against  the  mao  amounting  to  the  whole  of  his  three  months' 
advance.  Rarely  have  I  seen  or  known  a  man  to  receive  more  than 
one  or  two  dollars  out  of  his  three  months'  advance. 

^  The  shipping  officers  despise  these  crimps,  although  necessity 
compels  them  to  use  the  vile  creatures,  for  the  same  reason  that 
noxious  poisons  are  resorted  to  in  medicine.  The  bowl  for  which 
one  dollar  is  charged,  is  a  vile  decoction  of  rum  and  sugar  with  the 
addition  of  an  egg,  and  not  infrequently  mixed  with  opium  or  some 
other  druff  that  produces  drunkenness  and  sleep,  and  in  that  manner 
they  are  &equently  carried  on  board." 

PurnsHMENTS  IN  THE  Navt. — The  practices  of  the  navy  are  little 

known  or  suspected  by  the  community  at  large ;  but  we  quote  one 

specimen  to  show  how  seamen  are  generally  treated.    The  hook 

before  us  is  full  of  them ;  and  we  might  copy  nearly  half  its  pages 

to  illustrate  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them ;  but  we  will  select 

only  one  to  let  our  readers  see  how  frequent,  arbitrary  and  severe 

are  their  punishments,  and  for  what  trivial  ounces. 

^  One  night,  while  the  ship  was  on  her  way  from  Smyrna  to 

Mahon,  it  fell  calm,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck,  Lieut  H r, 

ordered  the  forecastle  men  and  foretop  men  to  man  the  fore  clew 
garnets  and  buntlines,  and  stand  by  to  haul  up  the  foresail.  The 
word  was  given,  and  the  sail  hauled  up,  but  not  so  quickly  as  he 
wished  it  to  be.  The  yards  were  braced  sharp  up,  and,  as  there  was 
no  wind,  the  fore  tack  and  sheet  blocks  caught  in  the  lee  forexigging, 
on  the  ratlines,  and  a  man  had  to  clear  them.  Nothing,  however, 
would  be  taken  as  an  excuse,  and  he  flogged  the  whole  watch  of  the 
forecastle  and  foretop  men,  giving  them  one  dozen  each,  and  ordered 
them  forward  to  set  the  sail  again.  It  was  set,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  man  the  clew  garnets  and  buntlines,  to  haul  it  up  again. 
The  lee  clew  caught  in  the  rigging  as  before,  and  he  flogged  them 
all  again.  Once  more  the  sail  was  set,  and  hauled  up  with  the  same 
results;  in  fact,  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  to  run  the  lee  clew  right 
up,  as  the  heavy  blocks  would  catch  in  the  rigging ;  and  the  men 
were  floffged  three  times,  in  less  than  one  hour.  There  were  eleven 
in  the  loretop,  and  twelve  on  the  forecastle,  making  twenty-three 
men,  punished  with  three  dozen  each,  for  no  offence  under  the  face 
of  heaven." 

PcJfnSHMENTS   FREQUENT  AND  ARBITBART. — ^'^  We,  the  CrCW,  WOFO 

drafted  on  board  the  United  States  ship,  Fairfield,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1828,  and  from  that  time  until  she  was  paid  off,  which  was 
in  May,  1831, 1  do  not  believe  that  a  single  day  elapsed  that  punish- 
ment, by  flogging,  did  not  take  place, — at  least,  for  the  nine  months 
that  I  remained  on  board,  I  can  answer  for  the  facL  At  that  time 
there  was  a  custom  in  the  service,  directly  contrary  to  law,  whereby 
any  officer  of  the  deck  could  inflict  punishment ;  but  for  the  credit 
of  the  navy  it  must  be  told,  that  this  has  very  seldom  been  the  case 
of  late  years,  for  few  captains  Will  allow  it,  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
done  on  board  their  vessels.  This  was  not  punishment  with  the 
cat,  which  the  law  directs  to  be  the  instrument  of  punishment,  but 
with  what  is  termed  *a  colt;'  this  is  a  piece  of  eighteen-thread 
ratline,  or  one-inch  rope,  and  generally  has  one  or  two  hard  twine 
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whippings  upon  each  end.  Twelre  lashes  with  this,  oyer  a  thin  firoclc 
or  shirt,  gave  greater  pain  and  bruised  the  flesh  more  than  the  cat 
would  have  done ;  and  it  was  with  this  instrument  that  the  deck 
officers  of  the  Fairfield  punished  the  men,  and  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  lashes,  but  just  as  many  as  it  might  please  the  officer 
to  order — sometimes  one,  and  at  other  times  three  dozen.  Such 
punishment  frequently  brought  the  blood  through  the  shirt,  and  often 
left  the  flesh  black  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  yellow  for  as 
many  more,  before  it  healed  perjfectly. 

*^  I  joined  the  Warren  for  a  few  months,  in  1829,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt  H r ;  here  the  same  rules  were  in  existence  as  on 

board  the  Fairfield.  Every  officer  of  the  deck  was  allowed  to  flog 
who,  and  when  he  pleased ;  and  there  was  one  (who  was  afterwards 
tried  by  a  court  nuirtial  for  similar  acts,  and  suspended  for  two 
years,  which  induced  him  to  resign)  who  never  had  the  deck  with- 
out flogging  some  person ;  if  he  only  relieved  another  officer  to  his 
meal8,he  would  pick  a  fault,  and  flog  some  one  before  he  went  below. 

*^  There  was  a  lieutenant  on  board,  W«  P.  P.,  who  took  delight  in 
whipping  the  cook's  mate  on  all  occasions ;  but  he  never  could  draw 
any  clemonstration  of  pain  from  the  lips  of  the  black.  He  flogged 
him  over  the  back  and  elsewhere,  but  with  no  better  success.  At 
length  he  made  him  stand  upon  the  side  ladder,  and  directed  the 
boatswain's  mate  to  flog  him  over  the  shins.  This  was  the  nesro's 
tender  part,  and  he  shouted  from  pain.  *  Ha,  you  nigger,  I  have 
found  out  your  heart,  have  I  ?'  at  the  same  time  smiling  in  savage 
barbarity,  and  looking  forward  to  the  men  for  approval  of  his  inge- 
nuity;  but  in  their  looks  he  read  nothing  but  hatred  and  scorn. 

"  The  Captain,  when  a  man  was  reported  to  him,  never  punished 
with  less  than  two  dozen  lashes;  and  that  too  for  an  offence  of 
which  none  were  oftener  guilty  than  himself.  He  would  flog  a 
sailor  for  beinff  drunk,  when  his  own  eyes  were  blood-shot,  and  he 
was  suffering  urom  the  effects  of  the  previous  night's  debauch. 

<^  When  one  officer  relinquishes  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  to 
another,  it  is  customary  before  so  doing,  either  to  punish  or  forgive 
persons  who  are  charged  with  offences.  But  when  Capt  Downes 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  Delaware  this  had  not  been  done, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Commodore  who  wished  to  let  his 
crew  know  what  they  might  expect,  by  giving  them  a  foretaste  of 
bis  iron  rule.  The  side  was  piped,  the  drum  rolled,  and  the  Com- 
modore rolUd  or  hobbled  over  the  gangway,  as  his  flag  fluttered  at 
the  mast-head.  He  bowed  to  the  officers,  and  directed  the  first  lieut, 
to  bring  up  the  prisoners,  which  was  done,  and  he  came  to  the  gang- 
way with  the  re|M>rt  in  his  hand.  '  David  Burns,  boatswain's  mate, 
1  break  you,'  said  the  Commodore ;  *  strip ;  seize  him  up,  and  boat- 
swain's mate  do  your  duty.'  The  man  did  so,  and  received  two 
dozen  lashes,  and  in  the  same  manner  he  served  the  whole.  One  of 
them  said,  while  undergoing  the  torture, '  O,  Commodore,  do  forgive 
me;  1  will  never  get  drunk  again.'  ^  *  If  Ifortnoe  you,*  said  the  com- 
modore, *  /  hope  (Sod  wiU  never  forgive  me.'  These  were  his  words. 
All  the  prisoners  were  punished  with  two  dozen  each,  without  any 
parley  or  investigation  as  to  the  truth  of  the  offences  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

^  Never  let  American  citizens  in  the  Northern  States,  rail  at  slavery, 
or  the  punishment  inflicted  on  slaves,  or  say  that  it  is  wrong,  so  long 
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as  their  own  song,  tbeir  own  flesh  and  blood,  their  own  seamen, 
their  own  free  citizens,  and  the  men  to  whom  they  look  for  protec- 
tion in  case  of  war,  are  daily  subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  the 
slaves,  whose  degraded  situation  in  the  Southern  States  calls  forth, 
so  justly,  the  warmest  sensibilities  of  the  heart  and  nature  of  philan- 
thropists. The  late  John  Randolph  openly  declared  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  Congress,  that  he  had  witnessed  more  flogging 
on  board  the  man-of-war  that  carried  him  to  Russia,  in  a  few  months, 
than  had  taken  place  durinfften  years  on  his  plantation, where  there 
were  five  hundred  slaves.  This  was  asserted  in  the  presence  of  our 
most  enlightened  statesmen,  without  any  motion  being  made  to 
inquire  into,  or  correct  the  abuse.'' 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  defer  other  extracts  concerning  the  HvenJty 
*  of  punishmtfUa  in  our  navy,  and  respecting  its  tendency  to  produce 
a  fearful  amount  of  intemperance  and  lieeniiouanesa. 

Similar  disclosures  respecting  the  army  we  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  in  our  next  number.  A  difficulty  of  recent  occurrence  at 
West  Point,  has  developed  the  deep  and  irredeemable  corruption 
of  that  war-nursery;  and  when  we  receive  the  expected  publicatioa 
of  &cts  in  the  case,  we  shall  insert  at  least  the  substance  of  them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

JRiv.  N.  Bl.  Ha&rt,  Home  See*y  London  Pioce  Society^  to  William  Ladd, 

Hackney  Koad,  London,  Dee.  ITtb,  1838. 
Mt  DSAft  FaiBifD, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  answering  my  questions,  for  which 
accept  my  best  thanks.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Your  letters  to  our  dear  friends,  Ilargreaves  and 
Brockway,  have  also  been  received,  and  very  interesting  they  have 
been  to  us.  Most  of  them  we  hope  to  send  you  in  print  across  the 
great  Atlantic  next  January,  in  the  Herald  of  Peace.    •    •    •    • 

I  trust  that  the  pacific  principle  is  gaining  ground  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  but  slowly.  A  very  sincere  friend  to  the  peace  cause, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Christy  of  Stockport,  has 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  all  the  colleges  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
with  a  copy  of  our  tracts,  bound,  as  a  present  to  the  library  of  each 
college,  and  with  a  copy  of  our  advertisement  of  the  premium  for  a 
Prize  Essay.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  the  principals  pf  most 
of  these  colleges,  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  mission  was  very  satis- 
factory in  its  results,  and  highly  interesting  to  the  friends  of  peace. 
Mr.  Christy  is  a  most  inderatigabie  promoter  of  peace,  and  a  very 
desirable  man  to  undertake  such  a  mission.  His  spirit  is  so  kind 
and  his  manners  so  pleasing,  no  one  can  do  otherwise  than  respect 
him,  the  moment  he  speaks. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  in  the  Patriot  of  yesterday,  a  letter  from  your 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  letter  of  great  good 
sense  and  noble  feeling.  I  have  ventured  to  state  in  a  memoir 
which  I  have  written  of  the  Count  de  Sellon,  and  which  you  will  see 
in  the  next  Herald,  that  this  is  what  the  world  wants  to  establish 
peace  between  the  great  powers,  for  great  men  to  cultivate  a  mutual 
friendship  and  interchange  visits,  and  especiallv  as  the  Count  did, 
welcome  every  friend  of  peace  to  his  house  and  his  heart 
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JRev.  James  Habg&savbb,  For.  8ec.  London  Pioce  Society,  to  Wm.Ladd. 

Waltham  Abbey,  Januaiy  14,  ]840. 

•  •  •  •  Qur  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  too  much  resem- 
bled Jouah's  gourd,  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a 
night  It  has,  however,  broken  the  ice,  and  it  should  soon  be 
followed  again  and  again  with  others,  before  the  openings  of  the  ice 
be  again  frozen  together.  It  is  a  precedent  that  may  be  pleaded 
another  opportunity.  We  very  much  want  a  larger  committee. 
When  any  public  or  Important  step  is  to  be  taken,  the  whole  burden 
fidls  upon  a  few,  and  reauires  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  and 
men  of  business  are  seldom  at  leisure.  My  residence  is  nearly  four- 
teen miles  from  the  office  of  the  Society,  so  that  I  can  seldom  attend, 
and  am  rather  a  nominal  than  a  reed  Secretary,  I  have  long  ureed  the 
committee  to  find  an  active,  zealous  young  man,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  peace  principle,  with  leisure  to  attend  all  meetings,  and  a 
will  to  consecrate  all  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  heaven- 
bom  cause.  I  consider  my  holding  office  an  hindrance,  and  not  a 
help^    Hitherto  the  committee  have  not  granted  my  request. 

We  have  now  two  travelling  agents,  whose  labors  I  hope  will 
spread  information,  and  make  many  disciples  to  the  pure  principles 
of  peace.  I  have  some  fears  lest  the  finances  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
expenditure.  However,  we  need  not  despair,  for  all  the  silver  and 
gold  belong  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  met  with  a  gentleman  a  few 
weeks  ago,  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  who  gave 
me  £100  for  the  Society,  with  the  following  title,  ^  A  Promoter  of 
Peace."  A  few  such  donations  would  inspve  us  with  courage,  and 
remove  the  fear  of  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Your  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boynton  is  interesting  and  encoura- 
ging. I  have  met  with  many  similar  cases.  I  have  been  asked  by 
persons  unknown  to  me,  both  gentleftien  and  ladies,  at  a  great 
distance  from  home ;  ^  Sir,  did  not  you  deliver  a  lecture  on  peace 
at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place  ?  1  shall  not  easily  forget  it,**  &c. 
Such  circumstances  call  upon  us  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  not  to  withhold  our  hand.    ••*•••• 

The  outbreaks  of  the  Chartists,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  have  had 
a  tendency  to  stem  the  current  of  our  principles.  Many  now  ask, 
**  What  should  we  have  done  in  this  case  without  soldiers  ?  The 
nation  would  soon  have  been  overrun  by  lawless  depredators,  and 
anarchy,  confusion  and  bloodshedding  would  have  been  universal. 
To  reason  with  persons  while  in  this  state  of  mind  is  labor  in  vain. 
I  merely  tell  them,  that  generally  they  exclude  God  from  their  cal- 
culations, who  nevertheless  holds  the  reins  of  universal  empire,  and 
who  at  his  pleasure,  <*stilieth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their 
waves,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people."  If  there  had  been  no  wars 
previously,  and  no  standing  army,  the  cause  and  the  occasion  of 
Chajrtism  had  had  no  existence. 

1  think  with  you,  that  as  a  nation,  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  some 
important  movement  Let  us  hope  and  trust  it  will  be  reformation, 
and  not^destruction.  Yet  it  is  said  that  additions  are  making  to  the 
army  and  the  navy.    This  is  no  good  sign. 

In  proving  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity,  we  have 
often  said,  that  cases  may,  and  do  frequently  occur,  in  which  the 
soldier  cannot  obey  his  officer  or  commander,  but  by  disobeying  God, 
or  he  cannot  obey  God,  but  by  disobeying  his  superiors;  he  must 
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therefore  sacrifice  his  liberty  and  his  conscience,  or  subject  himself 
to  reprehension  andpunishment  It  appears  that  a  Major  Armstrong, 
lately  stationed  at  Winchester,  has  held  prayer  meetings  with  other 
soldiers  likeniinded,  and  has  held  forth  among  them  the  word  of 
life.  Being  invited,  he  addressed  the  Sunday  scholars,  and  also 
preached  in  the  Independent  Chapel,  at  Winchester,  with  very  great 
acceptance.  The  high  church  party  took  oflfence;  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Colonel,  and  the  Colonel  applied  to  Lord  Hill, 
the  commander-in-chief.  It  is  said,  that  an  order  was  sent  from  the 
horse-guards  prohibiting  the  msjor  from  preaching  any  more,  and 
firom  holding  any  more  religious  meetings  among  his  soldiers.  This 
is  a  stubborn  proof  that  a  soldier  is  not  at  liberty  to  serve  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  without  incurring  the 
displeasure,  and  the  punishment,  of  those  placed  over  him.  This, 
unless  a  man  be  released  from  his  accountability  to  God,  is  some- 
thing more  degrading,  dreadful  and  dangerous  than  any  servitude, 
or  slavery  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  A  Colonel  Thompson  has 
also  been  sharply  reprehended,  for  attending,  not  a  conventicle,  nor 
a  church,  but  a  public  meeting  of  a  different  description,  at  Asbton- 
under-Line.  This  I  suppose  was  connected  with  politics,  and  though 
iris  admitted  that  the  colonel  took  no  part,  yet  he  cannot  escape  the 
lash  of  reproof  Were  we  not  encompassed  with  fiicts,  one  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  man,  a  rational  being,  would  ever  sell 
his  birthright,  his  liberty,  and  conscience,  as  well  as  his  limbs  and 
his  life,  for  all  the  honors  and  treasures  that  any  government  under 
heaven  could  offer  him.  fti 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  day  (so  called),  Dec.  S5th,  we  held 
as  usual,  a  prayer  meeting  in  our  vestry  room,  to  supplicate  God 
for  universal  and  lasting  peace.  The  attendance  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  previous  year.  But  countenanced  or  not,  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  enabled  untiringly  to  persevere  as  long  as  life  shall  last 

Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  our  government  manufacture  their 
gunpowder  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town  is  government  property,  and  of  course  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  powder  mill,  and  numbers  more  in  a  gun  man- 
ufactory in  the  vicinity.  I  am  thus  placed  on  very  tender  ground. 
Notwitnstandinff,  I  avow  my  principles  openly  and  firmly,  as  matter 
of  duty,  though!  deem  it  expedient  to  exercise  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. Our  clergyman  is  a  decided  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  sword, 
and  thinks  we  ought  now  to  employ  it  to  humble  the  emperor  of 
China.  
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WAB^DEGENERACY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

7^  tkmrA  ht9  fllvMfff  h$m  right  m  r$gwr4  to  ^mm.— Wiujax  Aiabiv,  D.  D. 

iro.  III. 
AMBKICAN  EXAMPLES. 

I  HATE  already  given  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  war** 
degeneracy  of  Cbnstians  in  the  Old  World ;  and  I  now  proceed 
to  quote  some  from  those  of  our  own  country.  1  shall  not 
resort  to  extreme  cases,  but  take  instances  which  may  he 
justly  regarded  as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity* I  have  before  me  the  discourses  of  two  clergymen, 
both  m  snch  repute  as  to  occupy  some  of  the  most  important 
pulpits  in  Massachusetts,  delivered,  one  in  1736,  and  the  other 
m  1759 ;  which  together  must  be  considered  as  a  pretty  correct 
index  to  the  war-sentiments  of  American  Cliristians  during  the 
last  century. 

In  1735,  Hull  Abbot,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Charlestown, 
preached  before  ^'The  Honorable  Artillery  Company"  of 
Boston,  a  sermon  full  of  the  best  argumenti  he  could  gather 
from  'the  BiUe,  in  favor  cf  toar  a$  a  custom  and  a  trade ! 
Taking  lor  his  text,  The  Lord  is  a  tnan  of  war j  he  describes 
minutely  the  character  of  God  as  a  warrior,  and  then  applies 
it  as  a  ^istification  and  enoouragement  of  war.  He  expatiates 
with  much  satisfaction  on  the  character  of  Christ  himself,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  as  "a  roan  of  war,''  and  tells  us  how 
^  Joshua  beheld  him  at  Jericho  with  a  sword  drawn  b  his 
band ; "  how  **  Isaiah  beheld  him,  with  his  prophetic  eye,  in  his 
triumphant  return  from  victory  over  his  enemies ; "  how  '^  John, 
the  beloved  disciple,  in  his  visions  of  him,  saw  a  two-edged 
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sword  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  aimies  followbg 
after  him." 

This  reverend  apologist  for  war  gives  a  most  elaborate 
vindication  of  the  custom  from  the  martial  character  of  Jehovah. 
^<  The  Lord  is  eminentlif  a  man  of  war,  as  he  is  the  chief  and 
absolute  monarch  and  commander  of  all  the  creatures  which 
he  has  made ; — as  he  instructs  the  people  in  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  war,  and  endows  them  with  martial  skill  and  valor; — 
as  he  disposes  men's  hearts  to  engage  in  war  and  battles; — as 
be  musters  the  forces  together,  and  leads  them  as  their  general 
into  the  field  of  battle.  God  Almighty  comes  himself  as  the 
generalissimo  into  the  field  with  his  people.  He  not  only 
musters  the  host,  but  leads  them  forth,  and  sets  them  in  battle 
array. 

Then  follows  a  string  of  inferences  in  the  olden  style. 
<<  Hence  we  see  the  lawfulness  of  war,  and  the  military  art. 
The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war ;  and  so  may  and  should  his  people 
be.  In  some  cases  it  is  both  lawful  and  a  duty  to  take  up 
arms,  and  go  forth  to  war ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  study 
the  military  art,  and  to  acquire  a  martial  genius  and  spirit^ 
that  they  may  either  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate,  and  raise  the 
siege,  or  invade  a  foreign  enemy,  and  courageously  encamp 
against  them.  It  is  lawful  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  our 
lives  and  estates,  to  guard  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and 
to  take  just  revenue  on  those  that  have  cruelly  slain  our  neigh- 
bors, and  carried  mto  captivity  our  friends." 

But  the  climax  is  yet  to  come ;  for  the  preacher  concludes 
with  exhorting  his  bearers  '^  to  excel  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
military  art — ^that  you  may  all  to  a  man,  from  the  highest  field- 
officer  to  the  lowest  private  sentinel,  know  your  posts,  and  be 
expert  and  well-disciplined  soldiers ;  that  you  may  understand 
the  words  of  command,  and  gracefully  manage  the  exercise  of 
your  arms,  guns  and  swords ;  that  you  may  readily  form  your 
various  figures,  and  perform  exactly  the  numerous  wheelings, 
facings,  doublings,  counter-marches,  &c.,  which  a  word  of 
command,  or  a  signal  may  require  of  you  ;  that  you  may  know 
how  to  encamp  and  entrench,  how  to  ]iy  sieges,  and  to  raise 
them ;  that  you  may  understand  the  stratagems  of  war,  when 
to  take  advantages  of  the  enemy,  how  to  fight  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  this  either  in  a  line  of  battle,  or  in  lighter 
skirmishes  and  engagements." 

<*  Wherefore  make  use  of  all  the  means  requbite  to  this  end ; 
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not  ooly  get  the  theory  of  the  art  into  your  minds,  but  be 
exact  in  the  practice  and  application  of  it.  '  Give  thyself  to 
these  thiDgs,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.'  Constantly 
attend  your  duty  on  the  days  of  your  muster,  and  admit  only 
such  into  your  company  as  have  both  a  genius  and  a  desire  to  be 
expert  in  the  several  parts  of  military  discipline.  To  further 
this  design  yet  more,  when  the  anniversaries  arrive  for  the 
election  of  your  officers,  make  choice  of  suqh  persons  as  are 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  arms  and  battles,  and  will  endeavor 
to  diffuse  their  knowledge  and  martial  spirit  into  the  whole 
company,  and  will  stand  ready,  if  there  be  an  alarm  of  war,  to 
lead  you  forth  with  wisdom,  valor  and  order,  not  only  to  defend 
yourselves,  and  the  cities  of  your  God,  but  also  to  offend  and 
vanquish  your  enemies." 

Before  the  troops  of  New  England  went  forth  in  the  French 
war  to  the  t/iocrnon  of  Canada  in  1759,  a  fast  was  appointed 
to  implore  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  the  expedition,  and 
Thaddeds  Macca&tt,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Worcester, 
preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  full  enough 
of  war-sentiments.  He  cites  '*  the  illustrious  king  of  Prussia," 
a  man  of  reckless  ambition,  and  one  of  the  chief  blood-suckers 
of  Christendom  in  his  day,  as  a  pattern  for  the  Christian 
warrior.  He  represents  *^  the  religious  general  as  having  his 
eye  principally  to  God  whose  is  the  battle,"  and  proposes  "  the 
example  of  Joab's  courage  and  piety  for  their  imitation." 

Our  author  insists  on  "  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  taking 
up  arms,  sometimes  at  least ;  "  nor  does  he  stop  to  make  very 
nice  distinctions  between  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  *'  In 
order  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  enemies,  and  prevent  their  doing 
mischief,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary," — as  in  the  case 
then  before  him,  o( invading  Canada ! — "  that  forces  and  armies 
be  raised  to  mardi  forth  against  them,  to  harass  and  perplex 
them,  to  curb  and  restrain  them,  and  so  to  prevent  them  from 
performing  their  designed  enterpr'ises.  Are  not  the  men  who 
are  plotting  and  contriving  the  ruin  of  a  country  to  be  restrained? 
And  in  order  to  this,  ought  not  forces  and  armies  to  march  out 
against  them,  and  invade  their  territories,  and,  if  not  to  put 
them  to  the  sword,  yet  to  wrest  the  sword  out  of  their  hands, 
that  so  they  may  be  obliged  to  act  a  different  part  from  what 
they  have  done,  and  to  reduee  them  to  reason,  or  totally  de^ 
stroy  themi" 

The  preacher  tells  his  bearers,  that  ^'  they  must  be  men  of 
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courage  tnd  fortitude  if  thej  would  be  good  soldiers ;  and,  in 
order  to  this,  tbey  must  be  men  of  religion.  What  a  token 
for  good  would  it  be,  if  this  were  generally  the  case  with  them  ? 
Many  great  and  notable  exploits  have,  no  doubt,  been  done, 
where  armies  had  little  or  nothing  of  religion  among  them ; 
but  this  b  no  argument  why  armies  should  not  be  religious,  and 
that  religion  is  not  the  proper  foundation  of  courage ; "  a  point 
aigued  at  some  length. 

*<  If  soldiers  would  '  quit  themselves  like  men,'  tbey  must 
<  stand  fast  in  the  faith/  Ui  this  case  they  will  not  be  under  a 
slavish  fear  of  their  enemies,  when  they  enter  the  lists  with 
them  on  the  field,  or  when  tbey  attack  their  forts  or  cities.  If 
sddiers  are  men  of  religion,  they  will  be  men  of  prayer ;  nor 
will  tbey  forget  to  pray  when  they  go  to  fight,  and  are  actually 
come  to  the  charge.  They  can  wrestle  with  God  at  the  same 
^e  that  ihey  are  combating  with  men.  They  can  shoot  up 
dieir  prayers  to  God  in  the  heavens,  while  they  are  discharging 
their  shot  upon  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Tbey  know  that 
fervent,  believing  prayer  can  do  greater  execution  than  guns  or 
swords.  This  engages  the  presence  of  God  with  them  ;  and 
if  the  Lord  is  on  their  side,  they  need  not  fear  the  faces  of 
their  enemies.  The  Lord  is  with  them  in  the  day  of  battle, 
while  they  are  with  him  religiously  acknowledging  him.  He 
isVith  them  to  guide  them  into  those  measures  that  are  most 
suitable  to  annoy  the  enemy,  to  teach  their  hands  to  war,  and 
direct  every  shot  tbey  send.  How  must  this  animate  their 
spirits,  and  make  them  bold  as  lions  ?  They  stand  in  no  need 
of  drums  and  trumpets  to  flush  their  spirits,  and  urge  them  on 
tt>  the  fight.  As  much  as  religion  is  out  of  fashion  in  armies, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  the  strongest  proof,  that  it  is  the  proper 
bant  of  true  fortitude;  that  it  makes  the  best  soldiers,  the 
most  valiant  heroes  (!)  If  soldiers  were  men  of  religion  (!!) 
what  mighty  achievements  would  be  performed? — Religion 
most  ceriainly  makes  the  best  soldiers ;  and  when  religion  is  the 
spring  that  sets  all  a  going,  then  they  become  heroes,  and  are 
likely  to  do  valiant  exploits." 

The  preacher,  feeling  "  himself  called  upon  to  encourage 
that  important  enterprise"  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Canada, 
proceeds  to  urge  motives,  and  says  "  the  soldiers  should  be 
courageous  and  active  from  a  regard  to  God.  Every  one 
should  be  greatly  concerned  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  his 
great  name.    If  enemies  overrun  cities  and  countries  where 
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God  has  been  in  some  measure  g1ori6ed  in  the  way  of  his  holy 
institutions  and  appointments,  ought  not  those  who  have  the 
sword  put  into  their  hands,  to  wield  it  vigorously  and  dexter- 
ously to  destroy  them,  if  they  cannot  restrain  them  ?  Ought  not 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God  to  be  such  a  dear  and  sacred  point 
with  all  who  go  forth  against  enemies,  as  to  animate  them,  and 
pot  them  upon  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost^  that  they 
may  be  subdued  ?  " 

The  preacher  exhorts  that  "  every  one  be  concerned  to  have 
the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  one  of 
us  here  present  to  believe  on  his  Son,  as  we  would  be  happy 
here  and  hereafter ;  but  how  is  this  incumbent  on  those  who 
go  forth  to  war,  that  so  God  may  go  along  with  them  to  pre« 
serve  and  protect  them,  or,  if  they  fall  in  battle^hat  they  may 
indeed  die  on  the  bed  of  honor,  and  that  from  the  world  militant 
their  spirits  may  wing  away  to  the  world  triumphant  ?  " 

These  extracts  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  every  reader 
can  make  his  own  comments  on  their  glaring  incongruity  with 
a  religion  of  universal  peace  and  love.  So  great  has  been  the 
change  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  few,  if  any 
preachers  of  the  gospel  in  our  country  would  now  wish  or 
dare  to  utter  such  sentiments.  1  should  deem  it  a  libel  on  the 
piety  of  the  age,  if  not  an  insult  upon  its  common  sense, 
seriously  to  ask  if  such  views  are  consistent  with  the  gospel, 
and  destined  to  prevail  in  that  golden  era  when  swords  shall 
be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  all  nations  shall  cease  even 
from  learning  the  art  of  war  any  more. 

RECENT  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  and  grief  that  we  witness  the 
degeneracy  of  the  church  of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
We  take  no  pleasure  in  the  proof  of  such  degeneracy ;  we  look 
upon  it  with  unminded  sorrow  and  shame;  but,  when  we 
observe  the  general  impression  that  Christians  need  little  or 
no  change  in  their  views  and  habits  relative  to  the  custom  of 
war,  and  find  our  efforts  so  frequently  met  with  rebuke,  or  scorn, 
or  apathy,  even  from  good  men,  on  the  supposition  that  our 
enterprise  is  well  nigh  superfluous,  we  are  constrained  to  show 
the  necessity  of  reform  even  among  Christians  themselves. 

General  Facts. — ^The  sons  of  pious  parents  are  often  found 
in  the  camp  or  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  quite  common  in  England, 
and  all  over  Europe,  for  Christians  to  educate  one  son  for  the 
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cfaarch,  and  another  for  the  army  or  navy.  Each  service  is 
regarded  as  equally  lawful  to  the  Christian,  but  the  latter  by 
far  the  most  honorable.  We  know  a  deacon  in  one  of  our 
churches  who  has  put  his  son  on  board  a  man-of-war,  with  the 
prospect  of  his  devoting  his  life  to  the  trade  of  human  butchery, 
when  he  might  and  should  have  known  that  the  business,  aside 
from  its  glaring  contrariety  to  the  gospel,  would  be  almost  sure 
to  ruin  him  for  two  worlds.  Our  agents,  when  alluding  in 
their  lectures  to  such  points  as  this,  have  not  unfrequently 
elicited  the  fact,  that  certain  clergymen  in  the  neighborhood, 
perhaps  in  the  audience,  had  sons  at  West  Point,  or  in  the 
navy.  Such  things  are  not  uncommon,  and  prove  the  deep 
and  wide-spread  degeneracy  of  the  church. 

Military  mquisitions  in  Pnuna. — ^The  government  of 
Prussia  requires  its  subjects,  with  a  few  exceptions  for  pur- 
poses of  public  necessity  or  utility,  to  serve  three  years  in  the 
army  before  they  can  be  permitted  to  many,  or  enter  upon  any 
lawful  business.  The  whole  community  are  thus  dragooned 
into  the  war-system,  and  drugged  with  its  spirit ;  nor  can  we 
learn  that  Christians  there  have  in  any  way  breathed  the 
slightest  whisper  of  remonstrance  against  such  a  practice  as 
inconsistent  with  their  Christianity.  They  obviously  lend  it 
their  sanction  and  support ;  and  thus  have  they  become  virtual 
endorsers  for  the  whole  war-system. 

fVar- Sentiments  of  Ministers  in  Germany. — A  distinguished 
professor  in  one  of  our  theological  seminaries,  who  had  travelled 
and  resided  in  Germany,  informed  us  that  the  most  eminent 
ministers  and  theological  professors  there,  as  well  as  the  great 
body  of  Christians,  look  upon  the  war-system  as  an  ordinance 
of  Heaven,  to  be  countenanced  and  upheld  as  much  as  civil 
government.  This  we  take  to  be  the  common  sentiment  of 
Christians  through  the  world ;  and  the  fact  proves  the  extent 
and  depth  of  their  degeneracy. 

Ministers  in  England  advocates  of  the  Opium  War. — 
Our  readers  know  well  the  atrocious  character  of  this  war,  as 
clear  an  outrage  on  law,  and  right,  and  decency  as  was  ever 
attempted ;  and  yet  there  are  in  Great  Britain  ministers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  preachers  of  that  gospel  which  bids  us  love 
our  enemies,  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  who  insist  on  the  propriety, 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  England  to  wage  this  abominable 
war  against  China.    We  trust  they  will  be  found  in  a  lean 
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minority;  but  whole  Christian  coromunities  have  sanctioned 
wars  equally  unjusti6able,  and  probably  this  would  fifty  years 
ago  have  passed  with  scarce  a  rebuke  from  the  Christian  world* 
Not  a  few  professed  Christians  and  Christian  ministers  in 
certain  sections  of  our  own  country,  went  strongly  for  the  Texan 
war,  the  Canadian  war,  and  the  proposal  of  a  war  in  the  last 
resort  for  the  settlement  of  our  north-eastern  boundaiy. 

Rewioval  of  NapoleatCs  Remains  to  France. — ^AU  our 
readers  have  learned  with  what  a  burst  of  wild  enthusiasm  the 
proposal  was  hailed  by  the  French,  for  removing  the  ashes  of 
this  prince  of  wholesale  murderers  from  Helena  to  the  land  he 
bad  immortalized  by  his  gigantic  crimes.  The  man  that  had 
sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  his  mad  ambition  three  millions  of 
her  children,  and  drenched  a  continent  in  tears  and  blood,  they 
are  now  eager  to  honor  with  the  costliest  monuments  that 
modem  art  can  raise ;  nor  do  we  hear  from  the  Christians  in 
France,  or  even  from  the  mass  of  them  in  any  other  country, 
a  single  remonstrance  against  the  project  as  unchristian  or 
unwise. 

..--  Comphtum  of  the  Bunker  ESU  Monument — ^The  delay 
of  this  work  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  notorious  failure 
of  all  the  efforts  made  by  onr  first  men  to  secure  the  means 
for  its  completion,  have  formed  a  pretty  unequivocal  commen- 
tary on  the  progress  of  pacific  sentiments  among  the  people. 
It  has  been  an  eye-sore  to  the  men  whose  character  was  so 
proudly  committed  to  the  project ;  and  we  confess  our  surprise 
that,  with  so  great  an  amount  of  wealth  at  their  command, 
they  should  have  allowed  it  to  remain  so  long  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach  to  the  waning  spirit  of  war.  But,  after  the  failure 
of  we  know  not  how  many  schemes,  they  at  length  appealed 
to  the  women ;  and  this  proposal  of  a  Grand  Fair  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  monument  designed  to  commemorate  a  scene  of 
mutual  butchery  between  nominal  Christians,  was  encouraged 
and  applauded  by  Christian  editors,  by  members  of  our  church- 
es, and  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  We  have  listened 
in  vain  to  catch  a  single  echo  of  remonstrance  from  the  Chris- 
tian community  ;  we  have  found  notices  of  invitation  to  work 
lor  the  Fair  posted  in  some  of  our  churches ;  and  on  the  com- 
mittee of  ladies  appointed,  or  volunteering,  to  superintend  its 
arrangements,  we  find  the  name  of  the  wife  of  an  evangelical 
clergyman,  and  the  names,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of  several 
church-members.    The  whole  project  of  the  monument  is 
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part  and  parcel  of  the  war-system ;  and  here  we  find  the 
church,  by  her  menibers  and  her  ministers,  lending  an  express 
or  implicit  sanction  to  that  system  of  blood,  revenge  and 
crime. 

A  Battle  between  Pagans  and  Missionaries. — ^The  papers 
recently  gave  a  revolting  account  of  a  conflict  between  several 
missionaries  in  Africa,  and  a  party  of  natives.  The  latter, 
probably  in  consequence  of  provocations  from  the  colonists  in 
Liberia,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  Heddington  ;  and  Rev.  G. 
S.  Brown,  one  of  the  missionaries,  tells  us,  apparently  with 
great  zest  and  glee,  how  he  and  his  brethren  "  stood  their 
ground,  and  cut  them  down  like  mowers  cutting  grass ;"  how 
they  ^'  poured  down  upon  them  a  stream  of  lead  with  muskets 
which  we  knew  would  go  at  every  snap  ; "  how  they  '^  stood 
side  by  side,  with  two  muskets  apiece,  throwing  buckshot  into 
their  boweb,  hearts  and  brains,  like  a  tornado ; "  how  when 
the  assailants  turned  and  dragged  off  their  fallen  leader, 
Harris  and  Demery  were  ^^  peppering  their  hams  with 
buckshot ; "  bow  they  "  fired  into  the  groups  as  they  were 
gathering  up  their  dead  to  tote  off; "  how,  as  they  went  over 
the  battle-ground,  ^'  there  was  blood  and  brains  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  path  was  one  complete  gore,  it  stood  in  puddles ; 
and  we  picked  up  their  fingers  by  the  way-side." 

Here  is  the  war-spirit  rife  enough;  and  yet  this  bloody  af- 
fair, as  an  exemplification  of  the  war-principle,  has  called 
forth  scarce  a  rebuke  from  the  press.  Some  disapprove  the 
coarse,  almost  brutal  manner  in  which  Brown  tells  the  story, 
yet  aver  that  few  would  have  acted  differently  in  the  same 
circumstances.  This  we  presume  to  be  the  common  senti- 
'  ment  of  even  the  Christian  community  ;  and  if  it  is,  does  it 
not  prove  their  deep  degeneracy  from  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  urgent  need  of  reform 
in  this  respect  ? 

Making  Weapons  of  War. — Is  it  right  for  a  Christian  to 
employ  his  capital  in  making  swords,  bayonets,  pistols,  and 
other  instruments  of  war?  He  that  coins  and  passes  bad  mon- 
ey, only  cheats,  without  destroying  his  fellow-men,  yet  is  pun- 
ished by  law.  None  of  the  Essenes,  a  sect  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, would  make  instruments  of  war.  Tub|l-Cain  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  sword-maker ;  an  employment  that  doubtless 
contributed  largely  to  those  troubles  whereby  ^  the  earth  was 
'filled  with  y.'olence.' 
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WAR  AND  WOMEN. 

THE   SOLDIEft   HUSBAND. 

<  Why  go  to  the  battle,  dearest  ?'  said  the  wife  to  her  husband. 

*  Because  we  are  oppressed — aud  I  owe  my  life  to  my  coun- 
try ;  and  you,  ray  love,  would  not  wish  your  husband  a  laggard 
where  honor  or  duty  called  him,  because  danger  stood  in  the 
way.' 

'  No ;  if  we  could  be  certain  that  either  honor  or  duty  called, 
I  would  be  the  last  to  detain  you  ;  though  if  you  were  killed, 
I  could  look  to  God  alone  for  support  or  comfort  in  my  desola- 
tion ;  but  remember,  when  you  speak  of  patriotism,  that  those 
opposed  to  you  have  the  same  feelings  as  you,  and  were  your 
friends  and  associates.     Must  they  be  wrong  ?'  • 

But  he  listened  not  to  her  arguments ;  and  taking  one  long 
kiss,  he  laughed  at  her  fears  as  he  galloped  to  join  his  comrades. 
She  was  a  woman,  and  reasoned  from  her  cowardice. 

It  was  after  a  skirmish  that  the  soldier  walked  the  battle- 
field, amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  and,  as  he  drove  away 
the  birds  of  prey  eagerly  hovering  over  them,  and  listened  to 
the  groans  of  agony,  and  the  curses  of  despair  of  those  whose 
happiness  he  had  daily  witnessed,  be  reflected  whether  any 
cause  could  justify  so  much  misery.  He  doubted  whether 
those  men  would  risk  every  thing  to  sustain  a  cause  plainly 
wrong,  where  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  and  so  much  must  be 
8acri6ced  ;  and,  remembering  that  they  who  had  persuaded  him 
to  seek  the  lives  of  his  neighbors,  risked  nothing  by  their  pa- 
triotism, and  shunning  the  danger  they  persuaded  others  to  en- 
counter, seemed  avaricious  of  any  thing  but  the  glory  they 
extolled,  he  saw  that  a  few  mean  politicians  were  the  country 
be  was  serving,  and  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  avenge  an 
imaginary  wrong  by  a  real  injury.  And  he  felt  that  patriotism 
might  be  a  crime.  Then  his  fond  young  wife,  anxious  and 
alone,  mourning  his  absence,  and  constantly  trembling  at  the 
perils  he  encountered,  came  over  his  mind.  He  realized  her 
miserable  uncertainty ;  and,  shuddering  at  her  desolation  if  he 
should  be  slain,  he  wept.  But  the  trumpet  sounded  ;  disci- 
pline drove  all  softer  feelings  from  his  heart,  and  he  rushed 
foremost  in  the'  battle's  charge — ^a  reckless  instrument  of  de- 
struction.   Gallantly  be  dashed  on,  if  that  can  be  called  gal« 
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laDt  where  all  thought  is  driven  from  the  miDd,  and  the  man 
sees  nought  but  the  foe  before  him ;  his  white  plume  could  be 
seen  tossing  above  the  smoke,  far  in  advance  of  his  men  ;  the 
square  he  was  charging  fired ;  his  horse  fell,  and  his  comrades 
trampled  over  him  on  their  way  to  victory.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  a  pit  with  some  hundred  others ;  and  bis  name 
was  omitted  in  the  despatch  which  told  the  story  of  the  battle 
in  which  he  fell.  , 

And  thus  ends  the  life  of  a  soldier ! 


THE  MAID  OF  MOSCOW  : 

OR  WAR  FATAL  TO   THE  HAPPINESS  OF  WOMEN. 

Moscow  was  in  ruins ;  and  the  French  soldiers  while  eagerly' 
searching  evei^  part  of  a  ruined  church,  perceived  a  lamp  at 
the  end  of  a  dark  gallery,  glimmering  on  a  small  altar.  Thej 
immediately  proceeded  towards  it,  and  found  there  a  young 
female  elegantly  dressed,  and  kneeling  in  the  attitude  of  devo- 
tion. At  the  noise  of  the  soldiers  the  unhappy  girl  screamed 
violently,  and  fell  into  a  swoon.  In  this  condition  she  was 
carried  before  a  French  general.  Her  countenance,  in  which 
grief  and  despair  were  equally  blended,  was  irresistibly  inter- 
esting. As  her  recollection  returned,  she  seemed  to  deprecate 
the  care  that  had  been  taken  in  recalling  her  to  life.  The 
general  begged  her  to  relate  her  misfortunes. 

'  Of  what  use,'  said  she,  *  would  it  be  to  mention  to  you  the 
woes  of  a  house  that  will  be  soon  annihilated.  Suffice  it,  that 
the  name  of  my  father  b  celebrated  in  the  history  of  your 
empire,  and  that  he  is  now  serving  with  distinction  in  the  ar- 
my which  is  gloriously  fighting  in  derence  of  our  country. 

'  My  name  is  Paulowna.  On  the  day  preceding  your  en- 
trance into  Moscow,  I  was  to  have  been  united  to  one  of  the 
Joung  warriors  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
lajaisk.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  nuptial  solemnities,  my 
father  was  informed  that  the  French  were  at  the  gates  of  the 
city !  and,  suspending  our  marriage,  and  taking  my  husband 
with  him,  they  hastened  to  join  the  army.  Our  anxieties  grew 
apace.  The  next  morning,  as  I  sat  with  our  afflicted  family, 
we  heard  the  roar  of  cannon.  The  noise  evidently  came  near- 
er; and  we  no  longer  doubted  that  we  must  quit  Moscow. 
We  instantly  fled ;  but  when  we  arrived  uear  the  Kremlin,  an 
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immense  crowd  met  us,  and  rushing  hastily  by,  parted  me 
from  my  mother  and  sbters.  I  endeavored  to  call  them  by 
my  cries ;  but  the  noise  of  arms,  and  the  shouts  of  an  infuriat- 
ed populace  entirely  overpowered  my  feeble  voice. 

*  The  French  meanwhile  penetrated  into  the  town,  and 
driving  all  before  them,  advanced  towards  the  Kremlin.  To 
find  a  shelter  from  their  excesses,  I  ran  with  many  others  into 
the  citadel,  which  was  considered  as  a  place  of  security.  As 
I  could  not  mix  with  the  combatants,  I  retired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  seeking  refuge  among  the  graves  of  the  czars. 
Kneeling  near  the  sepulchres,  I  was  invoking  the  manes  of 
those  illustrious  founders  of  our  countty,  when  on  a  sudden 
some  brutal  soldiers  broke  in  upon  my  retreat,  and  dragged  me 
from  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum.' 

When  the  wretched  girl  had  finished  her  story,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  throwing  herself  at  the  general's 
feet,  implored  him  to  respect  ber  virtue,  and  restore  her  to  her 
relatives.  The  general,  pretending  to  pity  her  misfortunes, 
pledged  himself  to  relieve  them.  He  offered  her  his  house  as 
a  protection,  and  promised  to  use  his  endeavors  to  discover  her 
father  and  distressed  mother;  but  this  apparent  generosity  was 
only  a  snare  to  deceive  the  innocent  Paulowna,  and  make  hei> 
as  he  did,  the  victim  of  his  treachery  and  brutal  passions. 

This  tale  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  occurs  m  the  capture 
of  every  city ;  and  an  extract  from  Labaume,  an  eye-witness 
of  what  he  relates,  may  suggest  the  extent  to  which  such 
deeds  of  hell  were  perpetrated.  "  The  terrific  dread  which 
reigned  in  every  mind,  was  heightened  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  the  shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  were  massa- 
cred, and  the  cries  of  young  females  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  palpitating  bosoms  of  their  mothers,  and  whose  ineffectual 
struggles  served  only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  violators. 
The  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness. No  retreat  was  safe.  No  respect  was  paid  to  no- 
bility of  blood,  innocence  of  youth,  or  tears  of  beauty." 

MOUary  Jlfomimeiils;— What  part  of  the  New  Testament  authorize 
Christiana  to  erect  rooouroenta  in  eommemoration  of  human  slaugh- 
ter and  Double  men-killers  ?    Is  it  not  a  oagan  practice  ?    Tamer- 
lane built  a  monument  of90,000buroaD  beads;  Indiana  ornament 
their  wigwams  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies ;  some  of  the  Bouih 
Sea  islanders  after  a  war  exhibit  human  bones  in  fanciful  work  ;  en^ 
among  the  Dyakers  on  an  island  in  the  East  Indian  Ocean,  no  yeuns 
f  man  is  permitted  to  marry,  till  he  can  present  bis  bnde  wItU  ^  ^^ 

tain  number  of  scalps  or  skulls  aa  testimonials  of  his  cberectiev 
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TtfB  WARHIOB  in7N. 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  welfare  of  women  is  seen  more  or  less 
by  all ;  but  few  suspect  the  extent  and  baleful  efficacy  of  its  influence 
on  their  character.  The  spirit  of  war  unsexes  a  woman ;  and,  when 
that  spirit  is  rife  and  rampant  in  a  community,  it  insinuates  a  sort  of 
moral  gangrene  into  the  bosom  even  of  its  female  members.  Few 
battle/ have  in  modern  times  been  fought  in  which  women  in  dis- 
guise were  not  engaged;  from  the  gay  and  splendid  saloons  of  Paris 
have  gone  forth  some  of  her  most  accomplished  females  to  mingle  ia 
the  hot  and  fierce  excitements  of  the  battle-field;  and  the  following 
authentic  narrative,  taken  from  a  work  by  the  Dutchess  d'Abrantea^ 
will  show  into  what  a  monster  war  can  transform  even  a  woman. 

Bona  Cataliva  ds  E&aso  was  bom  at  Sebastian,  in  138£k  Ck>ns- 
pelled  to  take  the  veil,  she  escaped  from  the  convent ;  and,  having 
assumed  male  attire  to  elude  capture,  she  concealed  her  sex  for 
many  years,  and  meanwhile  fought  in  the  New  World  with  so  mack 
bravery  as  to  be  appointed  ensign. 

The  nun-ensign  loved  play  with  a  sort  of  frens^ ;  and  the  vio- 
lence of  her  temper  rendered  her  disgusting  to  those  who  only 
sought  amusement  in  it  She  was,  therefore,  dreaded  in  the  gaming 
bouse,  which  she  always  made  a  point  of  visiting  whenever  she 
arrived  in  a  town  in  which  any  existed.  One  day  after  her  return 
to  La  Conception,  she  was  losing.  A  dispute  arose  about  a  throw ; 
the  banker  wanted  to  speak,  but  she  ordered  him  to  be  silent  He 
replied  in  a  word  so  insulting,  that  Cataliiia  became  frantic  with 
rage.  '  Dare  to  repeat  that  word,'  said  she.  The  unhappy  man  did 
BO,  and  had  scarcely  uttered  it,  ere  Catalina's  sword  was  buried  in 
his  heart  At  this  moment  a  young  and  noble  Castilian,  Don  Fran* 
CISCO  Paraga,  auditor  general  of  Chili,  entered  the  room.  With  the 
authority  ef  his  rank  and  office,  he  ordered  the  ensign  to  leave  the 
house.  Catalina  cast  a  glance  of  bitter  contempt  at  him,  and  made 
no  other  reply  than  to  draw  her  dagger,  her  sword  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  banker.  Don  Francisco  repeated  bis 
order  in  a  louder  and  more  commanding  voice,  and  at  the  same 
time  seized  Catalina  by  the  upper  part  of  her  doublet,  in  order  to 
enforce  her  obedience.  As  she  felt  his  hand  touch  her  bosom,  she 
for  a  moment  became  an  indignant  woman ;  but  the  stem  and  cruel 
soldier  soon  aveneed  the  outraged  female.  Raising  her  left  arno, 
she  stabbed  Don  Francisco  in  the  face,  and  her  dagger  penetrated 
through  his  two  cheeks.  Then  brandishing  her  sword  and  dagger, 
and  casting  a  terrible  look  around  the  room,  she  sprang  upon  the 
stairs,  and  disappeared  before  the  terrified  spectators  could  sum* 
mon  resolution  to  stop  her. 

But  thoueh  Catalina  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  house^ 
she  knew  that  the  vengeance  of  the  man  she  had  wounded  would 
be  dreadful.  She  fully  understood  her  situation,  and  the  moment 
her  fury  was  appeased,  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  oho 
had  hrougbl  upon  bonNl£    There  was  only  one  oiode  of  avertkig  it ; 
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that  was  to  seek  the  nDction  of  the  cathedral,  and  thence  retire  to 
the  adjoining  convent  of  San  Francisco.  She  had  scarcely  reached 
her  asylum,  when  the  governor  arrived,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers, 
and  Catalina  was  blockaded  six  months.  It  seemed  no  doubt  sin. 
gular  to  her — ^but  to  her  alone,  who  knew  herself  to  be  an  apostate 
nun — ^that  she  should  thus  be  besieged  in  a  monastery,  not  for  viola- 
tion of  her  first  vows,  but  for  having  killed  two  men  with  her  woman's 
hand  and  her  tiger's  heart. 

She  had  a  friend  in  her  regiment,  Don  Juan  de  Silva,  ensign  of 
another  company.  One  day  he  came  to  see  her ;  she  was  walking 
alone  and  under  the  gloomy  arcades  of  the  church,  uttering  blas- 
phemies against  the  seclusion  which  was  becoming  insupportable 
to  her.  Don  Juan  had  just  had  a  quarrel  of  so  serious  a  nature  that 
the  satisfaction  he  required  could  not  be  deferred  till  the  morrow, 
but  was  to  have  been  given  at  11  o'clock  the  same  night.  On  the 
rising  of  the  moon,  the  two  adversaries  were  to  meet  in  a  wood  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  ramparts.  *Butl  have  no  second,'  siiid 
Don  Juan, '  and  I  am  come  to  request  you  will  perform  that  office 
for  me.'  The  nun  started  at  the  appeal ;  this  confidence  in  her 
courage  sent  a  thrill  through  her  heart :  after  a  little  delay,  she  con- 
sented to  attend  him  as  his  second. — The  moon  had  not  yet  risen  ; 
the  sky  was  overcast,  the  weather  stormy,  and  not  a  star  to  be  seen. 
They  found  Juan's  adversary  with  his  second,  waiting  for  them. 
He  who  was  to  fight  with  Don  Juan  was  a  knight  of  St.  Jago,  nam- 
ed Don  Francisco  de  Rojas.  The  moment  he  per(!eived  them  com- 
ing towards  him,  he  advanced  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  took  off  his 
cloak  and  sombrero,  and,  addressing  Don  Juan,  observed  that  all 
reconciliation  between  them  being  impossible,  they  had  better  not 
waste  in  useless  words  the  time  that  might  be  more  advantageously 
employed  in  the  work  of  vengeance. — Don  Juan  bowed  in  silent 
acquiescence,  drew  his  sword,  and  the  combat  began.  Meanwhile, 
the  two  seconds  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  and  close  to  the  combat- 
ants, took  care  of  the  capas  and  sombreros^  concealing,  however,  their 
faces  from  each  other,  which  Catalina  was  most  anxious  to  do. 
They  would  perhaps  have  quitted  each  other  without  recognition, 
had  not  Catalina,  on  seeins  Don  Juan  receive  a  wound  and  stagger, 
cried  out, '  That  was  the  blow  of  a  base  and  cowardly  traitor!' 

*Thou  liest!'  replied  the  second  of  Don  Francisco  de  Rojas. 

Catalina  approached  the  stranger  with  her  dagger  in  her  hand ;  in 
an  instant  two  blades  of  steel  sparkled  in  the  shade;  and  the  silence 
of  the  forest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  strife  of  the  two 
principals  only,  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  deadly  combat,  arising 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  insatiable  thirst  of  a  woman  for  blood. 
Scarcely^^were  the  hostile  weapons  opposed  to  each  other,  ere  Den 
Francisco's  friend  fell,  mortally  wounded.  He  asked  for  a  priest 
On  hearing  the  agonized  C17  of  her  victim,  Catalina's  heart  became 
vulnerable  for  the  first  time.  She  though  she  knew  the  voice ;  and, 
leaning  over  the  dying  man,  she  recognized  by  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon,  features  that  struck  her  with  remorse. — '  Who  are  you, 
then  r'  she  asked,  as  if  reproaching  her  victim  with  the  crime  she  had 
committed. — 'Captain  Michael  de  Erase,'  replied  the  dying  man* 

The  unhappy  woman  had  killed  her  brother." 
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A   GLIAfPSE   AT  OUR   NAVY. 

Continued  from^  McJ>rallyU  **  EviU  and  Mutn  in  Uie  Mtval  and  Mer» 

chant  Servict.*' 

Seteritt  of  PuinsHHENTS — "  I  was  on  board  the  Lexington,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  1821  to  1824,  and  during  the  first  part  of 
her  cruise,  several  seyere  and  unjust  punishments  took  place.  The 
captain  was  a  kind  man,  but  oflen  very  passionate,  and  when  so,  v^ry 
unjust.  He  allowed  no  punishment  on  board  but  what  he  inflicted 
himself;  but  he  sometimes  went  far  beyond  the  law  in  punishing 
petty  offences.  When  we  were  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  men 
were  put  on  allowance,  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  on  board 
being  likely  to  run  short  Having  gone  from  a  warm  climate  to  a 
cold  one,  their  appetites  increased  and  made  the  allowance  too  little, 
and  this  created  a  ferment  among  the  crew.  One  day  they  had 
been  called  aft,  and  a  vehement  lecture  read  them  by  the  captain  ; 
they  were  sent  forward;  and  one  man  made  some  remark,  which 

was  overheard  by  Lieutenant  J.  S ^gs,  who  immediately  reported 

it  to  the  captain.  All  hands  were  instantly  called  to  witness  punish- 
ment. The  marines  were  turned  out  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the 
captain  brought  a  pair  of  ship's  pistols  from  the  cabin,  loaded  with 
bail  cartridges,  which  he  laid  upon  the  capstan ;  the  man  was  then 
ordered  to  strip,  which  he  did  without  a  murmur,  as  he  knew  that 
to  attempt  to  appease  the  captain  would  be  like  tr3ring  to  stop  the 
sea  from  raging.  He  was  seized  up,  and  received  twenty-four  lashes 
without  a  stop.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  being  in  so  high 
a  latitude,  but  the  man  bore  his  punishment  in  silence ;  his  lips 
writhed,  but  no  complaint  escaped  him.  He  was  taken  down,  and 
warned  not  to  grumble  about  provisions  again,  under  penalty  of 
receiving  twice  the  number  of  lashes.  He  spoke  not,  but  those  who 
looked  upon  his  calmness,  knew  that  it  was  the  calmness  of  resolu- 
tion. Had  Captain  D.  lived  until  that  man  returned  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  been  bad  for  both  of  them.  This  punishment 
was  inflicted  directly  contrary  to  law,  for  it  declares  that  a  captain 
shall  only  punish  a  private,  and  this  man  was  a  petty  ofiScer;  be 
shall  not  punish  beyond  twelve  lashes ;  and  yet  he  inflicted  twenty- 
four. 

^About  the  same  time  a  more  severe  punishment  took  place.  Wm. 
Mclntire,  a  tailor,  who  was  employed  by  the  captain  in  his  cabin, 
had  persuaded  one  of  the  cabin  boys  to  give  him  some  of  the 
captain's  brandy,  which  the  steward  missed,  and  reported.  The 
man  was  not  drunk,  but  he  had  drank  the  brandy,  and  for  so  doing 
was  brought  to  the  gangway  and  punished  with  three  dozen  lashes 
upon  the  bare  back.  It  was  his  first  and  last  flogging ;  he  did  not 
long  survive  it ;  it  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  he  never  more  held 
up  his  head.  He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death,  on  the  bleak,  barren 
Falkland  Islands,  far  from  his  home  and  friends.  I  dare  the  medical 
men  that  were  on  board  that  ship  to  say  that  he  did  not  die  in  con- 
sequence of  the  flogging  he  received,  and  the  victim  of  cruelty  and 
oppression. 

^  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  some  time  afterwards,  a  number  of  men  bad 
been  confined  in  irons,  and  were  brought  to  the  gangway  to  be 
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EUDished;  one  of  them,  Collin  Lamont,  said,  loud  enough  to  be 
eard  by  the  captain,  when  he  was  ordered  to  lake  off  his  shirt,  *  if 
you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  soon  make  a  ship  of  her.'  The 
captain's  passion  so  overcame  him  that  he  did  not  wait  to  draw  bis 
sword,  but  beat  the  man  about  the  head  and  face  with  it  in  the 
scabbard,  for  some  time ;  and  when  his  strength  failed,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  to  the  gratings,  and  inflicted  thirty-eight  lashes 
upon  his  bare  back,  and  would  have  gone  further,  but  the  surgeon 
interfered,  and  declared  the  man  to  be  unable  to  bear  any  more  at 
that  time.  He  was  taken  from  the  gratings,  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  put  into  double  irons,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  a  second 
part  of  the  punishment  intended  for  him ;  but  the  passion  which 
overruled  the  captain  when  he  first  punished  him,  gave  way  to 
reason,  and  he  ordered  him  to  be  released. 

The  Navy  a  Nursery  or  Intemperance. — "  Great  efforts  have 
lately  been  made  to  suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  and  that 
vice,  as  it  exists  in  the  public  service,  must  certainly  be  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  public  notice.  The  present  ration  directly  favors 
intemperance,  and  counteracts  every  effort  made  by  philanthropic 
individuals  to  better  the  condition  of  seamen,  by  raising  them  to 
that  standing  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  which  their  services  so 
much  entitle  them,  in  a  political  sense.  As  long  as  the  ration 
remains  as  it  now  is,  an  appetite  will  be  created  for  strong  drink, 
and  that  appetite  will  increase,  just  as  long  as  the  means  of  admin, 
istering  to  it  can  be  procured ;  and  just  so  long  as  that  is  the  case, 
every  means  and  plan  of  reformation  will  be  rendered  abortive. 
Take  that  away,  and  the  minds  of  seamen  will  be  fitted  to  receive 
that  instruction,  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need  of.  A  seaman 
who  has  for  the  period  of  three  years  drunk  half  a  pint  of  ardent 
spirits  every  day,  has  acquired  a  habit  that  will,  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten,  only  end  with  life,  and  that  life  will  be  shortened  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed. 

^  Just  so  long  as  spirits  are  allowed,  all  attempts  to  improve  the 
man-of-war's- man  will  be  time  and  labor  lost.  Private  individuals 
and  societies  may  build  up,  but  the  law  will  pull  down,  destroy  and 
trample  the  very  foundation  of  the  goodly  fabric  to  the  dust.  The 
law  allows  the  seaman  half  a  pint  of  spirits  a  day,  and  directs  him 
to  be  flogged  if  he  gets  drunk.  This  is  a  manifest  contradiction ; 
give  a  man  spirits,  and  punish  him  for  drinking  it 

^  There  is  another  very  important  reason  why  spirits  should  be 
discontinued,  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated,  which  ought 
to  be  duly  considered.  When  a  seaman  is  on  the  sick  report,  on 
board  of  a  vessel  of  war,  his  grog  is  stopped  by  order  of  the  surgeon, 
as  drinking  it  would  prevent  the  system  from  concurring  with  the 
use  of  medicine.  This  induces  many  to  allow  a  certain  disease, 
which  is  common  to  seamen,  to  prey  on  them  until  it  becomes  so 
wrought  into  the  system,  that  it  very  often  can  never  be  thoroughly 
eradicated,  or  at  least  not  without  subjecting  the  sufferer  to  a  course 
of  medicine,  and  the  use  of  mercury,  which  destroys  his  constitution 
for  ever.  When  this  disease  is  first  discovered  by  an  individual,  it 
might  easily  be  cured  by  a  proper  use  of  medicine ;  but  he  will  not 
report  himself,  nor  state  his  situation  to  the  surgeon,  for  by  so  doing 
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his  grog  would  be  stopped.  It  also  ofteu  happens  that  men,  when 
they  are  on  the  sick  list,  represent  themselves  in  a  much  better 
state  than  they  actually  are,  in  order  to  get  off  the  sick  list,  so  that 
they  can  draw  their  grog  again.  They  may  go  off  the  sick  list,  drink 
their  grog^  and  drive  round  the  decks  for  a  time^  and  at  length  are 
compelled  to  go  on  the  surgeon's  hands  again,  in  a  great  deal  worse 
state  than  in  the  first  place.  When  asked  why  they  do  not  go  on 
the  sick  report,Miey  reply,  'do  you  think  I  want  to  lose  my  grog?' 
This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  many  aggravated  cases  of  this 
disease  on  board  of  our  vessels  of  war.  The  surgeon  is  not  aware 
of  its  existence  until  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to  defy  his  skill,  and  the 
power  of  medicine,  except  such  as,if  used,  will  ruin  the  constitution. 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  this  nature,  and  evei7  surgeon  in 
the  navy  will  coniirm  the  same. 

The  Navt  ▲  Hotbed  of  Licentiousness. — ''When  I  was  on 
board  of  the  ship  of  the  line  Delaware,  the  first  cruise  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  in  Port  Mahon,  these  women  were  allowed  to  come 
on  board  twice  each  week,  and  I  have  seen  ^\e  hundred  of  those 
lost,  degraded  creatures,  on  board  at  a  time ;  and  if  there  is  a  demor- 
alizing spectacle  to  be  looked  upon,  that  was  one.  All  the  decks 
full  of  them — between  the  guns  and  in  every  direction  were  these 
women  to  be  seen  with  the  seamen ;  and  such  things  I  believe  are 
still  allowed  in  that  port,  and  others  on  that  station. 

"Many  men  have  contracted  the  seeds  of  a  disease  that  rendered 
them  loathsome  to  themselves  and  others  while  living,  and  consigned 
them  to  an  early  grave,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  present 
customs  of  the  navy.  How  chaplains  can  acquit  themselves  for  not 
exposing  such  lewdness  and  debauchery,  is  left  for  the  reverend 
gentlemen  to  say.  They  cannot  plead  ignorance ;  for  such  things 
take  place  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  hoard  of  most  of  our 
vessels  of  war,  when  in  Port  Mahon,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Syracuse. 

^  When  we  cannot  employ  our  ships  of  war  in  a  more  proper 
manner  than  the  Delaware  was,  during  her  first  cruise,  we  had  better 
let  them  rot  at  our  navy  yards,  than  be  used  to  draw  money  from 
the  public,  to  be  squandered  amongst  pimps  and  prostitutes,  in  Port 
Mahon,  and  thereby  corrupting  both  men  and  officers.  What 
experience  could  midshipmen  get,  on  board  of  that  ship,  to  qualify 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  lieutenants?  The  consequence  of 
her  lying  so  long  in  port,  was,  that  nearly  every  officer  got  deeply  in 
debt,  and  had  to  get  remittances  from  home, — and  those  who  could 
not,  had  to  join  other  vessels  and  live  upon  their  rations,  until  their 
debts  were  paid ;  and  several  were  tried  by  a  court  martial,  for 
fraud,  when  Commodore  Biddle  took  command  of  the  squadron. 
Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected,  where  young  men  were 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  every  third  day,  in  a  port  where  beauty  only 
makes  a  victim  more  conspicuous,  sets  a  higher  price  upon  prostitu- 
tion, and  where  virtue  is  pandered  for  money,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
I  have  said  virtut.  There  is  not  such  a  word  in  their  whole  vocab. 
ulary:  the  seeds  of  it  are  seldom  if  ever  sown;  and  ifvo,  it  ra 
crushed  in  the  bud,  or  before  it  can  ripen  into  maturity.  This  being 
the  case,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  young  officers  would  escape 
contamination,  either  of  body  or  mind." 
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A  SOLDIER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

Life  of  WiUiam  B.  Lighlon.    18  mo.  pp.  228.    Concord,  N.  H.    1836. 

The  writer  of  this  narrative  is  the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  Bom  in 
1805,  near  Boston,  in  England,  and  treated  on  account  of  his  way- 
ward conduct,  with  coldness  and  severity  by  his  parents,  he  resolved, 
after  wandering  for  some  time  in  want  and  distress,  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  army,  and  succeeded,  after  four  or  five  unsuccessful  efforts,  in 
enlisting  at  the  age  of  fifteen  into  a  regiment  then  stationed  in 
Canada.  He  went  first  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  thence  he  soon  came 
across  the  ocean  to  join  his  regiment  in  Montreal ;  and,  after  five 
years  of  crime  and  suffering,  after  being  sentenced  to  death  ibr 
stealing  an  ofilcer's  horse  to  facilitate  his  escape  fi-om  the  army,  and 
being  confined,  as  a  commutation  of  punishment,  in  the  prison  at 
Quebec,  he  fled  from  prison  to  this  country  in  1825.  While  a  prisr 
oner,  he  had  become  hopefully  pious ;  and  it  seems  that  he  had,  at 
the  date  of  this  publication,  been  for  several  years  a  local  Methodist 
preacher  in  New  Hampshire. 

We  cannot  commend  this  book  for  the  elegance  of  its  style,  or  the 
variety  and  value  of  its  matter ;  but,  as  it  details  a  few  years  of  a 
soldier's  life,  we  are  glad  to  lay  it  under  contribution  to  our  cause. 
He  tells  ns  he  enlisted  ^  from  absolute  necessity,"  and  adds,  that 
^vast  numbers  of  the  honest,  industrious  poor  in  England,  driven  to 
destitution  through  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  oppression  of 
government,  enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy  as  a  refuge  from  their 
impending  miseries.  The  prime  cause  was  the  general  distress 
prevalent  among  the  laboring  class ;  and  very  many  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  poor  were  from  imperious  necessity  driven  into 
the  army  as  an  asylum  firom  threatened  starvation." 

pAocuREMEirT  OF  SoLBisRB. — Mark  the  least  exceptionable  mode 
of  procuring  soldiers.  ^  The  sergeant,  before  enlistin^f  me,  took  me 
to  the  standard;  and,  after  many  a  flaming  description  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  soldier's  life,  I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
enlisted  for  Ijfe,  The  reasons  are  obvious.  I  was  an  inexperienced 
boy ;  I  was  courted  by  flatterers  who  seduced  me  by  their  bewitch- 
ing descriptions  of  a  soldier's  life ;  1  had  alienated  my  parents  too 
much  to  think  of  returning  home ;  I  was  in  utter  destitution  and 
misery." 

Moral  Charactcr  or  Warriors. — ^Here  are  the  £t  materials 
for  an  army  or  a  navy ;  and  it  is  very  common  in  England,  if  not 
through  Christendom,  to  release  criminals  firom  the  prisons,  and 
even  firom  the  gallows,  on  condition  of  their  entering  the  service. 
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**  While  in  prison  at  Qaebec,  a  ship  of  the  line  arriTed  in  the 
harbor,  the  officers  of  which  visited  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  some  able-bodied  men  to  go  on  board  for  the  service. 
The  keepers  of  the  prison  admitted  us  all  into  their  presence,  when 
they  ask^  us  if  we  were  willing  to  volunteer  to  go  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  to  which  we  all  answered  in  the  affirmative.  They  then 
proceeded  to  take  down  our  names,  &c.,  telling  us  they  should  send 
for  us  in  a  few  days." 

DiSAFPOINTMEirr  OF  NEW.  ReCRUITS,  AND  THE  ORDINARY  TREAT- 
MENT OF  Soldiers. — ^'^  The  hour  of  embarkation  at  length  arrived, 
and  aAer  a  few  hours'  pleasant  sail  we  landed  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  proceeded  on  our  march  to  the  garrison,  near  New- 
port, at  which  place  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening.  On  the  day 
following  we  were  inspected  by  the  board  of  officers  for  that  purpose, 
and  sent  to  our  respective  detachments,  where  we  immediately  com- 
menced our  new  profession.  And  soon  I  found  by  painful  experi- 
ence, that  a  soldier's  life  was  far  from  being  so  easy  and  pleasing  as 
1  had  been  taught  to  believe.  I  soon  found  that  toil  and  fatigue  were 
incident  to  bis  life ;  and  that  the  plea  of  youth  and  inexperience 
could  not  be  admitted,  nor  urged  as  a  ground^  for  exemption 
from  duties  which  my  strength  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  perform. 
I  shall  here  enter  into  a  few  particulars  of  my  experience,  that  my 
readers  may  form  some  idea  of  a  British  soldier's  life. 

'*  Having  fully  entered  upon  this  career,  I  was  sent  to  the  field  to 
become  minutely  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  my  station:  and 
notwithstanding  my  ungraceful ness  at  first,  I  was  soon  pronounced 
*JU  for  duty!  In  these  schools  for  military  instruction,  were  em- 
ployed men  of  the  most  tyrannical  dispositions,  whose  unmerciful 
proceedings  begat  in  their  scholars  feelings  of  decided  antipathy. 
The  least  ofience  offered  to  these  myrmidons,  was  resented  with  the 
most  brutal  ferocity,  and  oflen  in  a  manner  totally  repugnant  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army;  which,  though  severe  in  itself,  does  not 
countenance  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  subalterns.  Their  con- 
duct towards  us,  had  it  been  known,  would  have  produced  an 
expulsion.  But  fear  bound  our  lips,  and  we  submitted  ourselves  to 
these  tyrannical  monsters. 

^  But  our  trouble  did  not  end  here.  We  were  absolutely  deprived 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Our  daily  allowance  was  hut 
one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of  meat,  a  pint  of  soup,  and  a 
pint  of  tea,  with  three  or  four  potatoes,  per  man ;  which  in  itself  was 
scarcely  sufficient,  had  it  been  of  good  quality  and  measure.  Bat 
they  dealt  out  the  miserable  stuff  as  choice  as  if  it  had  been  gold. 
Our  bread  was  composed  of  the  coarsest  materials,  and  such  was 
its  adhesive  quality,  that  if  a  piece  was  thrown  against  the  wall 
there  it  would  remain. 

"In  consequence  of  this  scanty  allowance,  the  young  troops 
became  strongly  addicted  to  pilfering,  while  many,  from  a  principle 
of  honesty,  actually  endured  the  pangs  of  hunger.  So  great  was 
the  distress,  that  every  article  of  clothing  that  could  possibly  be 
spared  was  disposed  of,  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  of 
my  companions  in  military  adventure,  now  became  anxiously  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  Some  applied  to  their  parents  for  money 
to  procure  their  discharge,  which  many  of  them  obtained. 

**Avery  painful  circumstance  occurred  during  our  stay  in  this 
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place,  which  made  every  young  soldier  lament  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  almost  to  wish  he  had  never  been  born.  A  very  respectable 
young  man,  •apparently  of  sober  habits  (he  was  married),  was  so 
affected  with  a  sense  of  the  wretchedness  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself)  that  he  wrote  to  his  parents  for  money  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge. But,  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  means  from  them, 
he  adopted  a  measure,  which  not  even  his  pungent  distress  and 
pressing  want  could  possibly  justify.  He  was  roomed  with  the  pay- 
master sergeant  of  the  regiment,  and  from  him  he  secretly  purlomed 
twenty  pounds;  a  sum  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  object,  which 
he  enclosed  in  a  letter  directed  to  his  father.  The  loss,  however, 
was  soon  discovered.  For  in  lodging  it  in  the  post  office,  the  post- 
master having  fears  respecting  it,  made  inquiry  at  the  source  from 
whence  it  was  missing,  and  he  was  accordingly  imprisoned,  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  cruel  and  igno- 
minous  punishment  of  three  hundred  lashes. 

"During  his  confinement,  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  his 
situation,  and  doubtless  while  deprived  of  the  right  use  of  his  reason, 
be  wrote  an  instrument  with  his  own  blood,  in  which  he  swore 
unhallowed  allegiance  to  the  devil,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
joining  confederacy  witn  the  prince  of  darkness,  thereby  to  evade 
the  force  of  his  cruel  sentence.  This  instrument  was  discovered, 
and  presented  to  the  adjutant,  who  after  pondering  a  moment  over 
its  mysterious  contents,  laconically  observed,  "If  the  devU  is  in  him,  toe 
will  whip  him  out"  The  morning  arrived  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  and  preparations  were  made  for  its  accomplishment 
About  two  thousand  troops  were  marched  to  the  spot,  where  a 
square  of  four  men  in  depth  was  soon  formed.  Next  arrived  the 
trembling  culprit,  who  was  stripped  and  tied  to  a  triangle,  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  order  for  commanding  punishment  was 
given,  the  general  sympathy  of  the  troops  was  expressed  by  a 
universal  groan.  Every  blow  which  was  inflicted,  while  it  lacerated 
the  back  of  the  culprit,  pained  the  heart  of  every  soldier,  and  many 
turned  aside  from  beholding  the  horrid  scene.  The  bleeding  crimi- 
nal cried  in  loud  and  piercing  accents  for  pardon,  until  the  oft 
repeated  blows  created  a  deathlike  numbness  upon  the  fiesh,and  he 
became  insensible  to  pain.  At  length  from  loss  of  blood,  which 
flowed  freely  from  his  wounds,  he  fainted,  and  was  conveyed  from 
the  bnital  scene  to  the  hospital." 

Influence  op  Wae  on  the  domestic  Relations. — ^**  Already 
had  orders  arrived  for  a  detachment  to  be  sent  to  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  corps,  stationed  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  this  order,  we  were  called  to  witness  scenes  the  most 
heart-breaking  and  distressing.  Man^  of  the  new  recruits  were 
married  men,  whose  youthful  companions  had  voluntarily  followed 
them,  choosing  rather  to  endure  with  their  beloved  husbands  the 
rigors  of  a  military  life  than  to  suffer  a  painful  separation,  when  the 
commanding  officers  interfered,  and  ordered  that  all  the  women 
above  a  specified  number  should  be  forthwith  returned  to  their 
native  homes. 

"  The  day  arrived  when  this  order  was  rigorously  executed ;  when 
the  young  and  innocent  wife  was  torn  from  the  beloved  embrace  of 
her  youdiful  husband,  amid  sobs  and  tears  the  most  touching. 
Even  now,  metbinka  I  hear  the  shrill  scream  of  the  women,  as  with 
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the  deepest  agony  of  soul,  they  took  the  loDg,  last,  afiecting  farewelL 
How  wild  the  look  of  the  parent,  as  with  a  countenance  almost  like 
distraction  be  gazed  upon  his  blooming  ofispring,  which  he  loved  as 
his  own  soul.  He  must  now  leave  them,  not  to  be  well  provided 
for,  and  taken  care  of;  that  would  be  some  alleviation;  but  the 
soldier  can  have  no  such  hope ;  his  wife  is  poor,  her  family  poor,  he 
leaves  them  then  to  eictreme  poverty  and  destitution.  And  the  poor 
broken-hearted  mother, — her  case  is  worse,  far  worse !  She  leaves 
her  husband, — and  in  leaving  him,  she  leaves  her  all  on  earth,  her 
only  stay  in  life.  And  is  she  at  ease  ?  Ah  no !  The  thought  of 
jovs  for  ever  gone,  destroys  her  peace.  She  retains  a  faint  emblem 
of^  the  father,  in  her  child,  whicn  only  serves  to  tell  he  has  gone 
for  ever.  At  last  she  hears  that  her  protector  has  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  earth,  and  has  lefl  her  destitute  of  every  means  of  support, 
of  every  thing  calculated  to  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  life.  Without 
friends  or  home,  these  children  grow  up,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  wicked  world ;  they  become  common  beggars,  doomed  to  sufier 
the  miseries  of  an  ignorant  and  wretched  me ;  and  too  often  to  end 
that  life  upon  the  gallows. 

^  The  reader  may  have  asked  the  question  to  himself  was  their 
no  prospect  of  these  horror-stricken  husbands  and  wives  being 
again  united  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  not  unless  they  obtain 
their  discharge,  and  that  required  a  sum  they  would  never  be  able 
to  pay,  on  account  of  their  poverty.  The  attachment  of  these  men 
appeared  to  be  of  the  strongest  kind,  for  some  of  them  wilfully 
maimed  themselves,  that  they  might  be  considered  unfit  for  service. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  I  will  mention.  A  younff  man  as  he  was 
accompanying  his  wife  to  Cowes  to  take  his  final  leave  of  her,  and 
apparently  under  deep  concern,  requested  leave  to  step  aside  for 
a  moment,  which  was  granted,  when  secreting  himself  behind  a 
stone  bridge,  he  resolutely  cut  his  thumb  from  his  hand  vnth  a  razor 
which  he  nad  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  then  throwing  them 
both  into  an  adjoining  field,  he  jomed  the  rest  of  his  company.  His 
situation  being  observed  by  the  officer,  he  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  soon  after  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  a 
pioneer  in  the  garrison  for  life.'' 

Military  Punishmxnts. — **  We  have  often  been  called  to  witness 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  who,  for  crimes  of  different  grades 
were  brought  forward  to  receive  merited  punishment.  On  these 
occasions,  our  humane  colonel  would  turn  aside  his  head  and  weep, 
and  would  generally  remit  the  greatest  portion  of  the  unhappy 
man's  punishment ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existing  law,  he 
would  have  dispensed  in  his  regiment  with  that  kind  of  punishment 
entirely. 

'*It  was  our  misfortune  shortly  to  lose  this  humane  and  valuable 
officer,  he  being  appointed  to  a  higher  station.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  Colonel  Andrews,  and  of  a  disposition  precisely  difilerent  from 
his  predecessor  in  every  respect ;  and  his  conduct  when  he  had 
assumed  the  command,  seemed  as  if  he  had  determined  to  ruin  the 
confidence,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  regiment  He  com- 
menced by  driving  the  troops,  both  old  and  young,  into  the  field  for 
exercise ;  a  measure  entirely  useless,  and  highly  ofiensive  to  the  old 
troops,  as  they  had  not  been  used  for  many  years  to  such  treatment. 
They  grumbled  and  complained  loudly,  at  being  thus  hammered 
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and  drilled  about  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  duty,  which 
they  all  perfectly  understood.  The  harshness  of  our  new  colonel, 
and  the  severe ,  punishments  he  inflicted  for  minor  and  trivial 
offences,  caused  many  of  the  soldiers  to  desert;  some  of  whom 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  taken  prisoners.  They  were  tried  by 
court  martials,  and  sentenced  to  seven  hundred  lashes.    * 

''Whenever  a  soldier  was  found  guilty  of  a  crime  and  condemned 
to  receive  corporeal  punishment,  he  was  confined  under  guard,  till 
the  morning  specified  in  his  court  martial,  when  he  should  receive 
his  punishment.  The  troops  were  then  formed  into  a  square  of  two 
deep,  and  the  ^iriangU,^  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose,  was 
brought  and  placed,  composed  of  three  poles,  with  a  bolt  to  fasten 
them  together  at  the  upper  end,  and  spread  wide  enough  to  fasten 
the  prisoner's  legs  and  hands  to  two  of  them:  this,  with  a  board 
that  run  across  to  each  pole  for  the  prisoner  to  bear  his  breast  upon, 
completed  the  barbarous  instrument  Next,  the  poor  criminal, 
guarded  by  a  file  of  soldiers  and  an  ofiicer,  is  conducted  to  the 
triangle,  where  they  remain  until  the  adjutant  reads  his  court  martial 
and  sentence.  After  which,  the  commandinff  officer  gives  the  word 
<  proceed  to  punishment,'  when  the  criminal  is  stript  to  his  naked 
back,  and  tied  firmly  with  cords  round  his  ankles  and  wrists,  to  the 
two  spars  of  the  triangle ;  thus,  in  a  forward,  leaning  posture,  he  is 
stretched  ready  to  receive  tlie  application  of  the  whip.  The  company 
of  musicians,  with  the  drum  or  bugle-major,  take  their  stand  in 
single  file  in  the  rear  of  the  prisoneriSs  also  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment,  who  is  there  to  watch  the  symptoms  of  the  sufierer,  and 
to  relieve  him  if  he  thinks  he  is  not  able  to  endure  his  punishment 
The  bugle-major  then  orders  the  first  musician  next  to  him  to  take 
his  stand  at  the  post  of  duty,  which  he  does  within  about  one  pac^ 
of  the  criminal ;  and  thus,  with  a  ctU  of  nine  iaiU  in  his  hand,  pro- 
ceeds, and  inflicts  the  cat  at  every  time  the  bugle-major  counts, 
which  is  about  once  in  every  four  seconds.  Thus  commences  this 
painful  scene.  At  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  lashes  the  execu- 
tioner is  relieved  by  a  fresh  hand,  who  is  bound  to  inflict  the 
the  lacerating  lash  with  all  his  might 

"'  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  whip  or  cat  of  nine  tails, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  The  cat  itself  is  composed  of 
nine  separate  and  distinct  cords,  between  an  eighth  and  a  auarter 
of  an  inch  in  size,  twisted  very  hard  and  having  on  each  strand  three 
knots,  tied  at  regular  distances  near  the  end ;  sometimes  these  have 
been  fixed  with  wire,  to  make  the  punishment  more  severe  and 
excruciating.  The  length  of  these  cats  are  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  stock,  and  the  stock  itself  about  fifteen  inches  long.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  compelled  to  be  used,  is  indeed  the  most 
surprising  and  inhuman.  The  executioner,  as  he  stands,  raises 
his  body  with  a  nervous  exertion,  applies  his  whip  with  all  his 
strength,  then  with  a  singular  whirl,  brin^  it  again  to  his  right, 
ready  for  the  second  application.  And  m  case  the  executioner 
should  be  remiss  in  his  duty,  the  bugle-master  alarms  him  of  it,  by 
flogging  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  whip.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  while  the  executioners  are  obliged  to  be  stript  in  their  shirt 
sleeves. 

**  The  efiect  this  kind  of  punishment  had  upon  its  piteous  sufferers, 
is  almost  too  appallmg  to  mentioB.    The  first  blow  usually  called 
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forth  his  groans.  The  first  twenty-five  lashes  generally  fetched 
blood ;  the  first  hundred  would  tear  the  flesh  almost  to  pieces,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  whole  of  his  punishment,  the  blood 
would  run  copiously  down  his  back  into  his  shoes,  flooding  the 

ground.  In  this  situation,  with  his  back  mangled  as  if  ravenous  dogs 
ad  fed  upon  it,  the  poor  culprit  would  in  vain  beg  for  mercy; 
sometimes  he  would  fill  the  air  with  his  groans  and  bowlings,  and 
beg  for  the  remission  of  half  the  sentence,  exclaiming  like  CaiD, 
' My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.'  But  no;  the  cruel 
appetite  of  the  colonel  must  be  glutted  to  its  full;  he  would  stand 
unmoved  at  the  painful  and  bloody  spectacle,  and  sometimes  biting 
his  lips  (one  of  his  peculiarities),  would  walk  in  front  of  the  troops 
as  unconcerned,  as  if  the  scene  before  him  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  nature.  But  not  so  with  the  soldiers,  for  their  hearts  were 
toucheof  with  compassion,  and  many  of  them  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  others  turned  their  heads  from  beholding  the  inhuman 
spectacle.  These  punishments  were  always  attended  within  the 
barracks-^ard,  and  every  entrance  to  the  streets  closed,  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  what  was  transpiring. 
And,  indeed,  well  they  might  seclude  their  diabolical  deed ;  for  it 
was  too  barbarous  for  humanity  to  look  upon  and  not  weep.  It  was 
a  punishment  as  bitter  as  death ! — a  punishment  which  the  heathen 
savages,  in  comparison  with  civilized  England,  would  shudder  to 
inflict  upon  their  vilest  enemy.  After  the  execution,  a  wet  cloth 
was  thrown  on  the  back  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  be  cured ;  which  would  take  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks,  if  he  ever  recovered  at  all.  Such  indeed  has 
been  the  horrid  efiects  of  this  punishment,  that  many  have  been 
know  to  die  in  receiving  it,  and  others  have  had  their  flesh  whipped 
ofi^  so  that  their  bowels  have  fallen  out." 


<<THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PEACE." 

Our  President,  more  than  a  year  ago,  visited  Dickinson  College, 
Pa. ;  and  we  suspect  that  this  beautiful  volume,  in  part  an  ofifering 
on  the  shrine  of  peace,  should  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  result  of 
his  labors  there.  His  hand  has  been  scattering  far  and  wide  the 
seeds  of  peace;  and  we  already  begin  to  witness  the  fruits  in 
different  parts  of  our  country.  The^author,  from  whose  preface 
alone  we  infer  that  he  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  last  year, 
has  chosen  to  conceal  his  name ;  but,  if  he  does  not  belie  the  prom- 
ise of  this  youthful  efiTort,  his  name  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  known. 
A  fine  spirit  pervades  the  whole  volume ;  and  from  the  principal 
poem,  delivered  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  his  first  degree,  and 
unanimously  requested  by  his  classmates  for  the  press,  we  quote  a 
few  specimens. 

*'  ThoQgh  bards  of  eld  and  modem  tisaei, 
Wanned  with  poetic  fire. 
Have  straog  the  cbordf,  aod  swept  the  striagi, 
Of  many  a  *  living  lyre,' 
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The  inyooatiomi  of  their  fODgt 

Have  wakened  into  life, 
Halignant  fiendi  that  flit  arouid 

The  deadly  battle-atrife; 
And  the  deep  thriiliog  notes  they  anng. 
Along  the  bristling  ranks  of  war  have  mng. 

If  I  may  breathe  an  hnroble  note 

Amid  that  noble  throng, 
The  stirring  praise  of  mQi^erooa  war 

Shall  not  mflame  my  song: 
I  'II  sing  the  soAer  strains  of  Peace, 

The  favorite  child  of  Love, 
Whose  smiles  irradiate  the  fielde 

Of  endless  bliss  above: 
And  O,  do  *  Thoa  my  voice  inspire, 
Who  tooched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire! '  »* 

**  The  dark  and  fathomless  abyss  of  hell 
Sent  from  its  dismal  dangeon-depths  a  yell 
With  most  intense  and  frenzied  torment  rife; 
Then,  with  his  thirsty  and  aocorsed  knife. 
The  primal  murderer  o*er  his  victim  stood. 
And  bathed  his  weapon  in  his  brother's  blood: 
The  stained  earth  sent  up  to  heaven  a  cry. 
And  the  sun's  bloshing  darkened  all  the  sky; 
The  pit  sent  forth  a  desolating  breath 
Te  mark  the  spot  which  crowned  the  monarch  Death. 
And  from  tliat  hoar  of  crime,  by  Heaven  abhorred, 
Man  with  hb  fellow-man  has  ever  warred. 
Temfio  Discord  o'er  his  cooch  has  stood. 
And  Slaughter  slaked  his  burning  thirst  with  bbod; 
Malignant  Envy,  of  foul  hell  the  spawn. 
Has  waked  his  slumber  long  before  the  dawn. 
And  unrelenting  Hate,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Has  made  the  earth  to  blush  with  human  lore: 
The  cloud  of  war  has  shrouded  the  sun's  light. 
And  baleful  watch-fires  broke  the  gloom  of  night' 

"  Go  to  the  field!  see  fierceness  of  despair 
'  From  the  strained  eyes  of  dying  wretches  glare! 
What  racking  recollections  of  his  home. 
And  widowed  mother,  to  that  voun^  heart  come! 
How  many  a  brilliant  hope  and  glonous  dream 
Is  drowned  in  the  outgushing  of  life's  stream! 
How  many  a  groan,  unutterably  deep, 
Woos  the  crushed  heart  to  its  unbroken  sleep! 
The  foul  bird  battens  on  the  fidlen  form 
Whose  spirit  fattens  the  undying  worm. 
O!  Mercy  weeps  to  view  the  baltle-field 
Where  all  that's  noble  in  man's  breast  must  yield. 
While,  in  their  frenzy,  passions  black  and  foul 
As  those  which  from  a  devil's  futures  scowl. 
Reign  uncontrolled,  and  the  loud  voice  of  faeH, 
Jo  triumphe!  shouts  amid  the  swell 
Of  martial  notes;  and  in  the  armor's  sheen, 
And  cannon's  blazing,  the  reflection's  seen 
Of  that  unboanded  lake  of  quenchless  fire 
Which  lights  for  damned  souls  their  fmieral  pyre! " 
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HOW  TO  OET  FUNDS  FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

We  find,  on  applying  for  pecuniary  aid,  a  very  general  dis- 
position, even  among  good  men,  and  professed  friends  of  our 
cause,  to  plead  inability  to  give  us  much,  if  any  thing  at  all ;  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  mention  scores  of  ways  in  which  Christian  com- 
munities, if  not  Christians  themselves,  are  spending  for  purposes 
connected  with  war,  hundreds  of  times  more  than  the  cause  of  peace 
asks  for  the  prosecution  of  its  godlike  scheme. 

1.  The  interest  taken  by  our  own  people  in  the  Canadian  rebellion, 
cost  us  more  than  91,000,000,  the  bare  interest  upon  which  ($60,000) 
is  probably  more  than  has  ever  been  expended  in  our  country  for 
the  cause  of  peace. — ^  The  war-movement  in  Maine  will  be  found 
to  have  cost  us  still  more, — 3.  The  war  in  Florida,  altogether 
unnecessary  and  useless,  was  said  years  ago  to  have  wasted  some 
$30,000,000 ;  and  it  has  probably  cost  each  family  in  New  England 
an  average  of  nearly  twenty  dollars.  If  we  reckon  the  sum  total  of 
its  expenses  at  840,000,000,  the  interest  at  six  per  cent  would  be 
$2,400,000,  and  the  interest  upon  this,  $144,000;  the  bare  interest 
upon  its  interest  more  than  aU  Christendom  has  ever  expended  in  the 
cause  of  peace ! — 4.  The  Bunker  Hill  monument,  a  fruit  of  war,  is 
expected  to  cost  about  $125,000 ;  and,  if  we  reckon  all  the  expenses 
in  money  and  time  incidental  to  the  enterprise,  the  sum  total  will 
reach  half  a  million  or  more.  Just  look  at  what  the  late  gathering  at 
the  monument  must  have  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time,  money,  and 
effort  spent  in  getting  up  the  whole  afiSiir.  The  fifty  thousand  persons 
from  abroad  must  have  spent  an  average  of  three  days  each ;  equal  in 
value  to  $150,000.  It  must  have  cost  them  an  average  of  five  dollars 
each  in  travelling  and  other  incidental  expenses ;  $250,000  more. 
We  may  set  down  the  preparatory  and  attendant  expenses  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  in  money,  and  time,  and  business  suspended,  at  one  or 
two  hundred  thousands  more ;  making  a  grand  total  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  Give  us  the  bare  interest  of  this — $30,000 
— and  we  will  revolutionize  the  war-sentiments  of  this  whole  nation. 
— 5.  The  removal  of  Napoleon's  remains  to  France,  with  attendant 
and  monumental  honors,  will  probably  cost,  in  one  way  and  another, 
several  millions.   How  easy  money  goes  for  war !  how  hard  for  peace ! 


0C7^  The  Receipts  for  this  number,  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  cause  and  [our  operations,  quite  as  encouraging  as 
heretofore,  we  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  omit. 
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WO.  IV. 

WAB-SEMTIMENTS    OF    THE    LAST    GENERATION    OF  GH&ISTIANB    IN 

ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA. 

Pbesident  Dayies,  who  died  just  before  the  commence- 
meot  of  the  revolutionary  war,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  most  evangelical  Christians  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
righteenth  century.  Eminently  pious,  animated  with  the 
most  fervent  zeal,  and  possessed  of  a  strong  intellect,  and  a 
bold,  vigorous  and  exuberant  imagination,  he  was  probably  the 
first  popular  preacher  of  bis  day,  and  certainly  at  the  head  of 
the  American  pulpit. 

But  listen  to  the  echo  even  from  his  lips  of  the  war-senti* 
ments  then  prevalent  among  the  Christians  of  America.  I 
have  now  before  me  three  or  four  of  his  sermons  on  war,  full  of 
the  Tyrtaean  inspiration,  most  of  which  frankly,  earnestly  avow 
their  purpose  of  infusing  a  martial  spirit  into  bis  hearers,  and 
rousing  them  to  deeds  of  revenge  and  blood.  One  of  these 
discourses  is  entitled,  Religion  and  Patriotism  the  constituents 
of  good  Soldiers,  and  seriously  inculcates  piety  as 'Mhe  best 
preparative  to  the  dangers  of  war,  the  best  incentive  to  true, 
rational  courage.  What  can  do  you  a  lasting  injury  while 
you  have  a  reconciled  God  smiling  upon  you  from  on  high,  a 
peaceful  conscience  animating  yoiT  from  within,  and  a  happy 
immortality  just  before  you  ?  You  have  answered  the  ends  of 
this  life  already  by  preparing  for  another ;  and  how  can  you 
depart  off  this  mortal  stage  more  honorably  than  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  of  religion  and  your  country  ?     Virginians  !  Britons ! 

VOL.  III. — ^HO.  X.  19  " 
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Christians !  Protestants !  if  these  names  have  any  import  or 
energy,  will  you  not  strike  home  in  such  a  cause  ?  Yes,  this 
view  of  the  matter  must  fire  you  into  men ;  methinks  the 
cowardly  soul  must  tremble  lest  the  imprecation  of  the  prophet 
fall  upon  him,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  keepeth  back  his  sword 
from  blood.  To  this  shocking,  but  necessary  work,  the  Lord 
now  calls  you,  and  cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully — that  will  not  perform  it  with  all  his  might. 
— Where  is  the  tender  soul  upon  whom  the  passions  of  a 
husband,  a  father,  or  a  son  have  a  peculiar  energy  ?  Arise, 
and  march  away.  I  do  entreat  all  of  you  who  have  not  some 
very  sufficient  reason  against  it,  voluntarily  to  enlbt,  and  go  forth 
with  those  brave  souls  who  have  set  you  so  noble  an  example." 
This  illustrious  pietist  vindicates  and  even  eulogises  a  war- 
spirit  as  one  of  God's  rarest,  most  precious  gifts  to  man! 
''  The  wise  Creator  has  adapted  the  natural  genius  of  mankind, 
with  a  surprising  and  beautiful  variety,  to  the  state  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  this  world.  To  some  he  has  given  a  turn  for 
intellectual  improvement  and  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  war  would  be  the  only  method  to  pre- 
serve mankind  from  universal  slaveir,  he  has  formed  some  men 
for  this  dreadful  work,  and  fired  them  with  a  martial  spirit^ 
and  a  glorious  love  of  danger.  Such  a  spirit  is  a  public  oless^ 
ing ;  it  is  as  necessary  in  its  place  as  any  of  the  gentler  geniuses 
among  mankind ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  same  divine  original. 
He  that  winged  the  imagination  of  a  Homer  or  a  Milton ;  he 
that  gave  penetration  to  the  mind  of  a  Newton ;  nay,  be 
that  sent  out  Paul  and  his  brethren  to  conquer  the  natbns 
with  the  gentle  weapons  of  his  truth  and  love,  even  the 
same  gracious  power  has  formed  and  raised  up  an  Alexan- 
der, a  Julius  Cssar,  and  a  Marlboro',  and  inspired  them  with 
this  enterprising,  intrepid  spirit. — Our  continent  is  like  to 
become  the  seat  of  war ;  and  has  God  been  pleased  to  difiuse 
some  sparks  of  this  martial  fire  through  our  country  ?  I  hope 
he  has ;  and,  though  it  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  so  long 
a  peace;  1  hope  it  now  begins  to  kindle  anew.    May  I  not 

I)roduce  you,  my  brethren," — addressing  the  volunteers  before 
lim — "as  instances  of  it?  Well,  cherish  it  as  a  sacred, 
heaven-bom  fire ;  and  let  the  injuries  done  to  your  country 
administer  fuel  to  it." 

"  Should  I  now,"  he  says,  in  conclusion,  "  give  vent  to  the 
passions  of  my  heart,  and  become  a  speaker  for  my  country, 
methinks  1  should  even  overwhelm  you  with  a  torrent  of  good 
wishes,and  pray  as  from  the  hearts  of  thousands.  May  the  Lord  of 
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hosts  go  forth  along  with  you  ?  May  he  teach  your  hands  to 
loar,  and  gird  you  with  strength  to  battle!  May  he  bless 
you  with  a  safe  return  and  long  life,  or  with  a  glorious  death 
on  the  bed  of  honor,  and  a  happy  immortality  !  "* 

In  another  sermon  on  the  curse  of  cowardicey  preached  on  a 
muster-day  (1758),  "with  a  view  to  raise  a  company,"  he 
boldly  reverses  the  benedictions  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  peace- 
maker, and  represents  "  even  the  God  of  peace  at  such  a  time 
as  proclaiming  by  his  providence,  '  to  arms !  *  Then  the 
sword  is  consecrated  to  God,  and  the  art  of  war  becomes  a 
part  of  our  religion  (!)  Tlien  happy  is  be  that  shall  reward 
our  enemies  as  they  have  served  us.  Ps.  137 :  8.  Blessed 
is  the  brave  soldier ;  blessed  is  the  defender  of  his  country,  and 
the  destroyer  of  its  enemies ;  but  cursed  is  he  that  keepeth 
back  his  sword  from  bloodJ^ 

The  whole  discourse  is  pervaded  with  the  same  spirit. 
Refusal  to  engage  in  the  war  then  waged  with  France,  is 
denounced  as  "  an  enormous  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  God," 
as  "  a  moral  evil,  a  gross  wickedness,  exposing  the  wietch  to 
the  heavy  curse  of  God,  both  in  this  and  the  eternal  world ; " 
and  we  are  solemnly  assured,  that  upon  such  offences  "  the 
tremendous  curse  of  Jehovah  is  still  in  full  force  even  under  thie 
mild  and  gentle  dispensation  of  the  gospel. — Let  us,  then,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  collect  our  whole  strength,  and 
give  one  decisive  blow.  O,  for  the  influence  of  the  Lord  of 
armies,  the  God  of  battles,  tbe  Author  of  true  courage,  and 
every  heroic  virtue,  to  6re  you  into  patriots  and  soldiers  this 
moment!  Ye  that  love  your  country,  enlist ;  for  honor  will 
follow  you  in  life  or  death  m  such  a  cause.  You  that  love  your 
religion,  enlist ;  for  your  religion  is  in  danger.  Ye  that  would 
catch  at  money,  here  is  a  proper  bait  for  you ; — ten  pounds  for 
a  few  months'  service,  besides  the  usual  pay  of  soldiers.  I 
seriously  make  the  proposal  as  a  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God;  for  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  what  I  am  recommending, 
is  his  will ;  and  disobedience  to  it  may  expose  you  to  his  cur8e."t 

Such  was  the  spirit,  such  the  sentiments  cherished  by  the 
best  Christians  in  America  before  tbe  Revolution ;  and  that  war 
kindled  the  spark  into  a  flame,  which  blazed  and  raged  from 

one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.     But  1  need  not  quote  speci- 

I  1  — 

*  Davi«!8*t  Sermoni,  Vol.  IIT,  Ser.  LXI. 

t  At  the  annlvereary  exercises  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  In  1638,  one 
of  the  students  qooted  some  of  these  war- sentiments  f^om  Darles  with  commendation! 
I  blushed  for  the  degeneracy  of  my  theological  Alma  Mater,  bat  was  glad  to  find  that 
mch  an  outraae  upon  tbe  Christian  sense  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  was  received  by 
not  a  few  of  the  bearan  wltb  disgust  and  abhorrence.    Daviea'a  Sermons,  Ser.  LXIII. 
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mens  from  the  clerical  advocates  here  of  that  bloody  conflict ; 
for  every  body  knows  that  nearly  all  the  pulpits  in  the  country 
rang  with  war-cries  from  lips  consecrated  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing "  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  men."  I  will  go  to 
England  itself,  and  gather  illustrations  from  the  Chrbtians  there 
who  sympathized  with  our  revolutionary  fathers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  of  Northampton,  Eng.,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  eminence,  distinguished  for  his  piety,  benevolence 
and  ardent  feelings,  superintended  a  seminary  to  which  the 
father  of  the  late  Robert  Hall  took  his  son  just  in  the  hottest 
period  of  our  revolutionary  war;  and,  the  conversation  turning 
on  its  injustice  and  cnielty,  Mr.  Ryland  soon  waxed  exceedingly 
warm,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Mr.  Hall,  if  I  were  General 
Washington,  I  tell  you  what  I  would  do.  I  would  get  all  my 
brother-officers  together;  and,  having  procured  a  large  punch- 
bowl, I  would  place  them  around  it ;  1  would  be  the  first  to 
bare  my  arm,  and  each  man  baring  his  arm,  should  let  off  his 
blood  into  the  bowl.  This  done,  we  would  each  dip  the  point 
of  his  sword  into  the  blood,  and,  lifting  it  on  high,  we  would 
swear  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  never  again  to 
sheathe  our  swords  so  long  as  an  English  soldier  remained  on 
the  American  shore.  This  is  what  I  would  do,  brother  Hall, 
if  I  were  General  Washington." 

Well  did  the  late  Robert  Hall,  in  comment  on  this  anecdote, 
say  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  related  it,  "  Only  think  of  my  condi- 
tion ; — a  poor  little  boy  just  come  out  of  my  mother^s  chim- 
ney-comer,  and  taken  from  home  to  hear  this  bloody-minded 
conversation.  1  assure  you  I  was  quite  alarmed.  I  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  being  left  with  so  bloody-minded  a  master ;  and 
I  fully  expected  that  when  my  father  left  me,  I  should  be  bled 
too,  and  that  every  time  I  offended  him,  I  should  undergo  the 
operation  of  the  lancet.     I  did  indeed,  sir."* 

How  strange  that  Robert  Hall  himself,  the  eloquent  de- 
nouncer of  war  in  general,  should  address  a  company  of 
volunteers  for  the  defence  of  England  when  threatened  with 
an  invasion  from  France,  in  language  like  the  following !  ^^  Go, 
ye  defenders  of  your  country,  accompanied  with  every 
auspicious  omen ;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field  when 
God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  too  much 
interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will 
shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selectest  influence.  While  you 
are  engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many 

•  Henld  of  Peace,  London,  1893,  pp.  338, 339. 
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to  the  sanctuary ;  the  feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any 
other  weapon,  will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from 
myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts,  the  voice  of  intercession, 
supplication  and  weeping  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven 
with  the  shouts  of  battle,  and  the  shock  of  arms,^ — I  cannot  but 
imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators  and  patriots  of  every 
age  and  country  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness 
this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a 
favorable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that 
repose,  illustrious  immortals !  Your  mantle  fell  when  you 
ascmded  ;  and  thousands,  inflamed  with  your  spirit,  are  ready 
to  iwear  by  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throncy  and  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum, 
and  never  desert  that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your 
labors,  and  cemented  with  your  blood.  And  thou,  sole 
Ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou 
Most  Mighty y  and  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle ! 
Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes !  Inspire 
them  with  thine  own;  and,  while  led  by  thine  hand,  and 
fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  their  eyes  to  behold  in  every 
valley,  and  in  every  plain, — what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the 
same  illumination, — chariots  of  fire  atid  horses  of  fire ! " 

Such  is  the  mildest  form  of  the  war-sentiments  in  which  all 
Chrbteodom  has  been  educated  from  time  immemorial.  The 
church  has  in  fact  been  turned  into  a  school  of  war ;  the  pulpit 
has  been  its  apologist,  its  abettor  and  its  eulogist ;  the  altar  itself, 
even  the  table  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
has  been  prostituted  to  its  purposes  of  wrath  and  blood.  Not 
one  minister  in  a  hundred,  not  one  Chrbtian  in  a  thousand 
after  the  time  of  Constantino,  ever  seriously  reflected,  before 
the  present  generation,  on  the  utter  imcompatibility  of  war  in 
all  its  forms  with  a  religion  of  universal  peace  and  love. 

But  is  the  church  as  a  body  now  reclaimed  from  her  war- 
degeneracy  of  ages  ?  Alas  I  essentially  the  same  sentiments 
pervade  the  great  mass  of  both  nominal  and  real  Christians 
through  the  world.  Here  and  there  you  may  find  a  little 
Goshen  in  this  vast  moral  Egypt ;  but  I  might  gather  from 
evangelical  writers  even  in  our  own  country  the  most  ample 
proof  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  even  now  gangrened  with 
the  war-spirit,  and  lending  her  sanction  to  principles  and  prac- 
tices which  would  render  this  custom  perpetual. 

*  Hall'B  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  110,  111. 
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INFLUENCE  OF   WAR   UPON   MISSIONS. 

BT  FRor.  urHAH,  OF  BowDOiiT  coLLXOS. — JtbrUgedfirom  the  Mmm^  ^ Pmu* 

War  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. The  missionary  announces  to  the  heathen  as  one 
great  element  of  the  gospel,  that  it  induces  men  to  renounce 
strife  and  contention,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  treat  all 
mankind  as  brethren.  But  they  at  onciB  exhibit  their  incredulity. 
They  state  to  him  that  the  people  from  whom  he  comes, 
and  who  have  heard  the  disclosures  of  the  gospel  from  their 
childhood,  are  continually  in  conflict ;  they  themselves  have 
heard  the  roar  of  their  cannon ;  they  have  seen  the  flash  of 
their  swords ;  nay  more,  their  own  families  have  been  assaulted ; 
their  own  houses  have  been  rifled  ;  their  own  beloved  childrea 
have  been  torn  away  and  carried  into  captivity  by  men,  wbo 
called  themselves  Christians.  This  is  not  a  mere  picture  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  said,  that  the  emperor  of  China  gave  as 
a  reason  for  refusing  the  admittance  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
his  empire,  that  '  wherever  Christians  go,  they  whiten  the 
soil  with  human  hones.^  A  Turk  at  Jerusalem  once  said  to 
Wolff,  the  missionary,  *  Why  do  you  come  to  us  ? '  The 
missionary  replied,  *  to  bring  you  peace.*  '  Peace !  *  replied 
the  Turk,  leading  him  to  a  window  and  pointing  to  Mount 
Calvary,  'there,  upon  the  very  spot  where  your  Lord  poured 
out  his  blood,  the  Mohammedan  is  obliged  to  interfere,  to 
prevent  Christians  from  shedding  the  blood  of  each  other.' 

We  are  sending  missionaries  to  Syria  and  Palestine;  but 
are  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  ignorant,  is  it  possible 
that  they  should  be  ignorant,  of  the  selfish,  rapacious,  end 
violent  character  of  nations  reputedly  Christian  ?  When  the 
missionary  makes  his  appearance,  and  announces  the  gospel  of 
peace,  will  not  the  Arab  and  the  Mohammedan  point  to  the 
ruins  of  JaflTa  and  St.  Jean  D'Acre ;  will  they  not  point  to  their 
devastated  fields,  their  burning  houses,  the  bones  of  their 
slaughtered  countrymen,  and  say,  and  with  reason  too.  We 
have  no  confidence  in  your  gospel. — We  ask  the  Christiaa 
public  to  reflect  upon  these  things,  and  to  inquire  seriously, 
whether  they  have  any  reason  to  expect,  that  while  they  hold 
the  sword  with  one  hand,  the  profier  of  the  gospel  with  the 
other  will  be  attended  with  any  adequate  success  ?  Have  they 
any  reason  to  believe,  that  God  looks  upon  such  a  course  with 
approbation  ? 

But  some  will  perhaps  object,  that  such  are  solitary  and 
exempt  cases  \  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  heathen  world 
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are  not  thus  acquainted  with  the  vices  and  crimes  of  Christians. 
We  wish  it  were  so,  but  it  is  not.  The  roar  of  Christian  cannon 
and  the  flash  ofCbristian  musquetry,  and  the  hyena  outcry  of  the 
Cbrbtian  military  onset,  have  been  beard  and  seen,wherever  there 
are  men.  We  are  sending  missionaries  to  our  own  heathen 
tribes  and  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  also  to  India.  Does  India 
know  nothing  of  the  character  of  Christian  nations,  and  of  the 
hostility  of  that  character  to  Christian  principles  ?  Have  not 
the  armies  of  Elngland  at  different  times  and  under  different 
leaders,  laid  waste  her  fairest  provinces,  burnt  her  villages,  and 
exemplified,  to  an  extent  deeply  painful  to  every  feeling  heart, 
the  tremendous  crimes,  which  are  capable  of  being  found  in 
association  with  the  sacred  but  perverted  names  of  civilization 
and  Christianity?  'There  is  nothing,'  says  a  celebrated 
English  orator,  speaking  of  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  transactions  of  British  India  then  on  trial, '  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  human  turpitude ;  nothing  in  the  nervous 
delineations  and  penetrating  brevitv  of  Tacitus ;  nothing  in  the 
luminous  and  luxuriant  pages  of  Gibbon,  or  of  any  other 
historian,  dead  or  living,  who,  searching  into  measures  and 
characters  with  the  rigor  of  truth,  presents  to  our  abhor- 
rence depravity  in  its  blackest  shapes,  which  can  equal,  in  the 
grossness  of  the  guilt,  or  in  the  hardness  of  heart  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  or  in  low  and  grovelling  motives,  the  acts  and 
character  of  the  prisoner.'* — And  such  are  the  pioneers  of  the 
gospel ;  such  are  the  men,  who,  in  the  lamentable  ubiquity  of 
human  avarice  and  crime,  have  ever  been  destined  to  present 
to  the  hungering  and  thirsting  nations  of  heathenism  the  ante- 
past  of  the  religion  of  purity  and  peace.  And  has  this  great 
evil  been  sufficiently  contemplated  and  examined  by  the 
Christian  church  ?  We  call  it  a  great  evil ;  not  only  because 
it  is  so  in  itself  and  in  its  own  nature,  but  because  it  is  great  in 
its  application ;  because  it  is  found  every  where ;  pervading 
every  island  and  every  continent  and  every  country  and  every 
name  and  tribe  under  heaven.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  which 
some  will  be  likely  to  commit,  that,  though  the  evil  is  aggra- 
vated in  its  nature,  it  is  limited  and  curtailed  in  its  application ; 
and  consequently  of  no  great  moment. 

Fleeing  from  the  abominations  of  America  and  India,  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  immense  regions  of  Africa.  As  the 
missionary  passes  along  that  benighted  coast  with  his  announce- 
ment of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  and  peace,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  countless  wrongs  and  contumelies,  suffered 

•  Speocli  of  Sheridan  on  tlM  Impeaclunent  of  Wniron  Hutlnp. 
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for  three  centuries  at  the  hands  of  Christian  nations,  will  at 
once  be  forgotten?  Undoubtedly  the  missionary  will  find 
in  the  recollection  of  these  wrongs  an  obstacle  of  the  most 
serious  kind  to  his  benevolent  efforts.  The  untutored  Africans 
will  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  solving 
the  problem  of  the  direct  contradiction  between  alleged 
Christian  principles  and  known  Christian  practice ;  and  so  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  their  hearts  will 
be  thrown  fully  and  frankly  open  to  the  reception  of  divine 
truth.  We  give  you  the  gospel,  says  the  missionary  ;  we  come 
to  you  in  peace ;  and  we  pray  you  to  listen  to  us,  and  to 
become  Christians.  ^  O,'  says  the  bereaved  and  heart-broken 
mother,  '  rather  give  me  my  sons  and  daughters,  whom  you 
Christians  have  torn  shrieking  from  my  arms,  and  have  plunged 
into  the  ocean,  or  have  enslaved  in  distant  lands.' 

And  now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Have  we  not  by  our  misconduct 
erected  a  Chinese  wall  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  ? 
Can  we  reasonably  expect  to  purify  the  world  without  a  purification 
of  ourselves  ?_  Undoubtedly  missions  will  be  established  and  will 
be  attended  with  some  degree  of  success ;  but  we  draw  our 
conclusion  without  looking  closely  and  seriously  enough  at  the 
premises,  if  we  suppose,  that  the  worid  will  be  converted,  without 
our  taking  this  great  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way.  Ships  of 
war  must  be  laid  up ;  armies  must  be  disbanded ;  the  militia  system 
must  be  given  up ;  fortifications  must  be  demolished ;  cannon  must 
be  melted  into  bells  for  churches ;  swords  must  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  and  then  what  light 
will  beam  from  the  brow  of  the  missionary,  as  he  stands  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Prince  of  peace  on  heathen  soil !  He  will  come 
not  only  with  the  gospel,  but  with  a  practical  commentary  on  its 
principles,  so  full,  so  striking,  so  overwhelming,  as  to  carry 
conviction  at  once  to  the  heathen  heart. 


CIJIRICAL  OBJECTIONS   TO   THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

1.  We  deprecate  excitement  and  strife.  There  is  far  too 
much  of  them  already ;  they  have  made  the  community  a  sort 
of  moral  caldron,  seething  and  boiling  with  passion ;  and 
we  wish,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  from  our  churches  and 
congregations. 

fiut  do  you  dread  all  kinds  of  excitement  ?  Would  you 
deprecate  and  discourage  the  excitement  of  sinners  turning  in 
multitudes  from  the  error  of  their  ways;  the  excitement  of 
Christians  struggling  for  rapid  growth  in  ail  the  graces  of  the 
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gospel ;  the  €xcitement  of  efforts  to  check  intemperance,  to 
spread  Christianity,  and  save  a  dying  world?  Would  you 
deplore  such  excitement  as  kept  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  in  a  constant  blaze  of  love  and  zeal  ? 

I  know  very  well  how  you  will  answer  questions  like 
these.  Such  excitement,  the  very  mainspring  of  all  instrument' 
talities  for  a  world's  salvation,  you  sincerely,  earnestly  desire, 
and  use  your  best  endeavors  to  produce  in  yourself,  and  all 
around  you.  You  roust  move  men,  before  you  can  save  them. 
The  soul  must  be  put  into  a  sort  of  moral  ignition,  before  it 
can  receive  an  impress  of  God's  truth  and  image*  Nor  can 
you,  in  times  like  the  present,  keep  men  from  being  excited  for 
good  or  for  evil.  The  car  is  in  motion  under  a  fearful  amount 
of  steam-power;  and  go  it  must  towards  heaven  or  towards 
hell.  Excitement  of  some  kind  there  must,  there  will  be ;  and 
it  is  your  appropriate  business,  your  imperative  duty,  to  see,  if 
possible,  that  it  shall,  within  your  influence,  be  such  as  God  can 
approve,  and  make  subservient  to  his  holy  and  gracious  purposes. 

2.  But  toe  fear  divisions.  There  is  diversity  of  views 
among  our  people  on  all  subjects  of  reform ;  even  the  question 
of  peace  cannot  be  discussed  without  embroiling  them  to  some  ex- 
tent in  controversy;  and  we  should  have  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  lamentable  results  inflicted  on  other  congregations. 

And  can  you  prevent  such  results  by  excluding  or  neglecting 
the  whole  subject  ^  Do  you  expect  safety  from  a  course  of  resist- 
ance and  suppression  ?  This  would  be  the  surest  way  to  realize 
your  worst  fears.  Some  of  your  people  will  inform  themselves ; 
and,  if  you  oppose  their  investigation  of  such  a  subject,  and 
keep  the  mass  in  ignorance,  you  ought  to  expect  contention, 
more  or  less,  as  the  natural,  almost  inevitable  result.  Spread  the 
matter  yourself  before  them  all ;  and  there  would  probably 
ensue  only  a  safe,  healthful  fermentation  of  the  popular  mind. 

Strange  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  nineteenth  cen* 
tury  should  dream  of  taking  any  other  course !  What !  stop 
the  pendulum  of  thought  in  men  accustomed  and  determined 
to  think  for  themselves  ?  Force  all  minds  either  to  follow  in 
your  channel,  or  to  remain  utterly  stagnant?  Forbid  their 
touching  a  theme  of  importance  wide  as  the  world,  and  lasting 
as  time  and  eternity,  because  forsooth  they  may  in  the  end 
come  to  different  conclusions  about  it?  On  this  principle  you 
must  put  under  the  ban  almost  every  topic  in  philosophy  and 
morals,  in  politics  and  religion  ;  for  men,  left  to  think  for  them- 
fielves,  will  be  sure,  on  some  points,  to  disagree  and  dispute. 

And  are  you  at  liberty  to  treat  the  cause  of  peace  in  such  a 
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way  ?  If  it  is  not  the  cause  of  God,  there  is  no  truth  in  bis 
word  ;  and  can  those  whom  he  has  appointed  to  '' declare  all 
his  counsel/'  nefl;lect  such  a  cause  u  ithout  suspicion, or  reproach 
it  without  rebuke,  or  oppose  it  without  resistance  and  denunci- 
ation ?  Let  ministers  pause  and  reflect  in  season  ;  for  such  a 
course,  if  continued  far  enough,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  bring 
on  a  collision  too  much  like  that  which  has  on  some  other  sub- 
jects convulsed  the  community.  Such  a  result  you  can  now 
prevent,  if  you  choose,  by  taking  this  cause  into  your  own 
bands ;  and  most  devoutly  do  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will ; 
but  should  you  not,  both  God  and  man  would  bold  you  mainly 
responsible  for  the  con^^equences. 

3.  Bui  the  cause  of  psace  is  somewhat  political ;  and  we 
choose  to  stand  entirely  aloof  from  politics,  and  keep  to  owr 
great  work  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

And  do  the  friends  of  peace  dissuade  you  from  this  great 
work  ?  Does  not  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  belong  to  the 
gospel  ?  Do  you  deem  the  multitude  of  its  paci6c  precepts 
no  part  of  God's  revelation  to  mankind  ?  We  do  not  desire 
you  to  preach  what  God  has  not  confessedly  revealed ;  we  ask 
of  you  only  a  faithful  enforcement  of  the  whole  gospel,  its 
pacific  as  well  as  its  other  parts ;  and,  if  that  be  an  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  state,  we  solemnly  inquire,  if  you  dare  to 
shrink  from  making  it  ?  Once  our  religion  was  itself  deemed 
a  grand  impertinence,  a  most  audacious  and  reckless  invasion 
of  all  existing  governments;  but  did  such  a  charge  deter 
apostles  from  preaching  the  gospel  ?  Should  the  whole  world 
unite  in  denouncing  Christianity  as  a  treasonable  interference 
with  their  politics,  must  we  obey  man  rather  than  God,  and 
cease  from  all  further  eiSbrts  to  evangelize  the  nations?  Should 
our  own  rulers  enact  laws  in  direct  violation  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  expressly  require  us,  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  to 
worship  idols,  to  break  the  Sabbath,  and  commit  theft,  perjury 
and  murder,  would  it  be  an  improper  interference  with  politics 
ibr  ministers  to  preach,  and  for  Christians  to  practise,  what 
God  requires  on  those  subjects?  Here  is  the  real  issue. 
Shall  we  obey  God  or  man  ?  If  be  does  not  enjoin  peace, 
let  it  never  be  enforced ;  but,  if  he  does,  we  can  plead  such 
excuses  as  this  only  at  our  penl.  If  the  gospel  was  meant  for 
nations  as  well  as  for  individuals,  we  must  insist  on  its  being 
applied  to  their  intercourse;  and,  if  we  shrink  from  urging 
such  an  application,  the  God  of  peace  will  hold  us  accountable 
to  his  bar  for  the  consequences  of  crime  and  misery  that  must 
ensue.  irenxus. 
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KEBIARKS  ON  THE  BUNKER  HILL   MONUMENT. 

BT   Bixiorr. 

An  appeal  under  this  title  was  *' addressed  to  the  Ladies  engaged 
in  getting  up  the  Fair  for  the  completion"  of  the  monument  on 
Bunker  Hill,  but  too  late  to  accomplish  any  other  object  than  that  of 
exhibiting  a  series  of  strong  reasons  why  their  hands  should  not  be 
devoted  to  such  a  work.  The  pamphlet,  beautiful  In  its  style,  and 
remarkdbly  bland  in  its  spirit,  deserved  a  timely  circulation  through 
the  whole  community;  and  we  were  glad  to  find  tome  of  our 
religious  papers  noticing  it  in  decided  terms  of  approbation  and 
sympathy.  Though  our  last  number  went  to  press  after  the  fair, 
we  prepared  a  notice  of  it,  which  was,  much  to  our  regret,  excluded 
by  the  printer  for  want  of  room.  Still  we  think  the  main  object 
sought  by  the  writer,  can  be  gained,  by  leading  the  community  to 
Tefieet  on  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  Christians  erecting  such 
memorials  of  mutual  butchery  between  the  children  of  a  common 
Father,  and  professed  disciples  of  the  same  Prince  of  peace.  We 
hardly  know  what  part  of  the  pamphlet  to  omit,  and  therefore  copy 
it  almost  entire,  as  a  document  that  will  commend  itself  to  after 
times,  if  not  to  Christians  of  the  present  day. 

*^  Though  the  newspapers  generally,  express  approbation  of  the 
proposed  fair  for  the  completion  of  the  fitmker  Hill  Monument,  there 
are  many  in  the  community  who  do  not  think  that  the  ladies  engaged 
in  this  work  are  doing  good  by  it,  and  some  who  deem  the  move- 
ment decidedly  wrong.  It  would  seem  that  public  opinion  favors  the 
undertaking  in  appearance  more  than  in  reality ;  that  only  the  tide 
on  the  surface  runs  with  the  friends  of  the  plan,  while  a  strong  under 
current  opposes  their  progress.  Recur  to  the  fact  that  the  monument 
has  remained  unfinished  for  so  many  years,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  exertions  of  many  infiuential  men  for  its  completion.  There 
is  no  want  of  money,  no  lack  of  public  spirit  manifested  towards 
objects  which  a  refined  taste,  or  a  warm* hearted  benevolence 
demands.  Those  to  whom  an  appeal  has  been  made  are  open- 
handed,  munificent  in  their  expenditures  for  public  improvements 
and  public  charities.  But  here  the  call  has  not  been  answered,  the 
draft  on  their  liberality  has  not  been  met  This  could  arise  only 
from  a  disapprobation  of  the  plan,  or  from  an  indifference  towards  it 
A  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion.  Had  the  early  friends 
and  projectors  been  aware  of  the  sum  that  was  needed,  they  could 
easily  have  collected  the  requisite  amount  They  obtained  readily 
what  was  deemed  sufficient;  every  one  was  anxious  to  contribute  his 
proportion;  but  when  this  was  expended  and  more  found  necessary 
for  ito  completion,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the  project  passed 
away,  and  the  further  sum  required  has  been  withheld.  The  structure 
remains  unfinished,  a  mark  of  the  transition  state  of  the  public 
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mind ;  and  it  will  remain  thus  incomplete,  a  monument  of  tbe  pro- 
gress of  tbe  principles  of  peace,  unless  the  present  movement 
create  a  short-lived  zeal  for  its  completion.  Is  it  too  strong  an 
assertion  to  make,  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  consider  public  opinion, 
that  in  the  next  generation  it  would  require  a  less  strength  of  per- 
sonal influence  and  individual  effort  to  level  tbe  structure  to  tbe 
ground,  than  it  requires  in  this  aeneration  to  build  it  up  ? 

I  would  give  full  credit  to  tbe  motives  of  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.  Your  intentions  are  unquestionably  pure  and  praise- 
worthy. You  would  manifest  your  respect  and  veneration  for 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  for  those  who  fell  fighting  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  country.  You  would  build  this 
monument  as  a  memorial  of  their  virtues,  as  a  record  of  their  stem, 
unflinching  discharge  of  duty.  You  would  have  in  perpetual 
remembrance  their  willingness  to  suffer  and  die  for  others.  This 
indeed  entitles  them  to  your  gratitude  and  veneration ;  for  tbey 
shadowed  forth  the  heavenly  principle,  on  which  is  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — ^self-sacrifice  for  others'  good. 
Still  I  would  ask  you,  is  Bunker's  Hill  the  most  fitting  spot  on  which 
to  found  their  Mausoleum  ? 

If  you  would  build  a  monument  to  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
let  it  not  be  on  the  field  of  blood.  Separate  not  their  memories  from 
the  memories  of  the  other  honored  dead.  Remember  them  as  men 
of  worth,  of  integrity,  of  devotion  to  duty,  but  not  as  mere  soldiers. 
It  is  deligbtful,  when  the  strong  faith  in  man's  immortality  brings 
forcibly  to  our  minds  the  conviction  that  the  ereat  of  other  days  still 
live,  to  believe  that  they  are  not  a  far  way  ofi^but  that  they  continue 
with  us,  that  they  are  interested  still  in  those  things  which  interest 
us,  that  there  is  no  wide  gulf  of  separation.  But  if  they  do  linger 
here,  can  they  look  with  approbation  upon  the  monument,  which  is 
to  perfietuate  on  earth  the  carnage  spot  of  their  contest  with  those, 
who,  redeemed  with  them,  are  now  together  with  them,  offering  the 
incense  of  mutual  love  as  praise  to  the  God  of  love  and  of  peace? 
Could  they  speak  to  you,  they  would  tell  you,  that,  in  fighting  tbia 
battle  they  did  no  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  ever 
ready  to  do  for  a  mere  pittance  of  pay ;  that  tbe  motive,  not  the  act 
of  fighting,  is  the  test  of  the  patriot;  that  if  they  were  nothing  more 
than  mere  soldiers,  if  they  mani^sted  no  principle  higher  and 
nobler  than  mere  animal  courage,  they  should  be  forgotten  ;  that 
you  should  hold  them  in  remembrance,  if  tbey  be  remembered  at  all, 
for  other  deeds  than  deeds  of  arms,  for  other  traits  of  character  than 
those  of  the  warrior, — for  tbe  battle-field  is  not  the  field  of  true 
glory.  Many  are  there  who  can  destroy,  who  cannot  build  up ; 
many  who  can  mar  the  image  of  God,  who  can  do  nothing  for  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a  people ; 
and  they  would  beseech  you  not  to  fasten  their  memory  forever  upon 
the  field  of  blood. 

The  birth  of  Christianity  was  heralded  by  the  angel  song,  *^  Peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  man ;"  its  first  breath  proclaimed  that  tbe 
peace-makers  were  blessed,  and  were  to  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  I  do  not  believe  that  fighting  can  be  done  when  the  heart  ia 
full  of  Christian  love  towards  all  men; — ^I  do  not  believe  that  tbe 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  be  a  fitting  inscription  for  a  monument 
on  any  battle-field;  nor  that  the  words,  ^  Love  your  enemies,"  would 
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be  a  proper  motto  for  the  banner  of  the  purest  and  most  patriotic 
army  that  was  ever  brought  to  the  field  of  slaughter.    Yet  1  will  not 
say  that  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  unjustifiable,  and  that  all 
fighting  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  discuss  this  subject    Believe,  if  you  can,  that  the  followers  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  for  purposes  of  great  good  to  themselves,  are 
justified  in  lifting  up  the  sword  against  their  brethren, — ^tbat  the  kill- 
ing of  enemies  whom  we  are  commanded  to  love,  is  commendable 
and  praiseworthy,  when  our  own  interests  or  our  country's  good 
seems  to  us  to  demand  it ;  believe  if  you  will,  that  our  own  preser- 
vation requires  the  slaughter  of  others ;  yet  why  should  you  exert 
yourselves  to  plaoe  a  monument  upon  the  place  of  destruction  ? 
Why  will  you  bring  daily  and  hourly  to  the  memory  that  neeasityfor 
strife  whicn  makes  one  to  shudder  at  the  character  of  man — of  poor 
degraded  man,  who  cannot  enjoy  his  rights  without  fighting  for  them ; 
who,  like  a  wild  beast,  must  rend  and  destroy  others,  that  he  himself 
may  live  ? — Homicide  in  self-defence  is  justifiable,  say  you^Hidmit 
it    If 'a  man  were  attacked,  and  in  order  to  protect  his  own  life 
should  slay  his  enemy,  would  it  not  be  a  mockery  to  hia  feelings  to 
build  an  obtrusive  monument  to  draw  all  eyes  to  the  spot  where  he 
was  compelled  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood  ?    The  belief  that  fight- 
ing IS  necessary  is  a  mournful  one,  and  we  should  sorrow  for  it,  and 
feel  humbled,  and  not  gather  together  with  smiles  and  rejoicing  to 
mark  the  place  of  our  shame  with  the  triumphal  monument,  to  be 
beholden  of  all  ages.    I  repeat  it,  ^f  man  is  so  constituted  that  he 
cannot  be  kind  to  his  enemy,  but  must  slay  him,  we  should  not  drag 
out  this  frailty  to  the  light,  as  an  object  to  glory  in. 

The  building  of  battle-field  monuments — ^and  will  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ?<— seems  to  arise  from  the 
same  element  of  our  nature  which  prompts  the  Indian  to  preserve 
the  scalps  of  the  enemies  whom  he  has  slain.  Both  are  the  triumph 
of  victory,  both  are  to  perpetuate  the  fact  of  the  slaughter,  so  that 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  warrior  may  be  known.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  by  the  string  of  scalps  or  by  the  pile  of  stones,  that 
the  memory  of  the  death-dealing  blows  is  kept  up.  Both  are  bar- 
barous ;  and-tbough  you  intend  only  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  hallowed  dead,  you  do  no  more  nor  less  than  mark  the  place  of 
a  murderous  fight  Is  it  not  savage-like  thus  to  triumph  for  a  victo- 
ry ?  Does  it  not  appear  vain-glorious,  and  to  have  something  of  a 
boastful  spirit  in  it  ?  Besides,  it  tends  to  foster  and  to  carry  down 
to  other  times  the  rivalry  and  the  mutual  hatred  which  fighting 
engenders.  It  keeps  alive  feelings  of  hostility,  and  paves  the  way 
for  other  battles.  With  what  ^elings  does  an  Englishman  who 
lands  upon  these  shores,  look  upon  tl^  monument  erected  upon  the 
place  where  a  thousand  of  his  countrymen  were  slain  ?  Is  not  the 
building  of  such  memorials  opposed  to  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  and  kindness  which  our  increased  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  has  produced,  and  which  should  be  encouraged  to 
flow  on  until  it  kindles  that  true  Christian  love  which  knows  not 
the  limit  of  country  or  of  clime,  which  is  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
separation,  and  to  bring  the  whole  human  family  into  one,— that 
love  which  shows  us  a  brother  wherever  and  whenever  we  see  a  man. 
Bury  the  hatchet,  I  pray  you,  afler  it  has  done  the  work  of  death. 
Hide  the  memorials  of  by-gone  contests  from  the  eye,  if  you  would 
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put  away  the  aDiaiositiea  which  still  remain,  and  which,  if  fbateredy 
may  bring  other  contests  upon  us.  The  martial  spirit,  though  latent, 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  and,  if  fanned  by  the  breath 
of  mothers  and  of  wives,  may  burst  out  into  a  flame  which  shall  de- 
vour the  land. 

The  inexpediency,  nay,  the  impropriety,  of  building  monuments 
to  commemorate  martial  deeds,  has  forced  itself  upon  many  minds 
in  other  countries  beside  our  own.  An  Englishman  of  high  charac- 
ter thus  speaks :  **  I  must  say  that  I  am  pamed  by  what  I  now  see 
in  this  metropolis  [London].  After  we  have  been  twenty-five  years 
at  peace,  monuments  are  to  be  erected  for  tbe^urposeof  celebratinr 
the  achievements  of  two  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  age.  Now  1 
cannot  help  saying,  that  I  look  upon  them  with  ve^  great  regret,  and 
shall  always  feel  pained  in  passing  these  monuments,  particularly 
in  company  with  foreigners  belonging  to  those  nations  the  defeat 
and  mortification  of  whom  these  monuments  are  designed  to  com- 
luemorate.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  danger  which  may 
result,  to  the  minds  of  youth  especially,  from  thus  commemorating, 
as  it  is  called,  the  glory  of  war,  and  that  it  will  tend  very  much  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  the  warlike  spirit  throughout  the  country." 

Let  the  spirit  here  manifested  be  met  with  as  kindly  feelings  on 
our  part,  and  much  will  be  done  to  lessen  the  danger  of  future  hos- 
tilities with  England,  between  which  nation  and  ours,  be  it  remem- 
bered, there  are  still  open  unsettled  claims  that  threaten  to  destroy 
the  peaceful  relations  so  important  to  both.  And  there  is  much  in 
the  remark  that  battle-monuments  tend  to  foster  a  military  spirit. 
*' Men's  sensibilities  to  the  evils  of  war  are  blunted  bv  the  deceptive 
costume,  show  and  splendor  in  which  war  is  arrayed."  Your  mon- 
ument covers  over  the  horrors  of  the  fight  where  hundreds  fell 
locked  in  the  grapple  (or  each  other's  blood.  It  speaks  only  of  tri- 
umph, of  victory ;  and  calls  up  in  the  young  and  ardent,  aspirations 
for  military  fame.  But  *^  it  does  not  remind  them  of  the  shriek  of 
the  wounded,  nor  of  the  faint  moan^of  the  dying."  It  does  not  give 
the  horrid  details  of  the  scene  where  they  who  had  no  cause  of  en- 
mity met  for  the  butchery  of  each  other,  for  these  details  are  buried 
in  the  grave,  in  which,  uncofiSned  and  unshrooded,a  mass  of  mutila- 
ted bodies  were  thrown  together.  It  tells  not  the  story  of  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan :  it  brings  not  up  to  the  mind  the  desolation  of  the 
household,  and  the  long  years  of  sufllering  bereavement  which  so 
many  endured  because  of  the  fight  To  him  who  looks  upon  a  proud 
pile  erected  in  commemoration  of  victory,  war  appears  something 
grand  and  glorious,  something  to  the  honor  of  man's  nature.  He 
forgets  the  true  character  of  war — ^that  it  is  the  outbreaking  of 
crime,  the  foul  working  of  selfishness,  the  product  of  the  lusts  and 
passions  of  men.  He  feels  not — and  I  use  the  language  of  a  veteran 
soldier — ^that  **a  battle  is  a  hell,"  where  the  very  laws  of  God  are 
repealed,  where  love  to  every  one  must  not  be  manifested,  where 
kindness  and  forbearance  are  forbidden,  where  violence,  deception 
and  murder  become  even  duties,  where  success  depends  entirely 
upon  the  ability  to  deceive,  and  upon  the  numbers  that  can  be  slain. 
You  do  indeed  cover  up  the  true  character  of  war,  when  you  deco- 
rate the  battle-field  with  your  costly  monuments,  and  your 
magnificent  trophies  of  victory. 

If  you  would  mark  the  birth-place  of  our  country's  independence. 
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look  to  the  spot  where  Washinfrtnn  sheethed  hie  Bword — or  look 
rather  to  the  rock  on  which  our  Pilgrim  Futhers  landed  ;  for  it  is  the 
energy  and  purity  of  their  characters  descending  to  their  children 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are.  It  is  something  higher  and  holier 
than  physical  strength,  or  animal  courage,  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
nation  free  and  prosperous.  The  world  is  dotted  over  with  battle- 
fields; deeds  of  heroism  have  lieen  known  in  every  nation,  and  the 
people  none  the  more  happy,  none  the  more  free.  The  sword 
in  itself  has  done  nothing  for  the  rights  of  man,  nay,  the  drawing  of 
it  has  ever  made  him  to  groan, and  has  riveted  the  chains  of  the  o^ 
pressed.  Brute  force  has  borne  down  upon  the  neople,  and  kept  them 
ID  subjectioD.  It  is  the  weight  that  must  be  lifted  ere  they  can  raise 
themselves,  and  stand  up  erect  as  freemen  in  very  deed  ;  for  thoiigb 
here  and  there  the  sword  in  the  banil  of  the  patriot  may  hare  resist- 
ed tiie  tyrant,  yet  liberty  is  only  fully  secured  when  it  has  been 
returned  to  the  scabbard.  Think  for  a  moment  of  Spain.  Her  soil 
has  Iteen  wet  with  blood,  it  has  been  poured  out  inches  deep  over 
the  whole  country,  yet  Spaniards  are  still  the  slaves  of  a  factious 
despotism. 

<*  The  tenfUKl  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
Slaves  by  Uieir  own  eoinpulHlnn ;  in  mad  wtLfM 
Thtty  burnt  tbeir  maoaclen  and  wear  the  nano 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain.'* 

In  every  nation  and  tribe  from  the  equator  to  either  pole,  and  all 
around  the  broad  zone  of  the  earth,  there  have  been  fighting  and 
bloodshed.  Great  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  martial  strife 
bave  every  where  been  displayed,  and  yet  you  would  build  a  monu- 
ment on  Bunker's  Hill,  as  if  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
fighting  there — as  if  the  sharpness  of  his  sword  and  his  skill  in  using 
it  were  the  best  and  noblest  traits  of  an  American — forgetting  that 
jwir  fathers  were  true  men,  fervent  in  spirit,  distinguished  for  their 
industry,  their  enterprise,  their  devotion  to  God,  and  their  love  to 
each  other.  It  is  for  these  traits  that  they  should  be  honored — ^it 
was  these  traits  that  made  our  country  what  it  is.  Had  they  been 
mere  warriors,  nothing  but  good  fighting  men,  this  country  never 
would  have  been  free ;  they  would  have  escaped  from  one  despotism 
only  to  subject  themselves  to  another.  Build  not  then  their  monu- 
ment on  Bunker's  Hill,  nor  honor  any  battle-field  as  the  birth-spot 
of  this  nation. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  war  is  necessary  or  unavoidable,  the  meed 
of  praise  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  soldier;  for  who  will  meet 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  tented  field,  if  you  take  from  the 
profession  of  arms  its  greatest  reward — the  glory  which  has  been 
heretofore  given  to  it  ?  Who  will  fight,  if  fighting  he  deemed  merely 
authorized  human  butchery?  Where  shall  we  find  warriors  for  our 
defence,  if  we  do  not  honor  their  memories  ?  I  would  reply,  when 
public  opinion  is  right,  none  will  be  needed ;  there  will  be  no  war- 
riors  for  the  assaulL  Because  the  ^  military  profession"  was  deemed 
honorable  above  all  others,  British  officers  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
do  battle  here  for  their  kin^.  To  obey  their  sovereign's  orders  was 
their  patriotism — to  be  distinguished  for  their  feats  of  arms,  their 
reward.  I  repeat  the  idea — had  the  Christian  virtues  of  meekness, 
humility,  forbearance,  long-suffering,  received  the  homage  of  Jhe 
world,  you  would  not  have  required  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  sacrifice  of  the  good  men  battle-elain  would  not  have  been  de- 
manded ;  for  England  could  have  found  no  heroes  in  her  land 
willing  to  have  come  hither  to  murder  their  brethren.  It  is  the  glory 
which  the  world  attaches  to  fighting  men,  that  has  whitened  the 
earth  with  human  bones,  and  drenched  it  with  human  blood. 

These  remarks  are  not  offered  in  the  expectation  of  changing  the 
opinion  of  any  one,  who,  after  mature  consideration,  has  decided 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. I  have  but  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  disseminate 
what  I  deem  the  truth,  now  that  public  attention  is  called  to  battles 
and  military  glory.  If  the  opinions  now  expressed  are  visionary  and 
unsound,  they  are  not  dangerous  opinions;  if  the  standard  of  righCy 
which  1  have  feebly  advocated,  be  an  impracticable  one — too  high 
and  pure  for  the  fighting  world  ; — if  war  and  contention  must  con- 
tinue, if  man  must  for  ever  owe  his  safety  to  the  sword,  if  there  can 
be  no  Inw  nor  order  among  men  unless  sup|K>rted  by  brute  force, 
still  it  is  delightful  to  call  off  the  attention  from  the  mournful  truth — 
to  fix  tiie  mind  for  a  moment  upon  a  higher  state  of  being,  in  which 
]ove  reifrns  supreme — upon  a  purer  faith,  which  deems  it  better  to 
suffer  wrong  than  to  inflict  wrong  upon  others. 


PEACE   AND   NON-RESISTANCE. 

We  have  from  the  fir&t  aimed  to  avoid  all  collision  with  the  Nob- 
Resistnnts ;  but  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  furnish  the  community 
with  the  means  of  distinguishing  our  enterprise  from  theirs,  and  have 
supposed  that  men,  intelligent  on  such  subjects,  understood  well  the 
distinction.  A  few  well-known  facts  will  suffice  to  show  that  we 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  held  responsible  for  their  principles  or  their 
measures. — 1.  We  bad  no  agency  in  bringing  that  Society  into 
existence,  but  refused  to  call  the  Convention,  though  termed  a 
Peace  Convention,  which  organized  it — 2,  When  confounded  with 
it,  we  distinctly  and  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  its 
movements,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  between  us.  3.  We 
know  not  that  any  member  of  our  Society  has  joined  that ;  and  the 
strongest  peace-men  in  this  country  and  in  England,  have  stood  aloof 
from  that  movemenL— 4  The  Quakers  themselves,  certainly  thor- 
ough enough  on  peace,  have,  as  a  body,  published  their  disclaimer 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  peculiar  views  which  characterise  the 
Non-Resistants. 

Still  not  a  few  have  been  in  doubt  whether  our  President  was  not 
at  heart  in  sympathy  with  Non-Resistants;  but  his  account  of  their 
recent  annual  meeting  or  Convention  in  Boston,  published  in  the 
Christian  Mirror>  must,  we  think,  put  an  end  to  their  doubts  on  this 
point  Those  who  know  Mr.  Ladd,  cannot  need  the  extracts  we 
subjoin ;  but  we  give  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  in 
general,  premising  that,  being  in  this  city  at  the  time  he  ''attended, 
in  order  to  observe  their  movements,  and  to  defend  the  American 
Peace  Society  against  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon  it 
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<<  When  I  took  my  seat,  the  ConveDtion  were  dteeussing  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  easeotial  spirit  and 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  to  the  promptings  of  human 
nature,  and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities, for  man  to  take  the  life  of  man  for  any  cause  whatever. 
The  discussion  took  a  wide  range,  so  far  from  the  resolution,  that  if 
the  former  had  had  the  plague,  the  latter  would  never  have  caught 
the  infection*  Arminianism,  Transcendentalism,  and  all  kinds  of 
radicalism  were  drawn  into  the  debate,  which  concerned  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  words,  *  human  nature;*  and  the  whole  afternoon  was 
consumed,  in  what  appeared  to  me  to  be,  beating  the  air.  The 
question  was  at  length  put  to  rest  by  inserting  the  word  *  better' 
before  the  word  '  promptings,'  which  was  unanimously  passed,  and 
the  Convention  adjourned  to  7,  P.  M. 

**  The  resolve  discussed  in  the  evening,  was, '  That  all  existing 
human  governments  are  based  on  the  life-taking,  war-making  prin- 
ciple as  essential  to  their  existence,  and  they  are  therefore  wrong ; 
and  no  person  believing  in  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  and  the 
sinfultiess  of  war,  can  bo  identified  with  them  as  electors  or  ofBce- 
holders  without  guilt'  Under  this  resolution,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  some  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  the  New  England  Non-Resistant  Society,  in 
which  I  vindicated  the  right  and  duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote  for 
rulers,  where  he  had  a  choice  of  one  candidate  over  the  others, 
and  illustrated  my  argument  by  the  case  of  the  slave  who  had  a 
cruel  master,  who  beat,  starved  and  over-worked  him ;  and  con- 
tended that  the  slave  had  a  right  to  seek  a  better  master  though  a 
slave-holder ;  and  that  he  did  not  thereby  acknowledge  the  right  of 
slavery.  1  contended,  that  a  peace-man  did  not  compromise  his 
principles,  and  acknowledge  the  right  of  nations  to  go  to  war,  by 
voting  for  rulers  who  had  the  power  to  involve  the  country  in  war. 
Christ  did  not  acknowledge  the  war  and  idolatry  of  the  Roman 
government,  by  paying  tribute  to  CsBsar.  He  was  not  accountable 
for  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  his  money.  1  contended,  that  if 
we  ought  to  pray  that, '  our  officers  should  be  peace,  and  our  exactors 
righteousness,'  we  should  choose  those  men  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  *  seek  the  things  which  make  for  peace,'  and  that  where 
two  candidates  were  put  up  for  office,  one  a  war-man,  and  the  other 
a  peace-man,  I  could  not  help  having  a  choice,  and  I  ought  to  have 
a  choice,  and  to  express  that  choice,  not  only  by  spoken  words, 
but  by  written  words,  in  the  ballot-box;  and  that  if  a  war- man 
was  chosen  by  my  neglect  of  this  duty,  I  was  answerable  for  the 
consequences.  My  opponents  were  driven  to  ibe  absurdity  of 
denying  that  the  slave  had  any  right  to  choose  between  a  good 
master  and  a  bad  one,  and  that  he  sinned  in  so  doing ! 

'^In  the  evening,  under  the  resolution  concerninff  taxes  and  fines, 
I  was  called  to  answer  Mr.  Garrison,  who  has  ridiculed  the  American 
Peace  Society,  as  *  Utopian  (!]  based  on  nothing,  supported  by  one 
man,  who  was  the  Peace  Society  personified,  and  that  when  he  died 
the  American  Peace  Society  would  die  with  him ;  that  it  had  no 
vitality,  no  principle,  and  that  the  plan  of  a  congress  of  nations  was 
chimerical.'  In  answer,  I  attempted  to  show  that  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  which  he  likewise  censured,  had  done  much  good, 
that  it  first  brought  the  subject  of  peace  before  the  American  public, 
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and  hod  wrought  a  great  change  in  public  opinion ;  that  if  it  were 
inert  or  defunct,  it  was  because  it  had  done  up  its  work,  and  brought 
the  public  up  to  its  standard ;  that  it  was  the  mother  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  that  even  Mr.  Garrison  himself  and  man^  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Non-Resistant  Society  had  drawn  their  first  ideas  oa 
peace  from  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society ;  and  that  Mr.  Grarrison 
had  published,  in  a  paper  which  he  edited  in  Vermont,  the  essays  of 
Philanthropes,  when  that  writer  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  and  saw  no  further  than  the  Society  did ;  and  that  he 
and  his  compeers  of  both  sexes  had  climbed  up  to  the  dizzy  height 
on  which  they  stood,  step  by  step,  and  now  they  would  kick  away 
the  ladder  on  which  they  had  ascended,  and  call  on  all  passers-by, 
to  jump  up  there  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  at  a  single  leap.  ^But,' 
say  the  passers-by,  'We  shall  break  our  necks  in  tlie attempt'  'No 
matter,  jump  up  here,  or  you  are  no  true  peace-men.*  As  to  the 
charge,  that  the  American  Peace  Society  is  personified  in  one  man, 
it  is  not  true ;  for  the  person  intended  has  never  paid  as  great  a 
proportion  to  the  peace  cause,  as  he  has  to  the  support  of  the 
religious  society  with  which  he  is  connected.  Is  that  religious 
society,  therefore,  based  on  nothing,  or  dependent  on  him  for  its 
existence  ?    I  showed  that  the  American  Peace  Society  had  done 

freat  good  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  mankind ;  that 
had  it  under  the  hand  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  that  the  Peace  societies,  by 
petitioning  Congress,  had  prevented  a  war  between  this  country  and 
Mexico,  and  was  the  means  of  leaving  the  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented a  general  war  throughout  Christendom ;  that  the  object  of  tbe 
American  Peace  Society  is  one,  and  one  only,  viz.,  the  prevention  of 
international  war;  and  that,  therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
capital  punishments,  duelling,  internal  commotions,  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  governments,  any  more  than  it  has  with  intemperance  and 
slavery ;  and  that  we  exact  no  pledge  or  creed  on  any  of  these 
subjects ;  that  our  plan  of  a  congress  of  nations  is  more  feasible 
than  their  objects  whether  good  or  bad ;  and  that  though  the  origi- 
nators of  it  may  not  live  to  see  its  completion,  it  is  tbe  opinion  of 
wise  and  good  men,  that  the  time  is  not  fsr  distant  when  it  will 
go  into  operation.  The  Non-Resistants  cannot  but  see  the  discrep- 
ancy between  our  principles  and  theirs,  and  that  a  congress  of  nations 
must  depend  on  submission  to  *the  powers  that  be;'  and  that^ 
therefore,  no  member  of  their  society  can  consistently  favor  our 
plan,  or  wish  us  godspeed,  and  that  though  on  one  point,  viz.,  tbe 
denunciation  of  all  war  we  agree ;  and  on  ail  others  we  are  either 
neutral  or  at  variance. 

"  Of  the  next  resolution  I  have  no  copy,  but  it  was  to  this  efiect, 
*  that  all  ministers  and  churches  which  support  existing  governments 
attempt  to  dethrone  Christ!'  One  speaker  denounced  all  govern- 
ments, ministers,  churches.  Sabbaths  and  ordinances,  and  pretended 
to  be  as  much  inspired  as  any  man  ever  was. 

"  On  the  whole,  if  I  were  asked  if  the  Non-Resistant  Society  were 
more  likely  to  do  good  than  hurt  ?  I  should  answer,  not  much  of 
either.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity  and  integrity.  They  tnean 
to  do  good,  and  make  great  sacrifices  to  do  it.  There  are  some 
minds  so  constitutionally  ultra,  that  they  will  never  undertake  any 
thing  without  going  beyond  the  truth.     But,  after  all,  there  is 
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DO  ultraism  00  bad  as  the  nltra-coDsenrative,  which  will  never 
undertake  any  thing  for  fear  of  going  too  far.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Society  will  ever  produce  any  great  effect  When  they 
began,  they  thought  they  were  as  ultra  as  possible ;  but  the  conven- 
tion to  be  called  will  go  beyond  them,  and  they  will  start  off 
together  in  a  tangent  from  this  sublunary  sphere,  and  will  either 
explode  or  be  lost  in  the  limbo  of  vanity,  among  gone-by  chimeras 
and  abortions,  and  the  odd  ends  and  bits  of  creation.  W.  L." 


ANNUAL   EFFORTS   IN  THE   CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

Every  cause  must  have  its  place.  It  is  so  with  every  w^  established 
enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform ;  it  ought  to  be  so  with  the 
cause  of  Peace ;  and  for  a  series  of  years  its  friends  have  selected 
the  month  of  Deceoaber,  generally  the  Sabbath  next  preceding  or 
following  the  25th,  as  the  time  when  ministers  should  preach  on  the 
subject,  Christians  should  pray  for  the  prevalence  of  peace,  and  the 
benevolent  contribute  in  aid  of  the  cause. 

This  arrangement,  first  proposed  by  our  Society,  has  been  fully 
and  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  organs  of  all  our  leading  denomioa*- 
tioDs.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  New  England,  especially 
those  represenUng  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and  Methodists,  have 
not  only  commended  the  cause  of  Peace  to  the  prayers  and  patron- 
age of  the  Christian  community;  but  have  recommended  that 
ministers  should  unite  in  preaching  in  its  behalf  on  the  most  conve- 
nient Sabbath  near  Christmas,  and  that  an  annual  concert  of  prayer 
should  be  held  in  every  church  about  the  same  time  for  the 
universal  reign  of  peace. 

These  recommendations,  along  with  the  importance  and  the 
wants  of  our  cause,  demand  special  attention  from  the  friends  of 
Gk>d  and  man.  No  cause  can  prosper  without  effort;  and,  as  little 
is  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  year,  and  as  the  arrangements 
for  other  objects  exclude  this  from  almost  every  other  month,  we 
hope  that  December  will  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  a  sponta* 
neouB,  general  and  effective  movement  in  behalf  of  this  great 
enterprise.  We  need  two  Ihiugs^-peraontd^  and  peeurdanfaid — 
contributions  of  money  and  of  personal  service.  These  we  mud 
have,  or  we  never  can  succeed.  No  cause  ever  has  succeeded, 
none  ever  can,  without  them ;  and  the  community,  in  demanding  of 
us  what  they  expect  in  no  other  department  of  benevolence  or 
reform,  success  without  effort,  results  without  means,  contradict  the 
established  order  of  Providence.  Means  are  just  as  indispensable 
here  as  any  where  else ;  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  prayers, 
the  personal  efibrts  and  pecuniary  contributions  of  those  who  love 
God  and  their  fellow-men.    We  call  upon  the  followers  of  the 
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Prince  of  peace,  whether  in  the  church  or  the  miDigtry,  to  UDite 
with  U8  in  using  such  means,  and  thus  bear  a  cheerful,  honored  part 
in  the  instrumentalities  requisite  for  the  spread  of  peace  wherever 
Christianity  prevails,  and  for  the  world's  pacification  as  soon  and  as 
fast  as  it  shall  be  converted  to  God. 


PREACHING   ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF   PEACE. 

We  once  sent  our  periodical  gratuitously  to  a  thousand  ministera, 
or  more,  pledged  to  plead  the  cause  of  Peace' before  their  people; 
and,  though  our  limited  means  have  compelled  us  to  withhold  it  in 
cases  where  no  compensation  is  made  by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
it  still  goes  to  several  hundred  preachers  of  the  gospel.  And  on 
whom  else  can  we  call  for  cooperation  with  equal  hopes  ?  Most  of 
you  are  members  of  our  Society  for  life;  and,  if  we  may  not  rely  on 
you  to  plead  our  cause,  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  cooperation 
indispensable  to  any  degree  of  success? 

Dear  brethren,  children  of  the  same  God  of  peace,  pledged 
before  heaven  and  earth  to  the  same  cause  of  universal  peace  and 
good-will,  may  we  not  appeal  to  you  in  perfect  confidence  of  a 
prompt  and  cordial  response?  We  need  your  sympathies,  your 
prayers,  your  full,  impressive  exhibitions  of  this  subject  before  your 
people,  your  earnest  and  stirring  appeals  for  their  personal  efforts 
and  pecuniary  contributions. 

How  much  might  you  accomplish  for  us  with  little  if  any  trouble. 
You  can  urge  the  claims  of  this  cause  on  several  hundred  congre. 
gations,  and  obtain  from  each  a  contribution,  larger  or  smaller,  in 
aid  of  our  cause.  If  it  averaged  only  ten,  or  even  ^ye  dollars  each, 
it  would  bring  us  one  or  two  thousand ;  a  sum  that  would  greatly 
relieve  our  embarrassments,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  our  move- 
ments. You  can  get  four  or  five  hundred  churches  of  difi^rent 
name  to  unite  in  the  annual  concert  of  prayer  for  universal  pence ;  and 
this  alone  might  be  worth  in  the  end  far  more  to  us  than  any  amount 
of  pecuniary  contributions.  And  will  you  not  use  your  influence  to 
secure  these  two  objects  for  us  ?  The  cause  is  yours  as  much  as 
ours;  we  are  only  your  agents  in  this  matter;  and  we  wish  you  to 
feel  your  full  share  of  responsibility  in  carrying  it  on. 


CONCERT  OF  PRATER  FOR  PEACE. 

We  do  not  insist  on  this  concert  being  in  every  case  held  at  the 
same  time,  but  would  leave  Christians  to  select  the  most  convenient 
evening  just  before  or  after  Christmas.  It  might  be  best  for 
ministers  first  to  preach  on  the  subject,  and  thus  prepare  tbeir 
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hearers  for  a  more  iotelligent  and  profitable  attendance  on  the  sab- 
sequent  prayer-meeting.  It  may,  in  many,  if  not  moat  places,  bo 
expedient  for  the  friends  of  peace  in  difierent  denominations  to  hold 
the  concert  together;  and  we  hope  that  every  minister,  whoVeads 
our  periodical,  will  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  providing 
that  the  concert  of  prayer  for  peace  is  in  some  way  observed  in  the 
place  of  his  residence.  Let  the  arrangements  be  made  in  Mtason  wni 
arif^  

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTION   FOR  PBACE. 

Every  other  cause  has  its  annual  or  monthly  contributions;  and 
why  not  the  cause  of  peace  ?  Can  this  cause  get  along  without 
means  any  better  than  that  of  temperance  or  missions?  Can  publi- 
cations  be  issued, or  lecturers  and  editors  supported  without  money? 
Will  tracts,  and  periodicals, and  books  print  and  circulate  themselves? 

But  you  may  ask  for  what  specific  purpose  do  we  need  money  ? 
1.  For  the  tuppoH  of  lahonro  in  ihie  eotue.  These  we  muH  have ; 
but  only  here  and  there  one,  like  our  devoted  President,  has  the 
means  of  supporting  himself.  We  must  either  feed  and  clothe 
them,  or  lose  their  services ;  and  it  is  a  fiict,  quite  dishonorable  to  the 
friends  of  peace,  that  they  have  never  furnished  us  with  the  means 
of  pledging  an  adequate  support  to  a  solitary  agent  for  a  single  year 
since  the  Society  began  its  operations !  Most  of  the  services  per- 
formed for  the  cause,  have  been  gratuitous,  and  nearly  all  with  a 
very  uncertain  prospect  of  any  remuneration.  The  public  mind  is  so 
ripe  for  efifbrt,  that  we  onght  to  have  forthwith  in  our  service  from 
ten  to  twenty  laborers ;  but  we  cannot  promise  a  support  to  one,  and 
can  therefore  expect  the  services  of  no  man  who  is  not  able  to 
support  himself^  or  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  worldly  interests  oa 
the  shrine  of  peace.  Is  it  right  for  the  friends  of  peace  to  ask  or 
allow  this?  Will  they  refuse  a  few  dollars,  perhaps  a  single  dollar, 
and  require  or  permit  others  to  impoverish  themselves  for  the 
promotion  of  a  common  cause  ?  2.  For  puhUcations,  This  consti- 
tutes our  chief  department  of  expense;  for  we  go  upon  the  plan  of 
employing  few  agents,  and  using  the  press  to  supply  the  lack  of 
such  services.  And  in  this  department  alone  we  need  more  than 
ten  times  as  much  as  all  we  have  ever  received,  especially  for  such 
publications  as  the  following; — our  periodxcalj  yvhich  we  wish  to 
circulate  gratuitously,  if  we  had  the  means,  among  no  small  part  of 
the  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  ministers  in  our  country ; — for  volumes, 
several  of  which  we  have  already  stereotyped,  and  have  others 
waiting  for  the  press,  all  designed  and  well  calculated  for  popular 
use ; — for  trada,  of  which  we  have  stereotyped  nine,  have  others 
ready  for  the  press,  and  are  anxious  to  increase  the  number  much 
farther,  and  to  scatter  them  by  scores  of  thousands  all  over  the  land. 
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Our  tracts  are  all  exhausted,  and  we  bare  no  means  of  publishing 
any  more.  We  want  money  especially  for  this  purpose;  and  it 
would  require  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  to  put  a  single  tract,  at 
one  cent  a  piece,  in  every  family  of  New  England  alone,  and  more 
than  thirty  thousand  for  the  whole  country. 

In  view  of  this  brief  statement,  we  put  it  to  our  friends,  to  the 
whole  Christian  community,  whether  chey  will  still  withhold  the 
pittance  we  ask  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  c^use  ?  Shall  we  be 
left  to  struggle  along  without  means,  when  our  professed  friends 
oould,  without  sacrifice,  with  scarce  an  effort,  furnish  all  we  need? 
We  hear  little  or  no  complaint  of  war*burdens  in  this  cquntry ;  but 
look  at  what  we  are  paying  this  very  year  for  the  war-system. 
Massacliuicetts  gives  her  volunteer  companies  (50,000  as  an  annual 
reward  for  their  services  in  training ;  the  completion  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  a  war-measure,  must  have  cost,  in  money,  time,  and 
tem|K>rary  susjiension  of  business,  not  less  than  $200,000  more ;  oar 
share  of  the  nation's  expenses  for  war-purposes  during  this  year  of 
peace,  will  probably  exceed  $1)000,000 ;  and  will  the  friends  of  peaee 
through  the  land  let  it  be  said  that  they  are  all  unable  or  unwilling 
to  give  for  this  cause  little  more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  what  a 
single  State  has  so  cheerfully  S|ient  for  war  ? 

How  to  raise  ihejunda  toe  need.  We  propose  three  ways,  either  or 
all  of  which  may  bo  adopted.  1.  To  have  a  collection  taken  when 
the  sermon  is  preached  on  the  subject  of  peace.  This  would  be  the 
best;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  generally  done.  2.  A  collection  may 
be  taken  at  the  concert  of  prayer.  3.  The  minister,  or  some  other 
friend  of  the  cause,  rosy  get  subscribers  for  our  periodical.  When 
any  person  contributes  one  dollar  or  more,  he  can  have  the  Advocate 
one  year  by  sending  his  name ;  and,  when  a  contribution  is  made, 
we  will,  if  requested  and  able,  return  some  of  our  tracts  or  other  pub- 
lications. 0^  Every  minister  who  preaches  on  peace,  and  takes  tip 
a  eoUedion,  is  entitled  to  the  Advocate  for  the  ensuing  year. 

How  to  make  the  concert  qf  prayer  toeH  attended  and  interesting.  We 
might  safely  leave  this  to  the  ingenuity  of  every  devoted  friend  of 
peace ;  for  were  there  a  hearty  will,  it  would  soon  find  a  way ;  and, 
if  a  minister  would  first  preach  a  spirited  sermon  on  the  subject, 
and  then  say,  in  notifying  the  concert,  that  further  statements  will 
then  be  made  concerning  the  progress,  prospects  and  claims  of  the 
cause,  he  would  in  most  cases  secure  a  full  attendance. 

We  need  not  help  our  intelligent  friends  to  facts  or  arguments  on 
such  an  occasion ;  but  we  may,  with  due  respect,  suggest  a  few  points 
proper  to  be  brought  forward  then,  and  likely  to  interest  any  Chris- 
tian audience.    1.  The  identity  of  this  cause  with  ChrisUanity,  in  its 
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aims,  its  spirit,  its  principlesi  its  means. — S2.  Its  benign  influence  on 
the  character  of  Christians,  especially  in  preparing  them  for  the 
work  of  a  world's  entire  and  thorough  conversion  to  Qod. — 3.  Its 
efficacy  in  removing  obstacles  to  that  glorious  result — 4.  Its  saving 
of  money,  and  time,  and  talent,  and  moral  power  for  that  mighty 
acbievemenL — 5.  The  grounds  of  our  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  this  cause,  from  the  Bible,  and  in  the  influences  now  at  work 
through  the  world. — 6.  The  necessity  of  means  in  this  as  in  every 
other  cause. — 7.  Dependence  on  God  for  success,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  prayer. — 8.  The  subserviency  of  this  cause,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  prosperity  of  religion  at  home,  and  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  over  the  earth. 

OUR   OWN   OPERATIONS. 

Of  these  we  have  never  been  wont  to  say  much,  perhaps  not  so 
much  as  we  ought;  and  of  late  we  have  said  less  than  usual,  not 
because  we  have  been  inactive,  but  because  we  were  attempting 
nothing  out  of  our  usual  course.  We  have,  notwithstanding  the 
times,  held  on  ^  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,"  and  kept  at  least  the 
main  central  wheels  of  our  machinery  in  regular  operation.  We 
have  not,  Yor  we  could  not,  extend  our  agencies ;  but  we  have  the 
usual  number  of  laborers  now  in  the  field,  our  President  and  our 
Secretary,  besides  the  temporary  services  of  some  others.  The  Rev. 
D.  O.  Morton,  a  life-member  of  our  Society,  and  a  steadfast  friend 
of  peace,  was  lately  commissioned  to  plead  our  cause  during  an 
excursion  into  some  of  the  Western  States;  and  the  reports  we  have 
received,  justify  the  hope  of  much  immediate  and  permanent  good 
fi*om  his  labors.  Our  President  started  early  in  October  on  his 
long-contemplated  tour  through  the  State  of  New  York  to  Michigan, 
and  thence  back  through  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania ;  a  tour 
which  will  probably  occupy  him  till  our  next  anniversary.  May  the 
God  of  peace  protect  and  prosper  him! 

PETITIONS   TO    CONGRESS. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  not  grow  weary  in  petitioning  our  rulers 
on  this  subject.  It  cost  the  philanthropists  of  England  some  thirty 
years  of  importunity  with  their  parliament  to  secure  the  death-war- 
rant of  the  slave-trade;  and  for  an  object  incomparably  more 
important,  we  should  be  willing  to  renew  our  efibrts,  if  necessary, 
for  centuries.  Rulers  will  move  in  earnest  whenever  the  people 
become  sufficiently  unanimous  in  bidding  them  move;  and  the 
million  are  coming  much  faster  than  we  could  expect  with  the  small 
amount  of  means  used,  to  think  and  feel  right  on  this  subject 

The  way  is  fairly  open  for  the  renewal  of  our  requests  in  the  form 
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we  propose,  of  asking  Congress  to  consider  the  petitions  alreadj 
before  tbem.  These  petitions  have  never  been  the  subject  of  any 
action  whatever ;  and  it  is  obviously  respectful  and  proper  to  ask  a 
due  consideration  of  them,  befbre  we  present  any  more.  Our 
Society  renews  its  own  petitions  in  this  way;  and  we  have  many 
reasons  for  wishing  our  friends  to  continue  liieir  efforts  along  with 
us. — 1.  The  object  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  thousand  fold 
more  efibrt. — fl  There  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
perhaps  sooner,  too,  than  many  suppose.  Ex-President  Adams  told 
Mr.  Ladd  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  consummation  of  the 
general  scheme. — 3.  It  serves  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  na- 
tion, and  thus  to  bring  it  before  millions  of  minds  whom  it  could 
for  the  present  reach  in  no  other  way. — 4.  It  provokes  discussion  in 
the  right  place ;  and  discussion  will  insure  our  success. — 5.  It  makes 
friends  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  man  who  signs  such  a  petition, 
has  virtually  given  bonds  not  to  oppose  the  general  cause.--d  We 
should  continue  because  we  have  begun  to  petition.  It  will  not  do 
to  turn  back,  or  stand  still.  We  mtiat  go  ahead ;  and  we  hope  some 
friends  in  every  place  will  be  active  in  procuring  signers  to  the 
simple  form  of  petition  on  our  cover,  and  see  that  one  copy  is  sent 
to  the  Senate,  and  another  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


CORRESPOm)ENC£   WITH   THE   aUEEN   OF   ENGLAND. 

Our  readers  were  early  informed  of  our  purpose  to  present  the 
leading  rulers  in  Christendom  with  a  copy  of  our  Prize  Essays  oa 
a  Congress  of  Nations.  We  have  done  so ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  work  has  been  well  received.  Our  Society  instructed 
our  President  to  accompany  the  present  to  Victoria  with  a  letter,  to 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Queen  a  respectful  answer  through 
her  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palmerston.  We  would  insert  the 
reply  now;  but,  as  we  have  never  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  our 
President's  letter  to  the  Queen,  we  shall  wait  till  we  can  publish 
them  together. 

Raeeipts  to  JToftembm'  15. 


Bseerly,  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul, $10  00 

Bt4fotd, J7ao 

JV^ioeim,. ]5  00 

JVWU  CAdm^brrf, 15  50 

ZTrociO,  botli  parishes, 16  50 

W€St  Sfning^eUf  part  to  constitute 

Bev.  A.  A.  Wood  L.  M 9400 

^riMgfieU 14  50 

(MotvUI*, 7  ()Q 

Jfantucket, 12  00 

■Bwoi • 98  00 

Wiatertomf 5  00 

HamiUon, 12  00 

7Vm*«w, , 100 

OwrgHown^ ]  OO 

ISM 


M'ortk  Datntr$^ S7  97 

South  DoHvort^ ].   n  qq 

wut Broo^iuid, ;;;;■.'  loS 

JforUkBrookJMd, S9  00 

^eoO, iQQ 

CkarUmotUf, 2  QQ 

Hanover f  A",  jy.,  from  a  Friend  of 
Peace  in  bis  conf .  to  con.  Ber. 

Hbnst  Wood  a  L.  M SO  00 

JVs«  London,  Ct.^ 33  qq 

Ogdauhirgf  J>r.  r,^ j  qq 

LoUfort,  Jtr,  K,  coll.  in  Prea.  church,    8  00 
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TESTIMONIES  AGAINST  WAR. 

OF  BTATSSMEN.— No.  I. 

We  quoted  long  ago  some  striking  concessions  from  warriors 
themselves  against  their  own  trade  of  blood ;  but  statesmen, 
more  enlightened  and  humane,  accustomed  to  take  larger  and 
juster  views  of  the  public  weal,  and  more  familiar  with  the 
virtues  and  blessings  of  peace,  are  more  generally  and  more 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  custom  of  war. 

Even  Machiavel,  whose  name  long  ago  became  synony- 
mous with  political  chicanery,  condemns  the  practice  in  very 
pointed  terms.  "War,  being  a  profession  by  which  men 
cannot  live  honorably  at  all  times,  is  not,"  he  says,  ^^  to  be 
taken  up  as  a  trade,  except  by  a  commonwealth  or  a  kingdom ; 
and,  if  they  be  well  constituted,  they  will  neither  of  them 
suffer  any  of  their  citizens  or  subjects,  or  any  other  good  man, 
to  make  it  his  business.  He  can  never  be  thought  a  good 
man,  who  takes  upon  himself  an  employment  by  which,  if  he 
would  ever  reap  any  proGt,  he  is  obliged  to  be  false,  and 
rapacious,  and  cruel,  and  to  entertain  several  other  qualities 
which  are  not  consistent  in  a  good  man.  Nor  can  any  man, 
great  or  small,  who  makes  war  his  profession,  be  otherwise 
than  vicious.  Have  you  not  a  proverb  which  confirms  what  I 
say,  that  war  makes  villains,  and  peace  brings  them  to  the 
gallows  1  Rome,  while  it  was  well  governed,  had  never  any 
soldier  who  made  it  his  profession  to  be  so ;  and  hence  few  of 
them  were  dissolute."* 

"  War,"  said  Lord  Burleigh,  "  is  the  curse,  and  peace 

*  Ai  quoted  by  Tlinub«  in  bto  ObterratioM  on  War. 
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the  blessing,  of  a  country.  A  realm  gaineth  more  by  one 
year's  peace  than  by  ten  years'  war." 

Lord  Clarendon,  the  great  historian  of  bis  own  age,  and 
eminent  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  is  very  full  and 
decided  in  his  reprobation  of  war.  "  Of  all  the  punishments 
and  judgments  which  the  provoked  anger  of  the  Divine  Prov- 
idence can  pour  out  upon  a  nation  full  of  transgressions,  there 
is  none  so  terrible  and  destroying  as  war.  It  is  a  depopulation, 
defaces  all  that  art  and  industry  hath  produced,  destroys  all 
plaptations,  bums  churches  and  palaces,  and  mingles  them  in 
the  same  ashes  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasant  and  the 
laborer.  It  distinguishes  not  of  age,  or  sex,  or  dignity,  but 
exposes  all  things  and  persons,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the 
same  contempt  and  confusion,  and  reduces  all  that  blessed 
order  and  harmony,  which  hath  been  the  product  of  peace 
and  religion,  into  the  chaos  it  was  first  in." 

^'A  whole  city  on  fire  is  a  spectacle  full  of  horror ;  but  a 
whole  kingdom  on  fire  must  be  a  prospect  much  more  terrible. 
And  such  is  every  kingdom  in  war,  where  nothing  flourishes 
but  rapine,  blood  and  murder.  We  cannot  make  a  more 
lively  representation  and  emblem  to  ourselves  of  hell,  than  by 
the  view  of  a  kingdom  in  war." 

^*  It  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked  why  any 
man  should  be  delighted  with  beauty  7  that  it  was  a  question 
which  none  but  a  blind  man  could  ask.  Nor  can  any  man 
ask  how  or  why  men  come  to  be  delighted  with  peace,  but  he 
who  is  without  natural  bowels,  who  is  deprived  of  all  those 
affections  which  can  only  make  life  pleasant." 

''  No  kingdom  can  flourish  or  be  at  ease,  in  which  there  is 
no  peace.  It  is  only  this  which  makes  men  dwell  at  home, 
and  enjoy  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  improve  all  the 
advantages  which  the  air,  and  the  climate,  and  the  soil  admin- 
ister to  them,  and  all  which  yield  no  comfort  where  there  is  no 
peace.  God  himself  reckons  peace  the  greatest  comfort  and 
ornament  he  can  confer  upon  states." 

<<  A  greater  curse  cannot  befal  the  most  wicked  nation,  than 
to  be  deprived  of  peace.  There  is  nothing  of  real  and  sub- 
stantial comfort  in  this  world,  but  what  is  the  product  of  peace ; 
and  whatsoever  we  may  lawfully  and  innocently  take  delight 
in,  is  the  fruit  and  effect  of  peace." 

'^  War  breaks  all  that  order,  interrupts  all  that  devotion,  and 
even  extinguisheth  all  that  zeal,  which  peace  had  kindled  in 
us.    It  lays  waste  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
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man,  and  introduces  and  propagates  opinions  and  practices  as 
much  ac^ainst  Heaven  as  against  earth,  and  erects  a  deity  that 
delights  in  nothing  but  cruehy  and  blood." 

"  Are  we  pleased  with  the  enlarged  commerce  and  society 
of  large  and  opulent  cities,  or  with  the  retired  pleasures  of  the 
country  ?  Do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and  noble  houses,  or 
take  delight  in  pleasant  groves  and  woods,  or  fruitful  gardens  ? 
All  this  we  owe  to  peace ;  and  the  dissolution  of  peace  dis*- 
figures  all  this  beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  covers  and  buries 
all  this  order  and  delight  in  ruin  and  rubbish." 

^'Finally,  have  we  any  content,  satisfaction  and  joy  ia 
the  conversation  of  each  other,  or  in  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  more  adorn  mankind 
than  buildings  and  plantations  do  the  fields  and  grounds  on 
which  they  stand  ?  Even  this  is  the  blessed  effect  and  legacy 
of  peace.  War  lays  our  natures  and  manners  as  waste  as  our 
gardens  and  our  habitations ;  and  we  can  as  easily  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other,  under  the 
cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets." 

"  That  men  should  kill  one  another  for  want  of  somewhat 
else  to  do,  seems  to  be  so  horrible  to  humanity,  that  there 
needs  no  divinity  to  control  it.  They  who  allow  no  war  to 
be  lawful,  have  consulted  both  nature  and  religion  much  better 
than  they  who  think  it  may  be  entered  into  to  comply  with  the 
ambition,  covetousness  or  revenge  of  the  greatest  princes  and 
monarchs  upon  earth;  as  if  God  had  inhibited  only  single 
murders,  and  left  mankind  to  be  massacred  according  to  the 
humor  and  appetite  of  unjust  and  unreasonable  men." 

'^  It  is  no  answer,  to  say  that  this  universal  suffering,  and 
even  the  desolation  that  attends  it,  are  the  inevitable  conse* 
quences  of  war,  however  warrantably  soever  entered  into,  but 
rather  an  argument  that  no  war  can  warrantably  be  entered 
into.  It  may  be,  upon  a  strict  survey  and  disquisition  into  the 
elements  and  injunctions  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  no  war 
will  be  found  justifiable  ;  and,  at  all  events,  what  can  we  think 
of  most  of  those  wars  which  for  some  hundreds  of  years  have 
infested  the  world,  so  much  to  the  dishonor  of  Christianity^ 
and  in  which  the  lives  of  more  men  have  been  lost  than  might 
have  served  to  have  driven  infidelity  out  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  peopled  all  those  parts  which  yet  remain  without  inhab- 
itants ?  Can  we  believe  that  all  those  lives  are  forgotten,  and 
that  no  account  shall  be  rendered  of  them  ? " 

'^  They  who  are  the  cause  and  authors  of  any  war  that  can 
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justly  and  safely  be  avoided,  have  great  reason  to  fear  that 
they  shall  be  accountable  before  the  supreme  Judge  for  all  the 
rapine  and  devastation,  all  the  ruin  and  damage,  as  well  as  the 
blood,  that  is  the  consequence  of  that  war.  We  may  piously 
believe,  that  all  the  princes  of  the  world  who  have  wantonly 
obliged  their  subjects  to  serve  them  in  a  war  by  which  mil- 
lions of  men  have  been  exposed  to  slaughter,  6re  and  famine, 
will  sooner  find  remission  for  all  the  other  sins  they  have 
committed,  than  for  that  obstinate  outrage  against  the  life  of 
man,  and  the  murders  which  have  been  committed  by  their 
authority."  * 

THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  WAR.t 

BT   KIT.   HOWAKD  MALCOM,  PESIIDBUT   OF   OBOKOBTOWIV   COLLBOB,  KBIfTCCKT. 

The  war  spirit  is  so  wrought  into  the  texture  of  gov- 
ernments, and  the  habits  of  national  thinking,  and  even 
into  our  very  festivals  and  pomps,  that  its  occasional 
recurrence  is  deemed  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity. 
Even  the  friends  of  man's  highest  welfare  seem  to  regard 
a  general  pacification  of  the  world  as  a  mere  Utopian 
scheme,  and  choose  to  lend  their  energies  and  prayers  to 
objects  which  seem  of  more  probable  attainment.  This 
apathy  and  incredulity  are  to  be  overcome  only  by  free 
discussion  and  forcible  appeals. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  the  question,  oa 
which  good  men  may  diflfer  in  opinion,  whether  defensive 
war  may  in  any  case  be  justified,  nor  upon  a  regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject ;  but  merely  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  to  show  how  utterly  at  variance  the  spirit  of  war 
is  with  truth  and  righteousness. 

1.  It  contradicts  the  genius  and  intention  of  Christianity, 

Christianity  requires  us  to  seek  to  amend  the  condition 
of  man.  But  war  cannot  do  this.  The  world  is  no  better 
for  all  the  wars  of  five  thousand  years.  Christianity,  if  it 
prevailed,  would  make  the  earth  a  paradise,  War,  where 
it  prevails,  makes  it  a  slaughter-house,  a  den  of  thieves,  a 
brothel,  a  hell.     Christianity  cancels  the  laws  of  retalia- 

•  Clarendon's  Esrays,  XX,  XXT,  pp.  236—253. 

t  This  article,  though  written  Tor  our  Society,  was  published  several  years  ago  fa 
that  able  and  excellent  quarterly,  the  Christian  Review.  We  immediately  prepared  a 
notice  of  it,  and  marlced  nearly  the  whole  for  insertion  In  oar  pnpes  ;  but,  beinft  ex- 
cluded then  by  excess  of  other  matter,  and  subsequently  published  in  a  number  of  our 
religious  papers,  we  have  delayed  copying  it,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  long  ere  this  to 
atereot)  pe  it  as  one  of  our  tracts.  Will  not  some  Mend  give  as  twenty  or  thirty  dollara 
fof  this  purpose  ?— £o. 
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tion.  War  is  based  upon  that  very  principle.  Christian- 
ity is  the  remedy  for  all  human  woes.  War  produces 
every  wo  known  to  man. 

The  causes  of  war.  as  well  as  war  itself,  are  contrary 
to  the  gospel.  It  originates  in  the  worst  passions  and  the 
worst  aims.  We  may  always  trace  it  to  the  thirst  of 
revenge,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  the  monopoly  of 
commerce,  the  quarrels  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers, 
the  coercion  of  religious  opinion,  the  acquisition  of  dis- 
puted crowns  or  some  other  source,  equally  culpable;  but 
never  has  any  war,  devised  by  man,  been  founded  on 
holy  tempers  and  Christian  principles. 

All  the  features, — all  the  concomitants, — ^all  the  results 
of  war,  are  the  opposite  of  the  features,  the  concomitants, 
the  results  of  Christianity.  The  two  systems  conflict  in 
every  point,  irreconcilably  and  eternally.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 

2.    War  sets  at  nought  the  examples  of  Jesus. 

One  of  Christ's  primary  laws  is,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly.''  His  conduct  was  always  pacific. 
He  became  invisible,  when  the  Nazarites  sought  to  cast 
him  down  from  their  precipice.  When  a  troop  came  to 
arrest  him,  he  struck  them  down,  but  not  dead.  His 
constant  declaration  was,  that  he  '^  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save." 

Trne,  he  once  instructed  his  disciples  to  buy  swords, 
telling  them  that  they  were  going  forth  into  a  world  of 
enemies.  But  the  whole  passage  shows  he  meant  to 
speak  by  parable.  They  answer,  "  Here  are  two  swords." 
He  replies  instantly,  "Z?  is  enough.^^  How  could  two 
swords  have  been  enough  for  the  twelve  apostles,  if  he 
had  spoken  literally  7  Nay,  when  Peter  used  one  of  these, 
it  was  too  much;  Christ  bade  him,  '* Put  up  thy  sword," 
and  healed  the  wound.  He  meant  to  show  the  apostles 
their  danger,  not  their  remedy ;  for  they  were  going  as 
"  sheep  among  wolves."  His  metaphor  was  indeed  mis- 
understood, as  it  was  when  he  said,  "Beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,"  and.  they  thought  he  meant  to 
reprove  them  for  having  no  bread. 

Once,  also,  he  drove  men  from  the  temple ;  but  it  was 
with  "  a  scourge  of  small  cords,"  and  a  gentle  doom  it 
was,  compared  to  their  deserts.  He  expressly  said  his 
servants  would  not  fight,  because  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.    We  find  in  his  example  no  instances  of  true 
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severity.     His  whole  life  was  benevolence  personified. 
He  was  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Do  we  forget  that  Christ  is  our  example?  Whatever  is 
right  for  us  to  do,  would,  in  general,  have  been  right  for 
him.  Imagine  the  Redeemer  robed  in  the  trappings  of  a 
man  of  blood,  leading  on  columns  to  slaughter,  laying  a 
country  waste,  setting  fire  to  cities,  storming  fortresses,  and 
consigning  tens  of  thousands  to  wounds  and  anguish,  death 
and  damnation,  just  to  define  some  point  of  policy,  to 
decide  some  kingly  quarrel,  to  enlarge  some  boundary,  or 
avenge  some  insult.  See  him  returning  from  such  scenes, 
stained  with  gore,  and  weary  with  the  work  of  death. 
Could  '^ meekness  and  lowliness"  be  learned  from  him 
thus  engaged  ? 

There  is  no  rank  or  position  in  an  army  compatible  with 
the  character  of  Christ.  It  is  most  certain  that  we  gather 
no  army  lessons  from  him  who  **  came  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  to 
comfort  all  that  mourn."  It  is  most  certain  that  no  man, 
who  makes  fighting  his  profession^  can  find  authority  in 
the  example  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  It  will  be 
conceded.  No  warrior  thinks  of  making  Christ  his  pat- 
tern. How  then  can  a  follower  of  Christ  overlook  the 
inconsistency  between  the  profession  of  religion,  and  the 
profession  of  arms  ? 

3.  War  is  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  general  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  Christianity,  and  the  example  of  Jesus; 
but  it  violates  aU  the  express  precepts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Even  the  Old  Testament  does  not  sanction  war,  as  a 
custom.  In  each  case  of  lawful  war,  it  was  entered  on 
by  express  command.  If  such  authority  were  now  given, 
we  might  worthily  take  up  arms.  But  without  it,  how 
can  we  violate  both  the  genius  and  precepts  of  our  religion, 
and  set  at  nought  the  example  of  a  divine  guide?  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  no  case,  even  under  the 
Old  Testament,  was  war  appointed  to  decide  doubtful 
questions,  or  to  settle  quarrels,  but  to  inflict  national  pun- 
ishment. They  were  intended,  as  are  pestilence  and 
famine,  to  chastise  nations  guilty  of  provoking  God.  Such 
is  never  the  pretext  of  modern  war ;  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  require  divine  authority,  which,  as  has  just  been 
said,  would  induce  even  members  of  the  Peace  Society  to 
fight. 
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As  to  the  New  Testament,  a  multitude  of  precepts 
might  be  quoted.  "  Ye  have  heard,  an  eye  for  an  eye*; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  resist  not  evil. — Follow  peace  with 
all  men. — Love  one  another. — Do  justice,  love  mercy. — 
Love  your  enemies. — Follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity, 
peace. — Return  good  for  evil. — Let  all  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice;  and  be  ye  kind  one 
toward  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you. — If  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight. — Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  more  of  these  passages.  All 
know  how  much  they  abound  in  the  New  Testament 
There  they  stand.  No  interpretation  can  nullify  their 
force,  or  pervert  their  application.  In  any  sense  the  words 
will  bear,  they  forbid  war.  If  language  have  any  force, 
they  equally  forbid  retaliation.  Yet  this  is  always  ad- 
vanced as  the  very  best  pretext  for  war,  and  is  more 
frequently  the  avowed  reason  than  any  other! 

The  preceding  quotations  relate  to  the  single  point  of 
fighting.  But  contending  nations  and  armies  violate  every 
precept  of  the  gospel.  Rehearse  all  the  catalogue  of 
graces,  and  mark  how  we  are  enjoined  to  be  meek,  lowly, 
peaceable,  easy  to  be  entreated,  gentle,  thinking  no  evil, 
merciful,  slow  to  anger,  given  to  quietness,  knowledge, 
patience,  temperance,  prayer.  War  sets  them  all  at 
nought. 

Of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  five  benedictions  are  upon 
the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  and  the  peace- 
makers. Two  others  are  upon  the  persecuted  and  reviled. 
These  include  all  but  two  of  the  entire  list,  and  the  others 
regard  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
and  the  pure  in  heart.  The  professed  warrior,  therefore, 
shuts  himself  out  from  all  these  be«edictions !  The  dis- 
course then  declares,  that  not  only  killing,  but  anger,  is 
murder.  It  expressly  revokes  the  law  of  retaliation,  and, 
expfoding  the  traditionary  rule  of  loving  our  neighbor,  and 
hating  our  enemy,  requires  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  do 
good  to  them  which  despitefully  use  us.  Afterwards,  in 
presenting  a  form  of  prayer,  it  not  only  teaches  us  to  say, 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us,"  but,   ^'•If  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
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trespasses,  neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive 
you.^'  What  a  peace  sermon  is  here!  What  modern 
peace  society  goes  farther  than  this? 

The  irresponsible  feelings  of  a  regular  soldier  are  nec- 
essarily wrong.  He  makes  war  a  trade,  and  is  ready  to 
fight  any  nation,  or  any  part  of  his  own  nation,  as  he  is 
sent.  He  must  have  no  mind  of  his  own.  He  is  to 
wheel,  march,  load,  fire,  advance  or  flee,  just  as  he  is 
bidden,  and  because  he  is  bidden.  In  the  language  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "  the  breaking  of  men  to  military  dis- 
cipline, is  breaking  their  spirits  to  passive  obedience."  * 
The  nearer  a  soldier  comes  to  a  mere  machine,  the  better 
soldier  he  makes.  Is  this  right  for  a  Christian?  Is  it 
compatible  with  his  duty  to  ^'examine  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ?  " 

The  contempt  of  life,  which  is  necessary  to  a  brave 
soldier,  is  sin.  Life  is  our  probation, — our  period  of 
preliminary  service  to  the  great  God.  No  man  should 
despise  it.  He  who  ijiasters  the  fear  of  death,  must  do  it 
either  by  religious  influence,  or  by  rejecting  the  fear  of 
God,  and  all  concern  for  the  future  state  of  his  soul.  That 
there  are  religious  soldiers,  is  true ;  but  they  are  far  too 
few  to  give  character  to  an  army.  They  are  mere  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  military  character.  The  contempt 
of  life,  which  distinguishes  the  veteran,  is  itself  a  great 
sin,  and  is  induced  by  the  preceding  great  sin  of  casting 
off  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  concern  for  the  soul. 

What  gospel  precept  is  there,  which  he  who  makes  war 
a  profession,  is  not  at  times  compelled  to  violate?  What 
Christian  grace  is  there,  which  would  not  depreciate  him 
for  his  trade  of  death? 

Some  graces,  it  is  confessed,  are  convenient  in  camp ; 
as  when  a  soldier  acts  as  a  servant  or  a  laborer.  If  he 
have  charge  of  a  horse,  or  a  wardrobe,  it  is  desired  that 
he  possess  honesty,  meekness,  and  faithfulness.  But 
these  qualities  spoil  him  for  the  field.  He  must  then  cast 
away  meekness,  and  fight.  He  must  cast  away  honesty, 
and  forage.  He  must  cast  away  forgiveness,  and  revenge 
his  country.  He  must  not  return  good  for  evil,  but  blow 
for  blow,  wound  for  wound.  Thus,  when  we  take  the 
common  soldier  individually,  we  find  him  compelled  to 
violate  every  precept  of  his  religion. 

Turning  from  such  details  to  a  more  comprehensive 

•  Letter  to  Jolm  Jay,  May  S3, 1788. 
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view  of  the  subject,  we  come  to  the  same  result.  The 
whole  structure  of  an  army  is  in  violation  of  New  Testa- 
ment precepts.  What  absolute  despotism  !  What  division 
of  rank  by  nice  gradations !  '^  Condescending  to  men  of 
low  estate"  would  spoil  discipline.  '^ Esteeming  others 
better  than  ourselves "  would  degrade  the  officers.  In- 
stead of  humility,  must  be  gay  trappings.  Instead  of 
Christ's  law  of  love,  must  be  man's  rule  of  honor. 
Instead  of  examining  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good,  the  regular  soldier  must  be  like  a  trained 
blood-hound,  ready  to  be  let  loose  against  any  foe.  Instead 
of  returning  good  for  evil,  the  army  is  organized  expressly 
to  return  injuries  with  interest. 

Look  at  an  army  prepared  for  battle.  See  the  cannons, 
muskets,  mortars,  swords,  drums,  trumpets  and  flags. 
Do  these  men  look  like  Christians  ?  Do  they  talk  like 
followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Son  of  God  7  Are  they 
prepared  to  act  like  the  friends  of  the  human  race,  and 
like  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children  seeking  to  bring 
all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  him?  Are  the  lessons  they 
learn  at  daily  drill  like  the  acquirements  needed  for  a  life 
of  faith?  Are  their  feelings  toward  the  opposite  host  like 
those  which  are  produced  by  "fervent  love"  out  of  "a 
pure  heart?" 

Look  at  an  army  in  the  hour  of  battle.  See  attacks 
and  retreats,  battalions  annihilated,  commanders  falling, 
shouts  of  onset,  groans  of  death,  horses  trampling  the 
fallen,  limbs  flying  in  the  air,  suffocating  smoke,  thunder- 
ing artillery,  thousands  smarting  in  the  agony  of  death, 
and  none  to  administer  a  cup  of  water.  Do  the  precepts 
of  Christianity  authorize  such  a  scene?  Would  such  an 
exhibition  ever  grow  out  of  its  legitimate  effects? 

Look  at  the  field  when  all  is  over.  The  harvest 
trampled  and  destroyed,  houses  smoking  in  ruin,  the 
mangled  and  slain  strewed  among  dead  horses,  and  broken 
gun-carriages !  Prowlers  stripping  booty  even  from  the 
warm  bodies  of  the  dying !  Jackals  lurking  around,  and 
birds  of  prey  wheeling  above !  Here  and  there  a  wretched 
widow,  or  an  anxious  wife,  seeking  her  loved  one  among 
the  dead  and  dying !  Does  all  this  look  as  if  Christians 
had  there  been  serving  their  Master,  the  God  of  mercy? 

Lot  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  ocean.  A  huge  ship, 
bristling  with  implements  of  death,  glides  quietly  along. 
Presently  "a^ai/.'"  is  echoed  from  sentinel  to  sentinel. 
All  on  board  catch  the  sound,  and  gaze  at  the  faint 
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outline.  At  length,  she  is  discerned  to  be  a  ship  of  war, 
and  all  strive  to  discern  her  flag.  On  that  hangs  the 
important  issue!  For  no  feud,  no  jealousy,  no  enmity 
exists  between  the  crews.  At  last  the  signal  is  discerned 
to  be  that  of  a  foe.  Immediately  what  a  scene!  Decks 
cleared  and  sanded,  ports  opened,  tompions  out,  guns 
arranged,  matches  lighted,  and  every  preparation  made 
for  a  work  of  death.  While  waiting  the  moment  to 
engage,  every  word  is  indication  of  pride,  or  revenge,  or 
daring,  or  wrath,  or  ambition. 

The  fight  begins !  Death  flies  with  every  shot.  Blood 
and  carnage  cover  the  decks.  The  rigging  is  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  hull  is  bored  with  hot  shot.  Officers  are  picked 
oflf  by  sharp-shooters,  and  scores  of  common  men  perish 
at  their  posts.  At  length,  one  party  strikes,  and  the  strife 
is  stayed.  Perhaps,  ere  all  the  wounded  can  be  removed, 
the  noble  and  costly  ship  sinks  into  the  deep.  The 
victorious,  herself  almost  a  wreck,  commits  her  slain  to 
the  deep,  and  bears  on  towards  her  country  the  agonized, 
the  crippled  and  dying  of  both  ships.  What  a  scene  to 
gratify  malignant  demons ! — What  distracting  tidings 
does  she  bear  to  the  bereaved  at  home  I  What  pain  and 
misery  does  she  carry  within  her !  In  all  this,  there  was  no 
personal  malice,  no  private  offence  given;  nothing  was 
known  of  one  another,  except  from  the  respective  flags. 

But  no  where  does  war  wear  such  horrors  as  in  a  siege. 
The  inhabitants  are  straitly  shut  up.  Business,  pleasure, 
education  and  intercourse  are  checked;  and  sorrow, 
poverty,  terror  and  distress  are  spread  abroad.  The 
bombardment  begins.  Shells  explode  in  the  streets,  or 
penetrate  the  roofs.  Citizens  are  killed  in  the  streets,  and 
soldiers  on  the  ramparts.  Women  and  children  retreat  to 
cellars,  and  live  in  all  discomfort.  Day  by  day  the  gloom 
thickens.  All  news  is  of  houses  burnt,  persons  killed, 
prices  raised,  and  scarcity  increased.  Gladly,  perhaps, 
would  the  citizens  surrender;  but  the  governor  is  inflexible. 
At  length,  famine  is  threatened.  The  laborer,  out  of 
employment,  cannot  purchase  at  such  prices,  and  his 
family,  hitherto  accustomed  to  daily  comforts,  fall  victims 
to  rigorous  poverty.  Still  the  siege  continues.  The  mid- 
dling classes  next  sink  to  beggary.  Every  thing  is  sold  to 
buy  a  little  food.  Anon,  breaches  are  made  in  the  walls. 
All  must  work,  amid  galling  fire,  to  repair  them.  Mines 
are  sprung,  blowing  houses  and  the  occupants  into  the  air. 
No  relief  comes. — Dead  animals,  ofial,  skins,  the  very 
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bodies  of  the  slain,  are  eaten.  Hundreds  perish  in  des- 
pei;ate  sorties.  All  are  miserable.  The  widow,  the  bereft 
mother,  the  disappointed  bride,  and  the  tender  orphan, 
mourn  continually.  Pestilence  succeeds  to  famine.  Thou- 
sands, who  have  escaped  violence,  die  of  disease.  At 
length,  the  city  is  taken  by  storm ;  pillage,  and  perhaps 
an  awful  conflagration,  succeed ;  a  brutal  soldiery  raven 
among  the  virtuous ;  and  the  indescribable  scene  ends  in 
permanent  poverty,  lamentation,  and  dishonor.  Is  this 
Christianity? 

We  will  close  by  a  confirmatory  picture,  from  the  histo- 
ry of  the  peninsular  wars  of  Napoleon.  It  is  part  of  a 
description  of  the  second  siege  of  Zaragossa. 

<<  The  French  fought  their  way  into  the  entrance  of  this 
ill-fated  city  by  mining  and  exploding  one  house  after 
another,  while  the  inhabitants  were  confined  to  that 
quarter  of  the  city  still  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  crowded,  men,  women  and  children,  into  the 
cellars,  to  avoid  the  cannon-balls  and  bombs.  A  pesti- 
lence broke  out,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for  '  war's 
last  horrors  are  the  ensanguined  field.'  When  once  it  had 
begun,  it  was  impossible  to  check  its  progress,  or  confine 
it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  more 
than  thirty  hospitals  were  established.  As  soon  as  one 
was  destroyed  by  the  bombardment,  the  patients  were 
removed  to  some  other  building,  which  was  in  a  state  to 
afford  them  temporary  shelter,  and  thus  the  infection  was 
carried  into  every  part  of  Zaragossa.  The  average  of 
daily  deaths  from  this  cause  was,  at  this  time,  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Men  stretched  upon  straw, 
in  helpless  misery,  lay  breathing  their  last,  and  with  their 
dying  breath  spreading  the  mortal  taint  of  their  own 
disease,  without  medicines,  food  or  attendance;  for  the 
ministers  of  charity  themselves  became  the  victims  of  the 
disease.  The  slightest  wound  produced  gangrene  and 
death  in  bodies  so  prepared  for  dissolution  by  distress  of 
mind,  agitation,  and  want  of  proper  aliment  and  of  sleep ; 
for  there  was  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night,  for  this 
devoted  city.  Even  the  natural  order  of  day  and  night 
was  destroyed  in  Zaragossa.  By  day,  it  was  involved  in 
a  red  sulphuric  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  hid 
the  face  of  heaven ;  by  night  the  fire  of  cannon  and  mor- 
tars, and  the  flames  of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state 
of  horrible  illumination.  The  cemeteries  could  no  longer 
affnd  room  for  the  dead.    Large  pits  were  dug  to  reoeiTe 
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them  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  public  buildings, 
till  hands  were  wanted  for  the  labor ;  they  were  laid  before 
the  churches,  heaped  upon  one  another,  and  covered  with 
sheets;  and,  that  no  spectacle  of  horror  might  be  wanting, 
it  happened  not  unfrequently,  that  these  piles  of  mortality 
were  struck  by  a  shell,  and  the  shattered  bodies  scattered 
in  all  directions.  When  the  French  entered  the  city,  six 
thousand  bodies  were  lying  in  the  streets  and  trenches,  or 
piled  up  in  heaps  before  the  churches." 


PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  THE  WAR-SYSTEM. 

Rights  of  Blockade. — A  nation  in  war  claims  the  right 
of  blockading  the  ports  of  its  enemy  to  the  exclusion, 
without  indemnification,  of  all  other  nations  from  any 
intercourse  whatever  with  them.  A  single  individual  in 
the  great  community  of  nations,  thus  asserts  the  right  to 
control  and  to  injure  the  rest  for  its  own  selfish  or  vindic- 
tive purposes ;  and  all  this  it  does  without  consent,  con- 
sultation, or  the  least  thought  of  reparation. 

We  will  not  now  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  this 
theory,  nor  ask  whether  the  civilized  world,  if  duly 
enlightened,  would  submit  to  such  an  outrage  upon  their 
rights ;  we  merely  invite  attention  to  the  wide  extent  and 
vast  amount  of  mischief  occasioned  by  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  this  war-principle. 

French  Blockade  of  Mexico, — In  1839,  France,  in 
asserting  her  claim  to  an  indemnity  of  about  $600,000, 
blockaded  the  principal  port  of  Mexico,  and  thus  injured 
the  merchants  of  England  alone  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  advised  them  to  pay  the  whole 
demand  from  their  own  pockets.  This  advice  went,  of 
course,  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  blockade,  if  con- 
tinued, would  injure  them  to  a  still  greater  amount ;  and, 
if  so,  how  incalculable  must  have  been  the  injury  to  the 
whole  circle  of  nations  interested  in  the  Mexican  trade ! 
Yet  the  savage  laws  of  war  allowed  France,  for  the  sake 
of  $600,000,  claimed  with  scarce  a  shadow  of  right,  to 
inflict  upon  other  nations  a  loss  of  millions  on  millions. 

Blockade  of  Chinese  Ports, — England,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  infamous  war  against  China,  claims  the  right, 
by  blockading  her  ports,  to  exclude  the  whole  world  from 
her  trade.  How  much  this  exclusion  will  cost  them  all, 
we  can  neither  estimate  nor  safely  conjecture ;  but  some 
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idea  of  the  mischief  may  be  drawn  from  the  tax  which  it 
imposes  on  ourselves  alone  in  the  single  article  of  tea. 
We  find  it  stated  in  the  papers,  that  two  or  three  mer- 
chants in  Salem,  Mass.,  had  realized  a  million  dollars,  or 
more,  from  the  rise  of  tea  in  the  market ;  and  it  would 
probably  be  a  very  low  estimate  to  suppose,  that  the  war 
in  China  will  thus  cost  the  United  States  alone  $10,000,000 
every  year  of  its  continuance. 

The  principle  applied, — Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  war  in 
its  mildest  form;  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  principle 
put  to  the  test  oi  common  sense  in  social  life.  Should  a 
person  insult  us,  would  it  be  right,  in  seeking  redress  or 
revenge,  to  inflict  an  injury  ten-fold  greater  ^pon  an 
innocent  community  ?  Should  our  neighbor  refuse  to  pay 
us  a  debt  of  ten  dollars,  might  we,  with  impunity,  destroy 
the  property  of  others  to  the  amount  of  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands?  Yet  this  is  war;  nor  can  it  be  carried  on 
without  a  vast  amount  of  mischief  to  the  entire  brother- 
hood of  nations. 

SttperiorUy  of  pacific  measures, — Take  the  lowest 
estimate  of  loss  to  ourselves  alone  from  the  Chinese  war 
in  one  year  on  the  single  article  of  tea ;  and  the  bare 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  $10,000,000  would  be  $600,000, 
one  quarter  of  which,  if  judiciously  expended,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  in  diffusing  pacific  principles,  would 
doubtless  have  prevented  not  only  that  war,  but  a  multi- 
tude of  other  minor  wars,  like  those  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  South  America,  Mexico  and  Florida.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  rightly  applied 
in  the  exertion  of  a  kind  moral  influence  through  Chris- 
tendom, would  in  a  few  years  have  effectually  crippled 
this  monster,  and  eventually  put  an  end  to  his  reign  of 
blood  and  misery.  It  is  fifty  times  as  much  as  has  been 
annually  expended  in  the  cause  of  peace  since  its  com- 
mencement in  1815.  The  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the 
$40,000,000  supposed  to  have  been  already  wasted  in  the 
Florida  war,  would  be  $2,400,000;  the  interest  upon  this 
interest  would  be  $144,000;  the  interest  upon  this  alone 
would  be  $8,640; — nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
average  annual  contributions  in  our  whole  country  to  the 
cause  of  peace  from  its  outset  among  us.  Had  even  this 
petty  sum  of  $8,640,  the  bare  interest  upon  the  interest 
of  what  the  war  in  Florida  has  cost  us,  been  rightly  used 
every  year  in  difiusing  the  principles  of  peace  through  the 
nation,  that  war  would  never  have  occurred. 

VOL.  III. — ^NO.  XI.  S3 
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HAKRY   WILD:    OE   THE   SOLDIER'S   PROGRESS. 

Now  Maurice,  said  Uncle  Oliver,  you  sball  have  the  whole  bistoiy  of 
Harry  Wild,and  if  you  learn  nothing  from  it,the  fault  will  be  your  own. 
Harry  Wild  was  a  wilful  yountf  fellow,  and  be  would  go  to  the 
fair  with  bad  coaipanions,  though  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  him  to  stay  at  home. 

Harry  went  with  his  comrades  into  a  public-house  and  drank 
some  beer ;  one  glass  followed  another,  till  be  grew  tipsy,  and  was 
ready  for  any  thing,  good  or  evil. 

Harry  met  with  a  recruiting  sergeant,  who  was  dressed  in  bis  gay 
soldier's  clothes.  The  sergeant  told  him  he  was  a  fine  spirited 
young  feilDw,  and  would  look  noble  in  a  soldier's  uniform. 

Harry  listened  to  the  sergeant,  who,  among  other  things,  told  him 
that  if  he  enlisted,  he  would  live  like  a  gentleman,  have  little  <»- 
nothing  to  do,  and  would  soon  be  made  a  corporal. 

Harry  was  foolish  enough,  though  he  had  a  trade  in  his  fingers,  to 
enlist ;  a  shilling  was  put  into  his  hand,  a  bunch  of  red  and  blue 
ribbons  stuck  on  his  hat,  and  away  he  went  to  the  public  house  with 
the  sergeant  to  spend  the  shilling.  His  mother's  heart  was  half  brokea. 
Harry  was  sworn  in  before  a  magistrate,  and  received  his  bounty- 
money.  He  treated  the  sergeant  freelv,  because  he  promised  to  be  a 
fi'iend  to  him,  so  his  bounty-money  melted  away  like  butter  in  the  sun. 
Harry  in  a  little  time  was  sent  to  drill,  that  he  might  learn  his 
exercise.  His  money  being  all  spent,  he  could  not  treat  the  drill- 
sergeant,  so  he  got  ordered  about  strangely,  and  caned  on  the 
knuckles  in  a  manner  that  he  never  expected.  He  repented  then  of 
having  enlisted  as  a  soldier. 

Harry  had  his  soldier's  uniform  given  to  him,  but  though  it  looked 
very  fine,  it  did  not  feel  very  comfortable.  The  stock  roirod  bis 
neck  half  throttled  him,  and  his  cap  was  so  heavy  that  it  made  his 
head  ache  terribly. 

Harry  found  a  soldier's  life  very  different  from  what  the  sergeant 
said  it  was.  What  with  his  exercise,  and  mounting  guard,  and 
keeping  his  musket  and  accoutrements  in  order,  he  had  no  time  to 
spare,  and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  his  being  made  a  corporal. 
Harry  was  sent  abroad ;  for  the  country  was  at  wai*  then,  and  he 
began  to  know  what  hardship  was.  He  had  to  march  many  miles 
a  day,  carrying  his  heavy  musket,  bayonet,  cartridge-box,  canteen, 
knapsack  and  great  coat ;  and  instead  of  lying  on  a  feather-bed,  as 
he  had  been  used  to  do,  he  often  stretched  himself  on  the  ground, 
where  he  lay,  his  limbs  numbed,  and  shaking  with  the  cold. 

Harry,  at  times,  knew  what  it  was  to  be  so  hungry  that  he  ceuld 
have  eaten  raw  meat,  and  so  thirstv,  that  ditch-water  would  have 
been  a  treat  to  him;  but  he  could  get  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.    Heartily  did  he  repent  having  enlisted  for  a  soldier. 

Harry  went  into  battle,  where  his  heart  sadly  failed  him,  and  be 
wished  himself  safe  back  in  Old  England.  It  was  awful  work  when 
the  musketry  began  to  rattle,  and  the  cannons  to  roar,  for  the  men 
fell  as  standing  com  falls  before  the  reaper's  sickle.  How  few  of 
them  were  prepared  to  die ! 
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Harry  heard,  between  times,  when  the  roar  of  the  battle  was  not 
ao  loud,  and  when  the  drum  and  the  trumpet  were  still,  the  cries 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded:  they  were  fearful.  The  battle, 
however,  was  won;  a  town  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers  pillaged  the 
poor  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  drank,  and  revelled,  and  committed 
all  kinds  of  disorder. 

Harry  got  worse  and  worse  in  his  habits,  and  his  heart  grew 
harder,  though  he  could  not  help,  now  and  then,  thinking  of  his 
widowed  mother,  who  was  then,  alas !  sorrowing  for  her  scapegrace 
of  a  son.  Harry,  at  last  got  wounded  in  a  charge ;  a  shot  splintered 
his  right  arm  at  the  same  moment  that  a  bayonet  passed  through 
his  shoulder. 

Harry  had  his  shattered  arm  taken  off  in  the  hospital,  but  the 
wound  in  his  shoulder  never  would  heal ;  and  wiion  he  was  sent 
home,  he  found  that  his  poor  mother  had  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Bitterly  did  he  repent  having  enlisted  for  a  soldier! 

Harry  might  have  pro8[)ered  had  he  feared  God,  and  followed 
good  ways;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  had  neglected  his  Bible,  de- 
spised the  counsels  of  his  mother,  and  left  an  honest  employment  to 
enlist  as  a  soldier;  and  the  consequences  were,  he  had  lost  his  arm, 
he  was  tormented  with  a  wound  that  could  not  be  cured,  he  had  no 
friend  in  the  world,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  an  idle,  worthless* 
good-ibr-nothing  vagabond. 


BEBUKE   OF   THE   WAR-SYSTEM   BY   THE   SECULAR   PRESS. 

The  following  editorial  remarks,  taken  from  the  Boston  Courier, 
are  an  indignant,  but  well-merited  rebuke  of  the  war-system.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  slightly  altering  the  editor's  caption,  so  as  to  turn 
his  indignation  against  the  custom  of  which  he  gives  a  specimen, 
rather  than  against  British  politicians  in  particular. 

'^  Morality  or  War. — It  was  the  opinion  of  a  practical  statesman 
and  sound  moralist  of  antiquity  [vide  Cicero  de  Qficiis]  that  public 
policy  should  rest  upon  the  same  basis  with  private  morals ;  and  to 
our  common-sense  apprehensions,  the  principle  is  equally  clear. 
We  never  could  understand  why  the  immorality  and  wrong-doing 
which  in  an  individual  case  would  bring  an  individual  to  the 
gallows,  should,  when  practised  on  a  larger  scale,  exalt  a  nation  to 
glory.  We  were  never  more  forcibly  struck  with  this  reflection, 
than  in  reading  the  account  of  the  late  *  brilliant  exploit '  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
A  few  passaees  of  the  description  are  so  '  graphic  and  interesting,' 
to  copy  the  language  of  the  English  newspapers,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  them  a  moment's  attention. 

*  At  hairraiBt  foar  o'cloek  (how  thall  I  describe  thii),  as  If  by  one  content,  all  Arin( 
ceased,  and  O,  heavens  I  what  a  sight '.  The  whole  town  appeared  as  if  it  was  in  the 
air ;  so  awfully  grand  a  sight  no  one  can  describe.  We  saw  nothing  but  one  dense 
cloud  extending  thousand  of  yards  into  the  air  and  on  all  sides,  and  then  we  felt  an 
awful  shock,  which  gave  the  line  of  battle  ships  a  heel  of  two  degrees,  so  that  you  may 
jndge,  from  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  all  firing  from  U»e  town  ceased.  I  think  we 
should  never  have  taken  it  but  for  the  explosion,  which  was  caused  by  one  of  our  sheila 
iMfsting  In  their  main  magazine  of  powder,  by  which,  to  speak  within  bounds,  two 
j-HoosAMD  sooLs  wsas  B1.0WIV  TO  ATOMS,  besldes  beasts  of  burden  of  every  descriptioa. 
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In  all,  the  loss  of  the  Egyptians  Is  computed  at  3000,  killed  and  woanded.  At  daylight, 
what  a  sight  waa  exposed  to  our  view  !  The  stupendous  fortification,  that  only  twelve 
hours  before  could  boast  of  being  among  the  strongest  in  the  world,  was  so  riddled,  we 
could  not  find  a  square  foot  that  had  not  a  shot.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  went 
ashore  to  witness  the  devas|fitlon ;  the  eight  beggared  all  description.  The  bastions 
were  strewed  with  dead,  the  guns  dismounted,  and  all  sort*  of  havoc.  I  then  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  explosion  took  place ;  it  has  laid  a  space  of  two  acres  quite  bare,  and 
hollowed  it  out  as  if  a  quarry  had  been  worked  there  for  years.  And,  O,  heavens! 
what  a  sight !  It  makes  my  blood  nin  cold  to  write  it.  Mangled  hwaum  hodiet  tfkHk 
aexies,  *tre»ed  in  all  dtreetunu  women  searching  for  their  huobatuls  and  reislivsf,  Uarmg 
cAstr  hairy  beating  their  hreatttf  and  howUng  and  crying  most  piteouslif.  God  forbid  I  ahoula 
ever  see  the  like  again.* 

''And  why  this  infernal  scene  of  carnage,  destruction  and  horror? 
Were  these  people  thus  '  mangled  and  blown  to  atoms,'  at  war  with 
England  ?  No.  Had  they  committed  aggressions  upon  English 
commercei  or  threatened  hostilities  against  English  subjects,  or  in 
any  way  sought  to  quarrel,  or  provoked  an  attack  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Why  then  were  they  *  blown  to  atoms'  by  the  twenty-four 
pounders  and  the  bomb-shells  of  a  British  fleet  ?  Bless  thy  simple 
ignorance,  gentle  reader, — it  was  only  a  stroke  of  policy  t  Half  a 
dozen  'diplomatic'  gentlemen,  sitting  comfortably  round  a  sea-coal 
fire  in  London,  after  tossing  over  protocols  and  despatches,  cry  out 
— ^  Fie  on  this  quiet  life !  We  want  work ! '  Forthwith  proceeds 
from  the  fat  slumbers  of  Downing  street,  and  the  gilded  pomps  of 
Pimlico  and  Windsor,  an  order  for  the  British  Admiral  to  '  interfere' 
between  the  Grand  Turk  and  the  Egyptian  Pasha.  The  result  is— 
a  city  is  blown  into  the  air,  and  three  thousand  {^j^ople  with  whom 
no  Englishman  has  any  quarrel  or  hostility,  are  shot,  burnt,  mangled, 
and  done  to  dire  death,  in  a  manner  that  makes  even  the  iron  nerves 
of  a  soldier  shudder  to  describe. 

*^  However,  it  was  a '  most  brilliant  and  gallant  afiuir,'  as  the 
English  newspapers  assure  us;  and  Admiral  Stopford  is  to  have 
honors,  pensions  and  a  title  for  it.  Much  good  may  they  do  hinu 
Lord  Clive  was  rewarded  in  the  same  way,  if  we  remember  right, 
for  the  robberies  and  bloodshed  he  perpetrated  in  India,  by  which, 
according  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  '  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  country,'  or  something  similar.  But  Lord  Clive  finished 
by  cutting  his  own  throat ;  for  bloodshed  and  robbery,  even  when 
sanctioned  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  are  not  particularly 
serviceable  in  quieting  a  man's  conscience. 

**  We  despise  cant,  on  all  occasions ;  but  we  cannot  understand 
the  morality  that  will  justify  such  cold-blooded  massacres  in  a  time 
of  peace.  A  'stroke  of  policy,'  forsooth!  Really  this  blowing 
cities  into  the  air  by  wholesale,  is  a  little  too  bloody  business  for  a 
'diplomatist'  to  do  with  a  spirt  of  his  pen.  If  people  are  to  have 
their  brains  pounded  out  by  cannon  balls,  and  be  burnt  to  death  by 
the  thousand,  like  rats  in  a  hay-mow,  we  wish  to  see  it  done  in 
fair  war,  as  well  as  fair  fighting." 


•^  good  exampU. — One  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  Lowell 
devoted  the  proceeds  of  their  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  next  after 
the  visit  of  our  agent,  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Why  should  not  aU 
the  churches  in  Christendom  do  so  ?  It  would  be  good  economy  for 
the  cause  of  benevolence  in  general ;  for  it  would  ere-long  bring 
back  a  hundred  dollars  for  every  one  thus  contributed. 
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DR.    BEMAN   ON   WAR. 

The  recent  visit  of  our  President  to  Troy,  N.  Y^  and  bis  cordial 
reception  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  reminds  us  of  bis  address  before 
the  Associated  Alumni  of  Middlebury  College  in  1825;  and,  on 
turning  over  its  terse  and  brilliant  pages  once  more,  we  found, 
among  other  passages  of  peculiar  beauty  and  force,  the  following 
aentiments  on  the  subject  of  peace,  quite  in  advance  of  our  own 
Society  at  that  time,  three  years,  indeed,  before  it  was  organized. 

''These  agents  of  reformation  [learning  and  religion]  must  neces- 
sarily exterminate,  in  their  progress,  many  of  the  practical  evils 
which  now  exist,  and  some  of  which  are  tolerated  only  because  they 
have  the  sanction  of  antiquity  in  their  favor.  I  name  three  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole  family  of  plagues — despotism,  slavery,  and 
war.  Neither  of  these  can  sustain  itself,  in  human  society,  under 
ihe  deep-rooted  and  well-established  reign  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  The  world  is  beginning,  though  late,  to  open  its  eye 
upon  their  undisguised  and  naked  character. 

**«The  divine  right  of  kings,'  will  do  to  bind  up  in  the  same 
bundle  with  *the  infallibility  of  the  pope;'  and  when  the  work  of 
combination  is  finished,  this  bundle,  like  the  tares  in  the  gospel, 
may  be  committed  to  the  flames.  It  is  a  fact,  which  I  need  not 
spend  time  to  establish,  that  the  governments  of  our  world  have 
generally  been  of  a  despotic  end  oppressive  character.  But  tyranny 
of  every  description,  must  fall  before  the  united  and  homogeneous 
action  of  intelligence  and  Christian  principle. 

''  As  to  slavery,  it  has  its  origin  in  thefl  and  injustice — and  in  its 
existence  and  progress,  in  the  social  state,  it  is  a  triple  curse ;  a 
curse  to  the  master,  to  the  slave,  and  to  the  unborn  posterity  of  both. 
Like  a  falling  body,  its  momentum  of  evil  increases  with  every 
successive  generation;  and  eventually  resistance  becomes  hopeless. 
No  country,  where  a  numerous  population  is  held  in  bondage,  m 
likely  to  be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  intellectual  or  virtuous. 
Nor  can  independence  be  long  maintained.  The  bone  and  sinews 
of  a  free  state — a  vigorous  yeomanry — will  be  entirely  wanting. 
The  wheel  of  destiny  must  experience  a  rotation--the  physical 
power,  from  causes  perfectly  naked  to  human  inspection,  sooner  or 
later  will  change  hands— and  the  muscles  which  now  feel,  will, 
under  the  retributions  of  an  equitable  Providence,  in  their  turn, 
inflict  the  blow.  It  always  has  been  thus,  in  times  past—- and  it 
always  will  be  thus  in  time  to  come.  Nothing  can  prevent  the 
scenes  of  Egypt  and  of  St.  Domingo  from  being  exhibited  in  other 
countries  where  slavery  exists,  but  their  anticipation  by  those 
remedies  which  are  furnished  by  knowledge  and  religion. 

''The  character  of  war  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  genius 
of  the  gospel  and  an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  refinement,  than 
that  of  despotism  or  slavery.  It  is  a  relict  of  barbarism  which  would 
long  since  have  disappeared  from  human  society,  had  the  laws  of 
nations,  in  their  progress  to  ultimate  perfection,  kept  pace  with  the 
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positive  statutes  which  govem  the  political  and  social  compact 
But  the  spirit  of  war  must  expire.  By  two  guardian  angels — Chris- 
tianity upon  my  right  hand,  and  Science  upon  my  left — methinks,  I 
am  conducted  to  an  eminence,  from  which  I  surrey  the  surrounding 
and  subjected  world.  The  freshness  of  Eden  covers  the  scene,  and 
the  smile  of  Heaven  gilds  the  prospect  The  trumpet  of  carnage  is 
blown  no  more — ^nor  does  the  crimson  flag  ever  again  unfurl  itself 
to  the  breeze.  The  demon  of  vengeance,  ever  hungry  for  human 
flesh,  is  unchained, and  commissioned  no  more  to  imprint  his  bloody 
'footsteps  upon  the  earth — nor  do  the  sighing  zephyrs  ever  again 
utter  the  death-groans  of  murdered  victima  jThe  ensanguined  field 
is  no  more  covered  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain — nor  do 
the  broad  streams  of  blood  ever  again  pursue  their  dark,  and  deep, 
and  melancholy  course,  amidst  the  shouts  of  victory  and  the  agonies 
of  despair.  The  wife  is  no  more  hastened  into  widowhood,  nor  her 
babes  consigned  to  orphanage.  The  bow  of  victory  is  broken — the 
spear  of  death  is  cut  asunder — and  the  chariot  of  conquest  is  burned 
in  the  fire.  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  sought;  an 
enterprise  which  may  command  our  most  vigorous  efforts  while  we 
live ;  and  the  successful  termination  of  which  will  deserve  to  be 
perpetuated  by  a  monument  as  high  as  heaven." 

A  mind,  like  that  of  Dr.  Beman,  becomes  of  necessity  a  landmark 
of  his  age ;  and  his  views  on  the  subject  of  peace,  spontaneoualy 
nttered  in  the  name  of  a  large  body  of  literary  men  even  before  the 
organization  of  our  Society,  must  be  regarded  as  a  cheering  index 
to  the  tendency  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  this  great 
theme.  Such  sentiments  are  Ast  coming  to  be  entertained,  if  they 
are  not  already,  by  nearly  all  the  first  and  best  minds  in  our  country ; 
and,  with  these  mainsprings  of  society  at  work  in  our  favor,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  leaven  the  entire  mass  of  the  next  generation 
with  such  views  as  will  make  war  and  the  warrior  objects  of  popolar 
contempt  and  abhorrence. 


War  naiviHG  MisaioNAaiss  from  the  FiCLDy — The  newspapera 
report  the  return  of  Dr.  Pterker  and  others  from  the  missions 
in  China,  because  the  war  there  forbade  the  continuance  of 
their  labors.  Even  Gutzlaff  has  been  driven  from  the  field,  and 
all  missionary  operations  must  of  course  be  suspended  daring 
the  progress,  if  not  long  after  the  close,  of  hostilities.  Here  are 
350,000,000  minds  excluded  from  all  efilbrts  for  their  salvation  by 
the  agency  of  war ;  and  perhaps  incurably  prejudiced  against  the 
religion  of  the  cross!  England,  the  land  of  Bibles,  the  home  of 
the  missionary,  the  glory  of  a\l  Christendom,  draws  the  sword  upon 
China,  because  she  will  not  timely  submit  to  have  her  teeming 
millions  drugged  to  death  and  perdition,  just  to  gratify  the  avarice 
^>f  men  calling  themselves  Christians. 
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CONGRESS   OF   NATIONS. 

An  article  on  this  subject,  prepared  for  our  last  number  was 
excluded  for  want  of  room ;  and  we  take  the  next  opportunity  of 
urging  anew  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  as  one  of  paramount 
importance,  and  to  our  volume  of  Prize  Essays  as  better  adapted 
than  any  thing  and  every  thing  else  in  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
to  shed  light  on  this  grand  question  of  international  policy  and 
peace.  If  any  of  the  subscribers  have  till  now  neglected  to  procure 
the  work  and  pay  for  it,  we  trust,  as  a  matter  both  of  duty  and  sel^ 
interest,  they  will  delay  no  longer.  It  should  be  skuKed  long  and 
well.  Better  have  the  whole  volume ;  but  if  not,  the  last  Essay,  by 
Mr.  Ladd,  bound  separately,  and  sold  for  seventy-five  cents,  will 
give  the  best  view  to  be  found  within  the  same  compass  in  the 
English  language,  or  in  any  other. 

We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  notices  of  the  work  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  friends  in  England  have  given  the  best  proof  oi 
the  estimation  in  which  they  hold  it,  by  purchasing  several  hundred 
copies  of  the  volume,  and  then  by  publishing  forthwith  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  Mr.  Ladd's  Essay.  One  friend  of  peace  there,  an 
intelligent  man,  said  he  regarded  the  work  as  second  only  to  the 
Bible;  and  not  a  few  speak  of  it  as  likely  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
world's  improvement. 

[Eztractf  from  the  GnmifTiAN  Ezaiciiisb,  No.  100,  Sept.,  1840.] 

**The  phrase.  Congress  of  JVations,  has  become  familiar  to  almost 
every  ear ;  but  we  apprehend  that  comparatively  few  attach  to  it 
any  definite  idea.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  designating  a  Utopian 
vision  of  certain  vpeak  and  warm  philanthropists,  not  more  likely  to 
realize  itself  than  any  one  of  the  thousand  whims  of  our  oiie  idea 
reformers.  Others,  who  have  given  the  subject  a  cursory  reflection, 
have  understood  by  a  Congress  of  Nations  a  permanent  international 
court,  clothed  with  judicial  functions,  and  authorized  to  enforce  its 
decisions,  when  resisted,  by  the  arms  of  the  non-recusant  powers 
represented  in  the  tribunal.  This  view  has  been  made  too  promi- 
nent by  many  of  the  friends  of  peace,  and  has  drawn  upon  their 
measures  the  shafts  both  of  sound  argument  and  of  searching 
ridicule.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  true  view.  Those  who  have 
bestowed  the  most  attention  upon  the  subject  are  by  no  means 
sanguine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  adjudi- 
eation  of  controversies  between  nations ;  nor  do  they  deem  such 
an  institution  essential  to  the  establishment  of  universal  peace. 

^  There  are  subjects  on  which  the  law  of  nations  is  still  undeter- 
mined, though  manifestly  capable  of  being  definitely  settled.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  war,  the  right  of  search 
apon  the  high  seas,  the  right  of  blockade,  the  articles  to  be  deemed 
contraband  of  war,  the  appropriation  of  private  property  by  bellige- 
rents, and  the  like.  These  subjects  have  been  long  open,  and  have 
been  often  and  thoroughly  discussed,  but  are  embarrassed  by  an 
amy  of  cottfiKtMug  opioioM  and  preeedeots.    And  why  ?    Because 
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they  are  never  discussed  dispassioDately ;  but  are  taken  up  at  the 
close  of  a  war,  or  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  instituted  for 
some  definite  purpose,  are  argued  on  either  side  as  the  selfish  ends 
of  the  respective  parties  may  dictate,  and  are  finally  decided  as  may 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  most  influential  or  the  recently 
victorious  party.  Could  any  of  these  subjects  be  submitted  to  the 
deliberations  of  two  or  more  nations  through  their  diplomatic  agents, 
at  a  time  of  general  peace,  and  when  there  was  not  the  pressure  of 
immediate  interest  on  either  party,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  settled  rules  or  principles,  to  which,  in 
case  of  any  future  collision,  the  parties  would  feel  themselves  bound 
to  adhere. 

*'  Such  a  code  of  international  law  can  be  created  only  by  the 
sovereign  powers  that  would  be  amenable  to  its  provisions.  But 
we  can  easily  conceive  of  a  convention  of  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  powers  of  Christendom  engaged  in  this  work. 
As  has  been  already  implied,  in  a  time  of  general  peace,  such  an 
undertaking  would  meet  with  but  few  obstacles  from  the  selfishness 
of  individual  governments;  for  it  is  a  state  of  war  alone  that  renders 
very  many  of  these  questions  of  international  law  practically  impor- 
tant, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  nation  to  foresee  with  whom 
or  under  what  circumstances  her  future  wars  might  be,  and  thus 
to  shape  her  decisions  as  they  might  affect  her  own  interests.  The 
Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  institution  of  which  the  friends  of 
peace  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  petitioning  the  good  offices  of 
their  respective  governments,  is  a  Congress  for  this  purpose,  of 
settling  definitely  all  those  matters  of  international  right,  law,  and 
usage,  in  which  the  powers  of  Christendom  are  willing  to  come  to 
a  common  understanding.  Such  a  Congress  would  strike  at  the  root 
of  war;  for  most  wars  grow  out  of  opposing  constructions  of  points 
of  international  law,  and  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
are  protracted  or  broken  off  by  like  cause. 

"  Is  it  said,  that  the  decisions  of  such  a  Congress  would  be  set 
aside  at  pleasure  by  the  caprice  or*selfishness  of  governments  ?  We 
think  not,  for  these  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  governments  have 
already  shown  a  deference  for  the  authority  of  commentators  upon 
international  law.  Grotius  and  Vattel  have  been  quoted  in  diplo- 
matic correspondence  as  freely  and  as  deferentially,  as  Coke  and 
Blackstone  are  wont  to  be  in  a  court  of  justice.  Probably  no 
individual  for  the  last  thousand  years  has  done  half  the  service  to 
the  cause  of  peace,  which  Grotius  has  rendered  by  shedding  the  light 
of  his  clear  and  accurate  mind  on  subjects  previously  big  with  the 
elements  of  strife. 

''Yet  again,  public  opinion  would  re-enact  and  enforce  the 
decisions  of  such  a  Congress  as  we  propose.  Public  opinion  is  now 
the  empress  of  the  world.  Unless  kings  bow  to  her,  their  thrones  are 
shivered  at  her  frown.  And  when  we  speak  of  public  opinion,  it  is 
not  of  the  common  sentiment  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  of  all  Chris- 
tendom. For  bound  as  they  are  by  ever  new  and  stronger  ties  of 
commerce,  literature,  faith,  and  philanthropy,  and  brought  close  to 
one  another's  doors,  by  the  fire-wings  of  modern  navigation,  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  are  continually  interacting  upon 
each  other's  minds,  moulding  one  another's  tones  of  thought  and 
feeling,  so  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  one  pulse  shall  beat 
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throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  the  voice  of  public  opinion  shall 
be  the  cry  of  nations.  Let  govern  ments  once  settle  the  leading 
points  of  international  law,  let  our  proposed  Congress  only  do  its 
work,  and  we  are  content  to  trust  for  the  permanence  of  the  work 
to  the  progress  of  sound  principles,  kind  feelings,  and  pacific  rela- 
tions among  the  subjects  of  Christian  governments.  The  code  once 
completed  will  be  laid  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  in  a  holy 
ark  of  the  covenant, — an  ark  which  none  can  violate,  without 
expiating  the  sacrilege  by  utter  ruin. 

^'Nor  are  we  of  the  United  States  entitled  to  the  merit  of  original- 
ity in  devising  this  so  sadly  misrepresented  scheme.  We  detect 
the  idea  in  many  forms  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  in  the  writings 
of  eminent  jurists  and  philanthropists.  We  find  very  close  approach- 
es to  it  in  the  correspondence  of  Franklin  ;  and  see  our  American 
Congress  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  planning  and 
negotiating  treaties,  which  did  they  now  bind  the  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom, would  bind  them  in  perpetual  peace. 

"  We  trace  something  of  this  nature  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Helvetic  Union.  '  The  Swiss,'  says  Vattel,  *  have  had  the  precaution, 
in  all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and  even  in  those  they  have 
contracted  with  the  neighboring  powers,  to  agree  beforehand  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators, 
in  case  they  could  not  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  manner.  This 
wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the  Helvetic 
republic  in  that  flourishing  state  which  secures  its  liberty,  and 
renders  it  respectable  throughout  Europe.' 

^  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  who  was  certainly  no  visionary, 
conceived  the  scheme  of  uniting  all  Europe  in  a  pacific  confederation 
of  fifleen  members,  comprising  eleven  monarchies  and  four  repub- 
lics, with  a  general  parliament  to  establish  rules  and  modes  of 
intercourse  and  to  settle  difficulties.  He  had  gained  the  consent  of 
several  States,  and  even  of  Elizabeth  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
pursuing  this  great  scheme  with  unabated  ardor  and  sanguine  confi- 
dence, when  his  days  were  cut  short  by  tlie  hand  of  Ravaillac. 

**  William  Penn  in  1693  published  an  '  Essay  on  the  present  and 
futue  peace  of  Europe,'  in  which  he  strongly  urged  the  plan  of  a 
general  Congress  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  prevention 
of  war. 

^'St.  Pierre,  who  died  in  1743,  spent  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
in  digesting  and  urging  upon  the  various  European  courts  a  common 
system  of  international  legislation  and  arbitration. 

"  We  could  fill  many  pages  with  extracts  from  Franklin's  letters, 
in  which  he  expresses  most  strongly  his  sentiments  of  the  desirable- 
ness and  feasibility  of  such  international  arrangements,  as  should 
anticipate  and  prevent  the  usual  causes  of  war.  When  we  turn 
over  the  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  and  see  with  what  an  easy 
confidence  this  experienced  and  venerable  statesman  spoke  of  the 
probable  and  speedy  accomplishment  of  these  graat  objects,  and 
then  revert  to  the  doubtful,  apologetic  tone,  in  which  the  friends  of 
peace  at  the  present  day  urge  the  same  objects,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  public  opinion  among  us  has  retrograded  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  that  we  even  need  the  scourge  of  foreign  war  to 
revive  in  us  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  Wo  have  seldom  been  more 
refreshed  than  by  a  review  of  the  correspondence  between  Franklin 
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and  David  Hartley,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  near  the  close  of  the 
war.    It  is  full  of  philanthropic  suggestions,  plans,  and  hopes. 

^*  What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition,  if  I  should  make  it,  of  a 
family  compact  hetweeu  England,  France,  and  America?  America 
would  be  happy  as  the  Sabine  girls,  if  she  could  be  the  means  of 
uniting  in  perpetual  peace  her  father  and  her  husband.  What 
repeated  follies  are  these  repeated  wars!  You  do  not  want  to  con- 
quer or  govern  one  another.  Why  then  should  you  be  continually 
employed  in  injuring  and  destroying  one  another?  How  many 
excellent  things  might  have  been  done  to  promote  the  internal 
welfare  of  each  country;  what  bridges,  roads,  canals,  and  other 
useful  public  works  and  institutions,  tending  to  the  common  felicity, 
might  have  been  made  and  established  with  the  money  and  men 
foolishly  spent  during  the  last  seven  centuries  by  our  mad  wars  in 
doing  one  another  mischief?  You  are  near  neighbors,  and  each 
has  very  respectable  qualities.  Learn  to  be  quiet  and  respect  each 
other's  rights.  You  are  all  Christians.  One  is,  the  Most  Christian 
King,  and  the  other.  Defender  of , the  Faith.  Manifest  the  propriety 
of  these  titles  by  your  future  conduct  By^  tkiSf  says  Christ,  ahaU  all 
men  know  thai  ye  are  my  disdples,  if  ye  love  one  another.  Seek  peace, 
and  ensure  it^ 

^  These  repeated  proposals  for  '  an  amelioration  of  the  law  of 
nations'  (and  it  is  generally  in  these  words  or  the  like,  that  he 
brings  such  topics  forward)  indicate  that  Franklin  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  general  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe  and 
America,  embracing  the  principal  mooted  points  of  international 
law.  Nor  was  he  alone  in  these  views.  The  fathers  of  our  republic 
seem  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  them.  Sore  experience  had 
taught  them  the  bitterness  and  misery  of  war ;  and  the  establishment 
of  general  and  perpetual  peace  was  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which 
they  directed  their  counsels  and  efforts.  The  journals  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  are  full  of  such  programs  as  now 
emanate  only  from  the  bureaux  of  our  Peace  Societies.  May  7, 1784, 
Congress  adopted  resolutions,  specifying  certain  points  to  be  care- 
fully stipulated  in  the  treaties,  which  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
at  Versailles  might  negotiate;  and  it  was  proposed  to  negotiate 
treaties  on  the  same  basis  with  the  sixteen  leading  powers  of 
Europe.  These  resolutions  lay  down  principles  of  reciprocity  in 
commerce,  demand  the  entire  exemption  of  private  individuals  and 
property  from  molestation  in  war,  define  what  shall  constitute 
blockade  and  what  articles  shall  be  deemed  contraband  of  war, 
and  stipulate  the  rights  of  aliens.  Had  treaties  been  at  that  time 
negotiated  on  this  basis,  the  present  demand  for  a  Congress  of 
Nations  would  have  been  anticipated, — we  should  have  found  the 
work  wrought  to  our  hands, — the  most  sanguine  among  us  would 
desire  no  firmer  foundation  for  relations  of  permanent  peace  and 
amity,  than  would  have  been  thus  afforded. 

"We  close  with  assuring  our  readers  that  the  volume,  though 
large,  will  amply  repay  the  time  devoted  to  its  perusal ;  and  those, 
who  may  not  be  convinced,  will  retire  from  its  pages  instructed.  It 
must  do  a  most  essential  service  in  reviving  faith  in  the  practicability 
of  the  great  moral  enterprise  to  which  it  is  consecrated,  and  in 
relieving  the  speculations  and  schemes  of  the  friends  of  peace  at  the 
present  day  from  the  charge  of  novelty,  inconsistency  and  absurdity." 
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"  Tbe  publication  of  this  volume  will  be  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  At  the  close  of  centuries  to  come,  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  referred  to  with  honor,  by  moralists  by  statesmen  and 
by  historians.  It  will  stand  as  a  sure  index  to  the  feelings  of  a 
portion  of  the  superior  spirits  of  America  at  the  present  time,  on 
the  greatest  of  this  earth's  sireat  questions — Peace.  For  ourselves, 
we  bail  its  appearance  i^  England  with  emotions  of  intense  and 
grateful  satisfaction,  as  a  work  which  does  honor  to  its  authors, 
to  the  country  whence  it  proceeds,  and  to  the  principles  which  it 
embraces,  defends,  expounds  and  illustrates.  Eveiy  thing  about  the 
volume  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  its  object.  Its  very  aspect  is 
grand  and  imperial;  it  is  the  noblest  volume,  in  appearance,  both 
externally  and  internally,  of  American  origin,  that  ever  came  to  our 
hands.  Every  thin^  about  it  is  befitting  at  once  its  subject  and  its 
object.  The  very  sight  of  it  almost  suffices  to  put  a  churl  into  sood 
humor;  and  narrow  is  the  understanding,  and  cold  the  heart  of  the 
man,  who  can  proceed  through  only  half  of  its  ample  pages  without 
a  conscious  kindling  of  the  spirit  of  kindness  as  he  advances — 
without  an  increased  sense  of  horror  at  war — and  without  an 
augmented  attachment  to  the  principles  of  peace.  Our  American 
brethren  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  peace  have  conducted 
the  business  entrusted  to  them  with  great  tact  and  prudence.  The 
arrangements  for  the  adjudication  were  of  a  nature  to  do  justice 
to  the  exalted  theme,  and  to  command  the  respectful  attention  of 
America,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

"  The  degree  of  thought  and  inquiry  here  expended  on  the  subject 
of  Peace,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  to  human  improvement ; 
the  work  constitutes  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  literature,  both  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  World.  Here  the  field  is  fairly  opened  ; 
much  is  also  attempted,  and  not  a  little  is  done.  But  the  matter  will 
not  rest  where  it  is;  discussion  will  proceed,  fresh  discoveries  will 
follow.  No  man  can  foretell  the  result  of  this  publication  upon  the 
future  destinies  of  our  world.  We  quite  accord  with  tbe  Hon.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  one  of  the  adjudicators,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  asserts  the  opinion  that  'The 
publication  ;^of  tbe  five  Dissertations,  and  the  distribution  of  them 
among  the  princes  and  rulers  of  nations,  will  awaken  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  both  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  subject.' " 
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JBeo.  Mr.  MoriofCa  *^gen<y, — Mr.  M.,  at  our  latest  intelligence  from 
him,  was  in  Michigan,  having  pleaded  our  cause  with  acceptance 
at  some  of  the  most  important  places  on  his  way  from  New  England 
to  that  State.  The  field  is  mainly  new ;  but  we  have  reason  to  expect 
from  his  labors,  results  highly  and  permanently  beneficial  to  our  cause. 

Mr.  Ladd  **  makes  haste  slowly  "on  his  long-contemplated  tour 
through  the  West ;  for  the  multitude  of  applications  for  his  services 
had  not  allowed  him,  at  our  last  dates,  to  get  farther  than  the  city 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.    He  has  been  very  well  received,  and  in  some 
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places  with  such  enthusiastic  interest  as  to  crowd  the  largest 
churches  without  accommodating  all  that  were  anxious  to  hear  him. 
Our  readers  may  expect  some  interesting  details  of  his  tour  in 
future  numbers. 

Codperatum  oftkt  Ladies, — We  have  from  the  first  calculated  confi- 
dently on  the  aid  of  intelligent,  virtuous,  pious  women ;  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  proofs  of  the  interest  they  are  beginning  to  take  in  our  cause. 
^'A  Layman,"  whose  name,  if  disclosed,  would  recommend  any 
thing  from  his  pen  on  this  theme,  wrote,  some  years  ago,  a  large 
tract  on  the  <<Duty  of  Women  to  the  Cause  .of  Peace;"  and  we 
are  happy  to  inform  our  female  friends  in  particular,  that  a  revised 
edition  of  this  tract  has  recently  been  stereotyped  by  the  liberality 
of  a  lady  in  a  neighboring  state,  whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mention,  but  whose  example  we  would  earnestly  commend  to  the 
rich  and  gifted  of  her  own  sex. 

Our  PMioatunu. — ^A  circular  from  our  Exeeutire  Committee  has 
recently  been  addressed  to  <<the  Friends  of  Peace,  especially  in 
cities  and  large  towns;"  a  class  so  deeply,  so  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  our  cause,  that  we  hardly  see  how  they  can  resist 
its  claims  upon  them. — We  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  three 
or  four  of  our  stereotype  tracts,  though  without  funds  in  our  treasury, 
because  we  must  have  them,  or  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  cause. 

Funds, — There  is  no  department  of  our  enterprise  that  is  not 
suffering  for  want  of  money ;  and  we  hope  our  friends  who  have  the 
means,  will  send  us  a  portion  fi'om  their  abundance. 

Foreign  Co-workers. — ^We  have  not  yet  found  room  for  a  fiill 
account  of  what  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
especially  in  England,  are  doing ;  nor  can  we  now  say  more  than  to 
assure  our  readers,  that  our  latest  intelligence  is  the  most  cheering 
we  have  received  for  a  long  time.  Of  one  new  tract,  they  had  just 
published  20,000  copies;  of  another,  100,000;  and  of  Mr.  Ladd's 
supplementary  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  10,000.  This  part 
of  our  plan  takes  extremely  well  in  England. 
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WAR-DEGENERACT  OF  THE  CHURCIL 

71U  Auxk  has  oliMft  h$m  rigkt  In  rfjvrd  to  y—c<.— William  Allsv,  D.  D. 

iro.  V. 
THE  AMBBIOAN  PULPIT  IN  1888. 

I  HAVE  recently  met  with  a  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Murray,*  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Elizabetbtown, 
N.  J.,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morrill,  first  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  a  Methodist  preacher.  The 
discourse  is  well-written,  and  its  subject  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  high  and  general  esteem  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  they  all  conspire  to  illustrate  the 
war-degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  to  show  how  far  the  leprosy 
still  clings  to  the  very  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

The  preacher,  in  his  unqualified  eulogy  of  the  warrior,  seems 
never  to  have  suspected  that  the  custom  of  war  is  unchristian, 
and  dwells  with  a  keen  zest  on  his  hero's  bold  and  bloody 
career.  He  details  one  exploit  after  another,  just  as  if  robbery 
and  bloodshed  were  deeds  congenial  to  a  follower  of  Christ, 
and  says,  that  in  the  execution  of  a  "  daring  and  heroic  act 
which  gained  great  popularity,  Oliver  Spencer,  then  a  ruling 
elder  of  this  churchy  was  captain  of  one  boat,  and  Thomas 
Morrill  of  another." 

All  this  seems  to  have  been  said  for  the  very  purpose  of 
extolling  the  departed  saint  as  a  warrior,  ^^  We  have  dwelt 
thus  long,"  the  preacher  tells  us,  "  on  the  revolutionary  services 
of  Mr.  Morrill,  deeming  these  details  necessary  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  his  character,  and  feeling  that,  unless  some  of 

*  Preached  In  1898.   Thit  utifiie  prepared  loon  aAer. 
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the  facts  we  haye  stated  are  now  rescued  from  oblivion,  they 
will  soon  be  lost  beyond  recovery.  The  actors  and  suflferers 
of  those  days  are  rapidly  passing  away.  In  a  few  years  more, 
the  last  of  them  will  disappear  from  the  stage  they  have  so 
long  adorned ;  and  with  them  will  perish  some  of  the  best  and 
rarest  materials  of  history.  Religion  and  liberty  are  equally 
their  debtora ;  for,  whilst  they  established  on  an  enduring  basis 
the  latter,  they  opened  a  wide  and  effectual  door  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  former." 

Not  content  with  these  strong  remarics,  the  writer  gives  us  a 
long  note  on  the  subject,  and  says  that  "  incidents  of  a  deeply 
interesting  character,  and  forming  6ne  (!)  material  for  the  future 
historian,  might  now  be  collected  from  every  portion  of  the  field 
on  which  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought.  There 
are  yet  among  us  those  that  witnessed  them,  and  who  can 
narrate  them  with  accuracy ;  but  they  will  soon  be  away  from 
the  stage  which  they  have  so  long  adorned ;"  and  he  gravely 
recommends  the  selection  of  Fourth  of  July  orators,  ^^  compe* 
tent,  experienced  and  patient  men,  to  collect  facts,  incidents 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  present  them  well-digested,  and  in  an 
interesting  manner/'  as  a  means  of  '^  great  good  1"  He  adds  a 
few  specimens  of  what  he  is  so  anxious  to  have  preserved,  all 
deeds  of  violence  and  blood;  yet  he  finds  it  ^^ difficult  to  decide 
who  deserved  most  praise  (!)  for  gallantry  and  patriotism,"  but 
gives  a  list  of  "  noble  soldiers  "  to  whom  "  all  tradition  awards 
unanimous  praise  for  character,  appearance  and  patriotism." 

Our  author  looks  upon  our  revolutionary  war  as  the  very 
offipring  of  Christianity  !  "  Without  the  holy  and  devoted  men 
who  evangelized  New  England,  the  Revolution,"  he  solemnly 
assures  us,  '^  never  could  have  been.  The  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  enactments  of  tyranny  might  be  spread  out  to  the 
breeze ;  but  it  would  soon  be  folded  up  again,  and  consigned 
to  the  vaults  of  despotism  to  rot.  It  was  the  religion  of 
America  that  nerved  the  arm  of  the  patriots  in  battle.  Were 
it  not  for  the  religion  of  the  country,  probably  another  blow 
never  would  have  been  struck  for  its  independence  after  the 
retreat  of  Washington  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the 
western  banks  of  the  Delaware." 

Here  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  those  Christian  ministers  who 
have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  subject  of  peace  as  a 
part  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  find  some  of  these  very  extracts, 
along  with  others  of  the  same  stamp,  copied  into  religious 
papers  for  the  special  edification  of  their  readers ! 
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How  strange  the  ignorance  of  such  men  respecting  the  pa- 
cific principles  of  the  gospel !  Did  they  never  read  the  serraon 
on  the  mount,  or  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Romans?  Have 
they  never  reflected  on  the  peculiar  spirit  and  precepts  of 
Christianity?  Can  they  find  in  the  example  of  Christ,  his 
apostles  or  the  early  martyrs,  any 'approximation  to  what  Mr. 
Murray  so  warmly  commends  ?  Let  Christ  or  an  apostle  act 
as  his  hero  did, — but  the  very  supposition  would  shock  com- 
mon sense. 

No  wonder  at  the  prejudices  of  unevangelized  minds  against 
Christianity  as  commonly  understood  and  practised  I  Here  is 
one  of  its  consecrated  preachers  lauding  it  as  a  religion  of 
blood,  as  the  very  main-spring  of  war,  as  a  fomenter  of  revolt ! 
And  the  Christian  press  commends  hini  for  all  this,  and  com- 
placently quotes  his  warm  eulogies  of  war  and  the  warrior ! 
Did  Christ  or  Paul  teach  thus?  Could  an  infidel  ask  a  better 
theme  for  reproach,  or  the  pagan  a  fuller  justification  of  his 
hatred  and  his  fears  ? 

We  see,  also,  how  the  war-spirit  is  still  dififused  in  Christian 
communities.  The  very  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
if  we  may  take  the  eminent  one  now  before  us  for  a  specimen^ 
foster,  applaud,  inculcate  it!  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  they  go 
against  the  custom,  even  while  commending  its  devotees ;  for 
these  indiscriminate,  stereotyped  enoomiupis  on  war  and  war- 
riors, on  revolution  and  revolutionists,  on  rebels  and  rebellion, 
are  in  truth  the  strongest  endorsements  they  could  give  of  the 
practice  itself.  All  such  eulogists  are  abettors  of  war;  the  God 
of  peace  will  hold  them  responsible  for  their  libels  on  his  religion. 

Is  there  no  need,  then,  of  special  efibrts  for  reform?  Were 
all  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  to  take  the  course 
recommended  and  pursued  by  Mr.  Murray,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  such  a  kind  of  Christianity  as  they  would 
propagate  to  pacify  the  worid.  A  religion  that  ^'  nerves  the 
arm  in  battle,  and  lifts  the  standard  of  revolt,"  lead  to  univer- 
sal and  permanent  peace !  1 


Absukditt  of  War. — A  prince,  says  Voltaire,  picks  a  quarrel  with 
some  neighboring  sovereign,  collects  together  a  number  of  idle  fel- 
lows, who  have  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  lose,  binds  their  hats 
with  white  worsted  five  sous  to  the  ell,  and  marches  away  with  them 
to  glory!  I  firmly  believe,  that  war,  or  the  sending  thousands  of  our 
fellow -creatures  to  cut  one  another  to  bits,  often  for  what  they  have 
no  concern  in  nor  understand,  will  one  day  be  reckoned  far  more 
absurd  than  if  people  were  to  settle  an  agreement  over  the  dinner- 
table  with  their  knives ;  a  logic,  indeed,  which  was  once  jfkshionable 
in  some  places  during  the  **  good  old  times." 
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TESTIMONIES  AGAINST  WAR. 


OF  BTATEaMEB.—no,  H. 


Edmund  Burkk,  probably  the  greatest  political  philoso- 
pher the  world  ever  produced,  was  decidedly  pacific  in  his 
■entiments,  and  transmitted  these  views  to  the  school  of  poli- 
ticians formed  under  his  influence.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Canning, 
Brougham,  may  all  be  regarded  as  his  pupils  in  the  science  of 
politics;  and  the  history  of  the  British  parliament  records  their 
frequent  and  successful  exertions  to  prevent  war.  England, 
Europe  and  the  world  are  deeply  indebted  to  those  great 
minds  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  general  peace. 

Some  of  Burke's  statements  respecting  the  waste  of  life  in 
war  defy  belief,  and  awaken  doubt  whether  he  intended  they 
should  be  received  as  sober  realities.  "  It  is  an  incontestible 
truth,"  he  says,  "that  there  is  more  havoc  made  of  men  in 
one  vear  by  men,  than  has  been  made  by  all  the  lions,  tigers, 

f anthers,  ounces,  leopards,  hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
ears  and  wolves,  since  the  beginning  of  the  wo^d.  I  think 
the  number  of  men  now  upon  earth  are  computed  at  five  hun- 
dred millions  at  the  most.  Here  the  slaughter  of  mankind 
amounts  to  upwards  of  seventy  times  the  number  of  souls  this 
day  on  the  globe."* 

Georob  Canning,  thus  exposes  the  inefiicacy  of  war: 
''  In  the  whole  history  of  wars  between  European  powers, 
whoever  heard  of  a  war  between  two  great  nations  having 
been  ended  by  obtaining  the  exact ,  identical  object  for  which 
the  war  was  begun?  I  believe,  that,  in  the  whole  history  of 
Europe,  such  an  instance  cannot  be  found."  t 

"However  confident,"  he  says  on  another  occasion,  "I 
may  be  in  the  justice,  and  however  clear  as  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure  embraced  in  the  message  from  the  throne,  it 
becomes  me,  as  a  British  minister,  in  recommending  to  the 
House  of  Commons  any  step  which  approaches  even  to  the 
hazard  of  war,  to  use  the  language  of  sorrow  and  regret.  I 
can  assure  the  House,  that  there  is  not  within  its  walls  any 
set  of  men  more  deeply  convinced  than  his  majesty's  ministers, 
nor  any  individual  more  intimately  persuaded  than  he  who 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  of  the  importance  of 
peace  to  this  country,  and  to  the  world.  So  strongly  am  I 
impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
question  of  doubt,  no  question  of  present  advantage,  no  ques- 
tion of  remote  difficulty,  which  I  would  not  have  passed  over, 

•  Bwlw's  Works,  Vol.  I,  pp.  8B,  30.  t  Herald  of  Feoce,  Vol.  Vlf,  p.  90& 
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compromised,  or  adjourned,  rather  than  call  on  the  House 
to  sanction  any  measure  which  should  a*ppear  of  a  warlike 
tendency.  Britain  ought  to  act  the  part  of  an  umpire,  to 
assuage  the  animosities,  and  restrain  the  aggressions  of  con- 
tending nations,"* — a  part  which  she  has  nobly  acted  for 
twenty  years,  under  the  guidance  of  those  pacific  politicians 
who  sprang  from  the  school  of  Burke. 

A  debate  three  years  after  in  the  House  of  Commons  called 
forth  in  1829,  an  expression  of  similar  views  from  nearly  all 
the  leading  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Jambs  McIntosh, 
in  opening  the  debate,^  said,  that  ''  such  discussions  in  repre- 
sentative assemblies  will  be  serviceable,  if  it  were  only  as 
affording  vents  for  political  animosities,  proving  the  good-will 
which  subsists  between  the  governments  constituted  on  the 
principle  of  representation,  and  rooting  more  firmly  the 
strong  and  growing  passion  for  peace,  which,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  is  visibly  extending  and  increasing  throughout  every 
nation  in  Europe,  and  which,  I  would  add,  is  the  best  legacy 
left  us  by  the  fierce  war  which  raged  from  Cadiz  to  Copen- 
hagen. If  my  passion  for  peace  could  have  received  any 
addition,  it  would  have  been  strengthened,  when  I  heard  the 
horrors  of  war  described  and  deprecated  by  a  roan  who, 
during  the  twc  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Scipio 
vanquished  Hannibal,  was  the  only  individual  that  in  one 
battle  had  destroyed  all  his  enemies.  I  confess  I  feel  a  strong 
pa$non  for  peace,  for  I  must  call  it  by  that  name;  and  I  trust 
this  feeling  will  ultimately  become  the  ruling  passion  of  all 
Europe." 

Sir  RoBSRT  Pbel,  in  continuing  the  debate,  remarked,  "  I 
will  not  follow  the  right  honorable  gentleman  through  all  the 
details  of  his  speech ;  but  I  will  at  once  express  my  cordial  con- 
currence with  his  sentiments  respecting  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  peace,  and  my  congratulations  for  the  happiness 
which  fifteen  years'  entire  freedom  from  war,  an  unusual 
circumstance  in  our  later  history,  has  afforded  us.  I  do  hope 
that  one  great  and  most  beneficial  effect  of  the  advance  of 
civilization,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce," — strange  that  he  did  not  mention  Christianity, 
the  very  main-spring  of  all  instrumentalities  in  the  cause  of 
peace, — '*  will  be  to  reduce  within  their  proper  dimensions, 
the  fame,  the  merits,  and  the  reward  of  military  achievements; 
and  that  juster  notions  concerning  the  iporal  dignity  and  the 
deserts  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to  preserve  peace,  and 
avoid  the  eclat  of  war,  will  be  the  consequence." 

Brougham  followed  Peel,  and  said  on  the  subject  of  peace. 


•  Herald  ofPMce,  Vol.  Y,  pp.  S51,  SOB  <lflS6). 
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"I  rejoice  to  hear  it  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  covntrj 
to  preserve  peace  inviolate.  At  all  times  I  have  prayed  for 
this  valuable  object;  but  especially  now,  when  we  may  be 
said  to  be  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  effects  of  war,  I 
trust  that  nothing  will  be  suffered  to  place  that  dearest  object 
in  hazard.  I  heartily  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  ardor  for  mili- 
tary glory,  and  the  thirst  of  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
curse  of  nations,  has  been  so  justly  stigmatized  to-night.  "* 

Lord  Brougham  was  still  more  explicit  in  1830.  *'  My  prin- 
ciples,— I  know  not  whether  they  agree  with  yours;  they  may 
be  derided,  they  may  be  unfashionable;  but  I  hope  they  are 
spreading  far  and  wide, — my  principles  are  contained  in  the 
words  which  that  great  man,  Lord  Faulkland,  used  to  express 
in  secret,  and  which  I  now  express  in  public,  PecLce,  Peacb, 
PEACE.  I  abominate  war  as  unchristian.  I  hold  it  the 
greatest  of  human  crimes.  I  deem  it  to  include  all  others, — 
violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud,  every  thing  which  can  deform 
the  character,  alter  the  nature,  and  debase  the  name  of  man.  "t 

On  various  occasions.  Lord  Brougham  has  expressed  similar 
views.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Association,  in 
Edinburgh,  1834,  he  said,  "  it  has. often  been  remarked,  that 
war  is  a  game  at  which,  were  the  people  wise,  governments 
would  not  often  play;  and  I  may  add,  that  in  encouraging  and 
fostering  the  exertions  of  men  of  science,  who  are  of  no  party, 
over  whom  the  angry  tempests  of  war  pass  innocuous,  a 
government  is  taking  the  best  means  to  facilitate  that  which 
should  ever  be  their  chief  aim, — peace  on  earth,  and  good 
WILL  among  men.  As  individuals,  the  older  they  grow,  the 
more  sensible  they  become  that  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent 
in  personal  quarrels,  so  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  world  is 
too  old  and  too  experienced  for  neighboring  states  to  engage 
in  war  with  little  or  no  ground  of  quarrel." 

Such  are  the  views,  not  of  visionary  philanthropists,  but  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  that  ever  lived;  sentiments  uttered  not 
by  way  of  compliment,  but  as  an  homage  due  to  truth;  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  deliberate  and  settled  convic- 
tions respecting  the  baleful  custom  of  war.  Recount  their 
names,  and  say  if  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Clarendon, 
Burke  and  Brougham  are  not  worthy  of  the  most  serious  and 
respectful  consideration. 


MoRTALiTT  AMONG  SoLDiKKs. — SiDce  the  54th  regiment  went  to 
India  they  have  lost  thirty-four  officers,  twelve  hundred  men,  fifty- 
one  European  .women,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty*five  children  (one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  tweoty  human  lives),  all  from  disease, 
except  seventy,  who  were  slain  in  the  field  ! 

•  Henld  of  FiBMe,  Vol.  VII,  p.  135.  f  AdTOcmte  of  Petce,  Vol.  I,  pp.  84, 8B. 
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VOLUNTEER  COMPANIEB. 

There  are  few  evils  of  a  public  nature  more  deleterious  to 
the  morab  of  the  community,  especiallj  of  the  young,  than 
the  existing  system  of  volunteer  militia  in  this  Commonwealth. 
The  public  expenditure  for  merely  the  wages  and  equipments, 
although  probably  amounting  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  is  the  smallest  objection  of  the  philan- 
thropist to  this  novel  system. 

Wherever  a  company  of  this  description  exists,  there  is  a 
focus  for  dissipation  in  all  its  ruinous  shapes.  Meetings  are 
frequently  held  nominally  for  improvement  in  military  exer- 
cises, but  in  fact,for  the  fascinating  pleasures  which  accompany 
them.  Encampments,  balls,  dinners,  suppers,  attended  with 
gaming,  intemperate  eating,  and  intoxication,  not  to  name  other 
gross  vices,  are  more  or  less  attendant  upon  these  meetings. 

There  are  other  evils  to  which  all  the  members  are  ex- 
posed. Those  who  escape  the  contamination  of  vicious 
indulgence,  are  still,  in  numerous  instances,  very  great  suf- 
ferers by  the  loss  c^  time,  taken  from  their  regular  business, 
and  the  expenditure  of  money  which  their  pecuniary  circum- 
stances will  not  justify.  How  many  faithful,  affectionate 
wives  suffer  at  home  in  painful  solitude  and  distressing 
anxiety,  while  their  husbands  are  revelling  at  the  midnight 
entertainment,  to  return  at  a  late  hour,  excited  with  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  cross  and  irascible  from  losses  and  dbappoint- 
ments  at  the  gaming-table,  or  by  burdensome  assessments, 
which  so  materially  lessen  their  ability  to  supply  the  wants  of 
those  whom  God  and  the  laws  of  society  have  made  dependent 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  honest  industry! 

The  late  developments  in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Kinney  show 
up  some  of  the  usual  attendants  upon  membership  in  these 
companies.  In  a  small  town,  the  existence  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies is  a  blight  upon  its  prosperity.  Even  admitting  that  in 
our  cities,  one  or  more  of  these  companies  may,  at  some  par- 
ticular juncture,  be  useful,  of  what  use  are  they  in  other  parts 
of  the  State?  Because  a  hundred  or  two  may  by  possibility 
be  necessary,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  up  a 
body  often  thousand?  £. 

The  lobject  of  militia  and  volvnteer  trainiDgs,  the  whole  militia  system,  calls 
for  a  thorough  discttssion;  and  we  shonld  like  much  to  see  the  following  topics 
exhibited  in  the  light  of  common  sense  and  Christian  priiieiple: — 1.  Is  the  sys- 
tem neoesMury  for  any  purpose  wfaateTor? — 2.  Whether  necessary  or  not,  does 
it  now  do  any  reel  good? — 8.  Its  legitimate,  inevitable  effiwts;  its  expenses  kt 
many  ways;  its  waste  of  time;  its  suspension  and  derangement  of  business;  the 
▼ariety  of  its  demoralizing  inflaences;  its  tendency  to  keep  alive  a  war-sfdrit, 
and  thos  Vo  oooision  wars  in  eiidle«  ■■ccsiihMi. 
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ENOOURAGEMENTS. 

Tbb  LBATftK  AT  WORK. — "  Don*t  be  diflconraged,  brother," 
Mid  a  friend  of  peace  in  the  miniBtrj  to  one  of  onr  agents, 
"jour  labon  will  not  be  in  vain.  Ton  are  sowing  the 
right  seed;  and  God  will  take  care  that  thej  spring  up  in 
doe  time,  and  bring  forth  a  harrest.  I  was  traTelling  manj 
jears  ago  near  the  White  Hills,  and  left  at  a  tavern,  where 
I  stopped,  some  peace  tracts;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  I  heard  that 
an  auxiliary  peace  society  had  been  formed  in  that  town, 
through  the  influence  of  those  tracts." 

"  I  hope,"  said  one  of  our  agents  to  a  man  that  had  sub- 
scribed for  our  periodica],  ''  I  hope  you  will  make  a  good  use 
of  it  in  your  family,  and  train  them  all  up  to  be  a  generation 
of  peace-makers."  '*0,"  said  he,  ''I  don't  need  that  or 
any  thing  else  to  convert  me,  for  I  have  been  settled  about  it 
from  my  boyhood.  When  a  boy,  I  bought  of  a  pedlar  an 
essay  on  peace  that  made  it  all  daylight  to  my  mind;  and 
ever  since  I  have  held  war  in  utter  abhorrence." 

Such  examples  show  how  the  leaven  of  pacific  principles  is 
working  in  the  community.  We  confess  our  surprise  at  the 
change  produced  by  so  small  an  amount  of  means;  an  amount 
$0  small,  that  in  any  other  cause  it  would  hardly  have  left  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind;  and  yet  it  has  already  started 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  through  the  civilized  world 
against  war.  With  feelings  how  diflerent'from  those  of  thirty 
years  ago,  is  it  now  regarded !  How  altered  the  tone  in  which 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  piety,  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
Christendom  speak  of  it !  And  all  this  accomplished  at  an 
expense  less  in  twenty-five  years  than  what  it  costs  Chris- 
tendom to  support  her  war-system  even  in  peace  for  a  single 
hour!! 

A  NEW  COADJUTOR  IN  TH£  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. Thc  papCIS 

inform  us,  that  Mrs.  Gaines,  the  wife  of  General  Gaines,  has 
lately  been  lecturing,  with  great  acceptance,  in  some  of  our 
western  cities,  on  ''the  horrors  of  war."  Her  husband  could 
doubtless  furnish  her  with  some  startling  details  from  his  own 
experience. 
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Pecdniart  bonds  of  peace. — ^The  prince  of  Orange,  re- 
cently elevated  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  abdicated  by  his 
father,  king  William^  is  said  to  have  owned  stock  in  the 
United  States  Bank  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  This  is 
only  one  instance  out  of  hundreds;  and  the  vast  amount  of 
American  stocks  held  by  capitalists  through  Christendom, 
must  operate  as  a  strong  guarantee  of  peace.  Every  dollar 
thus  owned  by  foreigners,  would  be  forfeited  by  war;  and  the 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  thus  vested  in  property  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  so  many  bonds  for  the  preservation 
of  peace. 


SIEOBS.—No.  II. 


8.  Siege  of  Londonderry,  1689. — Londonderry  was  garrisoned 
by  the  troops  of  William  the  Third,  and  besieged  by  those  of  his 
father-in-law,  James  the  Second.  Although  the  siege  lasted  only 
104  days,  both  armies  lost  by  slaughter,  famine,  and  sickness,  fully 
12,000  men,  besides  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  perished  in  great 
numbers.  The  prices  of  provisions  in  the  city  were  during  the  siege 
as  follows  :<T-horse-flesh,  Is,  6(L  per  pound ;  a  quarter  of  a  dog, 
fed  on  dead  bodies,  59.  6c^ ;  a  dog's  head,  2s,6d,;a.  cat,  is,  6d, ;  a  rat, 
Is. ;  meal.  Is.  per  quart  * 

9.  SiEOE  OP  B11.90A,  1836. — Accounts  from  Spain  give  a  deplor- 
able picture  of  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bilboa  during  the 
siege  of  that  town.  The  famine  was  so  sore  that  provisions  sold  at 
the  following  prices: — horse-flesh,  fis.  2tL  per  pound;  half  a  cat  for 
2«.  2(/. ;  an  eg^^  \a»  Id. ;  a  fowl,  £L  Is.  8d.  The  number  of  poor 
families  starved  to  death  is  not  stated.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that 
men  who  call  themselves  Christians  can  inflict  such  miseries  on 
their  fellow-creatures  to  gratify  the  lust  of  gain  and  ambition. 

10.  SiEOE  OF  Genoa,  1800.— -"Massena,  with  24,000  French 
troops,  the  residue  of  the  famous  army  with  which  Bonaparte  had 
overthrown  Italy,  occupied  the  city  of  Genoa.  A  powerful  Austrian 
force,  under  Melas,  advanced  along  the  shores,  while  a  British  fleet 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  The  French,  thus  besieged  by  sea  and  land, 
were  cut  ofl*  from  all  supplies.  £ven  before  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities,  a  pound  of  rice  was  sold  for  Ave  shillings,  and 
a  pound  of  flour  for  eight  shillings.  Afterwards  beans  were  sold 
for  one  penny  each,  and  a  biscuit  of  three  ounces  for  ten  shillings. 
A  little  cheese  and  a  few  vegetables  were  the  only  nourishment 
given  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  Men  and  women 
in  despair,  filled  the  air  with  their  groans  and  shrieks.  Children, 
left  by  the  death  of  their  parents  in  utter  destitution,  implored  the 
passing  stranger;  but  none'either  pitied  them  or  aided  them.  But 
horrible  beyond  description  was  the  case  of  the  Austrian  prisoners 
confined  in  certain  old  vessels  anchored  in  the  port,  for  in  the  famine 
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tbej  were  left  without  food  for  days  loffether  1  Tbey  ate  their  shoos, 
and  devoured  the  leather  of  their  pouclies.  In  the  end,  the  French 
guards  were  withdrawn,  lest  they  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  raveniD^ 
hunger.  The  prisoners  endeavored  to  scuttle  their  floating  prisons, 
preferring  death  to  the  tortures  of  famine.  A  pestilence  in  the  city 
now  Added  to  the  ravages  of  death ;  malignant  fevers  carried  on^ 
crowds  from  the  public  hospitals,  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  the 
palaces  of  the  rich.  The  French  army,  being  thus  in  absolute 
starvation,  added  to  the  clamors  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  terrors 
of  bombardment,  were  obliged  in  the  beginning  of  June  to  accept  of 
a  capitulation.  In  less  than  a  month  after  Genoa  had  surrendered, 
it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  so  that,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  all  this  waste  of  life  and  extremity  of  human  suffering  went 
for  nothing."* 

11.  SiSGE  OF  Maodeburo,  1631. — The  storming  of  Magdeburg 
by  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Tilley  was  most  horrible  and 
revolting.  The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  set  on  fire  in 
several  places.  Even  children  were  wantonly  thrown  into  the  fire 
by  the  conquerors.  In  clearing  the  streets  of  the  aslies  and  corpses 
which  lay  in  heaps,  poor  mangled  wretches  were  seen  crawling 
from  under  the  dead,  children  wandering  about  with  heart-rending 
cries,  seeking  their  parents,  and  infants  still  sucking  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  mothers !  More  than  five  thousand  were  thrown  into  the 
Elbe,  to  clear  the  streets,  and  a  much  greater  number  had  been 
consumed  in  the  flames.  The  entire  amount  of  human  beings 
destroyed  was  calculated  at  thirty  thousand  !  Two  days  aflerwards, 
Tilley,  who  was  very  regular  in  saying  his  prayers!  ordered  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  cathedral,  and  he  rode  through  the  city  that 
he  might  be  an  eye-witness,  and  inform  his  master  that  no  such  con- 
quest had  been  made  since  the  destruction  of  Tiy>y  and  Jerusalem.! 

12.  SiROE  OF  Mantua,  1796. — Wurmser,  with  an  army  of  26,000 
Austrians,  garrisoned  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
French  forces  under  Bonaparte.  The  unhealthy  air  of  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  with  privations  of  every  kind,  occasioned  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  there  were  soon  9,000  men  in  the 
hospitals,  most  of  whom  died.  A  series  of  destructive  sallies  and 
attacks  further  reduced  the  besieged,  and  after  enduring  the  woes  of 
war  in  every  hideous  form — ^sword,  pestilence,  and  famine — for 
nearly  six  months,  during  which  time  there  perished  in  Mantua 
twenty-seven  thousand  human  beings,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Besides  this  waste  of  life,  the  mortality  in  the  French  army  during  the 
siege  was  great4     In  1799,  Mantua  again  endured  a  frightful  siege. 

13.  Stormiro  of  Mante,  in  Norhaivdt,  1087. — William  the  con- 
queror having  taken  offence  at  some  remarks  made  by  Philip,  king 
of  France,  respecting  his  corpulency,  marched  his  army  towards 
Paris,  ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  town  of 
Mante  was  carried  by  assault,  and  reduced  to  ashes;  even  the 
churches  were  burnt.  Two  hermits  from  the  country  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  one  of  them,  both  perished.  While  William  was  at 
Mante  eagerly  superintending  the  work  of  destruction,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fever,  and  set  off"  for  Rouen,  but  in  leaping  a  ditch 
he  received  a  hurt  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  which  increased 

*  Oapt.  Beavoir^  Memoln.   t  BhiUer'i  Thirty  Yetra'  War.    t  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleoa. 
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his  iDdisposStioD,  and  being  unable  to  ait  hia  horse,  be  was  carried 
in  a  litter  to  a  village  near  Rouen,  where  he  died  after  a  few  days' 
illness.* 

14.  Siege  of  Calais,  by  Edward  III. — Afler  holding  out  eleven 
months  against  the  English,  the  besieged  were  sorely  pressed  by 
famine,  and  offered  to  surrender.  Edward  would  only  grant  them 
"personal  safety"  on  condition  that  six  of  their  principal  men  should 
be  sacrificed  as  a  punishment  for  prolonging  the  siege.  In  this 
distress  Eustace  St«  Pierre  stepped  forward  and  offered  himself  as 
one  of  the  victims.  Five  others  followed  his  noble  example.  The 
six  men  left  Calais  barefoot,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  went 
to  the  conqueror  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  With  the  heart  of  a 
barbarian,  Edward  gave  orders  for  their  execution ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  English  nobles  having  in  vain  interceded  for  their 
pardon.  But  Philippa,  the  queen,  having  been  informed  of  the 
affair,  cast  herself  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  implored  him  for 
Christ's  sake  to  desist  from  an  action  that  would  be  an  eternal 
blemish  on  his  memory.  She  prevailed,  and  then  took  the  heroea  to 
her  tent,  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  sent  them  away  with  a  present 
to  each  of  six  pieces  of  gold. 


THE  80LDIE3l*8  VICTIM: 

OK  THS  inrLUKICCB  or  WAB  Off  DOmSTIC  MORAL!  AITD  HAmffBfS. 

Oar  President,  m  his  late  ezcnisioD  ioto  New  York,  visited  **  the  aneieiit 
Datoh  village  of  Herkimer,"  and  gathered  from  its  minister  the  foUowing 
illestration  of  the  ioflaence  exerted  by  war  and  warriors  on  society. 

^'I  spent  the  evening  with  Domine  Murphy,  a  very  warm-hearted 
and  philanthropic  old  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  without  having  had  any  intercourse  with  peace 
societies.  I  had  spent  an  evening  with  him  in  Union  College ;  and 
he  urged  me  to  come  to  Herkimer,  and  give  them  an  address  on  a 
week-day,  if  I  could  not  spare  a  Sabbath.  He  formerly  lived  in  Al- 
bany ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  Dutch  and  German  languages,  as  well  as 
the  English,  and  was  fond  of  legendary  lore,  he  had  treasured  up 
many  reminiscences  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  Albany,  and  their 
manners.  Among  the  many  aged  persons  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, was  an  old  Dutch  lady,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  four  years.  This  old  lady  was  very  garrulous,  and  remembered 
events  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  past,  as  though  they  were  of 
yesterday,  among  which  was  the  following,  which  she  remembered 
minutely,  with  names  and  dates. 

Afler  the  English  had  taken  possession  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  near  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  ''old  French  War,"  there 
came  to  Albany  a  regiment  of  English  soldiers.  The  effect  on  the 
sober  Dutch  manners  of  the  age  was  disastrous  indeed.  The  inhab- 
itants were  unaccustomed  to  the  flash  and  finery  of  the  English  ofii- 
eers,  and  it  quite  turned  the  heads  of  the  young  men,  but  particular- 

*  8tow«'a  ChnAiScles. 
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)y  of  the  youDg  women,  both  of  whom  had  just  begun  to  learn  the 
English  language.  The  public  money  was  lavishly  expended,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  war,  and  luxury  began  to  make  its  appearance 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  young  officers  were  dashing 
fellows,  and  really  *  astonished  the  natives,'  both  male  and  female, 
by  their  gold  and  scarlet  uniforms,  and  by  their  new  oaths,  not  yet 
familiar  to  the  Dutch  ear.  By  degrees,  they  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  young  men  and  women,  and  corrupted  the  morals  of  both. 
The  young  men  learned  to  fight,  swear,  drink  and  swagger,  and  to 
belch  out  the  infidel  sentimenta  they  had  learned  from  their  new 
instructers,  and  the  young  women  to  fiirt  and  coquette.  Balls  and 
dances, — I  believe  masquerades,  too, — became  frequent  At  length, 
they  got  up  a  temporary  theatre,  and  enacted  a  licentious  English 
play,  called  the"Beaux's  Stratagem,"  in  which  the  young  ofiScera 
acted  the  part  of  females,  dressed  in  the  fashion,  and  highly  painted, 
which  gave  many  occasions  of  gibes  and  jokes  when  they  met  the 
young  ladies  of  Albany. 

The  old  Dutch  domine,  Frelinghuysen, — ^great  uncle  to  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  late  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  now  President 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  an  honor  both  to  the  church  and  the 
State, — ^tbis  old  domine,  a  man  of  superior  education,  who  spoke 
Dutch,  German  and  English  equally  well,  took  the  alarm.  He  visit- 
ed the  families  of  his  fiock  repeatedly,  and  entreated  both  old  and 
young  to  be  on  their  guard.  He  was  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
flock.  The  old  people  heard  him,  but  the  young,  already  corrupted, 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Family  quarrels  ensued ;  and  the  old  sided  viith 
the  domine,  while  the  young  took  the  part  of  the  ofiicers.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  domine  determined  to  preach  a  sermon  in  English  on  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  and  particularly  on  the  bad  enects  of  the 
theatre,  directed  to  the  young  people,  many  of  whom  now  under- 
stood the  language,  and  particularly  to  the  officers.  He  did  preach 
the  sermon,  and  it  was  printed.  Domine  Murphy  has  read  it,  and 
has  promised  to  get  me  a  copy  of  it,  if  possible.  Domine  Freling- 
huysen in  his  sermon  warned  the  old  people  of  the  effect  that  the 
intercourse  of  their  families  with  the  British  officers  would  have 
on  their  morals.  He  warned  the  young  men  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
tamination ;  but  particularly  he  warned  the  young  women  against 
seduction  and  ruin.  He  predicted  the  direful  consequences  which 
would  follow ;  but,  like  Cassandra,  he  prophesied  in  vain,  for  the 
young  of  both  sexes  were  dazzled  with  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war,"  and  seemed  bent  on  their  own  destruction.  Then, 
turning  to  the  British  officers,  many  of  whom  frequented  his  church 
as  a  fit  place  wherein  to  mark  their  victims,  he  addressed  them  in 
nearly  the  following  words:  "And  you,  young  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  will  find,  at  last,  that  your '  God  damn  me,'  and  *  God  damn 
my  soul,'  will  be  the  truest  words  which  ever  came  from  your 
wretched  mouths." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  so  close,  so  powerftil,  and  so  faithful 
a  sermon  created  a  great  sensation  and  much  opposition.  It  was  an 
exciting  subject  So  faithful  a  sermon  had  seldom  been  heard  since 
Christ  preached  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees.  Still,  the  old  people 
sided  with  the  domine,  but  the  young  were  exaaperated  against  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  army,  they  were  finally  triumphant 
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Od6  morniDg,  the  dominey  opening  his  door,  found  on  the  stoop,  as 
the  platform  before  the  front  door  is  called  in  the  Middle  States,  a 
club,  a  shoe,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  dollar.  These  emblems  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  club  figured  forth  what  he  was  to  expect,  if 
he  continued  his  labors;  the  shoe  told  him  that  he  was  to  walk  off; 
the  crust  was  for  his  provisions  on  his  voyage ;  and  the  dollar  to  pay 
his  passage.  Hearing  of  a  Dutch  ship,  in  New  York,  about  to  sail 
for  Holland,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  country.  He  repaireid 
on  board,  and  sailed  in  her.  About  half  the  passage  over,  suddenly, 
one  night,  he  was  missing.  Whether  he  fell  overboard  by  accident 
or  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  was  never  known.  The 
old  Dutch  people  loved  him  tenderly.  His  predictions  had  become 
history,  believed,  alas,  too  late.  For  nearly  a  century  there  were  re* 
ports  among  the  Albanians,  that  he  had  been  picked  up  at  sea,  alive, 
and  had  requested  to  be  set  on  shore  on  a  desolate  island,  and  had 
turned  hermit ;  and  some  even  expected  his  return. 

But  let  us  return  to  Albany.  Tne  population  became  corrupt,  as 
the  domine  had  predicted.  More  than  a  dozen  of  the  most  ancient 
and  respectable  ramilies  were  disgraced,  besides  many  of  the  com* 
mon  people.  The  fall  of  one  female,  in  particular,  was  truly  sad 
and  deplorable.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  an  ancient  super- 
annuated domine  of  great  respectability  and  wealth,  by  the  name  of 
Lydius,  at  whose  house  Col.  Schuyler,  who  commanded  the  regiment 
was  billeted,  as  other  ofiicers  were  in  other  respectable  families, 
much  to  their  discomfort  and  disgust ;  for  they  sadly  oppressed  the 
peopfle,  by  seizing  the  wood  and  provisions  brought  to  market,  for 
the  use  of  the  troops.  In  vain  the  wife  of  Col.  Schuyler  warned  the 
young  lady  of  her  danger.  She  fell  a  victim  to  seduction.  The  poor 
old  grandrather  offered  her  seducer,  Capt.  Rogers,  all  his  property,  if 
he  would  marry  his  grand-daughter  and  remove  the  disgrace  from 
his  family ;  but  he  offered  in  vain, — perhaps  the  captain  was  already 
married.  She  was  a  proud  and  high-spirited  young  lady,  of  jpeat 
pretensions  from  her  birth  and  fortune ;  and  the  disgrace  bereft  her 
of  her  reason.  Her  child  was  still-born.  For  thirty  years,  she  con- 
stantly sat  at  the  garret  window  of  the  house  in  which  she  was  born, 
anxiously  looking  down  the  river  for  the  return  of  her  seducer,  who« 
had  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  Ireland,  his  native  country,  and 
would  return  shortly  and  marry  her.  When  the  south  wind  blew 
up  the  river,  the  poor  lunatic  was  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  his  vessel  coming  ud  with  him  to  perform  his 
promise.  Then  she  would  clap  her  hanas  in  a  rapture  of  delight, 
and  tears  of  joy  would  flow  from  her  eyes,  alas,  soon  to  be  followed 
with  tears  of  despair  and  unavailing  remorse.  The  window  where 
she  sat  for  thirty  long  years,  hoping  against  hope,  was  pointed  out  to 
my  informant  by  the  old  Dutch  lady  above-mentioned.  It  stood  at 
the  corner  of  State  and  Pearl '  streets,  and  was  pulled  down  about 
four  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  modern  edifice.  The  false  de- 
ceiver never  came.  Instead  of  going  to  Ireland,  he  got  transferred 
to  a  regiment  at  Quebec  When  the  brother  of  the  deluded  frail 
one,  Balthazar  Ljdius,  found  it  out,  he  publicly  vowed  revenge  on 
the  deceiver  of  his  sister,  and  followed  him  to  Quebec.  A  friend  of 
Rogers  hastened  forward  to  inform  him  of  his  danger,  and  arrived 
three  days  before  the  avenger.    Rogers  immediately  applied  for  a 
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ibrloagb  to  go  borne  to  Ireland.  The  cause  got  wind,  and  brought 
forth  sneers  and  gibes  from  the  officers  of  the  regiment  he  had 
joined.  Kogers  showed  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  by  challenging 
all  of  them,  and  wounding  three  of  them  in  duels,  and  thus  wiped 
the  disgrace  from  his  name ;  for  animal  courage  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  of  the  sword — a  quality  which  he  shares 
with  the  bull-dog  and  game-cock,  and  is  oAen  inferior  to  either.  If 
he  hare  animal  courage,  he  may  practise  every  vice,  and  be  a  man 
of  honor  in  the  opinion  of  his  companions  in  arms.  But  tlie  brave 
soldier  dared  not  look  the  injured  brother  in  the  lace,  and  Rogers 
embarked  on  the  same  day  on  which  Lydius  arrived,  and  got  off 
with  a  whole  skin.  Lydius  said  he  had  not  the  means  of  following 
bim  to  Ireland,  but  that  if  he  ever  set  foot  on  this  continent  again, 
be  would  be  the  death  of  the  gold-laced  villain.  He  never  came. 
Domine  Murphy  corroborates  his  account  by  showing  a  book,  en- 
titled '*  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  by  the  author  of  *  Letters 
from  the  Mountains '  (Mrs.  Grant],"  published  in  1836  in  New  York; 
the  whole  of  the  edition  of  whicn  was  burned,  except  thirty  copies; 
The  story  is  there  related  in  brief,  suppressing  the  name. 

I  can  now  account  for  the  low  state  of  morals  in  Albany ;  I  bad 
observed  it  before,  but  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  it.  I  have 
seen  similar  results  in  other  parts  of  this  country  where  armies  have 
been  stationed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Infidelity,  pro- 
fanity, intemperance  and  Sabbath-bredcing  have  lingered  around 
such  places  to  the  present  day. 

War  thb  Sport  of  Rulers. — Two  poor  mortals  elevated  with 
the  distinction  of  a  golden  bauble  on  their  heads,  called  a  crown, 
take  oQence  at  each  other,  without  any  reason,  or  with  the  very  bad 
one  of  wishing  for  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themselves  by 
making  reciprocal  depredation^  The  creatures  of  the  court,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  who  are  usually  under  the  influence 
of  the  court,  resolve  (for  it  is  theirs]  to  support  their  royal  master, 
and  are  never  at  a  loss  to  invent  some  colorable  pretence  for  engaging 
the  nation  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Taxes  of  the  most  burthensome 
*kind  are  levied,  soldiers  are  collected,  reviews  and  encampments 
succeed,  and  at  last  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  meet  on  a  plain, 
and  coolly  shed  each  otlier's  blood,  without  the  smallest  personal 
animositv,  or  the  shadow  of  a  provocation.  The  kings,  in  the  mean 
time,  and  the  grandees,  who  have  employed  these  poor  innocent 
victims  to  shoot  bullets  at  each  others  beads,  remain  quietly  at 
home,  and  amuse  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of  balls,  hunting 
schemes,  and  pleasures  of  every  species,  with  reading  at  the  fireside 
over  a  cup  of  chocolate,  the  despatches  of  the  army,  and  the  news 
in  the  extraordinary  gazette.  It  may  be,  we  have  left  a  thousand  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  only  nine  hundred  of  our 
countrymen.  Charming  news !  it  was  a  glorious  victory !  But  before 
you  give  a  loose  to  your  raptures,  pause  awhile,  and  consider,  that 
to  every  one  of  these  one  thousand  nine  hundred  slain,  life  was  no 
less  sweet  than  it  is  to  you ;  that  to  the  fiir  greater  part  of  them 
there  probably  were  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters,  sisters, 
brothers  and  friends,  all  of  whom  are  at  this  moment  bewailing  that 
event  which  occasions  your  foolish  and  brutal  triumph. — Knox. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  June,  1840,  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  presenting  to  Queen 
Victoria  a  volume  of  the  Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations, 
accompanied  it  with  the  following  letter : 

May  it  please  your  Majesty: — The  American  Peace  Society,  en- 
couraged by  the  gracious  reception  which  a  letter  from  them  to  your 
Majesty's  illustrious  predecessor  and  uncle,  William  the  Fourth,  the 
mediator  between  France  and  America,  met  with  from  him,  now 
venture  to  approach  your  Majesty,  on  the  same  important  subject 

A  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  settlement  of  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  organization  of  a  Court  of  Nations,  to  deter- 
mine all  cases  which  may  be  brought  before  it,  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  any  two  or  more  contending  nations,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Peace  Society  ever  since  its  organization ;  and  much  has  been  done 
in  this  country,  and  something  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  benevolent 
design.  Incipient  steps,  leading  to  the  great  result  proposed,  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  principal  powers  of  Christendom.  Medi- 
ation and  arbitration  have  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  settling  the 
disputes  of  contending  nations,  and  thereby  preventing  the  horrors 
and  calamities  of  war.  Various  congresses  have  convened  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  nations,  after  war  has  tried  in  vain  to  settle  them ;  how 
much  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  it  would  have 
been,  if  these  congresses  had  met  before  these  wars,  and  prevented 
them !  Now,  our  object  is,  to  reduce  to  rule  and  permanency  that 
which  before  was  only  occasional  and  transient,  and  to  have  always 
on  hand  a  body  of  able  jurists,  selected  from  the  most  enlightened 
nations  in  Christendom,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  judging  and  amicably 
settling  those  cases,  which,  from  time  to  time,  might  be  brought 
before  them,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  concerned.  To 
determine  the  duties  of  this  court,  and  to  lay  down  and  enact  some 
simple  rules  and  laws  for  its  government,  and  to  effect  a  covenant 
between  enlightened  nations,  by  which  they  shall  agree  to  submit  to 
the  Court  of  Nations  such  disputes  as  have  heretofore  been  submitted 
to  occasional  congresses  and  individual  umpires,  is  the  object  of  the 
proposed  Congress  of  Nations. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  proposed  can  be  developed ;  therefore,  the  American 
Peace  Society  has  taken  the  liberty  to  present  to  your  Majesty  a 
volume  of  Prize  Essays  on  this  subject  The  peculiar  position  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  threatens  a  war  between 
two  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  for  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  wilderness,  calls  aloud  for  the  examination  of  a  plan, 
calculated  to  remedy  for  ever  such  a  state  of  things.  This  boundary 
dispute  has  already  been  referred  to  a  single  umpire,  who  has  failed 
to  reconcile  the  parties  by  an  award,  seemingly  designed  to  please 
both  parties,  without  deciding  on  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  either. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  had  the  dispute  been  submitted  to  a 
tribunal  of  able  jurists,  independent  on  political  relations  of  either 
party,  and  unsuspected  of  partiality,  their  award  would  have  for  ever 
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settled  the  queation  to  the  fiatiefaction  of  both  parties,  and  tlie  world 
at  large. 

The  American  Peace  Society  solernnly  appeals  to  your  Majesty  in 
favor  of  bleeding  hiininnity»  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion; 
and  if  your  Majesty's  illustrious  ancestor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  could 
readily  give  her  assent  to  the  complicated  scheoDe  of  Henry  tbs 
Fourth  of  France,  we  are  encouraged  to  implore  your  Majesty's 
attention  to  a  plan,  to  which  the  only  objection  is,  its  extreme  sim. 
plicity. 

With  sincere  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  long  and  prosperoot 
reign  of  your  Majesty,  and  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  botii 
yourself  and  your  Majesty's  august  consort,  the  American  Peace 
Society  tender  your  Majesty  the  homage  of  their  profound  respect 

By  order  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

William  Crowell,  Bee  Stt^y,  William  Ladd,  PrtMtnL 

THE  qtJSEZl's  RSPLT  TBROUOH  HER  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

FomBiaa  OrFics,  September  3, 1840. 

Sir, — ^I  have  laid  before  the  Queen  the  Address  to  her  Majestj, 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  you  placed  in  my 
hands  some  time  ago ;  and  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  her  Majesty 
was  very  graciously  pleased  to  receive  tbe  said  Address  and  the 
volume  of  Prize  Essays  which  accompanied  it. 

With  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  developed  in  yoor 
letter,  and  in  the  Prize  Essays,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  her  Majesty 
has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  preservation  of  peace,  ana  the 
promotion  of  harmony  and  friendship  among  nations. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

PALMERSTOff. 
WiixiAM  Ladd,  Em}.,  Minot,  State  of  Maine. 


A  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 

We  have  lately  observed,  with  grief  and  alarm,  the  rise  of  a  war- 
spirit  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  and  a  disposition  to  brave,  if 
not  to  provoke,  a  war  with  the  land  of  our  fathers  and  brethren. 
The  excitement  in  New  York  respecting  McLeod,  is  well  known; 
the  legislatures  of  several  States  have,  in  set  and  strong  resolves, 
pledged  their  entire  resources  in  advance  to  sustain  such  a  war;  and 
reports  and  speeches  in  Congress,  scattered  by  a  thousand  presses 
through  the  land,  have  only  added  fuel  to  the  incipient  flame* 

Such  indications  prove  that  we  have  no  security  against  war;aBd 
our  only  hope  of  continued  peace  lies,  under  God,  in  enligbtening 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  in  prompting  good  men  every 
where  to  throw  their  whole  influence  on  the  right  side.  Would 
they  aU  do  this  at  the  right  (tme,  they  might,  with  perfect  ease  aad 
certainty,  prevent  a  war  in  this  and  every  other  case.    We  rejoica 
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that  many  are  disposed  to  do  so ;  and  we  qBOte  a  ftw  noble  and 
cheering  specimens. 

DR.  CHANNIIfO^S  PROTEST. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  that  Dr.  ChaoniDg  delivered 
one  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  Peace  before  our  Society  in  this  city 
during  the  winter  of  1838;  and  when  ti^e  war-breeze,  two  years  sgo, 
blew  so  fiercely  from  Maine,  it  was  published  with  an  appropriate 
and  eloquent  introduction,  from  which  we  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts, as  equally  adapted  to  the  present  crisis : 

^  One  would  think,  that  the  suggestion  of  a  war  with  England 
would  call  forth  one  strong,  general  burst  of  opposing  feelings.  Can 
a  more  calamitous  event,  with  the  exception  of  civil  war,  be  imagin- 
ed ?  What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal  harm  ?  With  what  other 
nation  do  we  hold  equally  profitable  connections  ?  To  what  other 
are  we  bound  by  such  strong  and  generous  ties  ?  We  are  of  one 
blood.  We  speak  one  language.  We  have  a  common  religion.  We 
have  the  noble  bond  of  free  institutions;  and  to  these  two  countries, 
above  all  others,  is  the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth  entrusted  by  Provi- 
dence. A  war  with  England  would,  to  a  great  extent,  sweep  our 
ships  from  the  seas,  cut  off  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  shut  up 
our  great  staples,  palsy  tlie  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and  smite 
with  languor,  if  not  death,  our  boldest  enterprises.  It  would  turn  to 
the  destruction  of  our  fellow-creatures  vast  resources,  which  are  now 
working  out  for  us  unparalleled  prosperity.  It  would  load  us  with 
taxes  and  public  debts,  and  breed  internal  discontents  with  which  a 
free  government  contends  at  fearful  odds  in  the  midst  of  war.  In- 
stead of  covering  the  ocean  with  the  sails  of  a  beneficent  commerce, 
we  should  scour  it  with  privateers,  that  is,  as  legalized  pirates.  Our 
great  cities  would  be  threatened  with  invasion ;  and  the  din  of  indus- 
try in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  would  be  stilled.  And  all  this 
would  come  upon  us  at  a  moment,  when  the  country  is  pressing  for- 
ward to  wealth,  greatness  and  every  kind  of  improvement,  with  an 
impulse,  a  free,  joyous  activity, which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  these  immense  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  for  a  tract 
of  wild  land,  perhaps  not  worth  the  money,  which  it  has  cost  us 
within  a  few  weeks  past,  if  we  take  into  account  the  expenses  of 
Maine,  and  the  losses  which  the  whole  country  has  sufifered  by  in- 
terruption of  trade. 

**But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  not  to  sufifer  alone.  We  should  in- 
flict in  such  a  war  deep  wounds  on  England,  not  only  on  her  armed 
bands,  on  her  rich  merchants,  on  her  widespread  interests,  but  on 
vast  numbers  of  her  poor  population,  who  owe  subsistence  to  the 
employment  furnished  by  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  her  laborers  would  be  re- 
duced to  want  and  misery.  Nor  would  it  be  any  mitigation  of  these 
evils  to  a  man  of  humanity,  that  we  were  at  war  with  the  government 
of  England. 

'*And  this  is  not  all.  A  war  between  these  countries  would  be 
felt  through  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  present  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  those  half-barbarous  ages,  when  nations  stood  apart, 
frowning  on  one  another  in  surly  independence.    Commerce  Is 
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binding  all  nations  together;  and  of  this  golden  chain  England  and 
America  are  the  chief  links.  The  relations  between  these  countries 
cannot  become  hostile,  without  deranging,  more  or  less,  the  inter- 
course of  all  other  communities,  and  brmging  evils  on  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

<*Nor  is  this  all.  ^  War  can  hardly  spring  np  between  two  great 
countries,  without  extending  beyond  them.  This  fire  naturally 
spreads.  The  peace  of  nations  is  preserved  by  a  kind  of  miracle* 
The  addition  ofa  new  cause  of  conflict  is  always  to  be  dreaded ;  but 
never  more  than  at  this  moment,  when  communities  are  slowly  aa- 
justing  themselves  to  a  new  order  of  things.  All  nations  may  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict,  which  we  may  thoughtlessly  beffin ;  and  if 
so,  we  shall  have  to  answer  for  wide  and  prolonged  slaughters,  from 
which  we  should  recoil  with  horror,  could  they  be  brought  plainly 
before  our  eyes. 

**  And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on  the  world  at  a  moment  of 
singular  interest  and  promise  to  society ;  after  an  unparalleled  dura- 
tion of  peace ;  when  a  higher  civilization  seems  to  be  dawning  on 
Christendom ;  when  nations  are  every  where  waking  up  to  develop 
their  own  resources ;  when  the  conquests  of  industry,  art  and  science 
are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  war;  when  new  facilities  of  inter- 
course are  bringing  countries  from  their  old,  unsocial  distance  into 
neighborhood ;  and  when  the  greatest  of  all  social  revolutions  is 
going  on,  that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  middling  and  laboring  classes 
of  the  human  race.  To  throw  the  firebrand  of  war  among  the  na- 
tions at  this  period,  would  be  treason  against  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion, as  foul  as  was  ever  perpetrated.  The  nation  which  does  this^ 
must  answer  to  God  and  to  society  for  very  criminal  resistance  to 
the  progress  of  the  race.  Every  year,  every  day  of  peace  is  a  gain 
to  mankind,  for  it  adds  some  stren^h  to  the  cords  which  are  draw- 
ing the  nations  together.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  motives  to 
peace,  we  have  made  light  of  the  present  danger.  How  few  of  us 
seem  to  have  felt  the  infinite  interests,  which  a  war  would  put  in 
jeopardy  ?  Many  have  talked  of  national  honor,  as  duellists  talk  of 
their  reputation ;  a  few  have  used  language  worthy  ofa  mob  making 
a  ring  to  see  a  fight  Hardly  any  where  has  a  tone  worthy  of  the 
solemnity  bf  the  subject  been  uttered.  National  honor!  This  has 
been  on  our  lips ;  as  if  the  true  honor  of  a  nation  did  not  coDUSt  m 
earnest,  patient  efllbrts  for  peace,  not  only  for  i^  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  humanity ;  as  if  this  great  country,  after  a  long  history 
which  .has  borne  witness  to  its  prowess,  needed  to  rush  to  battle  to 

Erove  itself  no  coward !    Are  we  still  in  the  infiincy  of  civilization? 
[as  Christianity  no  power  over  us  ?    Can  a  people  never  learn  the 
magaanimity  of  sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity  ? 

**  We  have  Christians  among  us,  not  a  few.  Have  they  been  true 
to  themselves  and  their  religion,  in  the  present  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  war?  Have  they  spoken  with  strength  and  decision?  Have 
they  said,  We  will  take  no  part  in  a  rash,  passionate,  unnecessary 
war?  Or  have  they  sat  still,  and  left  the  country  to  parties  and 
politicians?  Will  they  always  consent  to  be  the  passive  tools  of  the 
ambitious  or  designing?  Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when  they 
will  plant  themselves  on  their  religion,  and  resolve  not  to  stir  an  inch 
in  obedience  to  the  policy  or  legtsJatioo  ef  the  men  of  this  world  ?^ 
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Goyernor  Ellsifobth,  of  ConDectieut,  echoes  the  general  senti* 
ment  of  the  wise  and  good  through  New  England,  when,  after  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  resolutions  from  the  governor  of  Mainci 
and  expressing  his  confidence  that  his  own  State  *^  will  not  be  tardy 
In  meeting  any  unavoidable  crisis,"  he  adds: 

^Nevertheless,  as  an  individual,  I  must  declare  my  decided  oppo- 
sition to  a  war.  I  cannot  contemplate  such  an  event  without  sorrow 
of  heart.  It  is  quite  too  late  for  uhristian  nations  to  settle  their  dif- 
ficulties in  a  field  of  battle,  much  less  a  question  of  boundary.  The 
rancor  and  heat  of  conflict  will  not  enable  the  parties  to  discern  the 
points  of  difference  more  clearly,  or  awake  or  cherish  a  placable 
desire  of  accommodation.  We  would  fain  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  matter  may  be  yet  arranged,  through  mutual  concession,  pecu- 
niary compensation,  or  the  arbitrament  of  some  foreign  power.  This 
nation  certainly  does  not  need  a  war  to  establish  her  character  for 
martial  prowess,  or  ability  to  maintain  her  rights.  A  paeificatory 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  nchly  deserve  our  gratitude." 

Tnm  PsmiomcAL  Paxss^ — ^^Tbis  nation,"  says  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  **  of  all  nations  upon  the  earth,  should  be  the  last  to  think  of 
going  to  war.  It  professes  a  superior  degree  of  intellectual  refine- 
'  ment.  It  boasts  greater  advances  in  policy  and  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment than  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  proud  of  its  institutions, 
founded  in  justice,  and  designed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  every  human  being.  The  chief  glory  of  such  a 
nation  should  be  the  establishment  of  friendly  feelings,  mutual  sym- 
pathies, concord  and  good-will.  Its  brightest  distinction  is  not  the 
triumphs  of  its  arms,  but  of  its  arts ;  not  the  enthronement  offeree, 
but  of  moral  power  and  right;  not  the  destruction' of  life  and  happi- 
ness, but  the  security  and  elevation  of  the  mass  of  men.  But  war  is 
opposed  to  all  this.  Its  first  act  is  an  invasion  of  human  right,  its 
discipline  is  that  of  despotism,  its  inevitable  effects  are  crime  and  wo. 
We  do  not  believe,  that  war,  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind, 
is  at  all  times  to  be  avoided ;  yet  we  believe  it  becomes  a  moral  and 
intelligent  people  to  strive  tp  put  it  off  as  long  as  it  may.  It  is  at 
best  a  dangerous  and  desperate  resort  The  United  States  and  Eng- 
land have  reached  a  point  of  elevation  where  they  should  throw  aside 
the  savage,  spirit  and  practices  of  their  ancestors.  There  are  nobler 
conquests  than  those  of  the  sword,  and  higher  and  holier  aims  than 
national  aggrandizement  The  world  is  awakening  to  loftier  notions 
of  honor  and  glory.  A  better  era  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  counsels  of  their  rulers.  New 
influences  are  making  themselves  felt  in  the  workings  of  government 
and  society.  Srute  force  is  retiring  before  the  ener^  of  enlightened 
intellect  Over  all  classes  of  men,  a  spiritual  illumination  is  spread- 
ing; they  commence  to  recognize  the  superior  worth  of  mind  and 
yirtue ;  and  are  adjusting  their  relations  and  habits  to  a  better  order 
of  civil  existence.  Shall  their  iiopes  ffo  out  as  dreams  of  the  mom- 
inff  ?  Shall  the  swelling  stream  which  is  bearing  the  nations  on  to 
a  future  of  developmants,  be  turned  from  its  course,  or  put  back  for 
many  years  ?" 

**  We  are  shocked,"  says  the  Salem  Gazette,  in  quoting  the  above 
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paragraph,  ''at  the  indiftrence  with  which  the  prospect  of  a  wir 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  press  and  the  commuoity.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  bare  mention  of  the  event  would  have 
been  met  by  a  universal  burst  of  indignation  and  horror.  War  is  t 
state  so  full  of  evil,  so  anti-democratic  in  its  tendency,  so  fraught 
with  injustice,  rage,  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  so  fruitful  in  wide-sprraul 
and  lasting  distress,  that  it  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  greatest 
of  curses.  It  is  a  curse  to  the  commercial  prosperity,  to  the  public 
honor,  to  the  domestic  peace,  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  parties  to 
it  It  is  a  brutal  and  barbarous  resort,  below  the  dignity  of  humaa 
nature,  and  a  disgrace  to  civilization." 


PECUNIART  FOLLIES  OF  THE  WAR-BT8TEM. 

Tht  Boundary  ^uesUoiu — ^The  whole  territory  in  dispute  between 
ns  and  England,  comprises  about  seven  million  acres,  two  roilliooe 
of  which,  worth  not  more  at  most  than  $1,000,000,  were  awarded  hj 
King  William  of  Holland  to  Great  Britain,  and  for  which  a  pretty  full 
equivalent  was  to  be  given  us  in  a  strip  of  land,  three  miles  wide, 
and  including  a  fort  erected  by  us  during  the  last  war,  across  the 
whole  northern  line  of  Vermont  and  New  York.  Had  Maine  coo- 
sented  to  that  award,  she  might  have  received,  as  a  sort  of  douceur, 
government  lands  in  Michigan  worth  some  millions;  but  her  refusal 
has  lost  her  all  that,  and  has  also  cost  her  and  the  country  a  milUoa 
or  two  more  already.  She  has  been  keeping  an  armed  posse  on  the 
disputed^territory,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $50,000 ;  a  measure  which 
its  very  supporters  now  admit  to  have  been  useless. 

Florida  War. — Probably  one  or  two  millions,  offered  in  the  spirit 
of  peace,  would  have  bought  out  all  the  Indians  in  Florida;  hot 
besides  the  forty  millions,  or  more,  already  wasted  in  that  cruel  sod 
contemptible  war,  we  find  our  Secretary  of  War  urging  Coogress 
forthwith  to  make  the  following  appropriations  for  its  prosecution: 

For  the  anarter-master*9  depiiitin«nt, <    .    .    .    $h^^. 

«     ••   CommlMBry-GenerePsvubetotence, ^oin 

"   pay  of  onto  thousand  Ave  hundred  mounted  volunteers, ^mr 

**       **      live  hundred  foot  volnntieen, ^'^ 

*'       •*     arrears  for  Florida  militia  In  1840,    .    • SU,9M 

**       •*         "       for  a  batuiion  of  Georgia  volanteers  in  1840,   ....  ^JJJ 

"  the  ordnance  department, ^^ 

"    **  medical  department, 1^^ 

NoN-RBSisTAircE  Society. — Our  position  in  reference  to  this  So- 
ciety we  had  supposed  to  be  well  understand.  Our  sole  aim  'v  the 
abolition  of  tiKir  between  nations ;  and  as  our  constitution  redrids  ufl  to 
this  single  object,  we  cannot  consistently  turn  aside  from  our  course 
either  to  help  or  to  hinder  any  other  enterprise.    As  a  society,  we 
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have  expressed  do  opinioD,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  this  new  more- 
ment ;  but  simply  apprized  the  pablie,  when  disposed  to  confound 
US  with  them,  that  the  two  societies  are  entirely  distinct  We  could 
not  do  less;  and  we  have  had  no  desire  to  do  more.  We  would  not 
throw  a  straw  in  the  way  of  their  operations ;  and  we  ask  in  return, 
that  we  may  be  left  to  pursue  unmolested  our  own  appropriate  object 
We  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  upretaliattng,  unresisting  spirit  of  the 
gospel  diffused  by  their  influence, — the  more^  the  better;  and,  should 
war  ever  come,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  the  staunchest  friends 
of  our  cause,  a  Spartan  band,  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  the  last 
Thermopylffi  of  peace. 

Funds — very  much  needed  at  present  for  objects  like  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  For  the  employment  of  .more  persons  in  our  service.  We 
have  not  now  the  means  of  pledging  a  support  to  a  single  person  in 
any  department  2.  For  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  our  period!- 
cal,  which  ought  to  be  scattered  broad -cast  through  the  land.  3.  For 
reprinting  works  already  on  hand.  We  have  nine  tracts  and  several 
volumes  stereotyped ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  out  of  print,  and 
we  have  no  means  of  issuing  any  more.  4  For  publishing  new 
works.  We  have  several  in  readiness,  and  wish  especially  to  furnish 
popular  books  for  schools  and  Juvenile  libraries.  PI  one  of  these  de- 
partments can  be  sustained  without  money.  It  would  cost  more  than 
BIX  thousand  dollars  to  put  a  single  tract  at  one  cent  a  piece  in  every 
family  of  New  England  alone,  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  whole  land,  besides  a  still  greater  sum  to  carry  on  all  our  other 
operations  aright  We  do  not  ask  so  much ;  but  cannot  the  firiends 
of  peace  furnish  some  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year? 


Ma.  Ladd's  Tour. — ^Mr.  Ladd's  incessant  and  excessive  labors  in 
our  cause  compelled  him,  when  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  to  take  his 
bed  for  several  weeks.  He  has  since  resumed  his  work ;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  proceed  farther  west  than  Buffalo.  We  intended 
to  give  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  his  tour;  but  we  must 
defor  it  for  the  present,  though  our  readers  will  find  in  a  preceding 
article  a  very  interesting  sketch  from  his  pen  during  his  present 
tour. 


Our  Ankiversart — will  occur  in  Boston  during  the  last  week 
in  May.  Arrangements  are  in  train  to  render  it  unusually  inter- 
esting. We  would  invite  the  attendance  of  delegates  and  friends 
from  abroad. 


' 
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Mistakes  about  the  Adtocatb. — ^The  ntmost  diligeDce  caonot 
always  prevent  these ;  and  some  of  our  last,  that  were  expected  by 
subscribers  in  packages,  went  by  mail,  not  through  our  own  fault. 
If  not  yet  received,  they  will  be  found  at  the  post-office. 

hondon  Herald  of  Ptact,  for  January,  1841,  received  too  late  for 
extracts  or  special  notice  in  our  present  number.  Our  brethren  in 
England  are  prosecuting  their  work  with  vigor ;  and  from  their 
mission  to  France  at  this  juncture,  we  hope  for  good  results. 

()[/*  Donors. — We  mean  to  be  prompt  in  acknowledging  their 
favors;  but,  from  causes  not  always  under  our  control,  delay  is  often 
unavoidable. 
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£m0«O,  in  addition,  from  indiTldnaIf,...f  15  00 
eotttriboted  at  monthly  ooocert  in 

9d  Congregational  eliureli, 4  96 

Wut  ChuUrt  Jf.  H.f  D.  Carrier, 9  00 

Benjamin  Chase, 9  00 

JohnClatli 900 

Uogb  Crombio, 900 

from  other  indiTidaali, 16  00 

•90  of  which  to  conatitnte  Rotr. 
BcivjiMiR  8AnoaA,HT  a  L.  Jl. 
Am.  Peace  Soc. 
CksHT,  JV.  if.,  imliTiduab,  in  part  to 

cont.  Rev.  J.  Clsmbrt,  L.  M.,.  18  00 

ircftJV)w*«*y, 95  7R 

OnrgeLowUt 45  00 

fynnck, 32  00 

B^tU, 15  00 

JSttiuMrtf,  Soiia,  (in  addition  to  $11  be- 
fore} to  conatitate  &ev.  Thomas 

P.  FiKLD  L.  M., 1500 

AbImi,  Jonathan  Nicbob 3  00 

WiliiamChaae, 900 

Otbera 36  00 

Bogton, 5  00 

Amubiuj  JfiUf,  James  Horton, 5  00 

William  Chase, 5  00 

Daniel C.  Builey, 900 

W.  J.  Boardman,.^ 9  00 

Othen,  3100 

ISO  of  which  to  com.  Rev.  Sam- 
VBL  H.  MciaiLL  L.  M. 
jffCJbZjCon.Soe-,  by  Uev.R.M.CmncAH,    7  45 

JVstDfrHryporf,  Robert  Bayley, 5  00 

Robert  Bayley,  Jr. 900 

Others 16  00 

LefdsMt  A*.  Y.  Rev.  Reuei  Kimball,. . .    9  00 
Pvvvtdciies,  R.  1.  Rhode  Island  Peace 

Bocioty,  for  Advocates 50  00 

Ai«THoi«Y  B.  AatroLO,  L.  M., ..  90  00 

William  Jenkins 10  00 

JosiahCiiapiu,.. 10  00 

J.H.Mason, 500 

B.Dyer, 500 

Benjamin  White, 5  00 

J.  Manton, 300 

A.C.  Bnritow, 3  00 

RoyalChapin, 300 

MoaeiB.  Ivos, 300 

W.G.Croaa,    3  00 

Mrs.  Ives, 300 

0.  UtttehoDa. 900 


Frcvidenet,  John  Kinnborr, 

Il.P.  Knight, 

V.  C.  Bates, 

James  Eames, • 

8.  J.  Wardwell, 

Warren  8.  Green, 

W.B.King, 

ParrisHill, 

R.  H.Ives, 

E.  W.  Fletcher, 

F.Salisbury 

Others. 

(Of  the  above,  t91  were  fVom  mem- 
bers oftlio  Utgl*  01.  Chui«k  to  eons. 
Rev.Hr.PARKsa,L.M.and  9%  truin 
those  of  Richmond  St.  Ch.  to  cona. 
Rev.  Jotf ATHAif  Lkavitt,  L.  M. 
EaH  Bradjerdy  Rev.  Mr.  Munroe*s  cb., 
Pownal,  JUg,  £.  Thompson  and  others, 

Jtlna,  Ji»,^ 

PorUmmUkf  JT.  H.  Charlotte  Cones, . . 

Samuel  Lord, 

Brwuvickf  M*.  Rev.  T.  C.  Unham,. . . 
PorUandf  Me.  Stephen  Longfellow,  .. 

Samuel  Fevsenden, 

Hndton^J^,  F.  EIihuGifford, 

TVoy,  JV.  F.  a  friend, 

Almira  Barnes, 

Jacob  Merritt, 

PeUrhoro\ir.  Y^ 

Gerrit  Smith, 

Catatovia.M".  F., 

&fraais«,  JV.  F., ...i 

Gensoa,  A*.  F.  Jane  Lawrence 

in  Dr.  Welch*!  congregalion, . . . 

Wattrford^Jf,  y.,  Judye  Doe, 

Utica^  A*  F.  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler's  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Torrey'a  ch., 

to  eons.  Rev.  J.  G.  FowLaa,  L.M. 

by  ladies  of  his  conf . , 

ffasnltem.  A*.  F.  Rev.  L.  Fletcher's  ch., 
BsDar<«,  Robert  Rantoul,  Esq.,  to  cons. 

Mrs.  JoAKIfA  RAIfTOUL,  L.M.... 

AndneTy  Prter  Hmith 

BoOivia,  A*.  F., 

Rachel  Evans 


300 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
9900 


595 

500 
106 
500 
300 

60  00 
900 
950 
900 
50 
400 
500 
944 
500 
903 

10  66 
815 
100 
150 
768 
500 

17  37 
354 

90  00 
9195 

9000 

10  00 
488 
895 
300 
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EULOGY  ON  WILLIAM  LADD, 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  60CIETT. 

The  friends  of  peace  meet  to-day  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  afflictive.  Death  has  smitten  down  the  charm 
of  these  annual  solemnities.  His  manly  form,  his  coun- 
tenance ever  burning  with  benignity,  his  tongue  always 
ready  with  its  captivating  eloquence  to  plead  for  every 
cause  of  God  and  man,  are  now  mouldering  in  the  grave. 
Our  father  and  leader,  the  founder  of  our  Society,  and  the 
champion  of  our  cause,  the  apostle  and  martyr  of  peace, 
has  gone  to  his  final  reward,  and  left  us  to  mourn  his 
sudden,  irreparable  loss,  and  gather  from  his  memory 
fresh  motives  to  zeal  in  behalf  of  an  object  to  which  his 
talents,  his  property  and  his  life  were  all  devoted. 

A  bereavement  so  great  and  so  recent  will  hardly  allow 
us  to  indulge  in  the  exercises  common  on  this  occasion. 
Every  eye  is  turned  to  the  seat  that  death  has  left  vacant; 
the  mind,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  is  busy  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  we  have  lost ;  nor  can  our  hearts  resist  the 
temptation  to  linger  on  the  sad  yet  pleasing  theme.  Death 
is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  hues  of  heaven  to  earth ; 
and  fain  would  we  gaze  till  we  see  once  more  the  full 
and  perfect  image  of  our  departed  friend.  His  name, 
next  to  the  influences  he  set  at  work  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, is  the  richest  legacy  he  has  bequeathed  us ;  and  we 
feel  that  the  claims  of  our  cause,  and  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  strong  impulses  of 
our  own  hearts,  require  us  to  dwell  awhile  on  the  history, 
character  and  services  of  our  much  lamented  President. 
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William  Ladd  was  bom  May  10, 1778,  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  and  developed  the  germ  of 
those  traits  which  afterwards  rendered  him  the  ornament 
and  delight  of  society.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  he  pursued  his  studies  prepara- 
tory to  college  at  the  academy  in  his  native  village,  and 
entered  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Light- 
hearted,  fond  of  society,  and  a  favorite  in  every  circle, 
he  was  distinguished  in  college  less  by  his  studious  habits 
than  by  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  and  the  kindness  of 
his  feelings;  yet  he  attained,  even  on  the  green  side  of 
twenty,  such  a  reputation  for  scholarship  as  entitled  him, 
at  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course,  to  an  honorable 
appointment  in  a  class  which  produced  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  men,  and  thus  proved  how  much  more  wit 
than  truth  there  must  have  been  in  the  remark  occasion- 
ally made  by  himself,  ''  that  he  gained  little  knowledge 
or  mental  discipline  in  college ;  and  what  he  did  get,  the 
salt  water  pretty  much  washed  out." 

Too  young  to  require  an  immediate  commencement  of 
professional  studies,  and  strongly  bent  on  seeing  the  world, 
he  betook  himself,  on  leaving  college,  to  the  ocean.  The 
business  of  his  father,  now  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and 
extensively  engaged  in  navigation,  afforded  him  a  favor- 
able opportunity;  and  he  went  on  board  one  of  his  vessels 
as  a  passenger,  with  no  aim  more  definite  than  that  of  a 
general  traveller.  But  his  peculiar  activity  did  not  relish 
the  idle,  though  honorable  confinement  of  the  cabin;  and 
from  choice  he  submitted  to  perform  the  labors  of  a  com- 
mon sailor.  In  his  next  voyage,  he  went  as  mate ;  and 
in  his  third,  he  took  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  successful  of  his 
father's  captains,  and  finally  the  commander  of  vessels 
owned  jointly  by  himself  and  his  brothers. 

We  cannot  follow  our  young  adventurer  from  port  to 
port,  from  continent  to  continent;  but  in  1801,  four  years 
after  leaving  college,  we  find  him  in  Florida,  then  a 
Spanish  province,  on  an  enterprise  of  philanthropy  and 
gain.  lie  had  conceived  the  idea  of  undermining  slavery 
by  the  introduction  of  free  white  laborers ;  the  Spanish 
governor  encouraged  the  experiment,  by  offering  a  lot  of 
land  for  every  one  he  should  introduce;  and  accordingly 
he  transported  from  Philadelphia  a  considerable  number 
of  Dutch  emigrants,  called  redemptioners.    It  was  not| 
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however,  the  right  team  for  a  Yankee  to  drive.  Some  of 
his  Dutchmen  deserted ;  others  grew  sick,  or  too  lazy  to 
work ;  and  at  length  he  gave  up  the  project  in  despair, 
and,  after  a  residence  there  of  about  five  years,  returned, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1806,  to  Portsmouth.  From 
that  time  he  went  again  to  sea,  and  followed  it  with  much 
success  till  the  approach  of  our  last  war  drove  our  com- 
merce from  the  ocean. 

Here  began  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  our  friend.  Retiring 
in  1812  to  Minot,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  he  devoted  himself,  with  characteristic  ardor,  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
days  a  practical  farmer.  There  he  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  reading  and  reflection,  for  self-review  and  self-culture, 
for  reviving  his  literary  habits,  and  maturing  the  char- 
acter requisite  for  that  work  of  reform  which  he  was 
destined  ere-long  to  undertake.  Most  reformers,  like  Lu- 
ther and  John  the  Baptist,  are  trained  for  their  office  in 
retirement ;  and  in  like  manner  was  the  Philanthropist  of 
Minot  prepared  for  his  mission  of  peace. 

But  first  he  received  a  higher  baptism,  ^'an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One."  However  interesting  his  social 
character,  he  continued  thoughtless  on  the  subject  of 

Eersonal  religion,  until  his  attention  was  roused  by  a 
omely,  well-timed  rebuke  from  a  bold,  blunt,  honest 
Christian  in  the  city  of  Portland,  where  I  have  often 
seen  him  in  his  little  shop,  tinkering  his  tin  wares,  and 
pressing  the  claims  of  his  6od  and  Saviour  on  all  he  met. 
The  reproof,  though  ofiensive  at  the  time,  proved  the 
occasion  of  his  soon  becoming  a  ''new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus ; "  and  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  that  plain- 
spoken  old  man  was  his  cherished  friend.  The  change 
was  marked,  prominent  and  all-pervading.  It  gave  him 
a  direction  and  an  impulse  altogether  new.  It  consecrated 
him  to  God  and  mankind.  His  all  he  laid  upon  the  altar; 
and  thenceforth  did  he  give  to  every  enterprise  of  benev- 
olence and  reform,  his  ready,  zealous,  powerful  support 

Soon  after  this  crisis  in  his  history,  Mr.  Ladd  chanced 
to  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  cause  of  peace.  Though 
very  pacific  in  his  own  disposition,  and  familiar  with  the 
atrocities  and  horrors  of  war,  still  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  an  effort  in  earnest  for  its  abolition,  until  the  late 
President  Appleton,  of  Bowdoin  College,  one  of  the 
clearest  intellects  and  purest  hearts  that  ever  adorned 
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our  country,  suggested  the  subject  in  a  conversation  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  impression  still  was  slight, 
and  would  probably  have  soon  passed  away,  but  for  an 
incident,  apparently  trifling,  that  fixed  it  in  his  mind, 
and  made  it  the  grand  idea  and  aim  of  his  subsequent 
life.  Some  Christians  in  Maine,  having  projected  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  and  anxious  to  secure  his  co-ope- 
ration, had  engaged  him,  as  a  well-known,  scientific 
farmer,  to  write  for  the  agricultural  department  •  but  just 
then  some  tracts  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Worcester 
fell  in  his  way,  and  interested  him  so  deeply,  that  he 
resolved,  before  taking  up  the  subject  of  agriculture,  to 
send  a  few  articles  on  peace.  That  eflbrt  rivetted  him  to 
the  cause  for  life.  He  had  planned  no  series  of  essays,  nor 
thought  of  any  thing  more  than  a  few  brief  articles ;  but 
these  grew  so  fast  under  his  hands,  that  he  paused  not  till 
he  had.  written  enough  for  a  volume;  a  form  which  those 
essays  afterwards  assumed,  and  now  constitute  one  of  our 
best  works  on  peace.  It  was  not  long  before  he  wrote  a 
second  series ;  and,  should  you  look  through  a  complete 
file  of  that  paper,  the  Christian  Mirror,  you  would  perhaps 
find  the  articles  on  this  subject  from  his  pen  alone  equal- 
ling nearly  half  the  whole  number  issued  in  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

The  providence  of  God  now  marked  Mr.  Ladd  as  the 
Coryphaeus  of  our  cause.  When  the  venerable  Worcester, 
its  pioneer  and  patriarch,  resolved,  under  the  infirmities 
of  seventy,  to  retire  from  public  life,  Elisha  stood  ready 
to  catch  the  falling  mantle  of  Elijah.  The  Friend  of 
Peace,  a  periodical  projected  by  Dr.  Worcester,  and  sus- 
tained for  a  series  of  years  almost  solely  by  his  zeal  and 
abilities,  was,  of  course,  to  be  relinquished,  as  none  but 
David  could  wield  his  sling;  and  Mr.  Ladd  pledged 
himself,  so  long  as  his  pen  and  his  purse  should  last,  at 
least  to  support  a  periodical  on  peace.  That  pledge  he 
nobly  redeemed ;  and,  through  his  influence,  a  periodical 
devoted  to  our  cause,  has  now  been  continued,  under 
difierent  titles,  for  thirteen  years. 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  there  time,  to  follow  our 
new  champion  through  his  subsequent  career.  The  fate 
of  our  cause  seemed  now  to  rest  on  him  alone :  and  he 
girded  himself  for  the  work  with  an  energy  oi  purpose 
that  never  faltered,  and  an  ardor  of  zeal  that  grew  more 
and  more  intense  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.     One  of  his 
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first  efforts  was  a  popular  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  the  parent  of  all  our  peace  organizations; 
but  he  soon  began  to  deliver  lectures,  and  establish  socie- 
ties in  various  places.  Seconded  by  some  leading  men  in 
different  religious  denominations,  he  founded  in  May,  1828, 
the  American  Peace  Society,  as  a  national  Society,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  sustained  it 
almost  alone.  His  modesty,  declining  any  office  of  special 
honor,  consented  to  act  only  as  its  General  Agent;  but  it 
was  during  that  period  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  call 
him,  as  he  sometimes  was  called,  greatly  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, the  American  Peace  Society  itself.  He  was  the 
editor  of  its  periodical;  his  purse  and  no  other,  was 
pledged  for  its  bills;  and  long  did  he  issue  its  appeals, 
and  deliver  its  lectures,  and  circulate  its  publications,  and 
perform  its  agencies,  and  carry  on  all  its  operations,  with 
little  more  aid  from  the  community  than  their  consent 
that  he  might  manage  the  cause  very  much  as  he  pleased, 
and  their  occasional  commendation  of  his  incomparable 
perseverance  and  zeal. 

I  need  not  review  the  labors  of  our  departed  friend 
during  the  few  last  years  of  his  life.  They  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  you  all.  Not  only  his  first  two  volumes 
of  essays,  but  his  three  large,  popular  tracts,  two  stereo- 
typed by  our  Society,  and  the  other  republished  by  the 
London  Peace  Society ;  his  two  essays  on  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  the  first  on  the  subject  for  nearly  a  century,  both 
published  by  our  Society,  and  the  last  re-issued  by  the 
London  Society  in  an  edition  of  twenty  thousand 
copies;  his  small  juvenile  volumes,  about  half  a  dozen  in 
all,  written  for  the  most  part  with  admirable  tact;  his 
articles  for  the  religious  press,  numerous  as  the  months  of 
each  passing  year ;  his  sermons  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
his  lectures  and  addresses  from  city  to  city,  his  incessant 
correspondence  with  the  friends  of  peace  through  the 
world,  and  his  personal  appeals  in  almost  every  circle  he 
met,  whether  in  the  parlor,  the  stage,  or  the  steamboat; — 
all  these  are  too  well  known  to  need  renewed  mention 
here,  and  forcibly  illustrate  his  single-hearted  devotion  to 
the  cause.  It  was  the  magnet  of  his  soul,  the  pole  star  of 
his  life.  He  planned  for  it;  he  prayed  for  it;  he  toiled 
for  it  day  and  night  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other: 
and  finally  on  this  altar  of  his  favorite,  fondly-cherished 
cause,  did  he  sacrifice  himself  a  whole  burnt-offering. 
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It  was  his  ruling  passion;  and,  as  he  approached  his 
heavenly  home,  and  caught  from  the  nearing  summit  of 
Pisgah  a  wider,  clearer  view  of  the  promised  land  he  had 
Bought  80  long,  the  reign  of  universal  peace,  it  seemed  to 
fill  his  whole  vision,  like  the  flood  of  glory  which  burst 
upon  the  raptured  eye  of  the  dying  Payson. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  another  subordinate 
era  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Ladd.  Finding  it  difficult  to  collect 
an  audience  during  the  week,  and  too  delicate,  except 
where  very  well  known,  to  ask  as  a  layman  for  pulpits 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  received  from  an  association  of  Con- 
gregational ministers  in  Maine,  a  commission,  about  three 
years  before  his  death,  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  result  proved  his  wisdom ;  and,  with  new  opportu- 
nities open  before  him,  he  went  forth  to  his  work  with 
redoubled  zeal.  Acceptable  both  as  a  lecturer  and  a 
preacher,  he  had  more  calls  for  his  services  than  he 
could  meet;  and  his  ardor,  sustained  by  a  constitution 
seemingly  of  iron,  pushed  him  at  length  into  efforts  too 
great  even  for  his  strength.  Besides  the  ceaseless  effusions 
of  his  pen,  he  used  commonly  to  preach  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  lecture  often  through  the  week,  and  then 
converse  every  where  on  his  chosen  theme  from  morning 
till  midnight.  All  this  even  a  frame-work  of  adamant 
could  not  endure  long.  His  friends  admonished  and 
expostulated;  but  he  said  his  time  was  short,  and  he 
must  work  while  he  could.  He  had  long  contemplated  a 
tour  through  the  Western  States,  but  was  fnistrated  in 
his  plans  till  last  autumn,  when  he  started  upon  what  he 
regarded  himself  as  his  final  excursion  of  any  extent 
Never  did  he  seem  more  in  his  element ;  and  it  was 
delightful  to  observe  how  his  spirit  was  refreshed  by  the 
manifestations  he  met  of  increasing  interest  in  the  cause. 
At  Troy  and  Albany,  at  Schenectady  and  Utica,  at 
Syracuse,  and  Auburn,  and  Geneva,  and  Rochester,  and 
Lockport,  and  Buffalo,  and  many  other  places,  he  found 
open  pulpits,  and  occasionally  so  strong  a  desire  to  hear 
"the  old  man  eloquent,"  that  large  churches  could  not 
contain  the  crowds  that  came  for  the  purpose.  No  wonder 
that  a  spirit  like  his  could  not  withstand  such  tempta- 
tions to  excessive  effort;  and  at  Peterborough  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  awhile  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  his 
ixiend,  Gerrit  Smith,  j^or  nobilefratrum.    He  resumed  his 
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journey  soon,  but  was  driven  to  his  bed  in  Canandaigua 
for  four  weeks.    A  man  of  ordinary  resolution  would 
have  gone  no  farther,  nor  even  so  far ;  but,  on  recovering 
a  little  strength,  he  proceeded  to  Rochester,  Lockport,  and 
other  places,  till  he  reached  Buffalo,  sometimes  attempt- 
ing still  three  services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  frequently 
obliged  by  the  disease  in  his  legs  to  sit  during  the  delivery 
of  his  discourses,  and  even  to  pause  and  rest  in  the  midst 
of  them.     Several  of  his  last  sermons  he  preached  on  his 
knees;   and,  when  it  came  to  this,  he  felt,  in  spite  of 
himself,  that  he  must  return  home  to  rest,  if  not  to  die. 
Still  he  could  not  even  now  resist  the  claims  of  any  good 
cause  like  that  of  temperance;   and  the  walls  of  this 
sanctuary,  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  his 
death,  listened  to  the  last  strains  of  hi6  eloquence  in 
behalf  of  an  enterprise  akin  to  his  owp,  and  dear  to  his 
heart.    The  next  evening  he  reached  the  residence  of  his 
friends  in  Portsmouth,  with  few,  if  any  symptoms  of 
increased  disease,  and  no  premonitions  to  others  of  speedy 
death,  though  he  seemed  to  have  a  strong  pr-^sentiment 
that  he  should  not  live  long,  and  said  privately,  that  his 
work  was  nearly,  if  not  qvite  finished,  and  that  he  was 
now  going  home  to  die  v<?ry  soon.    Still  he  was  cheerful 
and  happy  as  ever.     He  spent  the  evening  in  his  wonted 
strain  of  sprightly  conrersation,  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual 
health,  and  in  less  xhan  half  an  hour  expired  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan.     '*  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

The  character  of  our  lamented  friend  was  rclSected 

from  every  page  of  his  chequered  and  eventful  history. 

Defective  it  confessedly  was;   but  its  few  faults  were 

well  nigh  lost  in  the  shade  of  its  great  and  manifold 

excellences.     Its  basis  was  pure  gold ;   and  the  severest 

scrutiny  would  discover  little  else  than  new  traits  of 

beauty  and  worth.    Indebted  to  him  for  my  own  interest 

in  the  cause  of  peace,  lured  by  his  influence  into  its 

service,  and  intimately  associated  with  him  for  the  last 

sfx  years  of  his  life,  I  have  had  some  peculiar  opportunities 

and  inducements  to  study  his  character;  and  a  calm  review 

of  it  as  a  whole  constrains  me  to  feel  more  deeply  than 

ever  how  much  reason  the  friends  of  peace  have  to  say 

of  him,  as  Hamlet  did  of  his  father, 

''He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  liks  ai^ain." 
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The  limits  of  this  service  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt 
a  full  delineation  of  Mr.  Ladd's  character,  or  to  dwell 
long  on  that  rare  combination  of  qualities  which  fitted 
bim  so  well  for  the  work  of  reform.     The  difficulties  of 
8uch  a  work  nothing  but  experience  can  fully  teach. 
There  is  not  on  earth  another  task  so  difficult  as  this; 
none  from  which  even  good  men  are  so  prone  to  excuse 
themselves;  none  which  requires  a  character  so  complete, 
80  well  balanced,  and  so  invulnerable  at  every  point 
It  demands  a  benevolence  wide  as  the  limits  of  erring  or 
sufiering  humanity,  devoted,  disinterested,  self-denying; 
a  keen,  far-seeing  eye;  a  kind,  yet  fearless,  unflinching 
spirit;   a  hand  able  now  to  touch  the  gentlest  chords, 
and  anon  to  hold  the  helm  steady  and  safe  in  the  fiercest 
gale  of  passion ;  a  sensibility  to  feel  the  slightest  breeze 
of  popular  favor,  coupled  with  a  courage  that  would 
brave  a  world  in  arms;   a  disposition  to  '' become  all 
things  to  all  men"  on  subordinate,  unessential  points, 
counterpoised  by  an  unalterable  purpose  never  to  deviate 
a  hair's  breadth  from  tht  line  of  truth  and  duty ;  a  vigi- 
lance that  never  sleeps,  an  energy  that  never  tires,  and  a 
perseverance  that  holds  on  it&  way  through  every  obstacle, 
and  turns  even  occasional  defeat  into  means  of  ultimate 
victory.     Reform  is  the  very  genius,  the  whole  mission  of 
Christianity  upon  earth;  and  in  every  age  have  reformers 
been  her  true  apostles,  her  only  pioneers  in  reclaiming  an 
apostate  race  to  God,  the  vanguard  ii\  all  her  aggressive 
movements  upon  the  empire  ol  error  and  sin. 

For  this  arduous  work,  so  much  aboTe  the  character 
and  even  the  aims  of  most  Christians,  our  late  President 
was  eminently  qualified.  Cast  in  one  of  nature's  largest 
moulds,  he  inherited  a  constitution  able  without  fatigue 
to  perform,  month  after  month,  an  amount  of  labor  that 
would  have  crushed  a  man  of  ordinary  strengih.  His 
intellect,  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  much 
above  the  common  range  of  minds,  and  fully  made  up 
by  its  versatility,  promptitude  and  energy,  what  it  lacked 
in  depth  and  philosophical  discrimination.  His  mind, 
like  his  entire  character,  was  hung  upon  a  pivot,  and 
turned  at  once  to  meet  the  most  sudden  emergencies. 
Like  an  expert  huntsman,  he  could  shoot  his  game  quite 
as  well  on  foot  or  wing  as  at  rest.  Few  ever  caught 
bim  by  surprise;  he  was  extremely  quick  to  see  and 
grasp  the  main  points  of  an  argument ;  and  his  skill  in 
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debate,  the  fairness  and  pertinency  of  his  replies,  and  his 
general  tact  in  managing  all  sorts  of  minds,  made  hini 
a  favorite  advocate  of  our  principles  alike  in  halls  oi 
science,  and  dwellings  of  the  poor.  There  was  about  him 
a  charm  quite  inimitable;  and,  wherever  he  went,  hia 
social  qualities  gave  even  the  reformer  a  ready  passport  to 
every  heart.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  spirit  as  his; 
and,  like  the  vernal  sun  gently  unlocking  the  bosom  of 
all  nature  to  his  genial  beams,  it  opened  the  avenues  to 
persuasion  even  in  the  most  prejudiced  minds.  His 
bosom  was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  and  it 
was  constantly  gushing  out  upon  all  around  him.  His 
wit,  and  humor,  and  kind  feelings,  and  guileless  simplic- 
ity, and  amusing  anecdotes,  and  ceaseless  flow  of  spirits, 
all  conspired  to  render  him  the  charm  of  every  circle,  and 
to  conciliate  favor  or  a  fair  hearing  for  his  cause  even 
from  its  enemies.  He  used,  wherever  he  was,  to  converse 
on  his  favorite  theme;  and,  when  his  bold,  unpopular 
avowals  had  obviously  displeased  his  listeners,  I  have 
often  started  him  upon  a  well-known  trail  of  anecdotes, 
and  waited,  never  in  vain,  to  hear  them,  after  many  an 
interchange  of  furtive  winks  and  smiles,  saying  one  to 
another  how  much  they  should  like  to  hear  that  man 
lecture  on  any  subject  he  should  choose. 

Mr.  Ladd's  constitutional  buoyancy  of  spirits  was 
quite  an  essential  qualification  for  his  work.  Hope  was 
strikingly  predominant  in  his  character;  and,  but  for 
this,  he  would  never  have  continued  a  single  month  in  a 
cause  so  depressed  as  he  found  that  of  peace.  Some  of 
its  strongest  friends  dissuaded  him  even  from  making  an 
effort,  and  told  him,  when  on  the  eve  of  delivering  his  first 
lectures  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  could  not  get  an 
audience  on  that  subject;  but  he  replied,  with  a  mixture  of 
decision  and  humor  quite  characteristic,  that  "  he  would 
go,  if  he  could  get  a  single  person  to  hear  him,  and  the 
sexton  to  snuff  the  candles."  He  went;  but  the  lecture- 
room  was  so  retired,  and  the  night  so  dark  and  rainy, 
that  the  sexton,  supposing  that  nobody  would  come  in 
such  weather,  had  locked  the  door  and  pocketed  the  key. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  man  of  peace  contrived  to  get  into 
the  room ;  and  by  the  aid  of  those  whom  he  had  had  the 
precaution  to  take  with  him  for  hearers,  he  delivered  his 
first  lecture  on  peace  in  that  emporium  of  America. 
Then  and  there,  has  he  often  said,  was  the  American 
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Peace  Society  born ;  but  few  men  would  have  sought  or 
endured  such  a  place  for  the  birth  of  an  enterprise 
destined  to  go,  like  Christianity  herself  from  her  manger- 
cradle,  to  the  bloodless  conquest  of  a  world. 

In  the  character  of  our  friend  there  were  other  traits 
still  more  important  to  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
Benevolence,  deep-seated,  active,  universal,  was  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  movements.  Not  only  was  it  seen  in  the 
kindness  that  distilled  like  gentlest  dew  on  the  domestic 
circle,  in  the  hospitality  that  made  his  house  a  sort  of 
hotel,  and  in  deeds  of  beneficence  to  ail-that  came  in  his 
way;  but  it  went  abroad  in  quest  of  objects,  and  ex- 
panded itself  over  the  whole  earth.  It  was  not  the  love 
of  kindred ;  for  that  moves  in  the  narrow  circle  of  home. 
It  was  not  friendship;  for  that  is  also  restricted  to  a 
chosen  few.  Nor  was  it  patriotism;  for  that  exhausts 
itself  upon  one's  own  country,  and  is  often  transformed 
into  a  scourge  of  wrath  and  revenge  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. No;  it  was  a  principle  far  higher,  more  godlike 
than  any  of  these;  a  philanthropy  wide  as  the  world;  a 
love  that  encircled  in  its  generous  embrace  the  whole 
human  family.  It  was  a  humble  yet  striking  resemblance 
of  His  benevolence  whose  "  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
the  works  of  his  hand."  And  can  we  wonder  that  such  a 
.  philanthropy  leaped  at  once  into  the  cause  of  peace  as 
the  noblest  reform  ever  attempted  or  conceived  ?  Can  it 
surprise  us,  that  such  a  philanthropist,  like  Hannibal  of 
old,  vowed  on  the  altar  of  his  God,  perpetual  hostility  to 
war  as  man's  deepest  disgrace  and  deadliest  foe,  as  a  libel 
on  our  religion,  an  outrage  upon  humanity,  a  demon  stalk- 
ing age  after  age  over  the  whole  earth,  in  fire  and  blood? 
This  trait  in  the  character  of  our  lamented  leader  is 
greatly  undervalued.  The  benevolence  of  reform  is 
never  appreciated,  like  other  modes  of  beneficence,  by  its 
immediate  subjects  or  spectators.  It  prevents  evil,  and 
thus  loses  the  credit  of  a  cure.  It  does  men  good  against 
their  will ;  and  they  curse  their  benefactor.  Give  sweet- 
meats or  toys  to  a  child,  and  he  will  return  you  many  a 
fond  caress;  but  attempt  the  correction  of  faults  which 
threaten  his  ultimate  ruin,  and  you  wake  his  young  ire. 
Feed  and  clothe  the  worse  than  fatherless  family  of  a 
drunkard,  and  from  all  around  will  you  win  golden 
opinions  of  your  kindness ;  but,  should  you  do  ten  times 
more  good  by  restoring  that  sot  to  himself,  and  making 
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him  again  the  delight  of  his  friends,  an  ornament  to 
society,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  you  would 
probably  receive  quite  as  many  curses  as  compliments. 
Socrates  reproved  the  Athenians;  and  they  decreed  him 
the  fatal  hemlock.  Patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles,  the 
best  benefactors  of  mankind,  showed  their  benevolence 
mainly  in  works  of  reform ;  but  what  requital  did  they 
receive  from  their  contemporaries?  Little  else  than 
calumny  and  reproach,  the  dungeon,  the  gibbet  and  the 
stake.  John  the  Baptist  rebuked  the  letcher  even  in  his 
chair  of  office ;  and  Herod  cut  off  the  reformer's  head. 
Our  Saviour,  when  performing  miracles  for  their  benefit, 
was  a  favorite  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  entered  fully 
on  his  mission  as  leader  in  God's  great  work  of  a  world's 
reformation,  and  spoke  against  their  sins  as  never  man 
spoke,  they  nailed  him  to  the  cross. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  reformers ;  and  theirs  is  obviously 
the  highest  style  of  benevolence.  It  was  the  benevolence 
of  Christ;  it  is  the  climax  of  God's  benevolence  to  man. 
It  does  the  most  good  with  the  least  prospect  of  present 
reward.  It  is  the  purest,  strongest,  most  self-denying. 
All  other  kinds  may  expect  more  or  less  reward  here; 
this  alone  kindles  resentment,  and  braves  reproach  and 
ignominy.  True,  the  reformer  will  have  his  reward; 
but  he  must  look  for  it  mainly,  if  not  solely  from  God. 
Even  from  men  he  may  hope  for  eventual  praise ;  but  it 
will  probably  come,  if  at  all,  too  late  to  greet  his  ear,  or 
even  to  write  his  epitaph,  before  his  bones  shall  have 
mingled  with  their  kindred  dust.  He  may  do  for  the 
world  far  more  than  the  idols  of  its  fondest  admiration 
ever  did;  and  still  may  they  curse  him  for  his  unbid- 
den, unwelcome  kindness.  Give  to  slaveholders  another 
cotton-gin,  and  they  will  laud  you  to  the  skies;  but  urge 
upon  them  a  panacea  for  slavery  worth  to  them  more 
than  all  the  inventions  of  all  the  Whitneys,  and  Fultons, 
and  Arkwrights  in  the  world,  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
South  is  up  in  wrath  to  hoot  and  hunt  you  from  the  land. 
Let  some  man  of  the  sword  fight  another  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe or  New  Orleans,  and  a  nation's  gratitude  shall 
one  day  offer  him  the  highest  honors  in  their  gift ;  but  let 
the  man  of  peace  accomplish  far  more  for  his  country,  for 
the  world,  than  all  the  Marathons  and  Yorktowns  chron- 
icled in  history,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  and  tha^  reformer 
will  go  down  to  his  grave  unhonored  save  by  the  Jfew  who 
have  caught  some  portion  of  his  spirit. 
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Such  a  reformer  was  our  late  friend ;  and  I  honor  his 
benevolence  as  far  more  unquestionable  and  self-denying 
than  that  which  relieves  the  poor,  or  sends  the  gospel 
through  the  world.  These  forms  of  beneficence  men 
will  reward  with  their  praises ;  but  that  which  assails  a 
favorite  custom,  must  calculate  on  reproach  or  silent 
contempt.  The  missionary  will  be  applauded,  for  there 
are  millions  to  appreciate  his  work;  while  the  peace 
reformer,  though  he  should  evince  more  self-denial,  and 
accomplish  more  good,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  censured,  or 
pitied,  or  neglected  by  the  mass  even  of  those  whose 
religion,  aiming  as  its  great  object  at  reform  deep  as  the 
utmost  depths  of  depravity,  and  wide  as  the  farthest 
limits  of  error  and  sin,  should  constrain  them  to  enter 
heartily  into  every  enterprise  of  the  kind.  None  but 
pioneers  in  reform  can  fully  know  its  trials.  Such 
men  are  the  pack-horses  of  the  church,  scapegoats  to 
bear  off  its  sins;  and  I  confess  my  surprise  that  the 
benevolence  of  our  late  friend  should  ever  have  sought  a 
field  so  repulsive.  I  should  never  have  wondered  at  any 
amount  of  his  liberality  in  support  of  popular  charities ; 
but  I  do  wonder  how  one  so  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  so  reluctant  to  offend,  should  have  braved 
through  life  all  the  odiiCm,  contempt  or  neglect  inseparable 
from  the  first  stages  of  such  a  reform. 

But  time,  if  not  ability,  fails  me  to  give  a  full  portrait 
of  our  departed  leader.  He  had  a  rich  cluster,  a  rare 
combination  of  excellences  as  a  man,  a  Christian  and  a 
reformer.  His  moral  courage,  his  independence  and 
decision,  his  energy  and  perseverance,  his  disinterested- 
ness, self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  his  candor  and  fairness, 
his  childlike  simplicity,  and  the  perfect  transparency  of 
his  character,  his  sound  judgment,  and  well-balanced 
mind^  the  peculiar  ardor  and  tenderness  of  his  feeling 
the  readiness  of  his  purse,  his  pen  and  his  tongue  lor 
every  good  cause, — these  and  similar  traits  were  fully 
developed  in  his  history. 

But  more  than  this  passing  notice  is  due  to  his  indomi- 
table energy.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would  have 
1)rosecuted  an  enterprise  so  little  appreciated  through  so 
ong,  so  unbroken  a  series  of  obstacles  well  niglr  insur- 
mountable. Few  even  suspect  how  many  or  how  great 
they  were, — more  indeed  than  in  any  other  cause ;  but 
through  them  all,  he  held  on  his  way,  nor  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  dream  of  turning  back.     Some  ridiculed. 
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others  pitied,  and  even  good  men,  professed  friends  of  the 
cause,  despaired,  and  began,  one  after  another,  to  stand 
aloof;  but  he  clung  still  to  the  helm  with  a  grasp  stronger 
than  ever,  and  steered  his  ship  in  the  very  teeth  of  wind 
and  tide.  Often  have  I  seen  him  anxious  for  the  cause ; 
but  never  could  I  detect  the  slightest  symptom  of  waverini 
in  his  purpose.  That  was  unalterable.  He  had  nailed 
his  flag  to  the  mast ;  and,  had  he  been  left  entirely  alone 
on  board,  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  staid  there  till  the 
vessel  rotted  or  sunk,  before  he  would  have  quitted  his  post 
All  this  energy  was  interwoven  with  qualities  which 
served  to  disarm  opposition,  and  conciliate  kindness  and 
confidence.  His  honesty,  his  candor,  his  frankness,  his 
bland  spirit,  his  conciliatory  address,  his  caution  in  all 
his  movements,  his  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  his  respect  for  the  opinions  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,  his  well-known  sympathy  with  good  men  of 
every  name  on  the  great  points  of  truth  and  duty,  all 
conspired  to  make  the  community  feel  safe  under  his 
guidance,  and  open  their  hearts  to  his  appeals.  They 
had  no  dread,  no  suspicion  of  his  influence.  He  was 
one  of  themselves;  they  knew  him  well;  and  from  his 
movements  they  feared  no  after-clap  of  mischief.  His 
sole  aim  was  reform,  thorough,  evangelical  and  safe. 
He  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil  he  would  cure ;  but  he 
tried  no  rash  experiments,  dealt  in  no  sweeping  denunci- 
ations, and  allowed  himself  in  the  use  of  no  weapons  but 
truth  and  love.  He  was  a  conservative  reformer ;  and, 
while  he  would  fain  pull  up  every  tare,  he  was  careful  to 
leave  the  wheat  immolested.  Not  William  Penn  himself 
was  more  thorough  on  peace;  yet  he  preached  no  crusade 
against  church  or  state,  nor  allowed  himself  to  weaken 
the  foundations  of  either.  I  must  think  him  a  very 
skilful  pilot  of  reform  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  the  times.  He  certainly  sought  the  right  medium; 
and,  when  receiving  from  ultraists  on  both  extremes  some 
of  their  hottest  fires,  he  felt  that  he  must  have  found  it. 
In  his  principles,  he  was  sufficiently  radical;  Imt  in 
his  movements,  he  was  strongly  conservative.  He  was 
decided,  yet  moderate  and  conciliatory.  He  took  things 
by  the  smooth  handle.  He  would  not  attempt  to  force 
human  nature  faster  than  it  could  be  made  willing  to  go. 
He  began  at  the  beginning,  and  went  onward  and  upward 
by  easy  gradations.    He  was  wont,  if  I  may  borrow  a 
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figure  of  his  owii,  to  drive  the  wedge  of  reform  the  right 
end  foremost.  He  did  not  expect  men  to  come,  at  a  single 
leap,  the  whole  length  of  any  reform ;  but,  like  the  great 
Reformer  from  heaven,  he  led  them  along,  step  by  step,  as 
satisfactory  light  beamed  upon  their  path.  Such  was  the 
course  his  own  mind  had  taken;  and  thus  had  experience 
taught  him  moderation,  forbearance  and  charity.  He 
would  let  the  child  creep  until  it  could  walk.  If  he  could 
not  gain  at  once  all  he  wished,  he  secured  what  he  could, 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  rest. 

There  was,  also,  much  discrimination  in  Mr.  Ladd's 
views,  as  well  as  decision  in  his  purpose,  and  perseverance 
in  his  plans.  He  aimed  at  a  single  object,  and  that 
distinct  and  well-deiined.  It  was  peace;  and  with  this 
he  did  not  confound  a  variety  of  foreign  questions  touch- 
ing civil  or  domestic  government.  His  sole  aim  was  the 
abolition  of  war ;  and  war  he  took  to  mean  not  all  sorts 
of  conflict  among  men,  but  merely  conflict  between 
nations  by  force.  It  was  this  custom  alone  he  sought 
to  abolish ;  and  he  welcomed  the  aid  of  all  that  would 
co-operate  for  such  a  purpose.  And  the  means  he  selected, 
were  both  simple  and  efficacious.  They  all  consisted  in 
a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case,  as  God's  own 
remedy  for  this  deep  and  deadly  gangrene,  festering  for 
nearly  six  thousand  years  on  the  bosom  of  a  world.  Nor 
did  he  prescribe  any  rude  or  repulsive  method  of  admin- 
istering this  remedy ;  but  sought  through  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  through  the  school  and  the  family,  through  all 
the  established  channels  of  influence  over  the  popular 
mind,  to  leaven  the  whole  community  with  such  principles 
as  would  ere-Iong  banish  war  from  every  land  blest  with 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Shall  we  pause  here  to  inquire  how  much  this  admirable 
reformer  accomplished?  It  is  impossible  to  tell  precisely, 
because  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  no  very  palpable  or 
certain  criteria;  still  there  are  some  landmarks  to  indicate 
and  measure  the  progress  of  this  cause.  More,  far  more 
has  been  gained  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  reform 
has  been  so  gradual  and  silent,  that  its  very  subjects  are 
not  fully  aware  how  much  their  own  views  have  been 
changed ;  but  I  could  easily  multiply  facts,  if  a  few  were 
not  sufficient,  to  prove  that  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
has  undergone  a  change  highly  auspicious  and  cheering. 
Only  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  here  and 
there  a  Quaker,  or  some  kindred  spirit,  scarce  a  man 
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could  be  found  in  all  Christendom  that  did  not  plead 
for  the  right,  the  necessity,  and  even  the  glory  of  war. 
History  recorded  its  exploits ;  poetry  chanted  its  praises ; 
even  the  pulpit  justified  and  eulogized  it ;  and  tkus  did 
the  utmost  fascinations  of  genius,  art  and  wealth  conspire 
to  throw  a  mantle  of  gilded  delusion  over  its  mass  of 
abominations.  The  general  tone  is  now  changed,  or  fast 
changing.  Public  opinion  is  indeed  bad  enough  still; 
but  it  has  begun  to  rebuke  and  suppress  such  absurdities. 
It  is  on  the  whole  subject  widely  different  from  what  it 
was  half  or  even  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  late 
Dr.  Worcester,  after  writing  his  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War,  could  hardly  find  a  bookseller  willing  to 
risk  the  publication  of  a  work  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
community ;  but  that  very  tract,  adopted  by  the  friends  of 
peace  in  both  hemispheres,  and  scattered  to  the  number 
perhaps  of  half  a  million  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  is  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  present  standard  of 
opinion  in  our  own  country.  Mr.  Ladd  found  few  minis- 
ters in  the  habit  of  preaching  on  peace  as  on  repentance 
or  faith ;  but  now  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  among  us 
are  accustomed  thus  to  plead  the  cause  in  a  way  the  most 
effective  of  all  others.  Then  few  pulpits  were  open  to 
its  advocacy;  now  scarcely  one  is  refused,  and  none 
without  such  apologies  as  prove  the  altered  tone  of  feeling 
through  the  community.  The  cause  has  at  length  won 
its  way  to  its  proper  place  among  the  instrumentalities  at 
work  for  the  world's  entire  and  thorough  conversion  to 
God.  It  has  now  ''  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  It 
has  become  a  household  word.  It  has  gone  to  the  fireside, 
into  halls  of  legislation,  into  seminaries  of  learning  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  ruler  has  heard  of  it, 
and  he  passes  resolves  in  its  favor;  the  preacher,  and 
he  inculcates  it;  the  printer,  and  he  publishes  it;  the 
instructer,  and  he  teaches  it  to  his  pupils;  the  parent,  and 
he  commends  it  to  his  children ;  the  people  at  large,  and 
they  are  at  length  beginning  to  inquire,  and  read,  and 
talk  about  it.  Every  where  is  the  leaven  at  work  more 
or  less.  Some  of  the  best  and  strongest  influences  in  the 
community  are  now  on  its  side;  and,  should  this  progress 
continue  only  half  a  century  longer,  public  sentiment 
would  hardly  tolerate  another  appeal  to  arms  among 
nations  calling  themselves  Christians.  Already  has  the 
cause  undoubtedly  prevented  many  a  war ;  it  is  showing 
the  world  how  to  avoid  all  war ;  and,  would  the  friends  of 
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God  and  man  rally  in  its  support  as  they  should,  the  whole 
war-system  might  in  a  single  generation  be  superseded 
through.  Christendom  by  substitutes  far  more  effectual 
than  the  sword  for  all  jpurposes  of  protection  and  redress. 
This  was  the  aim  oi  our  departed  reformer ;  and  mil- 
lions yet  unborn  shall  bless  his  name.  A  patriot  lately  fell, 
and  a  nation  mourned;  but  long  after  the  name  of  Harrison 
shall  have  faded  from  the  memory  of  men,  will  that  of 
Ladd  brighten  into  new  and  ever-increasing  glory,  as  the 
benefactor  of  a  world  through  all  coming  ages.  War 
may  chisel  the  name  of  its  modern  demi-god  on  his  mau- 
soleum of  marble  or  brass ;  but  the  peacemaker  of  Minot 
shall  outlive  even  the  Corsican  soldier  whose  insatiate 
ambition  drank  the  blood  of  more  than  five  milli<Mis  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  friend  of  God  and  man  sleeps  with  his 
fathers;  but  never  shall  the  influences  he  set  at  work,  cease 
to  operate,  till  they  shall  accomplish  the  blessed  consum- 
mation of  laws,  and  courts,  and  Christian  principles  applied 
to  nations  as  now  to  individuals ;  never  till  the  wholesale 
butchers  of  mankind,  the  chief  idols  of  a  world's  admi- 
ration for  fifty  centuries,  shall  be  consigned  to  universal, 
everlasting  infamy ;  never  till  the  whole  war-system. 

Blood-nursed,  and  watered  with  the  widow's  tears, 

shall  be  for  ever  abandoned  as  the  relic  of  a  blind  and 
barbarous  paganism;  never  till  swords  shall  every  where  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
and  all  nations  shall  cease  even  from  learning  the  art  of 
war  any  more. 

That  day  will  come,  for  God  hath  promised  it;  and,  when 
it  does  come,  the  spirit  of  our  departed  friend  will  find  his 
eulogy  written  with  a  pencil  of  sunbeams  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  a  renovated  world.  Never,  while  on  earth, 
did  he  seem  for  a  moment  to  regret  any  of  his  benefac- 
tions, or  toils,  or  sacrifices  for  this  object;  and,  as  he  bends 
from  his  throne  above  to  watch  its  onward  progress  age 
after  age,  and  sees  one  nation  after  another  sheathing  the 
sword  for  ever,  and  the  warring  elements  of  a  thousand 
generations  hushed  into  perpetual  peace,  and  all  the  mil- 
lions of  our  race,  as  children  of  a  common  Father,  as 
followers  of  the  same  Redeemer,  rejoicing  evermore  in 
the  sweet  and  hallowed  reciprocities  of  a  universal  broth- 
erhood, O,  how  will  the  glorified  peacemaker  then  bless 
his  God  anew  for  the  privilege  of  once  toiling  on  earth  in 
a  cause  destined  to  such  glorious  results ! 
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The  past  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  trial  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  war-spirit  occasionally  rife  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country ; 
— alarming  developments  of  the  same  spirit  all  over  Europe  ; — the 
shameful  war  waged  against  China  hy  the  agents  of  England  in  the 
East ; — the  armed  interference  of  European  powers  in  the  affairs 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt; — the  danger,  sometimes  imminent,  of  a  gen- 
eral war  through  Christendom; — the  criminations  and  menaces 
bandied  back  and  forth  between  ourselves  and  Great  Britain  ; — the 
wide  and  ominous  ferment  of  war-passions  through  the  civilized 
world ; — these  and  kindred  disclosures  have  conspired  to  fill  the 
friends  of  peace  at  times  with  gloomy  apprehensions.  Yet  the 
general  peace  of  Christendom  continues  still ;  and  these  very  events 
have  served  to  show  how  great  and  extensive  a  change  has  already 
been  wrought  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject  The  cause,  though 
sorely  tried,  has  rarely  made,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  more 
progress  than  during  the  year  just  closed. 

But  a  cloud,  darker  than  ever  before,  has  come  over  the  Society's 
prospects.  Its  Father  is  no  more ;  for  Crod  hath  taken  him.  Its 
Founder  and  President,  its  chief  support  and  brightest  ornament, 
W1L1.TAU  LikDD,  the  second  Apostle  of  Peace  in  America,  has  been 
called,  we  trust,  to  the  peacemaker's  reward  in  heaven.  Devoted 
and  self-sacrificing,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  He 
paused  not  till  he  sank  exhausted  in  the  midst  of  his  toils,  and  died 
with  the  heavenly  armor  of  peace  upon  him,  all  bright  and  well 
worn  to  the  Jast.  Peace  to  his  memory !  He  rests  from  his  labors ; 
and  long  shall  his  works  of  universal  philanthropy  follow  him. 

We  feel  strongly  inclined  to  linger  on  the  memory  of  our  venera- 
ble and  much-loved  friend ;  but  the  passing  notice  of  a  Report  can 
do  little  justice  to  his  merits.  Much  more  is  demanded  by  the 
cause  of  peace  itself;  and  we  are  glad  that  our  Executive  Commit* 
tee  have  not  only  made  arrangements  for  a  eulogy  upon  our  lament- 
ed President,  but  taken  incipient  steps  to  procure  materials,  if  such 
should  be  found  to  exist,  for  a  biography  that  shall  give  a  fuller 
history  of  his  labors,  and  a  larger  and  juster  portrait  of  his  character. 

We  might  well  pause  here  to  review  the  progress  made  by  the 
cause  of  peace  under  the  labors  of  its  departed  leader.  Few  are 
aware  how  much  he  attempted,  or  how  much  accomplished ;  for 
the  proofs  of  his  success,  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  altered  views 
of  thousands,  are  difficult  to  be  collected  or  appreciated.  We  might 
speak  of  his  conversations  on  this  favorite  theme,  as  he  traversed 
the  land,  the  charm  of  every  circle,  and  a  living  encyclopedia  on  the 
subject  of  peace;  of  his  lectures  delivered  from  seminary  to  sem- 
inary, from  village  to  village,  from  city  to  city ;  of  the  books,  and 
tracts,  and  numberless  essavs,  that  came  in  such  quick  succession 
from  his  pen,  ever  fresh  and  glowing,  like  his  own  ardent,  vivid  and 
elastic  mind.  Such  a  man,  acting  in  such  ways,  must,  under  God, 
produce  results  of  great  and  lasting  importance.  It  will  take  the 
world  ages  to  learn  how  much  he  did  for  its  welfiire;  but  we  al» 
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ready  know  enough  to  embalm  his  memory  in  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

Our  Society,  the  ofTspring  of  bis  zeal,  Mr.  Ladd  has  left  in  a  con- 
dition as  promising  as  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  Its  income, 
owing  to  causes  that  have  curtailed  the  operations  of  every  kindred 
enterprise,  has  not  been  the  past  year  quite  as  large  as  during  one 
or  two  years  of  much  greater  general  prosperity ;  but  it  has  never- 
theless received  about  its  usual  proportion  of  aid  from  the  commu- 
nity, and  made  perhaps  as  rapid  progress  as  ever,  by  a  wider  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence,  especially  through  our  publications.  Our  funds 
would  not  allow  us  to  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  remunerated 
agencies;  but  we  have  kept  the  press  at  work  in  some  departments 
more  than  in  any  former  year,  and  have  put  in  circulation  some 
works  of  vital  importance  to  the  cause. 

Besides  the  labors  of  our  President,  always  without  charge  for  his 
time  or  his  personal  expenses,  we  have  had  the  services  of  our 
Ck>rresponding  Secretary,  as  a  lecturer,  and  the  general  superinten- 
dent of  our  publications.  We  have  also  commissioned  several  min- 
isters as  local  agents  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  the  Rev.  D. 
O.  MoRToif,  a  life-member  of  our  Society,  and  an  able,  well-tried 
friend  of  our  cause,  has  acted  as  a  lecturing  agent  during  a  tour  of 
ten  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  into  the  far  West.    His  labors,  uniform- 

a  welcome  and  acceptable,  promise  lasting  benefit  to  the  cause. 
e  has  scattered  broadcast  through  the  West  the  good  seed  of  peace ; 
and,  if  lost  by  subsequent  neglect,  it  will  doubtless  yield  in  the  end 
a  harvest  of  important  results. 

Of  our  standard  publications,  we  have  issued  fewer  than  wo  could 
wish,  yet  more  of  some  than  during  any  former  year.  Several  of 
our  stereotype  tracts  have  long  been  out  of  print  for  v^ant  of  funds; 
but  of  the  most  important  we  have  put  forth  new  editions,  published 
one  additional  tract  from  the  popular  and  powerful  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  Malcom,  and  stereotyped,  at  the  expense  of  a  benevolent 
lady  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  large  tract  written  several  years  ago 
by  our  President,  to  impress  upon  women  their  duty  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Of  our  stereotyped  volumes,  we  have  published  no  editions 
during  the  year;  but  of  our  periodical,  the  instrument  most  effective 
fbr  our  cause,  we  have  issued  a  larger  number  than  ever  before, — a 
part  of  the  time  3500  copies, — and  put  them  all,  according  to  our 
usual  practice,  in  immediate  circulation. 

Of  the  Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  Mr.  Ladd  had  the 
entire  charge ;  and  his  death,  so  sudden  and  so  recent,  does  not 
permit  us  novr  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
left  it,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  circulated  it  We  know, 
however,  that  it  has  been  well  received,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  most  flattering  testimonies  have  been  spontaneously 
given  to  its  excellence  as  a  literary  work,  and  to  its  great  value  as  a 
plea  for  universal  peace.  It  has  gone,  or  is  now  on  its  way,  to  the 
Highest  circles  of  influence  in  Christendom.  Some  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  to  whom  it  was  presented  in  this  country,  spoke  of  it 
in  th«  highest  terms;  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  the  organ  of  the 
friendtt  of  peace  in  Great  Britain,  deems  it  likely  to  form  an  era  in 
the  hiHtory  or  the  world ;  and  the  Queen  of  Eugland,  in  reply  to  the 
present  of  a  copy  from  our  Society,  and  to  a  letter  from  our  Pres- 
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identy  sent^  through  her  foreign  Secretary,  a  note  decidedly  fayoraMe 
to  our  object,  and  couched  in  kind  and  very  respectful  terms.  To 
such  indications  we  would  not  attach  undue  importance ;  but  we 
cannot  help  regarding  them  as  signs  ofthe  times  which  promise  well 
to  our  cause,  and  ought  to  encourage  us  in  our  work. 

The  authors  of  this  book  deserve  well  ofthe  whole  human  family, 
and  ought  to  be  known  through  a  wider  circle  than  the  comparative- 
ly few  who  may  read  their  respective  essays.  The  first  one,  evinc- 
ing much  taste  and  learning,  came  from  the  pen  of  Jobs  A.  Bolles, 
Esq.,  Boston.    Ofthe  second,  we  know  not  the  author. 

The  third,  written  with  consummate  ability,  was  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Charles  B.  Etnerson,  Boston.  The  fourth  was  by  one  ofthe 
ripest  scholars,  and  most  elegant  writers  in  our  country,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  (Jpoau,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Bowdoio  College,  The  fifth  was  by  a  gentleman  whose  name, 
though  withheld  for  a  time  from  the  public,  has  long  been  known 
to  the  friends  of  peace  as  an  able,  ardent  advocate  of  the  cause, 
Oriobn  Bacheler,  Mew  York,  the  writer  of  those  himinous  and 
eloquent  petitions  on  a  Congress  of  nations,  which  have  successively 
been  sent  from  that  city  to  our  Congress.  The  sixth  and  last  was 
written  by  Mr.  Ladd,  at  the  request  of  our  Elxecutive  Committee,  as 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  rest,  but  exhibiting  so  full,  so  lucid  and 
satisfactory  a  view  ofthe  whole  subject  in  a  small  compass,  that  the 
London  Peace  Society  issued  forthwith  an  edition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  for  immediate  circulation  through  Great  Britain. 

The  subject  of  an  International  Congress  and  Tribunal  is  gradu- 
ally gaining  favor.  The  great  powers  of  Europe  are  acting,  though 
in  a  wrong  way,  upon  a  part  of  the  very  principle  for  which  we 
plead;  leading  minds  through  Christendom  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  our  views  on  this  point;  and  we  observe  with  pleasure 
the  disposition  of  some  legislators  in  our  own  country  to  press  the 
subject  on  the  attention  of  our  national  government,  as  embracing 
one  of  its  appropriate  and  most  important  duties.  Our  indefdtigable 
friend,  Origen  Bacheler,  of  New  York,  turned  the  attention  of  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  the  subject  last  winter,  and  obtained  from 
one  committee  a  verbal  report,  and  from  the  other  an  assurance 
that  it  should  be  taken  up  nt  an  early  day  in  the  next  session.  In 
the  last  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  J.  L.  O'Sullivon,  Esq., 
presented  the  subject  in  a  series  of  resolutions  strongly  condemning 
the  practice  of  war,  and  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  the  project  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  before 
the  leading  states  of  Christendom.  Such  indications  we  hail  as 
presages  of  a  time  not  very  far  distant  when  the  principle  we  advo- 
cate, will,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  adopted  by  the  civilized  world 
as  a  permanent  substitute  for  the  sword. 

From  our  foreign  co-workers,  we  have  continued  to  receive  en- 
couraging intelligence  ofthe  progress  which  the  cause  is  making  in 
other  lands.    Of  our  friends  in  Switzerland,  since  the  death  of  the 

freat  and  good  Count  de  Sellon,  we  have  heard  little,  though  we 
now  that  lie  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the  continuance  at  his 
own  expense  of  a  periodical  on  peace ;  but  from  France  and  Eng- 
land we  leurn  more  minutely,  that  the  cause  is  advancing  slowly, 
yet  surely,  amidst  obstacles  much  greater  than  are  to  be  found 
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among  ourselves.  At  Pftris,  the  Society  of  Christmn  Morals,  em- 
bracing  peace  among  its  objects,  bas  turned  its  attention  anew  to 
the  subject,  and  olflRsred  a  prize  of  one  thousand  francs  for  an  essay 
on  iht  meanM  of  promoting  unhersal  peace.  Our  brethren  in  England 
seem  to  have  prosecuted  the  work  with  increased  vigor  and  success, 
keeping  several  agents  constantly  in  the  field,  and  issuing  popular 
tracts  by  tens  and  scores  of  thousands,  and  of  one  even  a  hundred 
thousand  at  once.  In  contributing  money,  and  circulating  publica- 
tions on  peace,  they  have  from  the  firat  set  an  example  much  beyond 
that  of  our  friends  here,  and  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  general  events  of  the 
year,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our 
cause ;  but  we  feel  quite  confident  that  even  the  war  with  China, 
the  interference  in  the  afiaira  of  Turkey,  the  occasional  feare  of  a 
general  war  in  Europe,  and  the  reciprocal  menaces  between  Eng- 
hind  and  America,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances 
commonly  deemed  inauspicious  and  alarming,  all  conspire,  when 
viewed  aright,  to  prove  the  sure,  though  silent  progress  of  our  prin- 
ciples, and  their  benign  influence  in  holding  nations  back  from 
bloodshed,  or  compelling  them  to  sheathe  the  sword  far  sooner  than 
they  would  have  done  fifty  years  ago.  Had  public  sentiment  been 
what  it  was  then,  the  attack  upon  China  would  have  proceeded  to 
conquest  or  defeat ;  the  Turkish  empire,  like  ill-fated  Poland,  would 
have  been  partitioned  between  its  self-constituted  guardians ;  we 
ourselves  should  long  ago  have  been  in  bloody  conflict  with  the 
land  of  our  fathera  and  brethren ;  the  flames  of  war  would  have 
blazed  forth  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  nor  might  this 
demon  of  death  have  paused  till  he  had  become  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  millions  slain  by  baptized  hands. 

Never  was  the  way  better  prepared  for  peaceful  eflbrt  The  pul- 
pit is  open ;  the  press  is  ready  ;  the  public  mind  through  the  land  is 
waiting  to  be  enlightened  and  formed  aright  on  this  subject;  and 
nothing  under  God  is  now  needed  but  a  proper  presentation  of  it 
before  the  community. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  money.  We  cannot  sup- 
port agencies,  and  scatter  publications  through  the  land,  and  cany 
forward  all  our  operations  as  they  should  be,  without  far  more  funds 
than  we  have  commonly  received;  and  the  death  of  our  venerable  Pres- 
ident forms  a  crisis  in  our  financial  aflairs  that  ought  to  call  forth 
new  liberality  from  the  surviving  friends  of  our  cause.  We  do  not 
ask  an  amount  like  the  scores  of  thousands  expended  on  some  kin- 
dred enterprises ;  but  we  certainly  ought  to  have  even  now  some 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  and  such  a  sum  could  be 
obtained  with  ease  by  a  concert  of  effort  among  all  our  friends 
through  the  land.  Our  late  President  paid  or  pledged  from  his  own 
puree,  about  two  thousand  dollare  in  a  single  year;  and,  now  that 
we  can  no  longer  lean  on  him,  we  must  supply  the  deficiency  by 
calling  on  our  friends  for  much  larger  contributions  than  they  have 
heretofore  made.  In  no  other  way  can  the  cause  be  sustained  at 
all ;  and  we  would  therefore  urge  pastors  to  take  up  collections  for 
this  as  for  other  objects,  our  wealthy  friends  to  send  us  their  large 
donations,  and  the  multitude,  if  they  can  do  nothing  more,  at  least 
to  take  our  periodical,  and  thus  aid  us  in  a  way  quite  as  effbctive  as 
any  other. 
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THIRTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY. 

The  American  Peace  Society  held  its  thirteenth  anniveniaxy  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  at  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  May  25th,  at  8  o'clock,  P. 
M.  The  Rev.  Chahleb  Lowell,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Jen xs,  D.  D.,  Boston,  intro- 
dnced  the  exercises  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  add  by  a  very  ap- 
propriate and  impressive  prayer.  The  Eulogy  on  our  late  lamented 
President  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  George  C.  Bbckwith  : 
after  which  the  Annual  Report  was  read  by  J.  P.  Blancha&d,  the 
Recording  Secretary,  and  the  following  resolves  adopted: 

1.  That  w«  devoutly  acknowledgn  the  hand  of  Ood  in  the  ludden  removal  of  our 
late  beloved  President,  William  Ladp,  end  in  the  great  lose  which  the  cauee  of  peaca 
haa  thereby  suffered,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  ihroogh  the  world. 

9.  That  we  record  our  high  eetimate  of  his  general  worth,  and  our  gralefhl  lenam- 
hrance  of  his  able,  self-denying  and  Invaluable  services  in  the  cause  of  peaca,  as  tha 
Founder  and  President  of  our  Society,  and  Its  chief  support  from  its  organization  to  his 
death. 

9.  That  his  wisdom  in  managing  its  aflkin,  his  zeal  and  ability  In  promoting  its 
laterasts,  hl«  liberality  in  susulning  tu  operations,  the  cheerful,  unrequited  devoti<m  of 
bis  time,  his  talents,  and  his  property  to  the  accomplishment  of  Its  great  object,  and  his 
perseverance  in  efforts  beyond  his  years  and  strength,  until  be  fell  a  martyr  to  the 
caase,  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  peace  ihroagh  Iba 
world. 

4.  That  a  biography  of  our  lamented  President,  giving  in  detail  the  events  of  bis  IIA, 
and  a  full  portrait  of  his  character,  is  doe  to  his  eminent  worth,  and  would  be  likely  to 
do  good  service  not  only  to  the  causa  of  peace,  but  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtaa. 

5.  That  the  example  of  our  departed  leader  in  this  eause  should  stimulate  Its  sor- 
vlvittg  friends  to  new  zeal  in  its  behalf. 

0.  That,  while  the  way  was  never  more  open,  nor  the  demand  more  urgent  for  ef- 
forts, the  cause  cannot  be  properly  sustained,  If  at  all,  without  larger,  more  regular,  and 
habitual  contributions  from  its  friends. 

7.  That  we  call  upon  all  the  (yiends  of  this  cause  to  come  at  once  to  Its  aid,  by 
waaehing  on  the  subject,  by  taking  our  publications,  by  contributing  to  our  fUads,  and 
In  such  other  ways  aa  their  circumstances  may  permit. 

8.  That  a  special  appeal  be  made  for  fhnds  to  meet  the  crisis  to  which  the  deatb  of 
oar  President  has  brought  the  causa,  and  to  give  it  a  new  and  lasting  impulse. 

9.  That,  with  proper  and  adequate  means,  we  have  full  confidence,  strengthened  by 
oer  past  experlenco  and  present  prospects,  in  the  final,  if  not  speedy  success  of  our 
eause  ;  that  in  its  incipient,  partial  success,  it  has  already  accomplished  enouch  to 
eompensate  a  thousand  fold  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  hitherto  made  in  its  behalf; 
and  that  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  Word  of  God,  call  aloud  upon  all  that 
love  him,  their  couotry,  or  the  world,  to  rally  with  new  energy  for  its  prosecution. 

The  Society  also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beckwith  for  hii 
eulogy,  and  requested  a  copy  for  publication.  A  letter  from  our  late 
President  to  M.  Yattemare,  concerning  his  project  of  international 
exchanges,  was  read  by  George  H.  Snelling,  Esq.;  whereupon  it 
was 

JUsofoed,  That  we  regard  M.  Vattemare*s  proposed  system  of  international  ez- 
eban^es  as  a  new  proof  of  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  as  an  Incidental 
anxilrary  of  much  promise  to  the  cause  of  universal  peace. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  officers,  but  referred  the 
election  of  a  President  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  called  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Articlk  I.  This  society  shall  be  designated  the  "  American 
Pbacx  Societt." 

Art.  II.  This  society,  being  founded  on  the  piinciple  that  all  war 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  shall  have  for  its  object  to 
illustrate  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful 
influence  on  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  devise  means  for 
insuring  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Art.  III.  Persons  of  every  Christian  denomination,  desirous  of 
promoting  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men,  may  become 
members  of  this  society. 

Art.  iV.  Every  annual  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  and  every  donor 
of  five  dollars,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society. 

Art.  T.  The  payment  of  twenty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  con- 
stitute any  person  a  Life-member,  and  fifty  dollars,  a  Life-director. 

Art.  YI.  The  chairman  of  each  corresponding  committee,  the 
officers  and  delegates  of  every  auxiliary  contributing  to  the  funds  of 
this  society,  and  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who  preaches  once  a 
year  on  the  subject  of  peace,  and  takes  up  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the 
cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  regular  members. 

Art.  YII.  All  contributors  shall  be  entitled  within  the  year  to  one 
half  the  amount  of  their  contributions  in  the  publications  of  the 
society. 

Art.  YIII.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  Yice 
Presidents,  Directors,  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  five,  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  and 
transact  the  general  business  of  the  society.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty,  who  shall  have  power  to  supply 
vacancies  in  any  office  of  the  society,  and  direct  all  its  operations  tiU 
successors  are  chosen.  The  Yice  Presidents  shall  be  ex  officio  Direc- 
tors, and  the  President,  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IX.  The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint,  to  receive  their 
own  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  to  choose  officers,  and  transact  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Art.  X.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  never  be  changed;  but 
the  constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  altered,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  society,  by  a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Resolves  explanatory  of  the  second  article. 

1.  That  we  consider  mid  article  as  designed  to  assert,  that  all  aationikl  wan  are  to- 
conststent  with  Christianity,  including  those  supposed  or  alleged  to  be  derensive. 

SL  That  the  article  has  no  reference  to  the  right  of  private  or  individual  aelf-defeoce, 
Co  a  denial  of  which  the  society  is  not  committed. 

3.  That  the  article  does  not  require  a  pledge,  expressed  or  Implied,  on  any  of  the 
points  in  dispute  among  the  friends  of  peace,  but  is  merely  declarative  of  ita  general 
object  and  course. 

4.  That  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  who  seriously  desire  the  aztiaction 
of  war,  whether  they  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  article  as  thus  explained,  or 
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{[^Patrons  of  (he  Advocate,  now  taking  it,  are  earnestly  desired 
to  continue  to  do  so,  not  only  because  it  will,  if  rightly  used,  benefit 
themselves,  and  their  families,  but  mainly  because  it  is  the  easiest 
and  BEST  way  of  promoting  the  cause.  We  must  have,  especially  at 
the  present  crisis  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ladd,  who  sometimes 
gave  two  thousand  dollars  in  a  year,  both  money  and  personal  co- 
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operation ;  and  these  are  given  in  some  measure  by  every  one  who 
takes  the  Advocate.  Every  friend  of  peace,  not  in  absolutely  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  can  take  it,  if  he  will ;  and  what  can  we  think 
of  that  man*s  friendship  for  the  cause,  who  is  able,  but  unwilling  to 
do  so  little  as  this  ?  We  must  entreat  our  friends,  if  they  are  friends 
of  the  cause,  to  do  somdhingfor  U,  Be  so  good  as  to  read  carefully 
the  last  page  of  the  cover  on  this  poinL 


FoLLT  of  War. — ^Two  nations,  or  most  likely  two  governments, 
have  a  dispute ;  they  reason  the  point  backwards  and  forwards ;  they 
cannot  determine  it ;  perhaps  they  do  not  wish  to  determine ;  so 
like  two  carmen  in  the  street,  tbey  fight  it  out ;  first,  however,  dress- 
ing themselves  up  to  look  fine,  and  pluming  themselves  on  their 
absurdity ;  just  as  if  the 'two  carmen  were  to  go  and  put  on  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  stick  a  feather  in  their  hat  besides,  in  order  to 
be  as  dignified  and  fantastic  as  possible.  They  then  "  go  at  it,'*  and 
cover  themselves  with  mud,  blood,  and  glory.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  ridiculous  ? — Leigh  Hunt 

Caritagi  in  the  Revolutionart  War. — ^Whilst  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne  commanded  at  Cork,  he  saw  a  corpulent  soldier  among  the 
spectators  on  parade,  whom  he  addressed — ^  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  He 
replied,  ^Vm  the  skeleton  of  the  5th  regiment  of  foot,  who  have  just 
marched  over  from  America."  The  fact  was  so,  for  such  was  the 
carnage  of  that  disastrous  war,  that  only  this  fat  soldier,  Charles 
Webb,  returned  to  Europe  out  of  an  entire  regiment  that  went  to 
America ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  18  the  general  cuirtxxn  of  editors,  on  conunmiciDg  a  new 
TOlume,  to  review  the  past,  and  make  some  aDoooncemeot 
respecting  the  ibtiue*  The  amount  of  matter  leqniriog  inaertioD 
in  our  last  numberi  would  net  albw  us,  if  disposed,  to  do  so ; 
nor  will  our  present  oiicumstances  permit  us  to  do  more  than 
merely  glance  at  a  few  nusoellaneoos  topics  that  ought  to  be 
duly  considered  by  our  patrons  and  readers. 

A  Peuodical  on  Peace  iHDisrsHSiJauE  to  oub  cause.--* 

No  kindred  enterprise  is  sustained  without  a  periodical  devoted 

4o  its  interests  i  and  such  a  one  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  a  cause 

Jike  our  own.    Temperance,  Protestant  Reform,  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions,  nearly  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 

age,  would  suffer  less  than  ouis  from  dispensing  with  their 

nppiopriate  penocficals ;  both  because  there  is  less  need  of  m- 

fcrmanon  on  those  tc^pics,  and  because  religious  newspapen 

are  ready  to  publish  in  their  behalf  vastly  more  than  on  the 

Sttlgect  of  Peace.    These  papers  contain  ten  times  as  much 

concerning  almost  any  one  cf  those  causes,  as  they  do  respecting 

our  own ;  when  they  publish  any  thmg  at  all  on  peace,  it  is 

generally  something  b  the  form  of  anecdote  or  illustration 

adapted  to  please  the  people,  rather  than  to  promote  the  cause; 

and  when  an  emeigency,  like  the  war-breeze  two  years  ago 

fitom  Maine,  arises,  it  is  wth  eureme  difficulty  we  can  get 
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them  to  insert  any  remoDstrance  or  appeal  bold  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  popular  current.  We  must  have  ao 
organ  of  our  own  through  which,  to  address  the  community. 
The  Advocate  is  indispensable ;  and  without  it,  the  cause  itself 
would  cease  at  once  to  have  '^  a  local  habitation  or  a  name." 

Circulation  of  the  Advocate. — We  desire  to  record, 
with  gratitude  to  God  and  our  friends,  the  steady  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  our  periodical.  We  began  its  publicatioa  in 
this  city,  four  years  ago,  without  one  regular  subscriber ;  and 
DOW  we  circulate,  though  not  quite  all  to  paying  subscribers, 
nearly  four  thousand.  The  number  ought  to  be  ten  times  as 
great ;  and  our  friends  could,  without  much  effort,  increase  its 
circulation  to  ten  or  even  twenty  thousand.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  they  could  more  easily  or  more  effectually  promote 
the  cause ;  for  the  difiusion  of  intelligence  is  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  our  object ;  and,  if  our  friends  will  pay  for  the 
intelligence,  and  then  diffuse  it  themselves,  they  will  do  even 
more  good  than  they  would  by  giving  us  the  money  outright 
Such  co-workers  might  and  should  be  multiplied  more  than 
tenfold.  Every  friend  of  peace,  not  in  circumstances  of  actual 
distress,  could,  if  he  would,  take  the  Advocate  at  only  one 
dollar  a  volume ;  but  we  have  been  surprised  and  mortified  at 
the  reluctance  of  some  among  our  professed  friends  to  do  even 
fio  little  as  this  for  a  cause  of  which  they  would  fain  have  us 
believe  them  to  be  ^  as  good  friends  as  any  body  else.'  If  we 
had  no  better  friends,  the  cause  would  not  live  another  month ; 
but  we  thank  God  for  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  give  us  something  more  than  good  wishes.  We  need, 
we  must  have,  substantial  aid,  such  as  will  pay  printers  and 
binders,  and  paper-makers.  Good  wishes  will  not  meet  their 
demands ;  and  we  know  not  what  to  think  of  that  man's  friend- 
ship for  the  cause,  who  will  not  aid  it  to  the  amount  of  a  single 
dollar  for  a  publication  worth  nearly  twice  that  sum,  while  he 
is  paying  a  great  deal  more  for  periodicals  less  valuable  or  less 
necessary. 

How  easy,  too^  would  it  be  for  onr  friends  to  extend  its  cir- 
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culation  among  their  neighbors.  They  would  thus  render  a 
very  important  service  to  the  cause ;  and  we  would  urge  them 
all,  especially  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  attempt  it  without 
delay.  Let  each  minister  preach  on  the  subject,  recommend  the 
circulation  of  a  work  like  ours,  and  then  start  in  person,  or  by 
an  efficient  proxy,  a  subscription  among  his  people. 

Changk  in  the  time  of  issuing  the  Adyocatb. — We  have 
not  altered  the  designation  of  our  periodical  as  a  monthly  pub- 
lication ;  but,  for  special,  temporary  reasons,we  have  of  late  beea 
issuing  it  only  once  in  two  months,  yet  twelve  numbers  to  every 
subscriber  of  a  dollar.  One  motive  of  the  change  was  the  hope 
of  having  it  date  its  successive  volumes,  not  from  June,  but 
from  January,  without  breaking  a  volume  for  the  purpose ;  and 
this  we  design  to  do  by  extending  the  present  volume  to  the 
close  of  1842,  and  issuing  its  numbers  a  part  of  the  time  once 
in  two  months,  and  a  part  every  month. 

Design  or  the  Advocate. — Our  periodical  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Peace.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  yet  all  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  this  general 
tbeme.  And  the  field  is  certainly  extensive  enough,  and  full 
of  objects  deeply  interesting  to  every  benevolent  or  inqubitive 
mind ;  for  it  sweeps  over  the  whole  earth  through  all  ages,  and 
includes  numberless  subjects  the  most  important  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  communities  for  two  worlds. 

luPOSSIBILlTT  OV  MEETING  THE  PECULIAR  WISHES  OV  EVEBT 

READER. — In  the  vast  variety  of  topics  before  us,  we  must 
make  a  selection ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  we  cannot 
discuss  every  thing  at  once,  to  gratify  all  our  readers  in  every 
number  of  our  work.  The  old  adage  of '  one  man's  meat  being 
another  man's  poison,'  is  strikingly  applicable  here ;  for  what 
highly  delights  one  reader,  is  often  found  either  to  disgust  another, 
or  to  fail  of  arresting  bis  attention.  One  calls  for  facts ;  another 
for  principles.  One  is  all  for  narrative;  another  all  for  argu- 
ment. One  wants  anecdotes ;  another  insists  on  discussion ;  a 
third  requires  a  detail  of  the  expenses  and  miseries  incident  to 
war ;  a  fourth  inquires  after  its  bearings  on  the  political,  social 
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and  religioas  interests  of  mankind ;  wb3e  a  fifth,  tfaiokiog 
self  sufficiently  iofonned  on  all  such  points,  wishes  to  know 
what  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  for  the  banishmeDt  of  thb 
terrible  scourge  from  the  earth*  These  demands  are  all  rea- 
sonable in  their  place ;  but,  as  we  cannot  meet  them  all  at 
once,  each  must  take  its  turn,  and  no  one  become  impadent  if 
his  peculiar  wishes  are  not  gratified  in  thb  number,  or  id  half  a 
doaen  succeeding  ones.  Sooner  or  later,  we  hope  to  discusi 
all  the  tofMcs  connected  with  our  cause;  but  how  sooo,  or 
when,  must  depend  on  circumstances  that  are  often  beyond  oar 
ooDtroL 

Thb  coubsb  wb  pbotosb. — ^We  wish  for  all  die  vaiie^ 
possible  in  a  publication  like  ours ;  and  we  design  to  give  la 
the  current  Tolome  a  fuller  account  of  what  the  friends  of  peace 
are  dobg  for  the  cause  in  this  and  other  countries.  We  have 
aQ  along  aimed  to  do  so ;  but,  as  mtelligence  b  usually  fesened 
Ibr  the  close  of  each  number,  it  has  been  pretty  uniibnnly  ex- 
cluded by  the  soperabundaoce  of  other  matter.  We  have 
regretted  especially  the  omission  of  foreign  correspondence; 
and  we  hope  hereafter  to  publish  not  only  more  of  that,  but  io 
keep  our  readers  more  fully  acquainted  with  our  own  operations. 
Our  Executire  Committee,  appreciating  the  importance  of  sack 
iafermation,  have  requested  of  our  agents  a  monthly  or  quarteriy 
account  of  their  labors.  We  designied  to  insert  in  this  number 
soBEie  extracts  6om  their  reports  smce  our  anniv^nsaiy,  bat 
could  find  no  room. 

OuB  OBJECT  AMD  MBASURBS^-^Our  solc  aim  b  the  abolition 
of  war— war  as  defined  by  all  lexicographers  to  be  *'  a  coofiiet 
between  nations,  states  or  gOTemments  by  force ; "  thb  object 
we  hope  to  accomplidi  by  changing  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject  through  all  Chrbtian  communities ;  and  such  a  change 
we  expect  to  produce  by  spreading  light  through  the  pulpt  and 
the  press.-*Our  measures  may  all  be  resolved  into  an  appBca- 
tion  of  the  gospel  to  thb  long  neglected  subject ;  and  we  would 
press  into  co-operation  ministers  and  Chrbtmns  of  every  name, 
dl  that  love  God,  didr  country  or  their  species,  whether  thej 
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regard  all  war  as  contrary  to  the  gospel,  or  believe  id  the  law- 
fyloess  of  wars  strictly  defensive.  Our  object  is  not  so  much 
to  advocate  a  theory,  as  to  abolish  a  custom ;  and  if  the  friends 
of  peace  will  unite  with  us  for  the  abolition  of  war,  we  will  not 
iosbt  on  their  adopting  our  own  views  on  every  point  connected 
with  this  cause.  •  Perfect  coincidence  of  views  is  no  more  nec- 
essary here  than  in  the  cause  of  temperance  or  any  other  en- 
terprise. If  a  roan,  though  an  infidel,  abstains  himself  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  uses  his  influence  to  make  others  ab- 
stain, he  is  a  friend  of  temperance ;  and  so,  if  a  man  labors, 
from  any  motive  whatever,  for  the  abolition  of  war,  be  is  in  fact 
a  co-worker  with  us,  and  we  welcome  his  co-operation.  Let 
men  cease  from  war ;  and  our  whole  object,  as  a  peace  society, 
18  accomplished. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PEACE. 

The  death  of  William  Liadd,  late  president  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  for  years  its  chief  support,  has  formed  a 
tmis  in  the  cause  of  peace  which  devolves  upon  its  surviving 
friends  responsibilities  that  can  be  properly  met  only  by  efibrts 
much  more  vigorous  than  have  yet  been  made.  Our  Society 
at  its  recent  anniversary,  directed  that '  a  special  appeal  be 
made  for  funds  to  meet  this  crisis  in  the  cause,  and  to  give  it  a 
new  and  lasting  impulse;'  and,  in  discharge  of  this  trust,  we 
would  respectfully  yet  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  all  our 
friends  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  this  great  enterprise. 

The  cause  of  peace  has  been  more  or  less  before  the  commu- 
nity for  twenty-five  years,  and  accomplished  an  amount  of  good 
greater  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  few  and  feeble 
means  used.  The  contributions  to  it  in  this  country  have 
scarcely  averaged  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  since  its  com- 
mencement, and  have  never  reached  four  thousand  dollars  in 
any  one  year;  yet  with  this  pittance,  though  hardly  sufficient 
to  keep  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  alive  for  a  day,  has  this  cause 
won  a  place  among  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  age,  and 
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done  much  to  ciumge  public  sendmeDt  <m  the  subject  of 
peace,  tod  do  away  d»  practice  of  war  between  Christiaii  m* 
tioDt.  We  could  not  hope,  with  aiieh  skuder  meaes,  to  ooove 
the  mass  of  mtods  dnougb  the  countiy ;  atiK  we  have  the  pub* 
Ibhed  opinkm  of  Ex-Pfesident  Adams,  diat  oar  effixts  did 
actually  pseirent  a  war  widi  Mexico,  and  we  could  mentioi 
several  other  bslaooes  b  which  w»r  would  have  been  aloMist 
inevitable  b  such  a  state  oi  pulAc  opinion  as  exbted  befeie 
the  commenoement  of  this  lefoiuk  In  liide  more  than  tweirty 
years  preceding  the  oi%b  of  this  cause,  Chiistendom  expended 
fer  war  more  than  1^15,000,000,000,  and  sacrificed  no  less  than 
9,000,000  lives ;  but  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  mce  die 
fiiends  of  peace  began  their  work,  the  genend  peace  of  the 
civilized  world  has  been  preserved  mainly  by  Ibe  Ueswig  of 
God  on  the  effi>rt8  and  influences  which  together  constitute  the 
cause  of  peace. 

All  thb  has  been  done  with  an  amount  of  means  less  than  b 
any  kindred  enterprise.  John  Howard  osed  to  spend  b  the 
cause  of  prison  discipline  neaiiy  ^  10,000  a  year  fiom  hb  own 
puiee ;  Ae  cause  of  temperance  did  not  veotors  even  to  stand 
without  some  ^^,000  pledged  fer  a  fair  trial  of  the  experiment ; 
the  temperance  sociev^  of  a  single  State  (New  Yorit)  has  raised 
about  ^M,000  In  a  year,  and  even  in  the  anti-claveiy  caese, 
probably  fifty  times  as  moch  money  and  efibrt  have  been  expen* 
dad  as  b  the  cause  of  peace. 

This  negtoot  of  our  cause  we  must  attribute  mably  to  the 
want  of  proper  information  respecti^  fts  claimB  and  its  wants. 
Mnny  seem  to  imagbe  that  the  cause  needs  little  or  no  money ; 
but  agencies  cannot  he  supported,  mad  publicationB  issued  and 
scattered  through  the  land,  and  all  our  other  operationB  carried 
en,  witfaoot  a  large  amount  of  money. 

Funds  are  urgently  required  for  such  dbfects  as  die  fblbwbg : 
1.  JPer  <mr  feriodicai;  an  instramem  quite  Indispensable,  but 
one  winch  in  eveiy  reform  is  a  bill  efempenm.  Not  one  peri- 
odbal  b  ten,  if  one  in  a  hundred,  devoted  to  any  reform,  snp» 
ports  ttadf.    3.  For  traoit,  of  which  we  already  have  stoma- 
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type  plates  fer  nine ;  bat  aH  of  them  are  seaily  out  of  print  for 
want  of  fiiade*  3.  For  eoZfifliet»  BMoh  needed  especially  for 
tbe  young ;  but  ifaougb  we  have  aterectfype  pktes  for  several, 
and  nMOosciipts  on  hand  fer  odiei8»  we  cannot  issue  one  with- 
ont  more  means.  4L  For  t^eneU$;  a  department  peculiarly 
important,  in  which  ten  or  fifteen  able,  devoted  men  ought  to 
be  forthwith  empbyed ;  but  we  have  not  had  for  years  the 
means  of  |^e<%bg  a  support  to  a  sb^e  person  in  our  employ. 
5«  For  a  vnrie^  of  other  purposes  incidenftil  to  such  m  entet^ 
prise,  but  which  we  shall  not  here  specify. 

These  objects  cannot  require  kes  than  $90,000  a  year. 
We  do  not,  however,  venture  to  ask  or  even  hope  for  so  large 
a  sum;  but  wilt  not  our  friends  fortiish  us  some  $10,000? 
Will  not  the  wealthy  friends  of  peace,  who  give  to  some  objects 
<heir  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  show  the  same  liberality  to 
this  cause  ?  Cannot  multitudes  make  themselves  Kfe-members 
of  our  Society  by  a  donation  of  $20,00  ?  Will  not  congrega- 
tions do  the  same  for  their  ministers  ?  How  many  could  give 
$30,  or  $10,  or  $5,  or  $2,  a  year.  Every  friend  of  peace, 
aot  in  distressed  circumstances,  could  with  perfbet  ease  take 
our  periodical,  tbe  Advocate  of  Peace,  at  a  mgle  dollar  a 
volume ;  and  if  this  alone  were  done  by  off  our  friends,  it  would 
soon  relieve  us,  and  give  the  cause  a  new  and  effective  impulse. 

We  would  especially  urge  eoogvegational  coUections  for  this 
cause  ttB  for  others.  Let  every  preacher  plead  its  claims  on 
the  eariiest  Sabbath  that  may  be  convenient,  and  immediately 
take  up  a  contribution  to  be  in  part  expended,  if  the  donors 
desire  it,  b  circulatiog^peace  tracts  among  themselves,  and  the 
aemainder  devoted  to  tlw  general  wants  of  the  cause.  We 
invite  tbe  special  attention  of  e veiy  minister  to  the  suggestion^, 
and  would  respectfully  urge  him  to  do  without  delay  whatever 
be  purposes  in  aid  of  our  funds. 

The  responsibilities  of  this  great,  but  long  neglected  cause, 
now  rest  with  its  professed  friends  through  the  country.  To 
you  we  appeal,  and  ask  you  to  falsify  the  contemptuous  pre* 
Action,  that  the  cause  of  peace  would  die  with  Mr.  liadd,  by 
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itUying  at  once  for  its  support.     We  must  have  something 

better  than  good  wishes ;  we  cannot  sustain  the  cause  without 

your  personal  and  pecuniary  aid.     We  must  have  them  bothf 

and  that  without  much  delay.     We  can  no  longer  lean  upon 

htm  whose  unrequited  services  no  money  can  piocurey  and 

whose  purse  furnished  us  nearly  $2,000  in  a  single  year. 

Such  a  loss  can  be  fully  made  up  only  by  thousands  coming 

zealously  to  our  aid ;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  doubt,  that 

our  friends  will  not  long  suffer  such  a  cause  to  want  what  they 

can  together  furnish  with  so  much  ease. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Geo.  C.  BccKWiTH,  ^        e«j 

J.  p.  Blanchikd,     >cbmm»tt«. 
AlUSA  VYajukeb,        ) 

N.  B.  Donations  should  be  sent  to  J.  K.  Whipple,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Am.  Peace  Society,  No.  9  Corobill,  Boston. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE  PRACTICABUS.* 

War  has  a  fearful  pre-eminence  anK)ng  the  evils  which  afflict 
mankind.  Other  evils  are  partial  in  their  operation;  even 
intemperance  has  been  restricted  in  its  mischief  to  a  portion  of 
the  human  family  ;  but  war,  a  universal  scourge,  has  overspread 
the  globe  in  all  ages,  and  inflicted  its  tremendous  evils  on  the 
savage  and  the  civilized,  on  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  on 
pagans  and  Christians.  It  reaches  every  class  of  human  in- 
terests, and  sheds  a  withering  blight  over  national  and  individuali 
social  and  domestic  happiness.  Does  any  one  doubt  whether 
war  is  not  the  direst  of  all  the  evils  that  ever  scourged  our 
race  ?  Go  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  see  its  incomparable 
work  of  guilt  and  mischief.  Behold  that  young  man,  once  a 
father's  pride,  and  a  mother's  joy,  cloven  down  with  bis  coun- 
try's standard  in  his  hands^  and  there  weltering  in  blood  and 
agony,  while  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  ring  around  him  and 
the  hoof  of  the  furious  war-horse  tramples  him  into  the  earth, 
and  the  heavy  wheels  of  cannon  pass  and  repass  over  his  body ! 

*Oar  readers  will  remember,  that  In  the  winter  of  1837-8  a  Courae  of  Lectures  on  the 
flQbJect  of  peace  was  delivered  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Channlng,  Dr.  Ware^and  oilier  distin- 
guished friends  of  our  cause.  We  deeply  regretted  our  inability  to  publish  the  entire 
coarse ;  and  this  abstract  o(  Mr.  Walker*s  lecture  will  doubtless  serve  lo  deepen  Che 
legret,  that  they  were  not  all  given  to  the  public.  It  was  taken  at  the  time  fn  short 
band ;  and  tlie  andior,  therelof e,  la  nol  reaiMMMlble  for  the  precise  langaage  nand  bj  thn 
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CSo  to  a  mftn^of-wary  like  the  Jersey  prison-ship,  and  see  3,500 
wretches  in  that  receptacle  of  cfisease  and  death,  expiring 
amidst  loathsome  contagion  in  unsolaced,  untended  agonies^ 
and  plunged,  one  after  another,  into  a  watery  gravCi  unpitied, 
unregistered,  forgotten  for  ever  in  the  general  ruin.  Survey  a 
oity  or  village  on  fire  by  the  hand  of  war,  and  mark  the  sick 
crawling  from  their  beds,  the  aged  and  lame  hobbling  on  their 
crutches,  mothers  clasping  their  infants  to  their  boeom,  all  flee- 
ing in  tenor  and  despair,  before  the  ruthless  destroyer. 

Still  worse  are  the  moral  evils  of  war — its  vices,  its  crimes, 
its  intemperance,  its  profiinities,  its  debaucheries,  its  reckless 
disregard  of  God,  its  cold-blooded  indifference  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Ask  the  father  whose  son  has  returned  from  war, 
with  all  the  habits  of  the  camp  or  the  war-ship,  to  swear,  and 
drink,  and  game,  and  steal,  and  indulge  in  debauchery,  and 
almost  every  imaginable  species  of  vice  and  crime. 

The  evils  of  war  are  admitted  by  neariy  all  persons  of  in- 
telligence ;  yet  not  a  few  deem  it  necessary  and  inevitable. 
They  think  the  custom  nnist  be  continued,  to  guard  a  nation's 
honor,  to  ensure  its  safety,  and  vindicate  its  rights  and  interests. 

These  positions  we  controvert,  and  maintain  that  war  b  not 
necessary  for  such  purposes ;  that  it  can  be  abolished  without 
injury  or  hazard  to  nations ;  and  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
immediately  and  for  ever  abandoned. 

All  evil  customs  rest,  for  their  supj^  and  continuance,  on 
some  wrong  principle.  It  was  thus  with  intemperance ;  for  alt 
its  guilt  and  evils  sprang  from  the  fatal  mistake,  that  ardent 
spirit,  intoxicating  drinks,  are  necessary  in  certain  cases  to  the 
human  frame.  This  error,  the  cause  of  temperance  combats, 
and  seeks  to  remove  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  uprooting 
this  wrong  principle.  Just  so  of  all  vices,  all  wrong  customs* 
It  u  so  with  war.  Piiblic  sentiment  has  for  ages  been  utterly 
debauched  on  this  subject,  and  prostituted  to  the  support  of 
this  foul  and  mischievous  practice.  War  b  deemed  necessary ; 
extensive,  gigantic  preparations  are  made  for  it ;  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  nations ;  it  is  deemed  the  source  of  the  highest, 
most  enduring  gfory ;  and  the  greatest  destroyer  of  mankind 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  of  hb  species. 
Correct  public  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  war  must  ere-long 
come  to  an  end.  Thb  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  will  require 
years,  perhaps  ages,  to  effect. 

We  need  not,  and  should  not  be  discouraged  bv  the  apathy 
or  the  incredulity  prevailing  all  around  us.    This  b  nothing 
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D6W ;  for  every  kindred  enterprise  was  met  at  its  outset  with 
doubts,  and  sneers,  and  con6dent  predictions  of  speedy,  total 
failure.  "  It  never  can  be  done.  Your  object  is  indeed  very 
good,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished;  but  it  is  utterly 
unattainable.  Your  whole  scheme  is  visionary,  Utopian,  im- 
practicable." It  is  very  easy  thus  to  ridicule  any  new  project, 
to  intimidate  the  fearful,  and  make  the  cautious  waver,  and 
halt,  and  hang  back  ;  but  all  this,  as  it  can  neither  change  the 
nature  of  truth,  nor  diminish  the  obligations  of  duty,  ought  not 
at  all  to  discourage  the  friends  of  peace. 

This  cause  neither  requires  nor  expects  (or  its  success  any 
thing  miraculous  or  supernatural.  Its  triumph  will  surely  come 
from  appropriate  means.  We  have  only  to  use  the  instrumen- 
talities which  God  has  put  within  our  reach;  and  there  are  now 
at  work  influences  that  will  eventually  suffice  for  the  complete 
success  of  this  enterprise. 

Look  at  publb  opinion  ;  a  principle  operating  with  peculiar 
efficiency  on  communities  like  our  own,  and  sending  its  influence 
into  the  most  despotic  governments  in  Christendom.  Not  a 
monarch  in  Europe  but  is  forced  to  respect  public  opinion ;  and 
tbb  opinion,  as  the  many  who  form  it  are  the  chief  sufferers  from 
war,  is  fast  coming  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  peace. 

These  positions  none  will  question  ;  and  mark  their  bearing 
on  the  point  before  us.  Diffuse  and  deepen  the  sentiments  of 
peace ;  let  them  be  extended  far  enough  to  reach  and  mould 
the  policy  of  nations ;  let  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  best 
portions  of  Christendom  constrain  their  rulers  to  renounce  all 
thoughts  of  settling  their  disputes  by  the  sword;  let  our  own 
government  incorporate  this  pacific  principle  in  a  treaty  with 
England,  and  henceforth  adjust  all  their  difficulties  by  negotia- 
tion or  amicable  relerence.  The  example  would  be  seen  ;  the 
salutary  contagion  would  spread ;  nation  after  nation  would 
admire  and  imitate.  Money  saved,  life  spared,  happiness  pre- 
served, safety  and  prosperity  insured  without  loss — such  motives 
would  soon  operate  far  and  wide.  France  would  join  the  league 
of  peace ;  and  thus  would  be  formed  a  partial  congress  of  na-^ 
tions.  AH  Europe  looks  on  with  growing  interest.  Next, 
Spain,  crippled  and  crushed,  comes  to  this  fraternity  of  peace, 
for  relief  from  her  miseries.  Prussia  too,  once  the  grand  nurse 
of  war,  gazes  in  delightful  surprise  on  this  blood-saving  machin- 
ery, and  joins  the  peaceful  alliance.  Still  the  nations  retain 
their  war-preparations,  but  diminish  them  by  degrees,  and  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  great  brotherhood  of  civilized  nations 
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shall  by  common  consent  relinquish  them  for  ever.  A  rich  clus- 
ter, an  unbroken  series  of  benefits,  result  from  this  policy  of 
reason  and  peace.  Agriculture  thrives  anew;  manufactures 
revive ;  commerce  spreads  a  wide  and  fearless  wing ;  all  arts, 
all  improvements,  all  virtues,  flourish.  Despotism  begins,  as 
she  gazes  on  the  scene,  to  relax  her  scowling  brow.  And 
Austria,  though  hesitating  long,  is  convinced  at  length,  and 
enrolls  her  name  among  the  pacificators  of  Christendom.  Rus- 
sia alone,  ignorant,  despotic,  semi-barbarous,  still  keep  aloof, 
but  cannot  long  remain  in  such  a  position.  She  frowns:  but 
she  stands  alone  against  Europe,  against  the  civilized  world. 
What  can  she  do  ?  Brave  universal  contempt  and  abhorrence  ? 
No;  she  too  must  join  the  holy  league;  and,  when  all  Ciirist- 
endom  are  thus  banded  and  basking  in  peace,  pagan  nations 
will  ere-long  follow  their  example,  and  war  be  no  more. 

Blessed  result !  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  chain  of  sup- 
positions either  chimerical  or  absurd ;  for  it  is  only  supposing 
causes  to  produce  their  legitimate  efl^ects.  The  process  is  al- 
ready begun  ;  and,  should  it  continue  in  England  and  America, 
the  result  is  certain.  May  not  the  time  be  near  when  a  con- 
gress of  nations  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a 
benevolent  monomaniac  ?  Is  it  now  morq  improbable  than  was 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  1787,  when  Wilberforce  first 
moved  the  question  in  the  British  Parliament  ?  Yet  that  traflic 
in  human  flesh  was  in  1^01  put  under  the  ban,  and  slavery 
itself  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions  in  1834. 

Will  you  tell  us,  the  practicability  of  entire  abstinence  from 
war  is  mere  theory?  Mere  theory  1  Be  it  so ;  it  is  still  the  theory 
of  the  gospel.  Has  this  theory  never  been  tried  ?  Yes ;  William 
Penn  put  it  to  the  test  in  his  colony.  He  came  without  cannon 
or  sword,  to  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  on  this  continent. 
He  approached  them,  not  as  a  fierce  warrior,  not  as  a  wily 
statesman,  not  as  an  enemy  or  a  stranger,  but  as  a  friend,  as  a 
brother,  as  one  with  them  in  feeling  and  interests.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  they  met  beneath  the  wide-spreading  elm  to 
form  their  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  brotherhood.  No  oath 
ratified  it ;  no  signatures  attested  it ;  no  pen  recorded  it ;  but, 
written  on  the  heart  alone,  the  Indian  rehearsed  it  in  his  wigwam 
to  his  children,  and  resolved  that  the  wampum  of  peace  with 
the  Quaker  should  never  be  broken,  nor  the  tomahawk  ever  be 
dug  np  to  harm  William  Penn,  or  any  of  his  brethren.  Years 
rolled  on  ;  and,  while  New  England  flowed  with  the  blood  of 
tile  red  man  and  the  white  man  shed  in  mutual  slaughter^  the 
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Quaker  in  Peoosjlvtoia,  witboot  a  fcrt,  a  cannon  or  a  sword 
for  bis  defence,  remained  without  nx>le8tatioo  for  more  than  scf- 
enty  years^  until  the  change  of  her  policy  to  war  drew  upon 
her  the  same  outrages  that  kept  the  rest  of  the  land  contnnally 
in  blood  or  alarm.  What  a  contrast  here  to  our  own  war-amit- 
ten,  blood-drenched  commonwealth  I  These  are  facts,  not  men 
theory.  Yet  few  know  any  thing  about  the  difference  between 
these  two  cases.  All  are  familiar  from  childhood  with  the  Indian 
wars  of  New  England ;  but  who  reads  the  history  of  the  peace- 
ful intercourse  in  Pennsylvania  between  the  Indian  and  the 
Quaker?  If  people  would  read  it,  shonld  we  hear  any  raoie 
about  the  principle  of  peace  being  merely  theoretical  ? 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case.  Look  at  the  Quakers  in  Ireland 
during  the  bloody  and  ferocious  iebellk>n  of  1796.  Nearly 
S0,000  in  number,  scattered  in  a  variety  of  places,  exposed 
under  circumstances  the  most  critical  to  the  rage  of  bcvth  parties, 
they  remained,  in  the  midst  of  universal  havoc,  conflagration  and 
death,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  perBon ;  and  that  one,  a 
young  man  who  had  lost  confidence  in  his  peace  principles, 
and  put  on  a  soldier's  uniform  for  his  protection,  was  shot,  not 
as  a  Quaker,  but  as  a  man  of  blood. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  encouraging  drcmuiamei  of  the 
age.  We  neither  despair  nor  droop  at  finding  our  scheme  un- 
popular with  the  multitude.  Such  has  been  the  fete  of  eveiy 
reform ;  and  New  England  herself  can  fomish  illustratknis  of 
this  point.  When  the  youthful  Roger  Williams  stood  up  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  (m  religious  toleration,  and  declared  that 
the  civil  power  should  punish  crime,  but  never  coerce  opinion ; 
that  man  should  be  held  responsible  for  his  fiiith  to  God  alone ; 
that  conscience  is  sacred,  and  not  to  be  fettered  or  impeded  by 
government ;  what  reception  did  he  meet  even  from  the  fathers 
of  our  own  New  England  ?  They  fifowned  upon  him  as  if  he 
were  tainted  with  a  spiritual  leprosy;  The  whole  colony  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment ;  the  press  teemed  with  denunciatk>ns ; 
the  pulpit  hurled  its  anathemas ;  courts,  civil  and  eocleaastical 

Kit  him  under  their  ban,  and  drove  him  into  exile  among  the 
dians  of  Rhode-Island.  A  fearful  ordeal ;  but  could  it  de- 
stroy the  truth  ?  Here  is  encouragement  for  all  pioneers  in  a 
good  cause.  But,  had  Roger  Williams  said,  <^  M^  views  will 
be  unpopular ;  I  cannot  avow  them  without  iocumng  the  dis- 
pleasure of  my  brethren ;  I  shall  get  myself  into  difficulty, 
Tsproacb  and  suffering ;"  what  would  have  become  of  religious 
liberty  even  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  ?    Where  would  have 
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been  hb  own  well-earaed  fame^  and  bis  crown  of  glory  and  of 

We  may,  also,  derive  much  encouragement  from  the  history 
of  this  cause.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Wor- 
cester wrote  his  '<  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  ffar,^^  and 
offered  it  to  several  booksellers  before  he  could  6nd  one  that 
would  take  the  risk  of  publishing  it ;  and  little  did  that  pub- 
lisher dream  it  would  so  soon  be  translated  into  all  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe,  and  circulated  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  This  pioneer  of  the  peace  cause  began  in  the  midst  of 
war,  when  its  power  and  glory  were  in  their  zenith.  Few  ral- 
lied around  him ;  yet  he  went  forward,  amidst  pity,  obloquy 
and  reproach,  slow  and  toilsome,  until  be  saw  his  favorite  cause 
linked  with  the  great  workof  a  worid's  improvement  and  salva- 
tk>n  ;  adopted  by  the  wise  and  good  ;  advocated  by  respectable 
periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  its  interests ;  pleaded  by  most 
of  our  religious  presses ;  espoused  by  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  patriots,  philanthropists  and  Christians ;  societies  niulti- 
plied  in  this  country,  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Switzeriand. 

Various  causes  are  at  work  in  favor  of  peace.  The  thrift  of 
agriculture;  the  rise  of  manufactures ;  the  extension  of  com* 
merce ;  the  wider^  more  frequent,  more  intimate  intercourse  of 
nations ;  the  increase  of  the  numbers  injured  by  war,  and  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace  ;  all  these  are  efficient 
auxiliaries.  War  injures  the  many  for  tbe  gratification  of  the 
few ;  and,  as  this  is  now  coming  to  be  felt,  and  power  is  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  million,  rulers  will  Gnd  it  much  more 
difficult  to  involve  their  subjects  in  war.  Intersected  friths  anfl 
intervening  mountains  will  not  hereafter  be  suffered  to  make 
enemies.  Literature  is  becoming  far  more  pacific.  History,  a 
tissue  of  war,  is  full  of  its  praises ;  but  the  historian  is  now 
beginning  to  search  out  and  do  justice  to  the  real  benefactors  of 
mankind,  the  despised,  reproached,  suffering  pioneers  of  reform 
and  philanthropy.  Poetry,  once  the  prostituted  eulogist  of  war, 
is  beginning  to  chant  a  different  strain ;  and  the  day  is  fast 
coming  when  the  muse  will  strike  her  sweetest  lyre  to  the  praise 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  peace.  Woman,  too,  has  taken 
the  field  against  war;  aud  when  bas  she  failed  in  such  a  work 
of  love?  When  was  she  ever  driven  back  from  her  sortie 
against  such  an  enemy  to  mankind  ? 

Do  you  ask,  what  shall  be  done  ?  We  roust  not  cry  to 
Hercules,  without  putting  our  own  slioulder  to  the  wheel.  We 
should  go  at  once  for  a  Congress  of  nations ;  and  j»etitions  for 
this  object  should  be  poured  into  Congress  from  the  whole 
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country,  until  the  subject  is  taken  up  in  earnest.  The 
same  should  be  done  in  England,  in  France,  in  every  natioo 
where  the  ear  of  government  is  accessible.  The  moral  efiecC, 
whatever  the  result,  must  be  good  in  keeping  the  subject  before 
the  public.  Associations  shoold  be  formed,  and  tracts  printed, 
and  publications  widely  circulated,  and  lectures  sent  abroedi 
and  money  liberally  contributed  for  these  purposes. 

The  age  is  foil  of  encouragements.  The  present  is  always 
struggling  with  the  past.  TiAs  conflict  is  particularly  severe 
on  the  subject  of  war;  but,  however  difficult,  victory  b  ulti- 
roately  certain.  Who  can  bind  the  truth  ?  Who  will  presume 
to  limit  the  capabilities  of  the  soul  ?  What  power  can  cbaio 
down  the  spirit  of  the  age  ?  The  great  may  despise,  and  the 
powerful  may  oppose ;  but  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  and  des- 
potism must  bow  before  the  spirit  of  the  age  ?  Its  watchword 
is  onward  ;  nor  will  its  march  be  stayed  till  humanity,  fieedom 
and  peace  reach  their  goal  in  triumph. 

AGENCIES. 
We  were  obliged  to  exclude  from  our  last  number  repmts  fiooi 
•ur  agents  during  the  past  year,  as  well  aa  much  other  matter;  but 
we  insert  in  this  some  specimens,  to  show  our  readers  what  tlM  lew 
in  our  service  have  been  doing. 

SrrmACTt  fsni  Tm  Rsroftv  or  Est.  0. 0.  VomTOK. 

In  tny  recent  tour  to  the  West,  I  visited  several  battle-fields,  where 
brethren  had  met  in  deadly  strife,  and,  under  the  control  of  violeot 
and  malignant  passions,  hurried  each  other  into  eternity.    Most  of 

«08e  who  were  engaged  in  the  fearful  carnage,  knew  not  why  they 
ugbt,  except  that  they  were  so  commanded,  and  were  taogfat  tint 
persons  of  a  difierent  dress  and  country  were  their  enemies. 

Passing  up  the  Niagara  rirer,  we  had  a  fair  view  of  Queenatown, 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  our  last  war  with  England.  Gen. 
Van  Rensalaer  with  a  thousand  Americans  made  an  attack  upon  the 
British  forces  at  Queenstown.  At  first  the  Americans  were  success- 
ful, but  the  enemy,  receiving  powerful  reinforcements,  rallied,  and 
repulsed  theno.  A  portion  of  our  army,  which  was  on  the  American 
shore,  witnessed  the  horrid  afifray ;  and  when  they  saw  the  dead  and 
the  wounded  brought  back  in  boats,  they  refused  to  pass  over  to  die 
aid  of  their  brethren,  though  uraently  pressed  and  commanded. 
Our  men  engaced  in  the  battle,  did  all  that  was  practicable,  but, 
pushed  by  the  British  bayonet,  they  fled ;  and  many  of  theno,  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  the  low  bank  of  the  river,  plunged  down  a  precipice^ 
where  they  were  dashed  and  torn  in  pieces.    About  700  surrendered. 

Gen.  Brock,  the  British  commander,  was  killed  in  the  action.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  the  Colonial  Legblatnre 
at  an  expense  of  $8000.  But  already  it  is  marred  and  shattered ;  an^ 
unless  repaired  at  great  expense,  it  will  soon  crumble  into  rains. 
While  we  would  honor  the  memory  of  men  who  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
jeoparded  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  still  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  an  inoreasing  knowledge  of  the  Bible  vrill  ooevlace 
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men  that  all  wan  are  wrong;  and,  that  the  period  is  rapidly  hasten- 
ing when  the  monuments  of  battles,  victories  and  blood  shall  have 
perished ;  or  should  some  of  them  survive,  they  will  be  regarded 
only  as  mournful  chronicles  of  the  barbarism  of  former  times. 

Queenstown  is  a  pleasant  agricultural  town;  its  hills  and  plains 
«nd  ravines,  when  1  saw  them,  looked  calm  and  peaceful ;  and  it 
was  melancholy  to  reflect  that  but  a  few  years  since,  its  soil  had 
been  fattened  by  blood  shed  in  malignant,  murderous  strife ;  and  by 
men  whose  origin,  language  and  religion  were  the  same. 

Near  the  falfs  of  Niagara,  on  the  Canada  shore,  is  now  stationed 
a  regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders.  Desertions  are  frequent.  A 
few  months  since,  some  of  these  fellows  tired  of  their  military  bon« 
dage,  attempted,  by  swimming  across  the  Niagara  river,  to  reach  the 
American  shore.  One,  finding  he  was  abont  to  sink,  cried  for  help; 
two,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  turned  back  to  his  rescue  ; 
but  they  could  not  save  him,  and  in  the  effort  the  three  sunk  and 
perished  together. 

One  mile  north  of  Niagara  Falls  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bridg- 
water, or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  the  battle  of  Lunday's  Lane. 
It  commenced  July  25, 1814,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  and  continued  till 
midnight.  The  British  army  was  stationed  upon  a  hill  or  rising 
ground.  At  one  time  in  the  evening  they  were  driven  from  it.  Im 
Uiis  crisis  of  the  engagement,  a  British  reinforcement  was  hastened 
on.  These  with  all  the  ardor  of  fresh  troops  rushed  onward,  and 
poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  army  on  the  hill,  supposing  them  to 
be  Americans.  But  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  contending  forces ;  and  the  new  division  of  the  British  were 
killing  their  own  men.    This  action,  considering  the  numbers  en- 

fageo,  was  exceedingly  bloody ;  on  both  sides  the  loss  was  about 
500,  and  was  nearly  equal.  Great  holes  were  dug  in  the  earth,  and 
the  slain  tumbled  in.  A  ipntleman  who  visited  this  battle-field  ^Ym 
and  twenty  years  after,  said  he  saw  bones  sticking  up  through  the 
soil.  The  Americans,  though  they  obtained  possession  of  the  hill, 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  bloody  spot.  This  section  of 
country  was  especially  the  theatre  of  war. 

Passing  westward,  I  visited  the  city  of  Maumee.  On  the  opposite 
or  southern  side  of  the  river,  was  the  American  fort  Meigs,  at  a  place 
ealled  in  history  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami.  On  the  Northern  side  of 
the  stream  the  British  had  erected  a  fort  A  regiment  of  Kentuckiaue 
were  sent  to  take  the  fort,  and  spike  the  cannon.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy  fled,  and  they  accomplished  their  object  without 
loss.  The  orders  given  to  this  regiment  were,  that,  after  spiking 
the  cannon,  they  should  &11  back  immediately  down  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  boats  would  be  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  the 
American  side.  But  seeing  some  Indians,  these  high-blooded  Ken- 
tuckians  pushed  on  after  them,  regardless  or  forgetful  of  orders. 
They  would  not  leave  the  field  while  an  enemy  was  in  sighL  The 
Indians  fled :  but  the  movement  was  a  lure  to  draw  them  into  cir- 
cumstances of  inextricable  difiiculty.  Soon  the  Indians  turned  upon 
them ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  youthful  regiment  were  cloven 
down.  Courage  availed  not;  they  were  ensnared  and  overpowered, 
and  all  but  30  or  40  fell  by  the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife: 

At  an  earlier  day  a  battle  was  fought  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  present  city  of  Monroe.  Gen.  Winchester  was  invited  to 
spend  a  night  at  the  house  of  a  Frenchman,  three  miles  away  from 
his  command,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    He  accepted  the 
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invitation,  and  spent  the  night  or  a  part  of  it  hi  a  conTivial  entertain- 
ment Early  in  the  morning  hta  army  was  attaclced  by  Cot.  Proctor 
with  his  British  troops  and  Indians.  The  Americans  fought,  but 
they  had  no  leader.  Jn  the  mean  time,  Winchester,  unable  to  cross 
the  river  to  his  men,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  assured,  if  his 
men  surrendered,  that  they  should  be  protected.  He  sent  them  an 
order  to  surrender,  and  they  obeyed.  But  the  pledge  of  the  British 
commander  was  not  kept.  After  the  Americans  surrendered,  the 
savages  fell  upon  them,  ahd  scenes  followed  too  cruel  and  horrid  to 
be  penned  or  pictured.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  were  massacred : 
some  fled  into  a  barn  to  pmtect  thenisekes,  but  the  liarn  was  set 
on  fire.  This  horrid  massacre  sent  mourning  and  lamentation  into 
many  of  the  first  families  of  Kentucky.  Many  of  the  young  men,  it 
is  said,  had  received  a  lil)cral  educHtion,  and  were  the  flower  and 

Eride  of  their  native  State.  But  they  were  slaughtered  aAer  they 
ad  given  up  their  arms ;  and  their  mangled  bodies  lefl  in  the  woods 
and  in  the  prairies  to  freeze  in  winter,  and  putrify  in  summer,  or  to 
be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts.  An  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Monroe  told  me  he  had  seen  human  liones  all  the  wny  from 
Monroe  to  Detroit,  in  what  was  called  ^  Hull's  Trail,**  a  distance  of 
40  miles;  and  that  among  them  he  had  seen  as  many  as  300 rkults. 
Some  months  aAer  the  massacre,  the  American  army  as  they 
passed  through  this  place,  sto|»ped  and  buried  as  many  of  the  decayed 
and  mangled  iKidics  as  they  could  find.  Seven  years  afterwards  on 
a  muster  or  military  day,  the  citizens  of  Monroe  went  out  in  search 
of  bones.  They  hnd  three  large  Iraxes,  each  hohling  twelve  bushels, 
put  into  carts.  They  gathered  bones  which  had  been  bleaching  for 
seven  years,  enough  to  fill  the  boxes.  One  box  was  filled  with 
skulls.  With  due  order  and  seriousness,  these  bones  were  buried 
in  the  common  cemetery. 

Poets  tell  us,  that  the  soldier  fights  for  glory.  And  what  is  his 
glory  ?  Is  it  found  in  the  fact,  that  his  body  is  denied  the  rite  of 
sepulture,  lefl  to  the  action  of  the  heat  by  day,  and  frost  by  night; 
to  summer's  suns,  and  winter's  storms;  or  to  t)e  devoured  by  dogs 
and  wolves  and  ravenous  birds  ?  This  has  been  the  fact  with  many 
American  soldiers.  And  shall  our  rulers,  who  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  expose  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  such  horrors  ?  Who  can  look  back  upon  such  scenes  of 
sufiTuring  and  horror,  without  the  deepest  regret.'  The  history  of 
our  last  war  with  England  and  a  thousand  others,  might  be  written 
in  few  words ;  brother  $Uw  his  hrothaTf  as  Cain  did  in  the  beginning. 

Local  Aokkciss. — ^We  have  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  local 

agents,  settled  pastors,  who  plead  our  cause  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  as  they  have  opportunity,  by  exchanges  and  other  ways, 
without  expense  to  our  Society.  We  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  these  agencies,  by  a  single  specimen  from  one  of  our  devoted 
friends. 

ExTBACTt  FMOM  RCT.  W.  R.  DALlTMrLS*!  RKrOMT. 

I  should  have  made  return  to  you  of  my  doings  before  this,  but 
have  not  found  it  convenient  I  was  requested,  as  you  will 
remember,  to  do  something,  as  opportunity  presented,  for  the  cause 
of  Peace.  1  have  done  a  little,  and  but  a  little.  My  duties  as  pastor 
in  a  new  field  of  labor  have  not  permitted  my  doing  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  da    During  last 
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summer  I  visited  seyeral  places  by  way  of  exchange,  and  at  a  tiwrd 
aernce  lectured  on  the  subject,  and  took  up  a  collection. 

Since  then,  I  have  adopted  a  course  which  1  think  is  better  adapted 
to  the  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject,  at  least  in  this  region  of  the 
country.  The  course  I  speak  of,  is  this :  when  I  exchange  with  a 
brother,  whose  people  I  have  reason  to  conclude  have  not  been  very 
much  enlightened  on  this  subject,  I  preach  a  part  of  the  day,  or  all 
day,  as  I  think  \t  proper,  on  the  subiect  of  peace,  and  say  nothing 
about  a  collection,  any  farther  than  to  state  the  pecuniary  wants  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  to  invite  all  who  feel  disposed,  to 
render  what  assistance  they  may  feel  able. 

I  consider  this  the  most  judicious  course  to  pursue  in  this  part  of 
the  country  at  present,  for  several  reasons.  I  find,  as  a  general 
thing,  there  is  much  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Peace  Society.  Some  persons  are  hardly  aware  that  such 
a  society  exists,  and  are  even  still  more  ignorant  of  what  they  are 
doing,  and  what  they  propose  to  do.  Among  some  I  find  strong 
prejudices,  arising  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  principles  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  of  the  results  to  which  they  will  lead.  They  are 
fearful  that  if  peace  principles  prevail  throughout  this  nation,  and 
other  nations  remain  unaffected  by  them,  the  country  will  be  thrown 
into  a  defenceless  condition,  the  enemy  will  come  in  like  a  flood, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  be  swept  away.  ^ 

Such  erroneous  impressions  must  be  removed  by  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Society  is  founded — the  remedy 
which  it  proposes  for  war  *,  and  by  a  statement  of  &cts  relative  to 
what  is  doing  to  forward  the  same  cause  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
In  our  own.  When  the  public  mind  becomes  enlightened  on  these 
points,  there  will  not  be  so  many  fears  entertained  as  to  the  supposed 
danffer  which  will  arise  from  the  prevalence  of  peace  principles. 

Above  all,  let  the  subject  be  presented  to  a  Christian  community 
as  a  religious  one ;  let  Christ  be  preached  as  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," 
as  well  as  the  **  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,^  &c  Why  is  it  that  the  religious  community  are  so 
alive  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  heathen  of  distant  countries, 
while  they  pay  so  little  attention  to  one  of  the  most  barbarous  cua^ 
toms  of  antiquity,  cherished  in  their  very  midst  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  astonishment,  as  well  as  regret,  that  a  viper  of  such  a  deadly 
character  should  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  a  Christian  community; 
much  more,  that  it  should  be  warmed  and  nourished  in  its  bosom. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  as  I  conceive,  is  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age ;  and  when  the  people 
come  to  understand  its  claims,  then  we  may,  with  better  hopes  of 
success,  call  on  them  to  aid  its  operations.  And  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  then  be  as  willing  to  give  to  this  object  as  to  any  other. 

These  and  some  similar  considerations,  have  induced  me  to  adopt 
the  course  I  have  in  presenting  this  subject  before  the  public  in  this 
vicinity.  After  one  or  two  years,  the  way  wil  1  be  open  for  agents  of  the 
Society  to  apply  for  pecuniary  assistance  with  a  prospect  of  succesa 

A  SDooESTiON  TO  MiNiSTEES. — And  here  I  would  suggest,  through 
you,  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  generally,  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing a  course  similar  to  the  one  I  have  mentioned ;  that  of  mtackmg 
on  this  subject,  instead  of  lecturing,  both  in  their  own  pulpits,  and 
occasionally  on  exchanges  with  their  brethren.  It  is  certainly  a 
subject  well  suited  to  a  gospel  sermon ;  and  the  fiible  furnishes  many 
texts  directly  in  point  (4*)         South  Gardner^  Ma^f  l^  184L 
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MR.  LADD, 

So  mueh  of  our  last  number  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  President,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  amount  of  other  matter  on 
hand,  allow  ourseWes  to  fill  our  pages  with  so  many  of  the  noticef 
of  him  in  the  public  prints,  as  we  desired  and  intended ;  but,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  friends,  we  copy  a  few  specimens,  and  merely 
add  that  we  have  seldom  known  the  loss  of  an  individual  in  private 
life,  so  generally,  so  deeply  lamented.  Every  allusion  to  his  memory 
has  been  in  terms  of  profound  respect  and  deep  regret 

Portsmoulh  /otimol.— Died,  in  this  town,  William  Ladd,  aged  6% 
the  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  Friend  of  Peace.  Mr.  Ladd 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Philanthropists  of  our  age  and  country; 
Bud  his  name  will  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  by  all  the  friends 
of  humanity.  He  was  in  early  life  a  shipmaster,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  highly  esteemed ;  but  for  fifleen  or  twenty  years  past,  having 
declined  all  mercantile  business,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
motion of  various  benevolent  objects,  and  more  especially  to  that  of 
permanent  and  universal  peace.  His  private  character  and  Christian 
deportment  were  well  known  to  the  people  of  this  place,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  beloved ;  and  it  affords  us  a  mournful  satisfaction 
that  his  remains  rest  in  our  midst.  He  died  suddenly,  having  arrived 
in  the  cars  at  half  past  7,  and  dying  before  midnight  He  had  been 
absent  on  a  lecturing  tour  for  six  months,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his 
summer  seat  at  Minot,  Maine.  He  paused  at  the  house  which  was 
the  home  of  his  youth,  and  where  his  lady  hud  boarded  durins  his 
absence;  and  thence  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  mansions  of  rest 
above.  To  him  may  be  applied  in  its  full  force  that  beatitude  of 
the  Saviour, '  Blessed  are  the  peace*makers;  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.' 

Christian  Mirror, — One  trait  of  Mr.  Ladd's  character,  which  we 
have  not  seen  recognized  in  any  published  notice  of  him,  was  pre- 
eminently valuable,  and  distinguished  him  from  most  other  modem 
reformers  with  whom  we  have  happened  to  be  acquainted.  His 
fellow-men  might  oppose  him,  or  neglect  him,  or  treat  his  scheme 
as  Utopian  ;  yet  he  always  kept  Ms  temper.  He  never  dealt  in  anf^ry 
denunciation.  He  was  too  magnanimous  to  resent  either  opposition 
or  indifference.  The  latter,  it  was  much  the  harder  for  him  to  bear; 
and  he  was  often  grieved  by  it,  not  on  personal  accounts,  but  from 
its  aspect  on  the  blessed  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
But  nothing  seemed  to  interrupt  the  perpetual  flow  of  kindness  and 
good-will,  which  characterized  him.  If  there  be  any  exception  to 
this  remark,  it  will  apply  to  only  a  limited  period  of  his  public  life; 
and  that,  we  have  since  been  fully  persuaded,  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  physical,  and  not  a  moral  cause.  A  few  years  since,  he  was 
visited  with  a  powerful  affection  (we  think  it  has  been  regarded  as 
of  the  paralytic  kind)  which  disabled,  for  a  time,  both  mind  and  body, 
and  threatened  permanent  injury  to  both  muscular  snd  mental  action. 
Before  his  entire  recovery  from  this  visitation,  we  remember  to  have 
witnessed  something  like  fretfulness  and  impatience,  particularly 
when  commenting  on  a  labored  argument  against  some  of  his  posi- 
tions, which  appeared  in  several  papers,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
as  distinguished  for  his  learning,  as  for  the  station  which  he  occu- 
pied.   But  ail  this  disappeared  with  the  return  of  his  health,  and  bb 
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WttB  the  Mme  impertarlMible,  {rood-tempered,  kind-hearted,  uncom- 
plttioHig  friend  to  ell  men.    IJf  he  erred  et  all,  it  was  by  an  exceoe 

of  pleasantry. 

But  be  is  gone! — and  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  departure 
were  ordered  in  great  mercy  to  himself^  His  was  an  enviable  death, 
He  was  found  in  hia  Master's  serviee.  His  transition  was  sudden 
from  the  labors  of  earth  to  the  rest  of  heaven.  And  yet  we  can 
hardly  repress  the  feelings  of  melancholy  which  arise,  as  we  reflect^ 
that  we  shall  never  again  be  cheered  by  his  hearty  greetings,  or 
enlivened  and  mode  wiser  by  bis  instructive  conversation. 

London  Ptact  Society. — Mr.  Ladd's  death  had  not  been  announced 
in  London  before  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Society.  *<The 
Rev.  N.  M.  Harry  said,  that  the  Rev.  Baron  Stow  had  communicated 
to  him  a  fact  which  cast  a  gloom  over  his  mind.  William  Ladd, 
the  President  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  had  numbered  his 
days  in  this  world.  He  need  not  detain  the  meeting  by  detailing  the 
history  of  this  apostle  of  pence.  His  writings  would  continue  to  dif* 
fuse  information  on  the  subject,  until  the  whole  world  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  he  had  labored  to  promote  during  his  life.  Under 
the  circumstances,  he  had  formed  the  following  tribute  which  he 
would  present  to  the  meeting: 

**  That  this  meeting  has  learned  with  great  sorrow  through  the 
Rev.  Baron  Stow,  the  delegate  from  the  Peace  Society,  the  mournful 
tidings  that  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  has  terminated  his  earthly  career.  Peaceful  and  laborious 
was  his  course,  great  was  his  usefulness,  and  the  only  considerations 
that  tend  to  alleviate  the  painful  feelings  with  which  this  meeting 
has  received  this  intelligence  are,  the  full  persuasion  that  he  is  gone 
to  that  world  where  all  the  air  is  love  and  all  the  region  pea9e,  and 
that  the  cause  in  which  he  so  diligently  labored  will  live  and  prosper, 
as  it  is  the  cause  of  him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  meeting 
ofTers  its  deepest  sympathy  with  the  American  Peace  Society  in  the 
loss  which  they  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  throughout  the  world 
has  sustained ;  but  with  them  they  rejoice  that  such  a  man  lived, 
and  adorned  their  country  and  their  cause,  assured  that  ages  to  come 
will  refer  to  his  history  with  wonder  and  admiration.'' 

Mr,  LaM$  Bequats, — Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  learn  what 
disposal  our  President  made  of  his  property ;  and,  as  we  have-not 
space  to  quote  in  full  from  his  will,  we  will  just  say,  that,  after  pro* 
Tiding  for  his  widow  an  allowance  of  (GO  a  month  during  her  life^ 
and  bequeathing  about  (2000  to  relatives  and  others,  he  left  the 
remainder  of  his  property  to  our  Society.  We  cannot  now  antici- 
pate how  muck  will  eventually  come  into  our  treasury ;  but  our  friendi 
should  reflect  that  we  can  expect  little,  if  any  thing  at  present 


ECONOMY  OF  WAR. 
We  have  selected  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  reckless  prodi- 
gality of  war.  Partisans  may  charge  such  extravagances  to  the 
wickedness  or  weakness  of  a  particular  administration ;  but  they 
are  in  lact  inseparable  from  war  under  any  administralioD,  and  wuKf 
be  regarded  as  pretty  fair  epecimens  of  its  eooooray. 
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£inN»  OF  Natt  BSPAiRSd— Aa  offieer  of  our  Navy, 
with  the  fiiets  id  the  case,  has  lately  beeo  exposing  in  a  Soathern 
periodical  the  wasteful  expenditures  in  repairing  our  ships  of  war. 
We  shall  not  endorse  his  censures  upon  the  Navy  Commissioners^ 
but  merely  copy  the  substance  of  some  of  his  statements  as  a  sample 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  war-system  squanders  even  in  peace  tho 
hard  earnings  of  the  people. 

"According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution was  built  in  1797,  and  no  evidence  can  be  easily  found  of  any 
repairs  upon  her  from  1812  to  1833,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
when  she  was  first  hauled  up  to  be  repaired  under  the  present 
system.  The  amount  of  ascertained  repairs  upon  her  previous  to 
1^  was  $349,220  67.  In  1835,  she  is  turned  oyer^Jigure  head  and 
all,  completely  repaired  for  sea  service.  In  1836  she  is  again  hauled 
out  for  repairs,  and  the  expense  of  these  two  occasions  exceeds  the 
whole  ascertained  amount  of  previous  repairs  by  $9000. 

The  frigate  Brandy  wine,  of  the  same  class  as  the  Constitution, 
was  built  at  Washington,  and  launched  in  1825;  and  to  this  day  no 
one  knows  what  she  cost  in  the  first  instance.  She  was  had  under 
*  repairs '  the  year  after  she  was  built ;  again  in  1829  and  1830,  at 
N.  York;  again  in  1830,  at  Norfolk;  at  N.York,  in  1834;  at  Norfolk, 
in  1838;  five  times  in  thirteen  year8,at  an  aggregate  costof  $^29,294. 

The  frigate  United  States  was  built  in  1797.  In  1821  the  operations 
of  the  present  system  commenced  upon  her,  and  in  1823,  the  *  repairs' 
had  amounted  to  $229,407  82.  In  1826  they  were  commenced  again 
and  continued  over  to  1832,  at  a  cost  of  $266,723  70.  In  1834 
and  1836  she  again  submits  to  the  operation.  In  1839  she  is  repaired 
at  Boston ;  in  1840  at  N.  York ;  in  1841  at  Norfolk,  where  she  now 
is.    During  20  years,  her  repairs  have  amounted  to  $746,682  07! 

Before  any  appropriation  is  made  for  building  any  ship,  the  Com- 
missioners are  first  called  on  to  see  what  ovght  to  be  the  cost  of  that 
ship;  and  they  reply  by  submitting  estimates.  Thus  the  Ohio, 
which  by  their  estimates  would  cost, '  equipments  and  all,  less  than 
$385,000,'  was  built  at  an  actual  cost,  as  the  JKeport  states,  of  upwards 
of  $654,000 ;  the  Concord,  which  they  estimated  to  cost  not  more 
than  |85,000,  actually  cost  upwards  of  $141,000 ;  and  the  store  ship 
Relief,  a  merchant  built  ship  of  400  tons,  built  in  1836  by  the  Navy 
Board,  oueht  to  have  cost  not  more  than  $40,000,but  she  actually  cost 
upward  of  $98,000 ;  more  than  it  costs  to  build  at  the  private  yards  ia 
N.York,the  most  splendid  packets,  though  nearly  three  times  as  large. 

The  expenditures  have  regularly  gone  beyond  the  appropriations^ 
notwithstanding  the  estimates  have  been  increased,  and  the  appro- 
priations enlarged  from  year  to  year.  In  1833,  half  a  million  was 
asked  for  repairs;  in  1836,  a  million ;  in  1837,  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter; in  1841,  a  million  and  a  half  was  asked,  and  two  millions 
aporopriated ;  yet  the  only  difference  between  the  active  force  of 
18^  and  1841,  is  nindy-hDO  guns. 

The  Navy  Board  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty-five 
vears.  During  that  time  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Navy.    Since  1831  three  millions  and  a 

guarter  of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  Navy  Yard  improvements, 
y  the  direction  of  the  Board ;  but  in  what  sums,  upon  what  objects, 
where,  and  in  what  proportions,  this  Report  informs  the  Senate  that 
the  Commissioners  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,** 
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ExFSNSEB  or  THK  Flokisa  WAiL-^^'Maoy  stories,"  says  a  letter 
from  Florida  in  one  of  our  public  prints,  **  have  been  toUJ  in  re^rard 
to  the  prodigality  and  waste  which  have  been  exhibited  in  conduct- 
ing this  contest,  and  some  have  undoubtedly  suppoKed  that  such 
accounts  were  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  the  tnUh  is, 
more  surprising  than  any  fiction  likely  to  be  ioveoted  by  any  reasona- 
ble man.    The  Florida  Herald  says : 

'The  cost  of  the  provisions  and  forage  for  the  troops  of  the  regular 
army,  this  t^inler,  when  delivered  to  the  soldiers,  is  $1,049,400.  We 
estimate  the  number  of  Indians  remaining  in  the  territory,  at  3000. 
And  the  warriors,  not  exceeding  600;  tlie  expense  of  eataliles  coii« 
sume«l  in  or.e  wiuter  in  tlie  attempt  to  catch  the  said  warriors,  is  ^ 
$1,749  per  head.  Saying  nothing  of  sugar,  coffee,  potatoes,  pickled 
onions,  sour  krout,  aud  such  luxuries,  the  biacuit  and  pork  consumed 
by  the  regular  army,  this  winter,  will  weigh  seven titnu  more  ikon  alu 
THB  Ikdiaiis — men,  women,  and  children,  remaining  in  Florida!' 

It  may  be  added,  that  every  Indian  warrior  killeil  or  captured 
since  the  war  commenced,  has  probably  cost  the  United  Statee 
$40,000!    This  may  be  considered  as  exUrmmiUing  at  a  dear  rate," 

Wht  the  Florida  War  continues  so  long. — Our  readers  may 
all  have  wondered  that  a  handful  of  Indians  in  Florida  sliould  have 
held  out  so  long  against  the  whole  force  of  the  United  States ;  bat 
the  truth  is,  that  the  war  has  been  protracted  for  years  by  the  clan- 
destine agency  of  contractors  and  others  interested  in  itscontinuanceb 
They  have  actually  furnished  the  Indians  with  the  means  of  prolongs 
iog  the  contest,  and  instigated  them  to  do  soi 

We  give  brief  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  fbom  Florida,  showing 
how  this  nefarious  war  has  been  managed: 

*You  have  undoubtedly  learned  t^iat  tlie  government  appointed 
an  agent  to  go  out  and  treai  with  the  Indians,  and  that  the  iiidividuid 
selected,  was  the  noted  sai^dimnU  Otneral  Brown,  who  figured  as  m 
leader  of  the  patriots  in  Canada,  and  fied  to  this  territory,  where  he 
has  conducted  a  partisan  newspaper.  The  appointment  occasioneij^ 
great  surprise,  as  well  as  dissatisfiiction  here,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  Oetural  had  been  out  on  his  mission,  and  waited  on 
General  Armistead,  the  comman<ler-in-chief,  who,  it  is  said»  forbid 
bis  having  any  thing  to  say  to  tlie  Indians,  aud  be  has  returned  home. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  undoubted ly*true,  i^at  the  Indians 
have  been  furnished  with  rifles  recently  by  our  own  government; 
and  but  for  the  supplies  they  have  from  time  to  time  received,  never 
would  have  been  able  to  continue  the  contest!  I  do  not  know  that 
these  facts  can  be  proved,  but  nobody  doubts  their  existence  here. 

The  war  may  last  twenty  years  longer,  unless  more  efficient 
measures  are  taken  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  great  obstacle  to  its 
termination  is,  that  so  many  are  deeply  interested  in  its  continuance. 
Large  numbers  are  making  fortunes,  some  princely  fortunes,  by  the 
war,  and  would  deprecate  the  return  of  peace,  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  them.  These  persons  are  not,  in  general, 
the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  sincerely  wish  for  peace,  but  they  are 
that  class  of  men,  who,  as  contractors  and  ofificial  agents,  have  their 
hands  in  Uncle  Sam's  pocket.  It  is  such  men  who  influence  the 
movements  here  to  a  great  extent ;  and  while  they  do  so,  the  war  will 
be  continBed  as  long  as  possible.'^ 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  letters  deserved  an  earlier  insertion,  but  could  not 
find  a  place.  The  one  to  our  late  President,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
written  only  two  days  before  his  death.  We  have  other  letters  that 
never  reached  him ;  but  we  have  not  at  present  room  for  them. 

LsTTBB  rmoM  Rev.  N.  M.  Hak&t  to  Rxt.  Obo.  C.  Bbckwith. 

Tfanrlow  Place,  Hackney  Head,  London,  March  8S,  1841. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — ^You  will  see  by  our  next  Herald  what  we 
have  been  doing  lately.  We  have  made  a  special  effort  to  do  some- 
thing to  promote  our  great  oliject  in  France.  I  am  not  without  my 
hopes,  that  the  efibrt  will  be  attended  with  good  success.  My  own 
hands  are  so  full  with  the  duties  of  rather  a  large  pastoral  charge, 
with  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  many  of  our  religious  societies,  with  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  with  editing  the  Herald,  that 
I  really  have  no  time  for  corresponding  with  frienda  The  want  of 
time  to  write  to  you  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  has  hitherto 
prevented  me,  and  a  reluctance  in  sending  any  thing  to  you.  It  is 
so  with  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Ladd.  I  foar  he  is  oifonded  with  me, 
and  indeed  he  has  just  cause  for  it ;  but  if  he  knew  my  circumstances^ 
and  my  feelings,  he  would  pity  me.  I  do  love  him  very  much.  I 
I  love  to  hear  his  name,  and  love  to  see  his  hand- writing.  We  re- 
ceived a  most  interesting  letter  from  the  good  man  very  lately.  The 
sentiments  of  a  philosopher,  the  purposes  of  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian  are  seen  delightfully  blended  in  that  letter. 
The  perusal  of  it  made  me  quite  ashamed  of  mysel£  O  that  I  had 
been  half  so  zealous  in  this  great  cause.  I  have,  however,  at  length 
made  a  beginning  in  public  Last  week  I  went  into  the  counti^ 
and  delivered  three  lectures  with  comfort  to  my  own  heart,  and,  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  with  advantage  to  the  cause,  if  the  spirit  of 
liberality  on  its  behalf,  and  profession  of  conversion  to  its  principles 
be  a  proof  of  it  I  think  sometimes,  that  if  Providence  indicated 
clearly  the  will  of  our  Master,  and  directed  plainly  my  duty  that 
way,  I  could  give  up  life  to  this  cause ;  but  at  present  my  path  of 
duty  is  very  evident.  However,  it  is  my  full  intention  to  devote  a 
good  part  of  my  time  now  to  public  lecturing  on  this  subject. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  present  position  of  England,  which 
call  aloud  for  the  friends  of  Peace  to  bestir  themselves-^e  unhappy 
disturbances  in  the  East,  the  ticklish  character  of  our  relations  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
thinking  peopl^  to  pay  attention  to  the  scriptural  nature  of  war  and 
FEACE.  What  a  dreadful  thing  would  war  between  the  United 
States  and  England  be  just  now ;  people  so  nearly  related  by  blood, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  professing  the  same  religion ;  having 
co-operated  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world ;  and  as  Christians 
having  by  deputations  saluted  each  other  on  the  most  firiendly  terms, 
terms  of  holv  fellowship  and  love.  How  could  Christians  bear  the 
thought  to  shed  one  another's  blood !  How  would  the  converts  to 
the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  sons  in  Pagan  lands  mourn!  How  would  devils  triumph! 
How  would  angels  weep !  Mav  Heaven  in  boundless  mercy  avert 
such  a  dreadful  calamity.  Oh !  let  the  Christians  of  America  and 
England  approach  the  same  throne,  and  cry  mightily  to  God,  as  the 
God  of  Peace,  to  preserve  inviolate  our  friendly  relations.  1  am 
happy  to  find  the  message  of  President  Harrison  so  pacific ;  but  dis- 
appointed because  a  special  delegation  is  not  appointed  to  oonM 
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to  this  country,  as  was  anDounced.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  Hon. 
Baniel  Webster  woold  have  been  appointed.  Bat  God  reignethi 
and  let  the  earth  rejoice,  and  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad. 

Lbttsb  fsok  Rbt.  N.  M.  HiLBsr,  S^o.  Lomo.  Pbaci  Soo.  to  tub  lax*  Wm.  Laod. 

Tkarlow  Flac«,  Hackney  Head,  London,  April  6, 1841. 

Mt  Deab  Sir, — Your  last  letter  to  Mr.  Brocit way  affected  me  very 
much.    I  was  struck  with  the  sentiments  it  contained,  and  with  the 

Spirit  it  breathed.  And  you  will  perceive,  I  have  put  all  in  the  Her- 
d,  a  parcel  of  which  are  either  sent  to  you,  or  soon  will  be  sent, 
and  with  them  a  parcel  for  the  Cambridge  University,  a  present  from 
myself  to  that  distinguished  seat  of  learning.  Should  you  happen 
to  be  at  Boston  about  the  time  of  their  arrival,  I  should  like  you  to 
present  them ;  if  not,  Mr.  Beckwith.  The  jprofessors  of  that  Univer- 
sity, many  of  them,  I  perceive,  are  very  decided  Peace  advocates. 

I  hope  oy  this  time,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  restored  to  health.  I  feel 
anxious  for  the  prolongation  of  your  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
of  peace,  not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the  world.  I  trust 
that  you  will  spare  yourself  in  labors.  Do  not  be  so  incessant  in  the 
harness,  nor  take  such  long  journeys  without  seasonable  rest  "  Do 
thyself  no  harm,"  is  the  language  of  inspiration. 

Boused  by  your  last  letter,  I  determined  to  commence  public  labors 
in  good  earnest  I  have  therefore  made  a  beginning,  and  with  better 
success  than  I  feared.  I  must  say,  that  for  mv  own  part,  I  enjoyed 
the  exercise,  and  I  ought  to  feel  encouraged  by  the  mamfest  sympathy 
I  had  from  the  public  I  receive  many  invitations  to  go  to  lecture  on 
peace  now,  and  I  intend  to  devote  my  journey  ings  into  the  country 
almost  entirely  to  missions  of  peace.  I  hope  during  this  month  to 
lecture  at  Lewes,  a  town  in  Sussex,  where  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the 
largest  dissenting  churches  is  open  to  me  for  the  subject  of  peace,and 
where  we  intend  to  have  a  public  meeting  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  meeting  for  discussion,  I  hope,  will  oe  in  the  Town  Hall,  or  in 
some  public  room.    Thence  I  expect  to  go  to  Brighton  and  Hastings. 

In  the  summer,  should  I  be  spared  with  health  and  strength,  I 
purpose  making  a  journey  into  Scotland,  where  a  gentleman  lives 
who  has  given  me  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  come  as  a  messenger 
of  peace.  This  gentleman  was  born  in  India,  came  to  this  country, 
and  was  converted.  He  felt  for  the  Hindoos,  his  own  mother  being 
one  of  that  race.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Christianitv,  addressed  to 
them ;  and,  before  he  finished  it,  he  felt  that  he  had  said  things  at 
the  beginning  of  this  work  rather  in  defence  of  war,  which  he  must 
repudiate.  He  wrote  an  appendix,  in  which  he  condemns  all  war, 
and  shows  that  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  Christianity.  All  this  took 
place  before  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  Peace  Society.  Some 
time  ago  he  wrote  to  our  Society,  to  ask  if  we  had  seen  the  charges 
which  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth  had  brought  against  our  Society, 
and  whedier  he  had  been  answered.  I  was  directed  to  answer  his 
letter,  and  in  doing  so,  sent  him  the  Herald,  which  contained  my 
answer  to  Mr.  Bickersteth.    This  opened  a  correspondence  between 


clearly  directed  me,  devote  my  whole  time  to  their  propai 
take  my  stand  upon  "  the  inviolability  of  human  life."  I  believe  that 
God  never  has  delegated  to  man  the  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  his 
fellow-man,  the  Jewish  code  not  excepted ;  for  under  that,  the  judges 
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or  kings  were  the  vicef^retitt  of  the  Almlghiyt  and  the  eauMo^  or 
crimes  for  which  capital  puDishmeDt  was  inflicted  were  clearlj  de- 
fined. They  were  not  to  enact  laws  themselves  on  this  matter,  aiMl 
they  were,  it  must  be  remarked,  an  infallible  tribunal. 

Two  distressing  cases  have  just  occurred.  Two  unfortunate  men 
have  suffered  this  extreme  penalty,  one  charged  with  having  attempted 
to  murder,  the  other  with  having  committed  a  murder.  Both  of  tnem 
to  the  last  moment,  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn,  persisted 
in  declaring  their  innocency.  And  I  fear  they  were  so  too.  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  they  could,  in  the  way  and  in  the  sfurit  with 
which  they  are  represented  to  have  denied  their  guilt,  have  done  it,  if 
they  really  were  guilty. 

Cause  of  Psack  at  the  West. — ^Mormons. — A  peace  society  was 
organized,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  Mission  Institute,  Qui ney.  III.  and 
from  a  recent  letter  of  their  Secretary,  we  give  the  following  items : 

We  have  done  but  little  here  in  the  peace  cause  for  the  last  six 
or  ten  months.  Other  matters  and  **  great  questions  of  the  day,* 
have  necessarily  engrossed  our  attention.  But  we  have  not  lost  oor 
interest  in  the  important  cause  of  peace.  It  lies  near  our  hearts ;  it 
is  incorporated  in  our  religion ;  and  we  have  done  some  little,  and 
intend  very  soon  to  make  some  special  efforts.  Much  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  far  West,  especially  in  Illinois,  just  now. 

The  Mormons  are  here ; — and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  hers 
to  state  in  a  word,  a  few  simple  facts  ^specting  the  war  aspect  of 
the  Mormons.  Vou  know  they  were  driven  from  Missouri  ovee 
here.  They  tarried  about  Quiney  for  some  time,  and  were  migbrf 
pests ;  but  they  have  left  us,  and  are  now  up  in  Nauvoo,  a  town  m 
their  own  building  and  naming,  about  45  miles  north.  Nauvoo  is 
to  be  the  great  ^  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,"  the  place  of  general 
resort  or  focus.  Now  about  d(XX)  there !  Our  Legislature  has  granted 
them  a  city  charter,  and  a  "  legion,"  with  800  "  arms  " !!  They  have 
already  there  600  arms  (big  guns,  muskets,  swords,  &c.  &c)  and 
expect  more  soon.  They  have  frequent  military  training  and  parade* 
Jo  Smith  is  placed  at  the  head  of  command  in  the  army,  and  Bennett 
next,  then  Rigden,  &c.  On  the  6th  of  this  month,  they  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  their  great  Temple.  On  the  occasion  about  3000  of  thesa 
were  dressed  in  their  '^  military  uniform  ;**  great  parade !  War-miirie 
and  firing  of  guns  all  through  the  day,  and  especially  at  the  time  ef 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. — What  a  scene  for  the  commencing 
of  a  Christian  Temple !  The  spirit  and  influence  it  exerts  all  arouna 
here,  trouble  us.  — . 
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WAR  nfOONSISTENT  WITH  THE  QOUtL. 

The  spirit  that  breathes  in  Christianity  leaves  no  qiiestfdn 
in  the  considerate  mind  concerning  its  design.  Did  it  sanctkn 
war  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  afid  to  affifm 
its  superior  excellency,  since  the  bare  fact  of  such  a  sanction 
would  involve  the  encouragement  of  the  worst  of  human  pas* 
sions.  But  its  controlling  spirit  defies  such  a  suspicion,  inas* 
much  as  it  inculcates  and  promotes  a  temper  of  mind,  a  toffe 
of  character,  invariably  meek  and  gentle.  It  was  itself 
ushered  into  the  worid  amidst  the  joyous  prognostics  of  its 
certain  effects,  when  angels  sang,  "  Peace  on  earth ;  good* 
will  towards  men.''  And  our  Lord,  in  describing  tbie  states 
niost  congenial  with  the  religion  he  was  about  to  establish, 
includes  among  them  the  peace-makers,  ''for  tbey  shall -be 
called  the  children  of  God." 

The  ultimate  tendency  of  this  spirit  is,  to  render  actual  the 
glowing  representations  of  ancient  prophecy,  which,  indeed, 
were  delivered  by  an  inspiration  infallibly  certain  of  iiiture 
events.  But  these  happy  times  are  manifestly  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  which,  acquiring  a  com- 
mand now  scarcely  conceivable,  shall  then  determine  the  tone 
and  character  of  nations.  "  The  wolf,  also,  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the 
ealf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  litde 
child  shall  lead  them.  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pnmmg-hooks;  nation 
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shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more."* 

If  such  shall  be  the  result  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  is  it 
to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  scenes  of  universal  peace 
are  to  be  realized  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  war^  Or  that  a 
system  which  sanctions  them  can  aim  at  promoting  peace? 
Can  it  be  thought  that  extremes  so  distant  belong  to  one  sys- 
tem, and  that  system  purely  divine  ?  The  spirit  of  war  never 
yet  had  the  hardihood  to  boast  such  an  original,  nor  ever  yet 
has  ventured  to  claim  kindred  with  the  skies.  Founded  on  the 
worst  passions  of  our  fallen  nature,  it  admits  no  sympathy  with 
the  system  that  restores  it ;  but,  conscious  that  it  opposes  its 
every  appearance,  it  seeks  shelter  in  the  shade  of  past  dispen- 
sations, or  in  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  expediency. 

But  war  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  spirit,  than  it  is  to  the 
positive  injunctions  of  Christianity.  The  precepts  of  Christ 
bear  most  directly  on  the  practice  of  war;  they  involve  its 
utter  condemnation  by  inculcating  incompatible  virtues.  These 
virtues,  wherever  exercised,  render  war  absolutely  impossible; 
since  their  practice  forbids  to  injure  even  an  avowed  enemy. 
The  spirit  of  war  is  the  infliction  of  injury  from  which  the 
virtues  of  the  gospel  instinctively  revolt:  one  proceeds  to  the 
destruction  of  the  foe,  but  the  other  to  do  him  good.  "If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  for  io 
so  doing  thou  shall  heap  coals  of  6re  upon  his  head.'^f  "  1 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  yoa, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  you  and  persecute  you."J  If  these  tender  and  lovely 
virtues  are  to  prevail,  then  war  will  cease  to  be,  for  they  sap 
its  very  foundation.  They  disarm  us  of  weapons  by  destroy- 
ing our  enmity ;  they  suppress  revenge  by  the  exercise  of 
compassion ;  and  they  enjoin  a  blessing  where  the  pride  of 
man  would  pronounce  a  curse. 

That  war  is  essentially  opposed  to  Christianity,  is  evident 
enough  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  proved  consistent,  until  this  holy 
religion  shallibe  subverted,  both  in  its  character  and  aim.  Did 
it  sanction  the  dominion  of  the  common  but  depraved  passions 
of  our  nature;  did  its  power  exist  but  in  a  creed,  and  not  in 
principles ;  did  it  permit  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  a  national  expediency  ;  or,  in  a  word, 
did  it  permit  in  nations  what  it  condemns  in  men,  then,  indeed, 
there  might  be  a  congeniality  between  itself  and  a  reckless 
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prodigality  of  human  life.  Until  then,  however,  the  fact  b 
obvious  as  the  light  of  heaven,  that  war  is  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity  in  all  respects ;-— to  its  purpose,  its  principles,  its  spirit, 
and  its  laws ;  and  that  there  ever  will  remain  an  incompatibil- 
ity  between  the  two,  since  the  6rst  principles  of  the  one  con- 
demn the  earliest  causes  of  the  other. 

Expediency  has  ever  attempted  to  set  aside  these  laws  from 
the  conduct  of  nations,  by  pleading  '^  that  exceptions  to  general 
laws  must  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  nations,  or  the  public 
safety  would  be  endangered."  This  has  been  used  as  a  defence 
of  war ;  because  it  is  thought,  that  unless  nations  resort  to  its 
practice  they  could  not  be  great  or  influential,  and  in  some  cases 
could  not  even  be  safe.  But  such  an  assumption  is  evidently 
erroneous,  for  the  laws  of  Christianity  admit  of  no  exception  in 
favor  of  any  supposed  necessity;  for  there  never  can  arise  the 
necessity  of  doing  wrong.  The  laws  of  Heaven  are  of  univer- 
sal force,  enjoining  obedience  upon  nations  as  well  as  upon  indi- 
viduals; and,  since  Christianity  is  the  more  full  development 
of  those  laws  by  divine  authority,  it  is  rebellion  against  that 
authority  to  set  aside  its  edicts  upon  the  plea  of  any  conceivable 
necessity,  or  of  seeking  national  greatness  or  security.  Tbey 
are  truly  great  who  bow  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  they 
are  safe  whom  he  protects ;  but,  if  disobedience  to  his  laws  is 
supposed  to  be  justifled  by  the  love  of  greatness,  or  the  fear  of 
danger,  then  we  renounce  our  allegiance  to  the  Great  God, 
and^  in  effect,  declare  that  it  is  an  evil  to  obey  bis  commands. 
Can  a  course  so  absurd  be  seriously  maintained  ?  Must  a  roan 
be  bound  to  obey,  where  a  nation  may  disobey  ?  Are  com- 
munities exempt,  where  individuals  are  commanded  ?  If  they 
assert  that  nations  are  excepted  by  the  laws  of  expediency,  let 
them  produce  their  authority  for  the  exception. 

In  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  that  people  possessed  this  authority 
in  the  special  appointments  of  God,  from  whom  in  all  their 
proceedings  they  received  their  commission.  In  that  dark  and 
typical  dispensation,  the  Most  High  exercised  his  undoubted 
prerogative  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  punished  ungodly 
nations  by  overwhelming  calamities  or  by  extirpating  wars. 
That  he  possessed  this  prerogative,  and  the  right  to  its  exercise 
by  such  instruments  as  he  saw  fit  to  employ,  must  be  admitted, 
except  we  would  disown  his  divine  sovereignty  ;  but  the  exer- 
cise of  this  divine  prerogative  is  no  precedent  for  human  con- 
duct apart  from  an  express  commission.  He  who  gives  life, 
certainly  possesses  the  right  to  take  it  away;  and,  if  he  is 
pleased,  in  accomplishing  bis  purposes,  to  employ  human 
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means  in  the  abape  of  appointed  wars,  he  does  but  make  a 
selectioD  of  ooe  class  among  many  that  are  wholly  at  his  dis- 
posal. But»  because  the  Divine  Being  once  appointed  wars 
to  accomplish  his  purposes^  that  man  should  deem  hiniself  at 
liberty  to  appoint  and  practise  them  toO)  is  an  assumption  as 
unwarrantable  as  it  is  profane.  Are  Grod  and  man  upon  an 
equality?  Does  man  resume  his  own.  when  he  takes  away 
lim  ?  The  disposal  of  life  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God ;  and 
human  interferBBGe  is  not  permittedi  except  by  an  espreas 
eoauabsion  from  abo?e»  This  commissioo  was  granted  to  the 
Jbws^  and  this  alone  constituted  the  sanctxHi  of  their  wan* 
They  were  commanded  to  slay  with  the  sword,  and  otherwise 
to.punbh  the  idolatrous,  nations  around  them :  but  it  is  remark- 
able, as  a  fact,  in  their  history,  that  in  all  their  wars  tliey  wen 
expected:  to  seek  counsel  of  the  Lord,  since  he  only  could  give 
them.lheir  commission.  Without  it,  even  their  wais  were  not 
sanotion^d ;  so  far  from  it,  that  they  frequently  produced  their 
greatest  distresses,  and  thus  they  were  taught  that  God  alone 
oould  dictate  in  the  punishment  of  the  world. 

The  first  dispensatk)o  was,  in  truth,  a  partial  system  of  gov^ 
emraent  of,  temporary  duration,  serving  as  an  illustration  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  and  was.  intended  to  curb  the  evils 
which  a^  better  system  only  could  remoFC.  To  cure  the  vices 
of  the.  nations,  it  required  a  perfect  code  of  laws,  and  a  periect 
ode  of  morals;  but  these  it  was  reseryed  for  Christianity  to 
develop  to  the  world.  To  this,  the  former  dispensation  served 
but  as  an  introduction  ;  and  when  Christianity  appeared*  then 
the  partial  system  withdrew,  having  accomplished^  its  purpose^ 
leaving  the  government  of  the  world  to  a  new  legislator,  who, 
bnnging  life  and  immortality  to  light,  promulgated  new  laws 
with  more  elevated  principles  of  action.  It  involves  a  fallacy 
most  serious,  therefore,  in  national  polity,  to  seek  a  sanction  for 
war  in  the  proceedings  of  that  former  dispensation ;  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  have  not  the  same  commission,  and,  on  the 
otlier,  we  possess,  a  better  guide.  War  now  ia  at  variance  with 
botk.  dispensations ;  for  plainly  it  wants  the  commission  of  the 
one,  and  as<  plainly  it  possesses,  not  the  sanction  of  the  other. 

Ta  appeal  to  the  old  dispensation  for  rules  of  conduct  in  off 
sespects,  is  virtually  to  abrogate  Christianity,  and.  to  pronounce 
it  B»  insufficient  guide  in  human  affiues,  than  which  nothing 
oan  be  more  preposterous  and  unjustifiable.  Whatever  was  m 
permanent  utility  in  the  first,  is  incorporated  in  the  new  eooo*> 
omy,  and  combines  to  form,  in  that  connection,  the  only  recog* 
maedl  guide  to  the  world.    But  whatever  is  not  thus  iacor> 
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porated  or  recognised,  is  of  no  authority  either  as  a  law  or  a 
precedent  for  present  conduct.  The  moral  law,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  6rst  dispensation,  is  fulfilled  and  enforced  in 
the  economy  of  the  gospel ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, many  of  which  being  topical,  were,  with  the  proceed- 
iDgs  of  the  Jews  in  their  national  afiatrs,  abrogated  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,  as  not  congenial  with  his  better  and  more 
perfect  institutes*  Among  the  enactments  thus  rejected,  will 
be  found  those  which  sanctioned  retaliation  in  case  of  ofiences ; 
and  it  is  very  singular,  that  the  advocates  of  war  should  plead 
in  their  defence  a  principle  which,  though  introduced  by  Moses, 
has  been  specially  repealed  by  Christ.  Retaliation,  which  b 
one  of  the  admitted  grounds  of  defensive  war,  was  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  Moses.  ''  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but  life 
shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand, 
foot  ibr  foot/'*  The  conduct  thus  sanctioned,  is  precisely  that 
which,  prior  to  the  dictates  of  Christ,  appeared  just  and  equal ; 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  assuming  the  name  of 
natural  justice,  is  strongly  affirmed  to  be  necessary  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  states,  Montesquieu,  that  admitted  master  of  law, 
argues  thus :  <<  In  the  case  of  natural  defence  1  have  a  right  to 
kiU,  becaiise  my  life  is,  in  respect  to  me,  wliat  the  life  of  my 
antagonist  is  to  him.  In  the  same  manner  a  state  wages  war, 
because  its  preservation  is  equally  just  with  that  of  any  other 
state.''!  Similar  arguments  are  urged  by  Paley  in  his  roliticid 
Philosophy,  and  by  Woolaston  in  his  Religion  of  Nature ;  and 
it  b  very  observable  how  exceedingly  uniform  are  deistical 
and  semi-christian  conclusions  on  this  subject ;  for  the  man  that 
despises,  and  he  who  simply  neglects^  the  Cliristiao  system, 
alike  proceed  to  the  same  result* 

In  the  above  quotations,  the  French  author  and  the  precepts 
of  Moses  appear  to  agree ;  but  to  Christian  nations  neither  b 
an  authority,  since  the  retaliating  principle  is  repealed  by  one 
greater  than  both.  '*  But  1  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resbt  not 
evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also."j:  If  the  principle  of  natural  justice 
only  ii  an  admitted  guide,  then  war  may  be  met  by  war,  and 
the  weapons  of  fierce  defence  may  decorate  the  persons  of 
Chriitian  combatants ;  but,  if  the  authority  of  Christ  is  to  pre- 
vail, if  the  laws  of  the  new  economy  are  to  regulate  men,  then 
the  bloody  weapon  must  repose  io  its  scabtMird,  and  nations 
for  ever  forget  the  art  of  war. 
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CHRIST'S   INSTRUCTIONS   CONCERNING  THE   TWO   SWORDS. 

We  noticed  long  ago  the  work  of  Prof.  Ripley  on  the  Gospels,  but 
had  DO  space  for  extracts  on  the  vexed  passages  (Matt  S6:  53—54. 
Luke  22:  33 — 38,  49—51.)  relating  to  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  in 
defence  of  himself  and  his  disciples.  Our  author's  remarks  are  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject,  and  elucidate  In  iew  words 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  our  Saviour. 

**  He  that  hath  no  stoord,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one.  Severe 
ealamities  and  trials  awaited  them  in  hid  service;  and  it  became  them 
to  be  making  calculations  to  meet  much  hard^hip  and  ill-treatment. 
They  ought  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  with  dit^tresses,  just  as  a 
man  going  on  a  journey,  ought  to  provide  himself  with  a  purse,  and 
with  provisions,  and  just  as  a  man,  expecting  to  go  amons  deadly  foes, 
would  procure  himself  a  weapon  of  delenf:e.  They  ougw  to  be  armed 
at  all  points;  for  dangers  were  now  about  to  thicken  around  them. 
'You  are  going  to  encounter  enemiet*;  diHiculiies  will  attend  every 
step  of  your  progress,  and  you  must  he  prepared  accordingly.  Make 
all  necessary  preparations, — become  thoroughly  prepared,  prepared 
to  encounter  enemies :  not,  lUerally,  buy  a  sword ;  but,  as  a  man  armed 
with  a  sword  is  prepared  to  encounter  enemies,  so  be  you  prepared  to 
encounter  enemies.' — The  troubles  which  would  mark  their  future 
course,  were  now  about  to  begin ;  and  iliey  ought  to  be  coming  them- 
selves for  the  conflict.    The  language  is  figurative,  &c 

38  V.  Here  are  tivo  swords.  The  disciples  did  not  understand  Jesus; 
they  thought  he  was  speaking  of  real  swords.  Possibly  they  were  in  so 
agitated  a  state  of  mind  as  scarcely  to  consider  what  he  meant;  and 
they  hastily  replied,  that  they  had  among  them  two  swords.  But  after 
all  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  bim,and  their  knowing  how 
uniformly  mild  and  peaceable  was  his  character,  and  how  abundant 
was  his  use  of  figurative  language,  they  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have 
instantly  perceived  that  he  did  not  advise  them  to  purchase  a  sword, 
lileraUy  speaking.  It  is  enough.  This  was  an  expression  used  among 
the  Hebrews, — when  a  perhon  wisheil  to  bhow  disapprobation.  Itis 
as  if  Jesus  hud  said,  Ao  more  on  this  subject ;  cease.  The  same  phraae 
in  reality  occurs  in  Deut.  3:  26,  (Let  it  suffice  thee;  speak  no  more, 
&C.)  where  its  meaning  is  obvious. — Shall  ufe  smUef  &c.  They 
recollected  probably,  but  wholly  misapprehended  what  Jesus  baa 
said  in  v.  36. — Sttfftr  ye  thus  far.  Our  Lord  conveyed  a  strong  rebuke 
to  Peter  who  had  violently  used  the  sword.  His  language  might  be 
thus  expressed :  Desist  ye ;  thus  far  is  already  too  much,— proceed  no 
further  with  the  svoord;  put  it  up. 


How  War  begins. — *It  is  very  like  the  quarrels  of  children.  I 
recollect  well  when,  the  great  boys  used  to  set  the  little  ones  to 
fighting,  that  they  mi^ht  enjoy  the  fun.  It  was  necessary  only  to 
put  a  chip  on  one  boy's  head,  and  dare  the  other  to  knock  it  ofil  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  Off  goes  the  chip,  and  down  comes  the 
blow;  and  now  the  little  heroes  maul  each  other,  and  pull  hair,  to 
the  great  delight  of  mischief-loving  spectators.' 
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WAR  ITEM9. 


What  is  oatncd  bt  War. — The  war  in  Algiers  is  still  waged  be- 
tweeu  the  Ariths  and  the  French  ;  and  it  is*  a  barbarous  and  sangtiiQ- 
ary  war.  Murshul  Vallee  informs  his  government  in  some  of  bis  late 
despatches,  tliat  **all  the  Kubyles  who  attempted  to  oppose  bis 
march  were  slain,  their  wives  and  children  made  prisoners,  their 
crops  utterly  .destroyed,  their  houses  l)uriied  to  the  ground,  and  all 
their  cattle  driven  away  or  butchered  on  the  spot;*'  leaving  the 
country  through  which  they  passed,  a  sterile  wilderness!  And  this 
IB  the  boasted  civilized  system  of  warfare  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  estiaiated  that  the  French  have  already  lost 
ten  thousand  valuable  troops  in  their  war  with  the  Arabs  in  the 
vicinity  of  Algiers.  They  have  also  expended  an  almost  countless 
amount  of  treasure;  and  all  without  any  beneficial  result.  The 
enemy  is  more  exasperated,  and  as  powerful  and  annoying  as 
ever. 

War  raged  in  Europe  almost  without  intermission  from  the  year 
1790  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  sacrifice  of  human 
life  was  consequently  immense ;  and  tracts  of  country  of  miles  in 
extent,  were  literally  inundated  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  These 
wars  increased  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  £800,000,000,  and  of  Austria  to  nearly  2,000,000,000  florins. 
Whole  countries  were  desolated  and  ruined;  indeed,  a  volume  would 
hardly  contain  the  description  of  the  physical  sufferings  and  the 
moral  debasement  occasioned  by  these  wars. 

All  these  evils  originated  in  a  wish  to  gratify  a  morbid  ambition, 
or  to  revenge  some  supposed  injury  or  insult  to  those  whose  duty  it 
was  rather  to  protect  than  destroy  and  oppress  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  War  is  the  appropriate  game  for  royalty;  for  kings  and 
rulers  are  almost  always  the  only  party  benefited.  A  free  people 
should  never  cherish  a  ^  war  spirit,**  but  avoid  a  war  with  any  power, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 

If  man  were  only  to  use  bis  reason,  if  he  would  only  allow  his 
benevolent  feelings  to  have  full  play,  be  would  never  stamp  his  foot 
on  the  life  of  a  single  fellow-creature, — he  would  never  he  the  volun- 
tary instrument  in  cutting  short  the  existence  of  a  brother.  And  if 
this  be  the  proper  view  of  the  sudden  df  struction  of  human  life  in 
the  case  of  one  individual;  what  shall  we  say  with  reference  to  the 
sudden  destruction  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  in  a  f^w  hours,  on  the  field  of  battle.^  And  what  man,  who 
has  a  spark  of  philanthropy  in  his  bosom,  can  approve  of  measures 
which  must  naturally  lead  to  such  a  result? 

fiuKTiNG  THE  Dbad  AT  Salama!«ca. — ^''I  wns  present,"  says  a 
British  officer,  **at  a  ceremony  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  in  1812; 
of  which  no  account  ever  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  It  was  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  the  dead.  The  trapping  of  *  the  brave '  had  afforded 
a  rich  harvest  for  those  followers  of  slaughter  who  come  with  the 
vulture  to  thene  fields  of  the  slain.  Standing  near  a  huge  pit,  hastily 
excavated  by  the  pioneers,  I  watched  the  frequent  vehicles  ns  they 
ejected  their  loacks  of  mortality  into  the  (ironiiscuous  sepulchre. 
The  young  and  the  old,  the  proud  and  the  humble,  the  fair-skinned 
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Briton,  the  oliTe-tiDted  Oaul,  the  browner  eons  of  Tajo  and  the  Po, 
the  athletic  spearman  of  the  Viatula,  here  met,  and  mingled  in  the 
evowded  iMrecincta  of  an  unconaecrated  tabernacle*" 

Exniian  or  Honobs  paid  to  Waeeiors. — ^Wbile  yon  can  get  from 
the  mass  of  men  scarce  a  ftrthing  for  peace,  it  is  surprising  to  see  with 
what  alacrity  thc^  wHI  lavish  their  thousands  and  even  their  millions^ 
not  only  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  but  in  honor  of  the  wholesale 
butchers  of  mankind,  and  call  it  good  sense,  patriotism,  glory !  Just 
look  at  two  notable  cases  of  recent  occurrence.  Wellington's  success 
in  the  work  of  human  butchery  was  rewarded  with  $5,000,000  for  six 
years'  services ;  and  the  French  nation  have  just  been  spending  in 
posthumous  honors  to  Napoleon,  the  very  man  who  is  supposed  to 
have  destroyed  three  millions  of  her  sons,  a  sum  probably  still  greater 
in  money,  and  time,  and  suspension  of  business.  Some  idea  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  barely  the  pall  which  covered  the 
aarcophaguB  containing  his  remains,  cost  25,000  francs,  and  no  leaa 
than  600,000  were  to  be  given  for  bis  monument 

Here  is  the  way  to  make  warriors.  Deily  these  wholesale  mur- 
derers, these  blood-leeches  of  the  worid;  bestow  upon  them  honota 
such  as  neither  poetry  nor  eloquence,  neither  genius,  taste,  nor 
learning,  neither  wisdom,  patriotism,  nor  piety  can  secure ;  and  yoa 
teach  future  aspirants  after  glory  to  seek  it  mainly,  if  not  solely  in 
the  bloody  path  of  war.  And  this  is  just  what  the  world  has  ever 
done,  and  what  Christendom  itself  is  doing  at  this  moment. 

PurnsHMEifT  nf  the  Navt^ — We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia 
World,  that  a  young  man,  a  marine,  attached  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
stayed  out  of  the  Yard,  a  short  time  since,  with  his  wife,  during  the 
night,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  service.  He  returned  to  his  doty 
in  the  morning ;  but  although  this  was  his  first  oiience,  he  was  pun- 
ished by  order  of  the  officer  on  duty,  with  eight  lashes  on  his  bars 
back  with  the  cat 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  or  very  severe  case.  Most  officers  would 
have  inflicted  ^ve  times  as  many  lashes;  and  inffictions  the  moat 
severe  for  offences  so  trivial  as  scarcely  to  deserve  reprimand  or 
even  notice,  are  common  in  all  fleets  and  armies.  To  such 
treatment,  without  protection  or  remedy,  is  every  one  liable  who 
sells  himself  to  the  cruel,  remoraeleaa  trade  of  human  butchery  lor 
a  livelihood. 

Ratio  or  Soldiees  to  Populatioit. — ^The  standing  armies  of 
Europe  bear  a  proportion  to  the  population  of  their  respective 
kinguoms  and  states  as  follows : 


Sngland, I  loldier  to  every  140 

France, 1     "      •«     «•     110 

AvMrlm, 1      ««      «•      •<     100 

Euaite, 1      M      M      u      go 

Bavmria, 1      «c      m      m       gg 

Pniatia, 1     "      "     «      68 


Pol«Bd, 1  aoldtor  to  eveiy  SO 

Wirtemkwf, 1      ■«       "      u      aO 

Sweden, 1      *'       «     «<      S 

Drnninrk, 1      <•      m      u      57 

The  Rovna  Stelae,!      *«      «     <«    JOS 
Tuacaay, 1      •«      ••     •«    300 


It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  proportion  of  the  United  States 
army  to  its  population  is  1  to  1600. 

In  China,  accordins  to  the  latest  and  most  accurate  accounts,  the 
population  exceeds  360,000,000,  and  the  army  is  rated  at  7Q0fi0fh 

"a  ratio  of  i  soldier  to  eyeiy  514  persona. 
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British  Lsoioir  in  Stain. — In  a  raeent  disciission  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  stated,  that  of  14,000  men  sent  to  Spain,  composing 
the  legion,  only  5,100  had  returned  home ;  such  had  been  the  suffer* 
ings  of  these  deluded  men  by  privations^  fever,  and  the  sword.  The 
arrears  due  to  the  legion  from  the  Spanish  government  are  stated  at 
£200,000;  some  of  the  officers  have  had  no  pay  since  June,  1836^ 
and  are  obliged  to  follow  menial  •employments  to  procure  their  daily 
bread.  The  misery  which  this  expedition  has  inflicted  on  thousands 
of  their  countrymen  surely  will  be  a  warning  to  Britain  never  again 
to  waste  human  life  in  political  interference  in  the  afiiairs  of  Spain 
and  PortugaL 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WH^LIAM  LADD, 

THX  AP08TLB  OF  PEAOB,  AND  FATBBR  OF  THB  AM.  PJEAOB  gOGIBTir. 

BT  O.  FLUMBl. 

**  0«r  fluher  and  leader,  tiie  foonder  of  oar  Society,  and  the  ehanptoa  of  our  eaaae. 
Cfee  apoaito  and  martyr  of  peaee,  baa  gone  to  liia  Anal  reward.**— AUofy  m  Wm.  Lai>i». 

I. 

Tis  not  of  king!  or  warriori  renowaedk 

Wboaa  deedi  are  writ  ia  blood  on  time's  old  page; 
Nor  yet  of  him  whom  elaeaac  wreaths  have  erowned. 
Whose  Dame  has  rang  with  plaodita  roond  the  age; 
Poets,  heroes,  aeholaiv,  the  circle  roand ; 

Not  these  eall  forth  m3r  thooghts,  my  pen  engpge: 
Tis  not  iheir  fame  I  fain  woald  now  reheane   ■ 
To  Ladd  1  conseerata  my  haoable  verse. 

IX. 

I  ting  of  him,  the  fHend  of  sacrsd  peaoe. 

Whom  death  has  smitten  with  relentless  stroke^ 

And  bid  his  generons  heart  its  throbhtngs  cease. 
To  beat  no  more  till  from  bis  slarobers  woke 

By  Gabriel's  mighty  tramp,  which  shall  release 
The  eaptivea  of  the  grave,  and  death  revoke: 

Yet  aholl  the  laithfal  page  hia  fame  prolong. 

And  poets  sing  his  pimise  ia  deaihleas  aoug. 

III. 

Moolded  by  natnre  to  the  law  of  love. 

His  poise  beat  warmly  in  its  noble  shiine; 
Bot  when  by  inspiration  from  aliove. 

His  spirit  qoickened  into  bve  divine, 
Twas  then  he  ielt  his  heart's  deep  fountain  move. 

As  on  time's  seroll  he  traced  each  bloody  liue. 
And  marked  the  gory  track  of  direfal  War, 
And  saw  vast  milUons  crashed  beneath  his  car. 

IV. 

The  alVdevooring  sword  lie  fkin  wovld  sheath. 

And  teach  a  jarring  world  the  art  of  peac^ 
When  learning  war  no  more,  each  man  beneath 

His  garden  viae  sheaU  fiiid  a  sweet  releaae 
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Ffom  clashing  arms,  fierce  foes,  and  mnrderoga  death; 

And  see  the  waves  of  strife  at  kngih  sorcease. 
And  lovers  bright  banners  every  where  uofurled, 
la  triaoiph  waving  o'er  a  qaiet  world. 

V. 

Id  prompt  obedience  to  his  Savioor^s  call> 

To  consnnimate  this  work,  he  freely  gave 
His  pen,  his  purse,  his  time,  his  life,  hi^  all; 

And  chose  instead  thereof  a  many  r*s  grave. 
A  martyr's  grave!  ah,  who  would  shrink  to  fall 

In  such  a  cause?     It  were  divinely  brave. 
To  wage  a  bloodless  war,  and  life  expend. 
In  bringing  all  earth's  strife  to  final  end. 

ri. 

At  first,  with  few  to  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

His  noiseless  effort  won  but  small  applause; 
But  Truth,  unheeded  and  decpi^ed  U»-day, 

By  Heaven's  impartial  and  eternal  laws, 
la  destined  soon  to  triumph,  and  display 

ltd  glories.    Thus  Ladd  his  favorite  cause. 
At  length  beheld  in  majesty  extend 
From  Minot's*  vales  to  Europe's  farthest  end. 

VII. 

What  independent  state  or  crowned  head. 

Through  all  the  bounds  of  civilized  men. 
Has  not  the  words  of  our  apostle  read. 

And  felt  the  potence  of  his  ready  pnn? 
And  though  he  slumbers  with  the  silent  dead, 

Y«  t  lives  his  name,  and  still  shall  live,  e'en  when 
The  hero's  fame  has  fled  the  peaceful  earth. 
And  vanished  with  the  deeds  that  gave  it  birth. 

Yin. 

Nor  was  his  love  capricious  in  its  kind. 

Moved  by  a  single  form  of  human  ill. 
But  free  as  air,  and  ever  unconfined, 

Its  only  measure  was  the  Saviour's  will; 
Hence,  while  he  strove  in  bonds  of  pe:tce  to  bind 

The  hostile  nations,  unexhausted  siill. 
He  mourned  the  millions  by  intemperance  slain. 
And  sighed  to  burst  the  bondman's  galling  chain. 

iz. 

Rest,  then,  Ihoa  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Humanity  shall  mourn  thy  fsll  with  tears; 
Yet  shall  the  glory  of  thy  work  increase. 

And  flourish  with  the  ever-roHing  years; 
Till  o'er  the  land,  and  o'er  the  distant  seas. 

Flashing  hid  light,  the  Sun  of  Peace  appears, — 
Appears  fuAk orbed,  to  set  in  blood  no  more. 
And  pours  ms  brightness  to  iho  furihuj«t  »hore. 


*  The  place  of  Mr.  La<ld'«  revidence. 
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ON   THE  SAME.* 

Fvewell,  holy  man!  gone  home  to  thy  rest; 

Wbiio  o*er  thee  each  friend  of  homatiity  weept» 
And  the  children  of  grief  thy  philanthropy  blest. 

Bend  in  sadness  around,  where  the  peaceoiaker  sleeps. 

No  more  can  the  lonely  and  desolate  heart 

Be  cheered  by  (by  counsels,  thy  prayers  and  thine  almf ; 

When  storms  latth  the  ocean,  and  ht'pe  mast  depart, 
Thy  presence  no  longer  the  mariner  ealms. 

Thoa  art  gone  where  the  widow  has  ceased  to  moam,— 
Where  the  outcast  and  orphan  bright  mansions  have  found. 

Where  the  sword  and  helmet  no  longer  aie  worn, 
An  the  note  of  the  war-trompet  never  can  sound. 

Bot  the  harps  of  the  ransomed  are  heard  in  its  stead. 

And  lips  that  are  holy  shall  teach  thee  to  bear 
Thy  part  in  the  M>ng  of  the  g'oriBed  dead. 

While  seraphim  silent  the  melody  hear. 

Now  thoa  canst  commane  with  the  prophets  of  old, 

With  the  martyrs  who  feared  not  the  sword  or  the  flame; 

Yea,  that  namberle^s  throng  thouMt  for  ever  behold, 
On  whom  the  Redeemer  has  written  his  name. 

TboQ  hast  seen  the  sweet  spirit,  whose  earthly  career 
Was  finished  at  Ava,t  mid  saflerings  onknown; 

Whose  labors  of  love,  while  she  tenanted  here, 
Were  a  text-book  to  thee,  and  a  guide  to  thine  own. 

Shall  we  sorrow  for  thee,  whose  bliss  is  complete? 

Or  weep  that  the  promised  possession  is  given? 
For  thy  mission  of  p«ace,  the  reward  that  is  meet. 

An  inheritance  large  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  we  leok  at  our  loss,  and  mourn  for  thee  still. 

In  grief  that  is  hallowed  and  sacred  lo  love; 
Nor  dried  be  the  tear  of  remembrance  till 

We  meet  in  the  home  of  the  ransomed  above.  J.  M.  P. 


OUR  OWN  OPERATIONS. 

We  have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  course  usually  pursued 
by  kiodred  societies,  iu  saying  very  little  about  our  own  movements. 
We  have  kept  our  readers  apprized  of  our  general  operationsi  and 
occasionally  reported  the  labors  of  our  co-workers  in  other  countries ; 
but  we  have  seldom  given  in  detail  what  the  servants  of  our  cause 
at  home  have  been  doing.  We  have  dealt  less  in  narrative  than  in 
argument,  and  have  been  less  anxious  to  inform  our  readers  what 
we  ourselves  were  doing,  than  to  show  them  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  all  the  friends  of  God  and  man  for  the  promotion  of  our  cause. 

*  These  lines,  from  a  lady  unknown  to  us,  we  should  have  inserted  in  our  last,  had 
thaj  not  been  mislaid.  t  ^^'  Ann  H.  Jadsoa. 
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We  fear  we  have  been  more  modest  than  wise.  So  left  our  kfee 
President,  and  oAen  urged  us  to  poblish  more  of  our  own  doings. 
We  felt  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  the  result  of  long  and  careful  ob- 
servation, and  designed  to  follow  it ;  but,  as  such  details  usually  come 
last,  and  as  the  editor's  frequent  absence  obliges  him  to  prepare  at 
once  the  matter  for  a  whole  number,  the  printer  is  often  compelled 
to  exclude  no  snoall  part  of  what  we  were  most  desirous  to  have  him 
insert  We  can  tliink  of  no  way  to  remedy  the  mistake  except  by 
giving  an  earKer  place  to  our  own  proceedings ;  a  course  which  we 
now  commence,  and  shair  probably  continue,  as  due  alike  to  the 
public,  to  our  patrons  and  our  cause. 

SXTRACTB  raOM  SBPORTB  OF  AaSNTO. 

Our  Elxecutive  Osmmittee  have  requested  fVomeveiy  agent  in  oar 
service  a  monthly  or  quarterly  report  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
cause ;  and  from  these  reports  we  shall  i^ve  occasional  extracts,  not 
to  exhibit  the  agent  himself  but  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  our 
cause  among  the.  people. 

FV&THSa  PAftTICtTLARS  6T  &BT.  mu  HORTON's  AORKCT  AT  THX  WX8T. 

Ecclesiastical  Action  on  Prack. — ^I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Monroe  Presbytery  in  Tecumseh,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  April, 
and  presented  the  subject  of  Peace.  Some  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced condemning  the  custom  of  war  as  barbarous  and  unchristian ; 
recommending  the  eouitable  and  peaceful  principles  of  the  gospel, 
as  the  only  proper  rule  of  national  intercourse ;  and  affirming  that 
Christianity,  not  war,  is  destined  to  reform  the  world. 

Though  there  was  great  harmony  of  feeling  and  union  of  sentiment, 
yet  an  animated  and  interesting  discussion  followed.  An  elder  con- 
tended that  while  lie  assented  fully  to  the  sentiments  advanced,  he 
thought  it  improper  for  the  Presbytery  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  general  government  to  make 
peace  and  war;  and  for  an  ecclesiastical  body  to  pass  resolutions 
respecting  them,  was,  in  his  opinion,  stepping  out  of  their  place,  and 
calculatea  to  unite  church  and  state. 

In  reply  it  was  said,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  chnrch  in 
her  primary  assemblies,  and  by  delegation,  to  express  her  views 
freely  and  rally  on  great  moral  questions  of  general  interest  This 
ahe  has  done  for  a  long  time,  and  there  was  no  approximation  toward 
a  ifnion  of  church  and  state.  The  church  is  the  light  of  the  world, 
and  she  cannot  be  innocent,  if  she  bold  her  peace  respecting  moral 
Mbjiiicts  of  iuimense  and  permanent  importance.  The  eldei's  argn- 
ment  was  speedily  disposed  of;  and  he  with  his  brethren  seemed  to 
possess  the  spirit  of  peace.  The  resolutions  were  at  length  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  have  since  by  order  of  the  Presoytcry 
been  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Observer  and  N.  Y.  Evangelist  Thia 
gleam  of  light  from  the  West  may  guide  aright  some  wanderer. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  ecclesiastical  bodies  more  frequendr  lo 
discuss  great  moral  topics,  and  publicly  to  express  their  views  ?  Thia 
would  help  to  form  a  correct  moral  sentiment,  and  be  one  important 
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means  of  hastening  the  era  of  universal  peace.    No  reasonable  man 
expects  that  it  will  break  forth  upon  the  world  by  a  miracle. 

Why  some  psRsoffs  desire  War. — When  passing  in  the  railroad 
cars  from  Adrian,  Mich.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  I  had  considerable  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession  from  Detroit  I 
told  him  I  thought  of  visiting  his  city  to  lecture  on  the  subject  o^ 
peace.  He  expressed  no  wiHh  to  have  the  subject  presented,  and 
said  that  a  number  of  people  there  were  in  ravor  of  a  war  with 
England.  Undoubtedly  he  was  one  of  them.  I  asked  him  u^y  they 
wished  for  war.  He  said  it  would  give  a  spring  to  business,  make 
money  plenty,  give  the  farmer  an  immediate  market  for  his  surplus 
produce;  and,  moreover,  in  case  of  war,  the  general  government 
would  make  an  appropriation  for  the  defence  of  Detroit.  This 
would  bring  money  and  business  into  the  city,  and  noake  things 
lively.  Possibly  in  view  of  such  a  contingency  the  gentleman  ex- 
pected some  lucrative  commission. 

Sir,  said  I,  your  city  is  very  much  exposed,  and  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  it  may  be  destroyed.  He  answered,  **  We'll  take  care  about 
that."  And  is  it  possible,  thought  1,  that  any,  especially  gentlemen 
of  information  and  cultivated  minds,  can  be  willing  to  have  their 
country  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war,  that  in  a  given  district 
money  may  be  plenty,  that  a  few  more  individuals  may  have  access 
to  the  nation's  purse,  or  in  the  dubious  prospect  of  building  up  some 
Tillage  or  city.    Prop  Paedor! 

Visit  to  Detroit. — I  was  in  Detroit  when  the  news  of  the  Presi- 
dent's desth  arrived.  Immediately  the  State  Legislature  adjoumed. 
the  stores  in  the  city  were  closed,  and  the  bells  were  rung  and  tolled 
about  two  hours.  It  was  indeed  a  solemn  time.  There  seemed  to  be 
deep  rvgret  and  mourning,  in  all  circles,  and  among  all  parties.  A 
cloud  of  darkness  passed  over  my  own  mind.  Though  our  late  chief 
had  been  a  warrior,  yet  he  was  on  that  account  the  better  qualified 
to  appreciate  the  evils  of  war,  and  the  blessings  of  peace;  and  there 
was  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  policy  of  his  administration  would 
be  pacific  But  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  sudden  and 
awful  visitation  of  Providence,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Sabbath  morning  I  preached  in  the  Methodist  chiurch.  There  was 
a  pleasant  congregation,  and  a  most  cordial  response  to  the  messaffe 
or  peace.  In  the  afternoon,  I  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  churcL 
There  was  a  large  and  interesting  assembly,  a  portion  of  the  Legia- 
lature  were  present ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  attention  was  good. 
Some  thoughts  respecting  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  the  ellbrts 
of  the  friends  of  peace,  were  doubtless  novel  to  many ;  but  not,  I 
believe,  on  that  account,  unwelcome.  Sabbath  evening  I  had  an  ap« 
pointment  to  lecture  in  the  Baptist  church ;  but  sickness  prevented. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  ffovernor  of  the  State,  as  an  agent  of  the 
A.  P.  S.  He  very  pleasantly  said,  ^  If  you  can  keep  the  community 
peaceful,  we  shall  be  glad  of  it ;  for  it  is  more  than  we  can  do.* 
The  governor  did  not  mean  to  speak  religiously;  but  is  it  true,  that 
the  peaceful  principles  of  the  gospel  do  far  more  to  keep  the  world 
quiet,  than  all  the  wisdom  of  man  and  human  legislation  ?  Great 
effects  follow  from  little  causes ;  and  this  visit  of  peace  at  Detroit, 
when  the  Legislature  were  in  session,  may  result  in  gQod. 
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Visit  to  Ambvrstburgh,  U.  C. — ^A  Soldier's  Congbssion. — ^Re- 
turning from  Detroit  to  Monroe,  the  steamboat  stopped  at  Amherst- 
burgh,  U.  C.  to  take  in  wood.  Adjoining  the  village  is  Fort  Maiden, 
a  strong  place,  where  about  700  British  soldiers  are  stationed.  About 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  westward,  on  an  island,  are  also  some  fortifica- 
tions. So  that  our  British  neighbors,  however  good  natured  they 
may  be,  stand  ready  to  fighL  During  our  short  stay,  1  went  among 
0ome  British  officers  and  soldiers.  I  told  them  I  was  an  American, 
a  peace  man ;  that  I  said  to  the  people  on  our  side  (pointing  west- 
ward) that  we  ought  to  cherish  friendly  feelings  towards  them  and 
all  men ;  that  we  should  no  more  kill  each  other ;  that  wars  and 
fightings  ought  to  cease,  and  peace  universally  prevail.  With  sword 
and  l»ayonet  in  hand,  these  men  seemed  kind  and  very  good  natured ; 
and  in  repl  v  to  my  short  message  of  peace,  they  said,  ^  undoubtedly, 
that  is  the  best  way."  At  my  departure,  they  politely  bowed.  How 
barbarous,  thought  I,  it  must  lie  to  stab  and  slaughter  these  men, 
who,  though  soldiers,  would  be  glad  to  live  in  peace.  **  Undoubt- 
edly tiiat  is  the  best  way."  So  thought  these  British  soldiers;  and  ao 
it  would  seem  every  man,  not  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  religion  and 
humanity,  must  think,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  blessings  of  peace, 
or  of  the  woes  and  horrors  of  war. 

PaACE  Bannkrs. — Since  visiting  those  British  friends,  and  such  I 
am  willing  to  call  them,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  for  the  Peace  Society  to  have  a  banner,  and  on 
some  occasions  to  display  it  On  one  side,  let  there  be  a  Bible,  and 
beneath  it  written  part  of  the  angefs'  song  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Peace  on  earthy  ^ood-mU  to  men.  On  the  other  side,  let  there  be  a 
dove  with  an  olive  twig  in  her  mouth,  and  beneath,  the  inscription, 
Peace  wUh  all ;  vndaubtedly  thai  u  the  heH  vwf, 

Feacr  Armies. — We  read  in  our  periodical  journals  of  cold  water 
armies.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  hear  and  read  of 
peace  armies.  Such  are  the  armies  of  heaven.  Such  there  are,  or 
will  be,  on  earth.  Do  we  not  see  the  host  gathering  ia  a  thousand 
achools  ?  Let  all  truly  enlist  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
with  enlightened  views  of  the  spirit,  laws  and  orders  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  done.  Earth's  population  would  be  one  great  com- 
monwealth and  brotherhood  of  love,  and  hold  a  jubilee  of  peace  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Larors  in  Rkturniho. — May  9tb,  I  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Pittsfbrd, 
N.  Y.,  a  pleasant  town  and  village,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
I  pleaded  the  cause  of  peace.  The  congregation  was  large,  and  the 
attention  encouraging.  Probably  not  a  few  sympathised  with  the 
pastor,  who  said  that  he  should  think  more,  and  pray  more  respecting 
the  peace  of  the  world.  In  this  place  there  bad  recently  been  a 
revival  of  religion,  and  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to  our  arrival,  fifty 
persons  were  received  into  the  Presbyterian  church. 

On  board  the  steamers  in  lake  Erie,  we  had  religious  services  at 
the  table,  and  evening  prayera  In  each  case  liberty  was  asked  of 
the  captain,  and  cotMteot  freely  granted.  The  services  were  short, 
but  respectfully  attendc^d  on.  In  one  instance,  we  had  about  seventy 
persons  at  evening  prayers.  In  journeying  hundreds  of  miles  in 
ateamer  and  packet,  I  do  not  recollect  that  Iheard  profane  language. 


y^ 
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Time  and  Bteam  bear  me  on  rapidly.  Went  in  L*«f  "nd  ateamer  300 
miles  in  24  hours.  Returned  by  way  of  Albany,  NeW  York,  New  Ha- 
ven, Hartford,  and  Suringfield.  In  the  latter  place,  obB.Tved  the  day 
of  the  national  fast  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ottgood,  whose  meeting  J  attended, 

{^reached  in  the  morning  an  interesting  and  appropriate  dib^ourae. 
n  the  afternoon,  by  invitation,  I  preached  on  the  subject  Oi^  ™7 
agency.  The  assembly  was  large ;  some  from  other  Christian  soc> 
eties  were  present  The  cause  of  peace  is  regarded  with  much  favor 
in  Springfield.  Spent  the  following  Sabbath  in  Enfield.  Here  the 
message  of  peace  was  welcome ;  and  a  respectable  collection  taken 
in  aid  of  the  cause.  In  most  places  where  the  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented, collections  have  been  received,  and  seme  of  our  publications 
circulated.  On  Monday,  I  returned  home,  and  found  my  family  in 
health. 

Thus  in  my  recent  tour  I  have  been  enabled  to  deliver  a  message 
of  peace  in  five  different  States,  including  this;  and  after  an  absence 
of  eight  months,  and  a  journey  of  2500  miles,  goinff  and  returning, 
have  returned  to  my  home  in  peace.  The  subject  of  peace  has  been 
Introduced  in  nearly  all  circles;  and  it  is  merely  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  places  and  strangers  visited,  to  say  that  1  have  been  always  treated 
kindly.  Certainly  I  have  great  occasion  for  gratitude  to  my  heavenly 
Guide  and  Benefactor. 


LABORS  OF  OUR  SBGRBTART  FOR  TWO  IfONTBS. 

My  account  of  what  1  have  attempted  for  our  cause  since  our  late 
anniversary  till  now  (July  31st),  must  be  very  brief,  and  contain  little 
beyond  the  names  of  the  places  I  have  visited  during  these  two 
months. 

On  the  Sabbath  succeeding  our  anniversary,  I  went  to  Foxborough 
in  the  morning,  to  Mansfield  in  the  afternoon,  and  thence  to  Norton 
for  a  joint  lecture  before  the  different  religious  societies  in  town. 
The  Orthodox  minister,  a  friend  of  our  cause,  was  absent ;  but  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tilden,  in  whose  church  the  service  was  held,  made  the 
best  arrangement  in  his  power,  to  introduce  our  cause  before  the 

geople.  As  soon  as  1  recovered  suflciently  from  the  labors  of  the 
abbath,  I  went  among  the  people  of  Norton  and  obtained  seventeen 
subscribers  for  our  fieriodical.  These  labors  I  continued  until  the 
hour  appointed  for  a  joint  lecture  in  Mansfield  called  me,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  to  that  place  again,  just  in  time  for  the  service ;  and  the 
next  day  I  went  through  the  town,  as  I  had  done  through  Norton, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  circulation  of  sixteen  Advocates.  At 
the  close  of  these  services,  I  hurried,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to 
lecture  in  Foxborough  again;  and  the  next  day  I  went  around  under 
the  guidance  of  a  venerable  deacon,  once  a  pioneer  in  kindred  en- 
terprises, and  obtained  $30  from  as  many  subscribers  for  our  peri- 
odical. I  had  on  this,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  scarcely  time  to  take 
any  refreshment,  before  an  appointment  at  Sharon  hurried  me  away 
to  deliver  a  lecture  before  members  of  the  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional societies  in  that  place.  The  next  day  (Friday)  I  passed  through 
dififerent  sections  of  the  town,  and  obtained  more  than  twenty  sub- 
scribers; and  on  Saturday  morning,  I  started  before  sunrise  for  my 
Lome. 
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I  might  go  into  details  much  more  minutely ;  but  this  brief  sketch 
of  one  week's  labors,  aside  from  the  writing  1  had  to  do  for  the  So- 
ciety, may  serve  as  a  specimen,  somewhat  strong,  yet  pretty  fair,  of 
what  I  am  now  doing,  and  have  been  for  years  doing  for  the  cau8e« 
I  generally  exhaust  myself  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  afler  an  almost  in- 
cessant  stream  of  talk  with  all  sorts  of  people  through  the  week,  I 
reach  its  close  in  most  cases  weary  and  worn,  yet  so  strong  that  I 
have  failed  hardly  once  in  a  year  of  being  able  to  preach  wiih  some 
degree  of  ease  and  energy.  I  found  in  the  four  places  I  visited  the 
first  week  after  our  anniversary,  many  proofs,  both  from  minbters 
and  people,  of  kind  regard  to  our  cause;  and  my  heart  prompts  me, 
if  time  and  space  would  allow,  to  mention  names,  and  relate  events 
and  conversations,  and  efforts,  highly  creditable  for  the  most  part  to 
the  persons  concerned.  In  all  the  four  places  I  received  970,50^ 
besides  (12  subscribed,  but  not  paid ;  a  degree  of  success  greater 
than  usual,  but  not  much  more  than  might  be  expected  by  a  man  of 
the  right  stamp  devoting  himself  constantly  and  exclusively  to  this 
business. 

The  next  Sabbath  I  was  thrown  out  of  the  arrangement  on  which 
I  had  relied;  and  barely  went  some  ten  miles  for  a  joint  third  service 
in  Sherburne.  The  Sabbath  following,  I  visited  North  borough,  A.  M, 
and  SouthKorough  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  next,  I  went 
to  North  Weymouth,  Weymouth  Landing  and  Eost  Abington;  the 
next,  to  West  Medway,  Franklin  and  Medway  Village ;  the  next,  to 
Pepperell  and  Hollis,  N.  H. ;  the  next,  to  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Ashby 
and  Townsend ;  the  next,  to  Fitch  burg  and  Leominster ;  and  iho  last 
I  spent  in  Grafton,  and  the  two  Congregational  churches  in  Millbury. 

Concerning  my  visit  to  all  these  places,  I  might  give  details  very 
like  those  of  my  first  week's  latiors ;  but  I  must  forbear  for  the 
present,  though  with  the  hope  of  being  able  hereafter  to  select  from 
some  of  the  places  a  few  facts  of  too  much  interest  and  value  to  be 
lost  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  Committee,  that  I 
have  not  been  very  idle,  or  altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  service; 
and  that  the  public  mind  is  generallv  ripe  through  New  England,  if 
not  all  over  the  country,  for  the  right  sort  of  efforts  in  this  cause. 
The  harvest  truly  is  great,  and  the  fields  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
sickle;  but  where  shall  we  find  laborers,  such  as  we  need— men 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  laboring  for  nothing,and  feeding  themselves  ? 


ITEMS  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

What  an  excitse  Foa  not  reaoino  on  Peace  ! — We  wish,  says 
our  agent,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  mainly  through 
the  press ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  hope  you  will,  as  a  friend  of  the 
cause,  at  least  take  our  periodical,  and  see  that  it  is  well  read  by  your 
ffimily  and  your  neighbors. 

"  I  am  a  friend  of  peace,  Sir,  much  as  any  body ;  but  my  mind  is 
already  so  Well  established  on  the  subject,  that  I  don't  need  to  read 
about  it  any  more.'' 

Then  you  are  just  the  man  to  take  the  Advocate,  and  not  only  read 
it  yourself,  but  get  others  to  do  so  too. 
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"AM  the  reading  in  the  world  would  not  alter  my  views.  I  made  up 
my  mind  long  ago;  and,  iff  were  to  read  ever  so  much,  it  would  not 
Bet  me  any  more  against  war,  or  make  me  more  of  a  peace  man  than 
I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  years." 

Are  you  not  a  Christian  ? 

**  I  hope  so." 

A  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  well  established  in  all  its  doctrines? 

"  Yes ;  and  what  of  that  ?* 

Why  then  should  you  read  your  Bible  any  more  ? 

''To  familiarize  its  truths  still  more,  increase  their  influence  over 
myself,  and  enable  me  to  bring  others  more  fully  under  their  sway.*^ 

The  very  reasons  iDhyyou  should  read  on  peace ;  but  if  you  need 
not  read  on  peace  because  already  established  in  your  views  about  it, 
why  should  you,  if  equally  settled  on  the  great  points  of  Christianity, 
read  any  more  about  them?  You  believe  the  principles  of  peace, 
and  therefore  need  not  read  about  iliem ;  you  believe  the  principles 
of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  need  not  read  the  Bible  any  more. 

**  O,  that  is  a  different  affair.*' 

So  it  is;  but  the  reasoning  is  the  same  in  both  casea  If  good  or 
bad  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other. 

A^  quEKR  PLEA ;  or  the  ffradical  ineomittenqf  of  a  ChrigHarCs  being  a 
eoldier. — 1  have  met  with  many  strange  excuses  for  refusing  to  aid 
the  cause  of  peace,  or  even  to  inquire  iutothe  subject;  but  none  have 
seemed  tome  more  glaringly  inconsistent  than  what  some  Christians 
urge,  *tbey  are  members  of  a  military  company,  and  can  do  nothing 
for  the  cause,  or  even  listen  to  its  claims,  until  they  get  clear  from 
doing  military  duty.  They  mutt  train ;  tbey  are  perhaps  officers  in 
some  company  or  regiment ;  they  cannot,  just  now,  escape  from  ihe 
service ;  and,  while  thus  connected  with  the  war-system,  tbey  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  consistent  for  them  to  take  and  read  a  work  like 
our  periodical.^ 

Here,  then,  are  professed  Christians  engaged  In  a  business  which 
does  not  allow  them,  without  inconsistency  and  self-reproach,  to 
assist  a  cause  confessedly  good,  or  even  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
subject!  They  must  remain  ignorant,  as  the  only  way  of  pacifyinff 
their  consciences !  If  tbey  hear  or  read,  they  secretly  fear  they  shall 
find  their  principles  and  practice  alike  inconsistent  with  the  gospel ; 
and  so  *^  they  will  not  come  to  tbe  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be 
reproved." 

What  shall  we  think  of  such  men  ?  Shall  we  call  them  Christians  ? 
That  man  a  Christian,  a  disciple  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  who  shuts 
iiis  eyes  against  truth  on  such  a  suliject,  and  persists  in  a  course 
which  be  darea  not  examine  ia  tbe  light  of  tbe  gospel  ? 

How  TO  trsE  THE  Advocatb. — The  community  are  so  flooded  with 
all  sorts  of  publications,  bad  as  weU  as  good,  that  a  periodical  requiring 
in  the  reader  so  much  thought  as  ours,  is  extremely  liable  to  be 
neglected  for  others  of  little  worth,  if  not  decidedly  injurious.  Yet 
It  may  he  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  interenC  m  minds  hitherto 
indifferent  on  the  su Infect,  and  make  thorough,  active,  efficient  peace 
men. 

1  found  the  other  day  an  example  of  the  right  sort  in  N.  J.  He  is 
a  pedlar;  and,  being  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  man  deeply  in* 
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terested  in  the  cause  of  peace,  be  was  fiirnisbed  with  our  periodical, 
then  called  the  Calumd^  by  an  old  ^entlemaD  who  had  taken  it  from 
the  first  He  took  some  Dumbers  with  him  ;  and,  after  perusing  them 
carefully,  and  spending  another  night  witii  our  old  friend,  he  l^came 
a  decided  peace-man.  He  has  ever  since  taken  our  periodical  him- 
aelf,  and  made  an  effective  use  of  it  by  carrying  it  with  him  io  his 
excursions.  Ho  keeps  nearly  all  its  numbers  loaned  out  to  individuals 
whom  he  has  on  his  different  routes  roused  to  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Here  is  the  right  sort  of  a  peace-man ;  one  that  will  do  something 
fbr  the  cause ;  not  a  man  that  is  for  ever  assuring  you,  *  he  is  as  much 
a  friend  of  peace  as  any  body;  but — but' — but  what?  Why,  he  ia 
80  great  a  friend  to  the  cause,  that  he  can't  for  the  lifb  of  him,  do  any 
thing  for  it  Here  is  a  man  ready  to  work  every  where,  and  at  all 
times,  for  the  cause.  He  talks  about  it,  and  sets  men  to  thinking 
and  reading  upon  it  He  makes  it  his  own  husiuess,  and  seems  as 
determinea  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  peace,  as  to  sell  the  wares  li^ 
which  he  earns  his  livelihood.  Such  a  mau  is  worth  a  score  of  or- 
dinary /riends.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  become  a  strong  peace- man,  a 
tee-totaller,  an  advocate  for  abstinence  from  all  war,  as  contrary  to 
the  gospel.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  can  take  iuch  hold  of  the 
subject,  without  reaching,  sooner  or  later,  the  conclusion,  that  the 
gospel  condemns  aU  war  as  inconsistent  with  its  spirit  and  principles. 

This,  too,  is  the  way  to  use  publications  on  peace.  I  doubt  whether 
the  mass  of  our  subscribers  do  with  their  Advocate  a  tenth,  if  a  fiftietk 
part  of  the  good  that  this  friend  does  with  his.  If  all  our  subscribers 
and  professed  friends  would  do  as  much,  according  to  their  op|)ortii- 
Bity  and  ability,  we  should  soon  move  the  community  to  some  pur- 
pose. No  cause  like  this  will  go  any  faster  than  we  push  it;  and  oar 
mends  should  all  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  cry  for 
Hercules. 


IMPORTANT  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  Joseph  Stuboe,  of  England,  has  recently  visited  this 
oountry.  Previous  to  his  return,  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  friends  of 
peace  was  called  at  his  suggestion,  to  confer  with  him,  and  hear  any 
propositions  he  might  have  to  make. 

-  A  number  of  gentlemen  accordingly  met,  and  Amasa  Walker,  Esq. 
was  chosen  Chairman,  and  J.  P.  Blanchard,  Secretary.  Rev.  A.  A. 
Phelps  introduced  Mr.  Sturge  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Sturge  expressed  his  gratification  at  being  able  to  coromuni- 
cale  with  the  friends  of  peace  before  his  departure  for  England,  and 
stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  there^ 
that  a  general  convention  of  the  friends  of  peace  might  be  holden  at 
some  future  time,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  best  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
He  also  laid  before  the  meeting  a  suggestion  of  Judge  jATrespectiof 
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the  iDcorporation  of  a  pacific  clauae  in  future  commercial  treaties. 
The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Blanchard,  Al- 
den  Bradford,  G.  C.  Beck  with,  A.  A.  Phelps,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  Brad- 
ford Sumner,  S.  K  Coues,  and  Robert  Rantoul,  Esq. 

The  followjog  resolutions,  submitted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey,  wera 
adopted,and  copies  of  them  furnished  Mr.  Sturge  before  his  departure. 

Ruolvedf  Th«t  this  meeting  receive  witli  great  pleamire  the  raggeetlon  by  our  fliend 
Joeepb  tcturge  of  England,  of  a  general  conf«renee  of  ibe  frlende  of  peaee  tioiu  different 
countrie*,  at  the  eailient  practicable  opportunity  at  London,  to  conault  on  the  meaaiunef 
which  are  best  adapted  to  proroote  universal  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  and 
they  respectfully  refer  the  subject  to  the  Bxfcutive  Committee  of  tbd  American  Peace 
Society  for  their  decision,  or  correspondence  and  conaollation  with  the  friends  of  tlie 
cause  III  this,  and  other  countries. 

Reaolvedf  That  the  suggestion,  by  Judge  Jay,  of  the  Insertion  of  a  clause  In  all  com- 
mercial treaties  between  natlcms,  mutually  binding  the  parties  to  submit  all  interaa- 
tlonai  disputes,  during  the  continuance  of  such  treaties,  to  the  arbitration  of  tiome  one 
or  more  friendly  Powers,  presents  a  definite  and  practicable  object  of  efftirt,  worthy  of 
the  Beri<ius  attention  of  th«  friends  of  peace ;  and  this  meeting  recommend  to  the  frienda 
of  the  cause  in  different  countries^  to  petition  Uielr  representative  governmeuis  in  favor 
of  the  measure. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  present  their  thanks  to  Joseph  Sturge  for  his  commanl- 
cation,  and  express  their  concurrence  in  the  views  presented  by  him,  and  their  wishea 
for  his  safe  arrival  in  England,  and  interview  with  the  friends  of  peace  there. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

Tbk  Subject  still  before  Conoress. — The  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  petitions  which  brought  this  subject  before  our  National 
Legislature,  for  the  second  and  third  time,  still  keep  it  there  for 
future  action.  It  cannot  be  brought  forward  at  the  Extra  Session ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  learn,  that  it  will  doubtless  receive  attention  at 
the  next  regular  session.  We  expect  neither  the  report  nor  the  dis- 
cussion in  Congress  to  be  immediately  favorable  in  all  respects  to 
our  plan ;  but  it  has  already  met  with  a  degree  of  favor  so  much 
beyond  the  common  fate  of  such  enterprises  at  their  outset,  that  our 
friends  ought  to  take  courage,  and  renew  their  zeal. 

ACTION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

J.  L.  O'Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  City  of  New 

York,  ofl&red  the  following  resolves,  which  were  ordered  to  be 

printed,  and  laid  on  the  table.    What  further  action,  if  any,  was  had 

on  the  subject,  we  have  not  learned. 

Ruolvedf  That  War  for  any  other  purpose,  or  carried  to  any  further 
extent,  than  the  simple  repulsion  of  actual  foreign  invasion  or  armed 
attack,  is  alike  hostile  and  hateful  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the 

Senius  of  democratic  liberty,  and  every  the  highest  interest,  in- 
ividually  and  collectively,  of  men,  of  nations,  and  of  the  human  race ; 
that  in  the  inexpressible  and  inconceivable  complication  of  horrors 
inseparable  from  its  lentit  revolting  form,  even  the  vast  and  manifold 
material  evils  and  suferings  which  it  scatters  broadcast  around  its. 
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path,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  fktal  moral 
influences  which  attend  it  and  long  continue  to  follow  in  its  train  ; 
and  that  in  the  present  age  of  a  professed  Christian  civilization,  and 
of  liberal  philosophical  enlightenment,  the  remedy  of  a  war,  of  re- 
vengeful atonement,  undertaken  between  nations  united  by  the  fra- 
teraal  bonds  ofa  mutually  beneficial  commercial  intercoar8e,wbether 
on  any  supposed  point  of  offended  dignity  or  insulted  "'  honor,"  or 
ibr^the  punishment  of  injuries  inflicted  on  any  mere  material  interests, 
or  even  for  the  vindication  and  protection  of  undoubted  public  or 
private  rights,  would  involve  a  national  guilt  and  folly,  the  one  as 
grievous  and  wicked,  as  the  other  would  be  absurd  and  contemptible. 

Ruolvedf  That  these  truths  have  a  peculiar  applicability  to  the 
case  ofa  nation  whose  entire  system  of  institutions  is  based  in  its 
theory  on  the  principles  ofa  high  moral,  philanthropic,  and  pacific 
democracy;  and  upon  which  rests,  together  with  the  incalculable 
blessings  of  those  institutions  and  of  their  fruits,  a  great  resiioiisibiiity 
of  justifying  those  principles  to  the  view  of  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
by  exhibiting  on  all  occasions,  in  the  conduct  of  its  external  relations, 
a  consistent  and  harmonious  exemplification  of  their  truly  wise, 
benign,  and  beneficent  spirit. 

Begolvedj  That  the  peaceful  remedv  of  cessation  of  intercourse, 
commercial,  political  and  social,  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
according  to  circumstances,  and  accompanied  with  a  solemn  protest 
and  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  public  opinion  of  all  the  nations 
of  civilized  Christendom,  is  calculated  to  aflbrd  a  far  more  effectual 
redress  of  national  wrongs  and  protection  of  national  rights,  than  any 
to  be  sought  in  the  old  barbarian,  wicked,  and  foolish  resort  of  a 
Declaration  of  War. 

Rtaolvtdy  That  the  project  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  adju- 
dication and  adjustment  of  national  controversies,  presents  a  simple 
and  effectual  means  of  striking  at  the  root  of  this  fearful  evil  and 
folly  of  War,  by  which  the  earth  has  been  for  so  many  ages  desolated 
and  disgraced ;  that  it  needs  only  the  co-operation  of  a  few  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  liberalized  commercial  nations,  to  become  a 
practical  reality,  to  a  sufScient  extent  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
successive  enlargement ;  and  that  it  is  upon  the  United  States  of 
America  that  the  duty  is  solemnly  incumbent  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  movement  and  the  eflTorts  requisite  to  carry  this  sirnjile  and 
sublime  project  into  effect;  not  alone  from  the  character  and  spirit 
by  which  all  our  institutions  are  pervaded,  but  also  from  the  success- 
ful example  afforded  1by  our  own  peculiar  political  organization,  of 
the  principle  of  the  harmonious  federation  of  separate  national  sove- 
reignties, on  the  basis  of  certain  specific  and  limited  objects  ofa  com- 
mon interest 

Ruolvtd,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  power  and  the  duty  reside,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  administering  the  affHirs  of  the 
external  relations  of  tiie  Union,  the  Executive  department  of  that 
Government  be  requested  to  take  such  initiatory  steps  in  the  way  of 
its  negotiations  with  foreign  states,  as  it  may  judge  practicable  and 
proper,  to  carrv  into  effect  the  object  of  the  preceding  resolutioD. 
And  that,  in  all  their  legislation  in  reference  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Union^  and  especially  in  the  present  agitated  and  alarmidg 
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erisis  of  the  public  sentiment  and  policy,  the  Senators  and  Represen. 
tatives  in  Congress  from  this  State  he  requested  to  conform  their 
action,  as  nearly  aa  may  be,  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  these  res- 
olutions. 

BuolveA,  (if  the  Senate  concur,)  That  a  cop^  of  these  resotutiona 
be  communicated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  each  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Conffress  from  this  State,  and  to 
the  Executives  of  the  different  States  ofthis  Union,  with  a  request 
that  they  may  be  laid  before  the  respective  Legislatures  of  the  same* 


VIEWS  OF  QUAKERS  ON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

We  have  from  the  first  maintained,  that  the  strietest  principlea  of 
peace  are  consistent  with  civil  government,  and  have  referred,  fbt 
proof  of  their  actual  consistency,  to  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  who  de- 
nounce aU.  war  as  contrary  to  the  gospel,  yet  recognize  civil  govern- 
ment as  an  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

We  have  before  us  a  new  confirmation  of  our  views  respecting  the 
consistency  of  peace  and  civil  government  It  is  a  document  issued 
by  ^  the  Representatives  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  New  England  "  in  1840,  and  obviously  designed  to  guard 
Its  members  against  confounding  their  views  of  peace  with  that 
theory  which  discards  all  human  government  as  contrary  to  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

The  Society  first  assert  their  belief  that  all  war  is  wrong. 

**  We  do  indeed  believe  that  war  and  fighting  are  contrary  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  unlawful  for  us  as  Christians — and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  in  any  way,  countenance  or  contribute  to  military  opera*' 
tions." 

They  proceed  next  to  illustrate  from  the  Bible,  and  their  own 
standard  writers,  tbeir  views  of  civil  government 

''But  while  we  have  thus  felt  bound  uncompromisingly  to  maintain 
our  belief  of  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Christian  didpensation,  we 
bave  ever  acknowledged  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  human  |(0V- 
emment  in  conducting  the  anairs  of  men,  and  have  since  our  origin, 
from  time  to  time,  declared  our  views  in  this  respect,  manifesting 
our  fidelity  to  whatever  government  an  overruling  Providence  might 
place  us  under.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  in  this  way  oiur  peaceable 
principles  are  at  all  infrinsed  upon. 

**  We  find  in  the  New  Testament  clear  and  undeniable  evidence 
that  civil  government  was  fully  recognized  by  Christ  himaelf  and  his 
apostles ;  and  we  have  ever  considered  it  to  he  essential  to  the  prea* 
ervation  of  good  order  and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man— <• 
nor  have  we  as  a  Society  any  unity  with  the  views  of  those  who  deny 
the  necessity  of  human  governments. 

*<  When  the  apostle  Peter  was  inqiiired  of^  ^  Does  not  your  maater 
pay  tribute  ?^  be  replied  in  the  amrmative,  and  Christ  upon  the 
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occasion  wrought  a  miracle  to  obtain  money  to  pay  for  himself  and 
the  apostle.  Here  the  authority  of  civil  government  in  exacting  tribute 
is  acknowledged  by  our  Lord,  and  practically  complied  with ;  and 
in  no  instance  do  we  find  that  he  refused  to  conform  to  it,  but 
expressly  commanded  to  *  render  unto  Cfesar  the  things  that  are 
CsBsarV 

*^  We  may  now  introduce  several  injunctions  and  conclusions  of 
the  apostles  respecting  governments  in  their  own  words.  *  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God :  whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  fiir 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou,  then, 
not  be  afraid  of  the  power?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  atuik 
have  praise  of  the  same ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for  be  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  reyenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  thot  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs 
be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake:  For,  for 
this  cause  ye  pay  tribute  also;  for  they  are  God's  ministers,  attending 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.*  Rom.  13:  1 — 6.  *  Submit  your- 
selves to  evei7  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake;  whether  it  be 
to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  kre 
sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 


powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.'  Titust 
3 :  L  The  apostle  Paul  acknowledges  and  practically  submits  to 
the  authority  of  human  governments,  when  he  declared  unto  Foetus 
that  if  he  had  *  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  he  refused  not 
to  die,'  and  then  appealed  unto  Caesar  to  be  judged  by  him. 

^  These  citations  from  Holy  Scripture  we  think  sufficiently  estab- 
lish the  position  that  civil  government  was  recognized  and  sustained 
by  the  author  of  Christianity  and  his  apostles,  and  we  now  proceed 
to  show  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  acknowledged  its 
authority  and  contributed  to  its  support;  and  to  prove  this,  we  shall 
quote  from  various  writers  of  standard  authonty  in  the  Society. 
And,  firstly,  we  adduce  the  testimony  of  George  Fox  on  this  poioL 

**ln  his  address  to  Charles  2<1,  from  the  prison  in  Worcester,  be 
asserts  that  Uhe  spirit  which  leads  peopje  from  all  manner  of  sin 
and  evil  is  one  with  the  magistrates'  power  and  with  the  righteous 
law ;  for  the  law  being  added  because  of  transgression,  so  the  spirit 
which  leads  out  of  transgression  is  the  good  spirit  of  Christ,  and  is 
one  with  the  magistrates  in  the  higher  powers  and  owns  it  and  themf 
and  he  expressly  declares  that  lie  and  his  Friends  'are  not  against, 
but  stand  for  all  good  government' 

*^  He  sometimes  called  upon  the  civil  authority  to  interpose  its 
sheltering  power  to  protect  his  person,  and  in  an  Epistle  to  Friends 
in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  when  the  Governor  had  desired 
them  to  take  a  part  in  keeping  up  a  watch  to  protect  from  incursions, 
and  had  granted  them  the  privilege  of  doing  so  without  carrying 
arms,  he  enters  into  an  argumeut  to  show  the  propriety  of  their  com- 
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plying;  and  enjoins  them  fkithfully  to  perform  this  service,  and  report 
to  the  magistrates  all  cases  of  ofTence  that  they  may  discover,  in 
order  that  the  offender  may  he  arrested  in  bis  course  and  punished — 
and  thus  proceeds :  '  For  rulers  are  not  to  be  a  terror  to  the  ffood 
workers,  but  to  the  evil ;  and  wilt  thou,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the 
power  ?  do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  sbalt  have  praise  of  the 
same ;  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,  for  he  should  keep 
down  the  devil;  but  if  thou  doest  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ;  for 
be  beareth  not  the  sword  *  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God 
to  revenge  and  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  So  he  is 
the  revenger  and  executioner  of  the  wrath  upon  the  evil  doer,  as 
.God  hath  placed  him — on  him  that  steals,  or  kills,  or  bears  false  wit. 
ness,'  &.C.  'And  to  that  power  that  executes  the  revenge,  and  brings 
the  sword  *  upon  the  murderer,  thief,  &lse  witness  and  other  evil 
doers,  we  must  be  subject  to  that  power,  and  own  that  power,  not 
not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake ;  which  is  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well'  " 

Other  quotations  are  made  from  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay, 
Pyott,  Burrough  and  Penn,  all  conspiring  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  Friends  have  from  the  first  held  both  to  peace  and  govern- 
ment 

We  revert  to  Uiis  sutject,  not  for  any  purpose  of  reproach  or  odium, 
but  in  order  to  keep  before  our  readers  the  important  fact,  that  the 
strongest  advocates  of  peace  have  ever  been,  with  a  few  recent  ex- 
ceptions, decided  advocates  of  civil  government  as  an  ordinance 
from  God  for  the  good  of  man.  Whether  our  views  of  peace  are 
right,  we  do  not  now  inquire  ;  but  we  insist  on  the  indisputable  fact, 
that  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  are  actually  consistent  with  a 
belief  in  human  government 


OFFICIAL  LETTER, 

From  1h$  Society  <f  Christian  Maralt^  Parity  to  1k$  Pretidna  of  Vie  Ji.  P.  8. 

Our  readers  are  already  apprized,  that  this  Society,  organized  in 
1828,  has  from  the  first  included  peace  among  its  objects ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  communication,  that  they  now  pro- 
pose to  take  up  the  subject  with  new  zeal  in  a  way  likely  to  accom- 
plish much  more  good  than  ever  before.  Our  Society  has  already 
replied  to  this  letter ;  and  we  shall  hope  hereaAer  for  a  correspond- 
ence with  our  co-workers  in  France  more  frequent  and  valuable 
than  heretofore. 

Society  ef  Cbristlan  Morali, ) 
Paris,  I7Ui  Manli,  1841.     \ 
8eeratary*8  Offiea,  No.  19,  Tanane  Street 

Mr.  Prbsident, — ^We  have  the  honor  to  address  to  you  the  Jour- 
nal of  Christian  Morals  of  Uth  January,  from  which  you  will  learn, 

*  The  term  Mmmrd  Is  used  by  Friends  figmatlyeljr,  as  emUenialical  of  tlie  power  vested 
In  tbe  el¥ll  magistrate. 
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that  oar  Soeiety  hut  reeeotly  appointed  a  speeial  eommittee  on 
universal  and  perpetual  peace. 

Many  membera  of  your  Society  know,  that  this  design  baa  cob- 
fltantly  been  kept  in  view  by  our  Society ;  and  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee which  it  has  now  organized,  wilt  make  known  to  you,  that  ite 
intention  is,  to  unite  in  a  more  special  manner  its  eflbrts  with  yours 
to  arrive  at  this  great  result 

In  consideration  therefore  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  whieb 
we  are  placed,  our  Committee  has  need  of  your  active  and  enlight- 
ened co-operation;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  it  addresses  itself 
to  your  Society,  whose  experience  will  be  valuable  to  it,  in  order  to 
open  communications  as  frequent  as  possible,  with  tbe  design  of 
laboring  with  each  other  for  a  result  which  may  have  so  great  ma 
influence  on  the  future  progress  of  humanity. 

The  Society,  therefore  intreats  you,  Mr.  President,  not  only  to 
enter  into  connections  with  it,  but  to  consent  to  procure  lor  it  as 
many  such  connections  as  possible  with  the  societies  or  friends  of 
peace  that  are  in  eoramunication  with  that  over  whieb  you  preside. 
On  its  own  part,  it  will  be  prompt  to  send  you  all  the  documenta  n 
shall  publish. 

The  Committee  earnestly  desire  to  have  some  of  the  publicatioiis 
of  your  Society,  especially  those  which  have  received  premiums. 

Flease  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  aasuranee  of  our  meat  disiiii- 
guisbed  consideration. 

[Signed  by  tbe  President,  Vice  Presidents  and  Secretary  General 
of  the  Society.] 


(t^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
last,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday,  Oct  13,  lor  the  electioo 
of  President  and  other  officers,  and  lor  the  transaction  of  other 
important  business.  The  said  meeting  vriU  be  held  at  the  Marlboro' 
Chapel,  at  7  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  Membera  are 
quested  to  attend. 
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A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

Our  grand  and  sole  aim  is  the  aboIitioD  of  war;  but  nearly 
all  the  friends  of  peace,  however  diverse  their  views  respecting 
wars  strictly  defensive,  regard  a  Congress  of  Nations  as  a  very 
important  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  We  suppose 
that  nations  will  continue  the  war-system  until  it  is  actually 
superseded  by  substitutes  confessedly  better  than  the  sword  for 
all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  war.  Such  a  substitute  we  pro- 
pose in  our  plan  of  an  International  Tribunal,  and  fully  believe 
that  it  would,  if  once  adopted,  put  an  end  ere-long  to  this  wick-^ 
ed  and  baleful  custom.  Nations  could,  if  they  would,  settle 
all  their  dbputes  without  war,  just  as  well  as  individuals  do  theirs 
without  duek;  they  would  do  so,  if  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject were,  throughout  Christendom,  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  effi)rts  to'  difiiise  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  such  sentiments  as  shall  constrain  rulers  to  adopt  pacific 
methods  for  the  adjustment  of  all  international  difficulties. 

We  shall  not  now  go  into  a  full  examination  of  this  subj^t ; 
but,  as  the  season  of  the  year  has  come  for  the  friends  of  peace 
throughout  the  land  to  petition  our  State  and  National  Legisla- 
tures in  behalf  of  this  object,  we  would  recall  their  attention  to 
some  points  which  may  deserve  their  special  consideration, 
and  urge  them,  one  and  all,  to  prompt,  united  and  energetic 
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actioo.  No  object  so  important  and  so  difficult  as  this,  can  be 
secured  without  great  and  persevering  efibrts. 

Our  general  plan  is  very  simple.  We  insist  that  nations,  as 
well  as  individuabi  cap  and  should  settle  all  their  disputes 
without  bloodshed ;  and,  while  we  would  not  dictate  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  doing  this,  we  recommend,  that  there  be,  first,  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  or  n  gi?pd  cpnvention  of  delegates  from 
the  leading  States  of  Christendom,  to  settle  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  next  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  to  be  appointed  by  such 
Congress,  with  power  to  interp^t  that  law,  and  adjudicate  all 
cases  that  might  be  referred  to  them  by  the  parties. 

This  idea  is  not  entirely  new ;  but  we  cannot  now  give  a  his- 
tory of  discussions  and  efforts  on  the  subject.  Near  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  William  Penn,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  St.  Pierre  wrote  dissertations  on  a  project 
somewhat  similar;  but  for  two  generations  the  subject  slum- 
bered, till  the  friends  of  peace  in  Europe  and  America  resumed 
it  within  the  last  fifteen  yean.  The  London  Peace  Society 
has  always  been  fiivorable  to  the  project ;  the  American  Peace 
Society,  from  its  organization  in  1B%,  has  kept  its  eye  steadily 
upon  it,  and  procured  the  writing  of  some  fifty  essays,  and  the 
publication  of  seven  upon  the  subject ;  the  late  Count  de  Sellon, 
the  founder  of  the  Geneva  Peace  Society,  advocated  the 
same  plan,  corresponded  with  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and 
offered,  in  1830,  a  premium  of  four  hundred  francs  for  the  best 
dissertation  upon  it.  More  than  ten  years  ago,  an  indefatigable 
friend  of  peace  in  Massachusetts  submitted  an  outline  of  our 
plan  to  a  great  number  of  intelligent  persons  in  the  State,  with 
results  highly  encouraging.  In  1835,  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  resolves,  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  general  plan,  were  passed  with  perfect  unanimity 
in  the  House,  and  with  only  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  Senate. 
Since  that  time  petitions  have  been  repeatedly  presented  on  the 
subject  to  Congress,  and  to  several  of  our  State  Legislatures. 
We  know  pot  how  the  matter  rests  with  the  State  Legislatures ; 
but  the  petitions  before  Congiess,  having  through  the  pressure  of 
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other  business  been  laid  on  tfae  table,  remain  thefe  to  be  acted 
upon  whenever  the  friends  of  this  great  measure  shall  induce 
them  to  resume  it. 

Now  we  think  is  emphatically  the  time  to  press  the  subject 
anew  on  the  attention  of  our  rulers.  Thej  will  probably  take 
it  up  only  at  the  call  of  the  people ;  and  We  w6uld  therefore 
urge  upon  our  friends  every  where  the  necessity  of  sending  pe- 
titions both  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures. 

As  a  remembrancer  of  our  lamented  President)  William  Ladd, 
and  as  some  of  the  best  articles  we  could  publish,  we  copy  two 
chapters  from  his  last  essay  on  the  subject. 

MSJLirs  to  B%  trSfiD  rou  the  vcjltoss  or  OBTAimxro  A  coiroasss  of 

NATtozrs. 

1.  The  means  of  hastening  '^a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished/'  as  the  organization  of  a  Congress  and  Court  of 
Nations,  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  used  to 
further  other  benevolent  operations  of  the  day.  When  Sharpe, 
Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  attempted  the  great  reformation 
which  they  so  successfully  accomplished,  they  began  with  ex- 
posing the  horrors  and  crimes  oi  the  slave  trade.  Persona 
were  employed  to  collect  facts,  and  lay  them  before  the  public 
in  popular  lectures.  The  press  was  engaged  in  showing  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  traffic,  by  tracts  and  newspaper 
essays  ;  and  the  pulpit  thundered  its  anathemas  against  it.  By 
the  united  attacks  of  this  triple  alliance,  the  strong  holds  of 
the  slave  trade  were  demolished ;  and  nations,  which  bad 
before  sanctioned  it,  now  pronounced  it  piracy. 

2.  Let  the  same  be  done  in  the  cause  of  Peace.  Let  the 
miseries,  the  crimes,  the  sins  of  war  be  detected,  and  vividly 
portrayed  before  the  power  that  rules  the  nation.  In  republi- 
can governments  and  limited  monarchies,  this  power  lies  in  the 
people.  It  b  vain  to  expect,  that  governments  will  be  moved, 
until  the  people  are, — for,  in  representative  governments,  all 
reforms  must  necessarily  commence  with  the  people.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  power  lies  in  a  monarch,  he  must  be  addressed 
on  the  subject ;  for,  in  such  governments,  it  b  the  monarch 
who  chiefly  gives  the  tone  to  public  opinion,  though  he  him- 
self is  often  under  its  influence.  All  monarchs  love  to  be  pop- 
ular at  home  and  abroad.    Like  other  men,  they  love  praisoi 
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or glory,  as  they  call  it,  and  will  fight  for  iti  so  loog  as  fightiog 
insures  them  the  applause  of  the  world.  The  same  men  would 
pursue  a  pacific  policy,  if  it  were  more  popular ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  hope,  that  there  are  even  some  who  would  do  so,  if 
it  were  not  popular.  Henry  IV,  though  a  nKmarch  almost  ab- 
solute, devisea  a  plan,  the  professed  object  of  which  was  neariy 
the  same  as  ours,  though  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  were  very  difl^* 
ent  from  ours.  He  was  seconded  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  whose  power  was  limited  by  a  parliament,  of  which  a 
part  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  part  was  an  hereditaiy 
aristocracy ;  and  bv  Switzerland  and  other  confederated  repub- 
lics. The  form  of  government  was  no  obstacle  to  the  ^'  great 
proposal,"  nor  would  it  be  to  our  Congress  of  Nations. 

3.  Though  we  indulge  high  expectations  from  such  mon- 
archs  as  the  present  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  shown  himself  ta 
be,  in  many  things,  far  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age^  yet 
our  hope  relies  chiefly  on  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France ;  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  voice  which  the  peo- 
ple have  m  the  government.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  en- 
nghten  the  people^  as  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  they  will  call  on  their  State  Liegislatures  with 
success,  as  they  have  done  in  that  State,  and  as  they  have  done 
in  Maine  and  Vermont ;  but  the  people  being  less  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  in  these  two  States,  the  cause  has  not  yet  met 
with  similar  success  there.  The  people  need  more  light. 
When  a  majority  of  the  State  Legislatures  shall  call  on  the 
general  government  in  as  decided  a  tone  as  Massachusetts  has 
done.  Congress  will  fall  in  with  the  plan,  for  it  will  be  popular. 
Our  government  will  then  call  on  the  government  of  Great 
Britam,  where  light  has  been  spreading ;  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  its  own  subjects,  and 
our  Executive;  and  both  together  will  call  on  France.  If  no 
more  than  these  three  powers  are  gained,  the  cause  is  oura ; 
and  the  Congress  of  Nations  may  go  into  immediate  operation  ; 
and  when  the  delegates  of  these  three  powers  are  assembled, 
they  may  extend  their  invitation  to  the  other  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom. Switzerland,  where  much  has  already  been  done  on 
the  subject,  would  soon  join,  and  the  South  American  republics, 
as  soon  as  they  have  consolidated  their  governments.  The 
confederations  of  Gennany,  with  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  would  not  be  backward,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
the  phtn  was  likely  to  succeed.    The  philanthropic  and  en- 
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lightened  king  of  Prussia  would  not  be  far  behind  them ;  and 
Russia  and  Austria  would  not  see  such  great  movements  going 
on,  without  taking  a  part ;  but  they  would  go  on,  whether 
these  powers  took  a  part  in  them  or  not.  Spain,  Portugal^ 
and  Italy  would  come  at  last ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  if 
this  generatbn  should  not  pass  away  before  the  Grand  Sultan 
and  the  Bey  of  Egypt  will  submit  their  disputes  to  a  Court  of 
IVations.  The  storm  of  war  would  soon  be  hushed  in  Chris- 
tendom, and,  that  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
being  removed,  Christianity  would  soon  spread  all  over  ;he 
world. 

OH  TBI  DUTT  OF  ALL  MEN,  BOTH    RXTLEKS    AND    SUBJECTS,  TO  IN- 
DEAVOR  TO   OBTAIN  A   CONeilESS  OP   NATIONS. 

1.  It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  principle,  that  nations 
have  no  moral  right  to  go  to  war,  until  they  have  tried  to  pre- 
serve peace  by  every  lawful  and  honorable  means.  This,  the 
strongest  advocate  for  war,  in  these  enlightened  days,  will  not 
deny,  whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  mankind  on 
the  subject  in  darker  ages.  When  a  nation  has  received  an 
injury,  if  it  be  of  such  a  magnitude  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
injured  party,  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  seek  an  explanation  from  the  injuring  nation  ;  and 
it  will  be  often  found,  that  the  injury  was  unintentional,  or  that 
it  originated  in  misapprehension  and  mistake,  or  that  there  ia 
no  real  ground  of  offence.  Even  where  the  ground  of  offence 
is  undeniable,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  injured 
natbn  has  a  right  to  declare  war,  it  is  now  generally  believed, 
that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  obtain  redress  and  reparation  by 
war,  as  by  forbearance  and  negotiation ;  and  that  it  is  their 
bounden  duty,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  at  large,  to 
exhaust  every  means  of  negotiation,  before  they  plunge  them- 
selves and  other  nations  into  (he  horrors  and  crimes  of  wan 
The  United  States  had  much  ground  of  complaint  against 
Great  Britain,  during  Washington's  administration.  Instead  of 
declaring  war.  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  full  and  complete 
satisfaction  was  obtained  for  all  the  injuries  received,  by  the 
influence  of  moral  power  alone ;  for  we  had  not  then  a  single 
ship  of  war  on  the  ocean.  At  a  subseqi^nt  period,  with  twice 
the  population^  and  twenty  times  the  means  of  offence,  impa* 
tient  of  a  protracted  negotiation,  we  resorted  to  war,  and  got 
no  reparation  of  injuries,  or  satisfaction  whatever,  except  re- 
venge, bought  at  an  enormous  expense  of  men  and  money,  and 
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made  peace,  leaving  every  cause  of  complaint  in  the  itatu  qno 
ante  bellum*  Had  we  protracted  the  negotiation  thirty  days 
longer,  the  war  and  all  its  evils,  physical  and  moral,  would 
have  been  avoided.    Sometimes  negotiations  have  failed  alto- 

Ether  to  obtain  redress.  Then  an  offer  of  arbitration  should 
How.  Now,  what  we  are  seeking  for  is,  a  regular  system  of 
arbitration,  and  the  organization  of  a  board  of  arbitrators,  com- 
posed of  the  most  able  civilians  in  the  world,  acting  on  well- 
Known  principles,  established  and  promulgated  by  a  Congresa 
of  Nations.  If  there  were  such  a  Court,  no  civilised  nation 
could  refuse  to  leave  a  subject  of  international  dispute  to  its 
adjudication.  Nations  have  tried  war  long  enough.  It  has 
never  settled  any  principle,  and  generally  leaves  dissensions 
worse  than  it  found  them.  It  b,  therefore,  high  time  for  the 
Christian  world  to  seek  a  more  rational,  cheapi  and  equitable 
mode  of  settling  international  difficulties. 

2.  When  we  consider  the  horrible  calamities  which  war  has 
caused,  the  millions  of  lives  it  has  cost,  and  the  unutterable  an- 
guish which  it  produces,  not  only  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the 
military  hospital,  but  in  the  social  circle  and  the  retired  closet 
of  the  widow  and  orphan,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  inquisition,  the  slave  trade,  slavery,  and  intemperance,  all 
put  together,  have  not  caused  half  so  much  grief  and  anguish 
to  mankind  as  war.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  philanr 
thrapist,  and  every  siaiesmanf  to  do  what  they  can  to  support 
a  measure  which  will  probably  prevent  many  a  bloody  war, 
even  if  the  probability  were  but  a  faint  one. 

3.  When  we  consider  that  war  is  the  hotbed  of  every  crime, 
and  that  it  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  that  it  sends  millions  unprepared  suddenly  into 
eternity,  every  Christian  ought  to  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  the 
evil  in  every  way  in  his  power,  not  only  by  declaiming  against 
war,  and  showing  its  sin  and  folly,  but  by  assisting  to  bring 
forward  a  plan  which  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  horrors  and 
frequency  of  war.  Should  all  the  endeavors  of  every  philan- 
thropbt,  statesman  and  Christian  in  the  worid  be  successful  in 
l»reventing  only  one  war,  it  would  be  a  rich  reward  for  thdr 
labor.  If  only  once  in  a  century,  two  nations  should  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  their  disputes  to  a  Court  of  Nations,  and  there- 
by one  war  be  avoided,  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  stich  a 
court  would  be  repaid  with  interest. 

4.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  every  man,  whether  his  sta- 
tion be  public  or  private,  who  refuses  to  lend  his  aid  in  bring- 
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rog  forward  thi»  pltn  of  a  Congress  and  Court  of  Natidns^ 
neglects  his  duty  to  his  country,  to  the  world,  and  to  God,  and 
does  not  act  consistently  with  the  character  of  a  statesoaafli 
pbilanthropidty  or  Cbristiao. 


PBTrriONS  FOE   A  CONOREM  OF  NATIONS. 

Our  rulers  will  more  on  this  subject  only  at  the  call  of  the 
people  ;  and  we  would  therefore  press  upon  our  friends  in  evety 
place,  the  importance  of  forwarding  -petitions,  first  to  CongresS| 
and  next  to  the  Legislature  of  their  own  State.  We  would 
urge  the  reader  of  this  not  to  wait  for  any  other  friend  of  the 
cause,  but  to  set  himself  about  it  at  once,  and  in  good  earnest. 
Copy  the  subjoined  form  of  a  petition  with  such  modifications 
as  you  choose ;  and,  after  getting  the  most  influential  man  you 
can  find  to  head  it,  carry  it  through  your  town,  village  or  sem^ 
ioary  for  as  many  signatures  as  you  can  procure,  and  then  send 
it,  with  a  superscription  of  Petition  on  a  Congress  of  Nations 

from  J.  (X  and  103  others  in ,  enclosed  in  an  envelopoi 

to  some  member  of  Congress,— the  member  from  your  own 
district)  if  a  suitable  person, — with  a  letter  requesting  his 
special  attention  to  the  subject. 

As  we  have  not  in  our  treasury  a  dollar  to  spend  in  any 
special  agency  for  this  object,  we  must  depend  on  the  spon« 
taneous  exertions  of  our  friends ;  and  we  would  respectfully, 
yet  earnestly  solicit  ministers  of  every  name,  and  the  principal 
officers  in  our  colleges,  theological  schools,  and  other  seminaries 
of  learning,  to  volunteer  their  cooperation  in  procuring  and  for- 
warding petitions.  It  could  easily  be  done  by  men  of  the  right 
stamp ;  and,  if  every  minister  of  the  gospel  would  just  mention 
the  thing  to  his  people^  and  request  some  member  of  his  church 
or  society  ta  superintend  it,  five  or  ten  thousand  petitions 
tDight  at  once  be  poured  upon  Congress,  and  wake  our  states* 
men  to  the  subject  in  earnest. 

FORM  OF   PETITIONS. 

To  Hu  HcnorahU  SenaU  and  Ihuse  qf  Bantseniatives  of  the  UnUed 

Slates  of  ^oHh  Amtrica  in  Congress  assemiled : 

The  undersigned,  legal  voters  (or  citizens,  or  officers  and  students^ 
Slc^  as  the  case  may  be),  in  the  State  of  ■■  ■    ■  ■     ,  deploring  the 
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enb  of  WBTy  and  bellevinf  that  better  meane  than  the  iword  nMy  be 
devised  for  the  aettlement  of  iDterDational  disputea,  respectfully  pe- 
tition your  honorable  bodies  to  appoint  a  special  committee  in  each 
House,  or  a  joint  committee  of  both,  with  instructions  to  examine 
;and  report  on  the  numerous  petitions  presented  within  the  last  two 
Tears,  praying  the  Government  of  these  United  States  to  take  suita- 
ble measures  for  securing  a  Congress  of  Nations  to  settle,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  establish  either 
a  High  Court  of  Nations,  or  some  other  expedient,  for  the  adjustment 
of  alldifficulties  between  civilized,  Christian  nations,  without  a  resort 
to  the  sword. 

The  underaigned  also  pn^,  that  our  Government,  in  all  treaties 
hereafter  to  be  formed  with  other  nations,  procure  the  insertion  of 
an  article  pledging  the  parties  to  settle  whatever  difficulties  may 
arise  under  said  treaties,  by  amicable  reference,  in  the  last  resorti 
without  an  appeal  to  arms. 

As  the  peace  of  the  nation  depends  so  much  on  its  Executivey 
we  subjoin  a  brief  petition  to  the  President,  and  would  recom- 
mend that  it  be  signed  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 


To  Hi$  ExaUenof  John  Ttlbb,  Pmideni  qf  the   UmUd  SUxUe  of 
^orth  America: 

The  underaigned,  citizens  (or  leffal  voters,  &&)  of in  the 

State  of ,  lamenting  the  manifold  evils  of  war,  Itelieving  it 

possible  by  timely  precautions  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  talwig 
encouragement  from  the  paci6c  sentiments  already  put  forth  by  the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  of  these  United  States,  respectfully  petition 
your  Excellency,  as  a  measure  at  once  reasonable,  easy  of  execution, 
and  full  of  promise  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  instruct  all  our  for- 
eign ambassadors,  when  negotiating  treaties  with  other  nations,  to 
procure  the  insertion  of  an  article  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
whatever  difficulties  may  arise  under  such  treatiea,  by  amicable 
forence,  in  the  last  resort,  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 


ANNUAL  EFFORTS  FOR  THE  CAUSE  OP  PEACE. 
Our  readers  are  aware,  that  our  Society,  prompted  by  some  of 
its  clerical  friends,  has  for  a  series  of  years  requested  an  annual 
concert  of  preaching,  prayer  and  contribution  in  behalf  of  our 
cause.  We  remember,  with  deep  regret,  the  ill  success  of 
these  appeals  to  the  ambassadors  and  disciples  of  the  Prince  of 
peace ;  but,  with  their  uniform  professions  of  friendship  for  the 
cause,  we  cannot  believe  they  will  always  continue  neglectful 
of  its  claimsi,  and  we  therefore  call  upon  them  once  more  to  lend 
it  their  aid  in  all  these  ways. 
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Pabachino  on  thb  bobjkct  op  Pbacs. — ^The  time  design- 
Dated  for  this  purpose,  is  some  Sabbath  near  the  25th  of  De^ 
cember,  which  may  best  suit  the  preacher's  coDveoience ;  and 
we  trust  that  bo  minister  to  whom  our  periodical  goes,  will  fail 
to  perform  this  service.  It  is  surely  asking  little  for  a  subject 
which  forms  so  large  and  prominent  a  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  hope  that  every  ambassador  of  Chrbt,  far  from 
contenting  himself  with  mere  allusions  or  inferences^  will  make 
a  set  and  earnest  effort  to  enforce  the  claims  of  peace* 

Concert  of  Prater. — ^We  are  not  in  favor  of  multiplying 
monthly  concerts  of  prayer ;  but,  if  the  cause  of  peace  deserves 
or  needs  our  united  supplications  at  all,  we  cannot  ask  for  it 
leu  than  such  a  remembrance  once  a  year.  Nor  do  we  see 
how  any  Christian,  acquainted  in  the  least  with  its  claims,  or 
possessing  the  smallest  share  of  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  peace» 
can  object  to  such  a  concert.  This  cause,  as  much  as  any  other, 
needs  the  prayers  of  the  whole  Christian  community ;  and  most 
earnestly  do  we  hope,  that  early  and  efiectual  arrangements 
will  be  made  in  every  place  for  a  season  of  united  supplication 
to  the  God  of  peace  for  his  blessing  on  efforts  to  render  the 
prevalence  of  peace  co-extensive  with  our  religbn  of  peace. 
For  this  purpose,  the  sermon  should  precede  the  concert,  and 
prepare  the  way  by  exciting  attention  and  interest.  The  result 
will  in  most  cases  depend  very  much  on  the  minister ;  and  if 
he  will  take  the  requisite  pains,  he  can  almost  invariably  secure 
a  good  attendance,  and  render  the  occasion  highly  interesting. 

Contributions — should  be  taken  up,  except  in  special  cases, 
after  the  peace  sermon  on  the  Sabbath^  rather  than  at  tbe  close 
of  the  concert.  Few  will  attend  tlie  latter,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  that  will  hear  the  former ;  and,  if  they  should,  wilt 
they  be  as  well  inclined  to  give  liberally  ?  If  a  pastor  should 
plead  the  cause  of  Bibles,  of  home  or  foreign  missions,  would 
he  postpone  the  contribution  to  the  close  of  a  subsequent 
prayer-meeting  likely  to  be  attended  by  less  than  one  in  four, 
if  one  in  ten,  of  bis  hearers,  and  perhaps  by  none  but  members 
of  his  church  ?    Especially^  would  he  have  the  contribution 
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taken  at  a  prayer-meeting  held  before  the  deliveiy  of  bis  dis- 
course ? 

We  would  be  far  from  dictating  to  pastors  tbe  precise  course 
to  be  pursued)  for  each  one  knows  best  how  to  do  tbe  thing  m 
his  own  case ;  bnt,  if  the  cause  of  peace  is  to  be  sustained  at 
itll)  we  feel  that  the  thing  itself  must  be  done  in  some  way  that 
shall  secure  pecuniary  aid  to  this  cause  as  to  others.  All  w6 
ask  is,  that  our  friends^  both  in  tbe  ministry  and  the  church, 
should  make  an  honest  and  vigorous  effi)rt,  at  tbe  proposed 
concert  of  preaching  and  prayer,  to  obtain  for  the  cause  as 
much  as  possible.  We  wish  them  to  do  this  in  their  own  way ; 
but  be  sure  to  do  rr. 

It  will  be  remembered,  and  may  be  stated  to  tbe  congrega- 
tion at  the  time,  that  one  half  the  amount  will,  if  requested,  be 
returned  in  the  publications  of  our  Society ;  and  thus  a  moder- 
ate contribution  might  sufBce  to  put  one  of  our  tracts  in  every 
family  of  the  parish  or  the  town ;  a  cheap,  easy  and  effective 
mode  of  promoting  the  cause. 

For  what  purposes  monet  is  needed. — 1.  We  need  at 
least  twd*or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  be  spent  in  special 
efforts  for  a  Congress  of  Nations ;  a  sum  probably  not  half  as 
great  as  Mons.  Vattemaire  has  annually  expended  in  bringing 
before  the  legislatures  of  Christendom  bis  project  of  International 
Exchanges,  nor  a  fifth  part  of  what  John  Howard  paid  every 
year  from  his  own  purse  in  the  cause  of  Prison  Discipline.  We 
want  some  of  our  ablest  men  to  lecture  on  the  subject  through 
the  land,  and  to  visit  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  besides 
a  variety  of  publications  through  the  periodical  press,  and  ia 
the  form  of  pamphlets.  Such  efforts  are  indispensable,  and 
must  cost  somebody  no  small  amount  of  money. 

2.  We  need  a  sum  many  times  larger  for  the  employment 
of  lecturers ;  a  measure  as  essential  to  the  success  of  thb  cause 
as  to  that  of  temperance,  or  any  other  enterprise,  but  one  which 
we  have  no  means  whatever  of  sustaining.  Such  servants  we 
have  indeed  had,  and  still  have,  in  our  employ ;  but  we  have 
Bot  for  years  been  able  to  pledge  a  single  one  of  them  his  sup 
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port.  Mr.  Ladd  always  gave  not  00I7  his  time,  but  bb  travel* 
liDg  expenses ;  and  our  other  agents,  tbougb  poor  men,  bavoi 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  that  occurred  several  years  ago, 
been  obliged  to  labor,  if  not  at  tbeir  own  charges,  yet  at  the  risk 
of  receiving  a  meagre  support,  if  any  at  all.  We  need  at  least 
half  a  score ;  and  the  way  is  well  prepared  for  the  employment 
of  twice  that  number. 

3.  We  must  also  hav^  a  secretary,  an  editor,  and  frequent 
issues  of  our  periodical,  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  popular  vol* 
umes,  as  altogether  indispensable  to  any  progress  in  such  a 
cause. 

We  might  specify  a  variety  of  other  purposes  ibr  which 
money  is  much  needed ;  but  we  should,  (or  the  present,  be  quite 
content  with  the  means  of  sustaining  these  operations  alone  oa 
a  very  moderate  scale.  Our  present  income  b  lamentably  in* 
sufficient ;  for  it  has  in  only  a  single  year  exceeded  $3,000, 
and  has  rarely  been  more  than  $2,000;  neither  sum  much 
more  than  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  editing  and  printing  the 
publications  we  have  issued,  without  any  provbion  for  all  the 
other  operations  so  essential  to  such  a  cause.  We  can  do 
nothing  without  tracts  or  agents,  or  both ;  but  it  would  cost 
more  than  $30,000  to  put  a  single  tract  at  one  cent  a-piec9 
in  every  family  through  the  land. 


FOREIGN  EFFORTS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 

We  have  repeatedly  apprized  our  readers,  that  our  cause  was  re- 
ceiving from  Its  friends  in  other  countries  an  unusual  share  of 
attention  and  effort ;  but  circumstances  not  under  our  control,  have 
led  us  to  delay  so  long  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  that  we  must 
now  content  ourselves,  though  devoting  half  the  present  number  of 
pur  periodical  to  the  subject,  with  every  imperfect  account  of  them. 

EFFORTS  OCCASIONEO  BT  TH^    RECENT  VrAR-MOYEHENTS    m  THE 

OLO  WORLO. 

The  attack  on  China,  the  coalition  to  coerce  Mehemet  Ali  into 
submission  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  fears  of  a  general  conflict  among 
die  leading  powers  of  Cbnstendom,  voused  the  SrieDds  of  peace  iff 
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England.  The  London  Peace  Society  iaaoed  seTeral  able  and  pop- 
ular traeta,  and  aeattered  them  by  acorea  of  thouaanda.  At  Bian- 
cheater,  Leeda,  and  other  placea,  publie  meetinga  were  held,  pacifie 
reaolvea  paaaed,  and  addreaaea  aent  forth  to  the  rulera  of  England 
and  the  Continent;  while  not  a  few  of  the  periodical  papers  aeem  to 
baye  teemed  with  remonatrancea  againat  the  moYementa  and  the 
tfareata  of  war. 

THE  1IAN0HE8TER  ADDRE88  TO  THE  FRENCH  NATION. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Mancfaeater,  after  haring  adopted,  at  a  numer- 
ooa  and  highly  reapectable  meeting,  strong  reaoWea  in  ftfor  of  peaces 
aent  the  following  addreaa  to  the  people  of  France : 

**  Frienda  and  Alliea, — Ten  yeara  ago,  upon  the  occanon  of  a  por- 
tentoua  criaia  of  your  hiatory,  the  inhabitanta  of  Mancheater  deputed 
a  body  of  their  citizena  to  conyey  their  aympathiea  to  the  inhabitanta 
ofParia.  Since  that  time,  haa  any  thing  occurred  to  leaaen  our 
aolicitude  for  the  welfare  of  your  great  nation  ?  On  the  contrary, 
erery  aueceeding  year  haa  taught  ua  to  value  more  dearly  a  friend- 
ahip  which,  we  believe,  afforda  the  beat  guarantee  for  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

^  We  ahould  deplore  aa  one  of  the  greateat  calamities  that  could 
befall  mankind,  any  interruption  of  the  amity  which  haa  now  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  existed  between  ua,  with  ao  much  advantage  to 
the  intereata  of  both  nations.  We  truat  that  theae  views  are  shared 
by  the  great  body  of  the  French  people,  who  will  unite  with  ua  in 
considering  aa  the  enemiea  of  the  human  race  all  those  who  may 
endeavor  to  involve  the  two  countriea  in  the  Crimea  and  horrors  of 
war. 

**  Frenchmen, — ^The  proweaa  of  your  nation  is  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind.  Fame  haa  placed  your  people  in  the 
highest  rank  for  bravery  and  fortitude.  If  military  renown  were 
worthy  of  a  nation'a  ambition,  vour  fathers  have  left  you  nothing  to 
gain  in  the  purauit  of  martial  glory.  To  every  generation  ia  affoi^ed 
a  field  of  greatneas,— ours  is  the  age  of  improvement  Signalise 
yourselvea,  then,  in  the  arte  of  peace;  they  are  infinitely  more  ben- 
eficial than  the  arts  of  war,  and  to  excel  in  them  is  far  more  glorious. 
To  subject  nationa  to  the  permanent  influence  of  your  beautiful  Ian* 
guage,  your  science  and  philosophy,  would  be  achieving  far  nobler 
and  more  lasting  triumphs  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  periah- 
able  trophlea  of  war. 

**  Frienda  and  Alliea, — ^We  are  the  advocatea  of  a  perfoct  ireedom 
of  commerce  between  all  the  nationa  of  the  world,  and  believe  that 
war  or  conquests  can  confer  no  benefit  upon  any  people.  We  call  on 
you,  then,  to  unite  with  ua  in  the  use  of  every  honorable  meana  to 
preaerve  peace  and  friendship  between  France  and  England,  upon 
whoae  alliance  so  greatly  depends,  not  only  the  peace  and  improve- 
ment of  Europe,  but  the  liberty  and  happineaa  of  the  whole  family 
of  man.'' 

ADDRESS   TO  THE  <aUEEN. 

The  meeting  at  Swansea,  after  apeechea  and  reaolvea  of  aimilar 
purport,  thua  addreaaed  her  M lyeaqr : 
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^Msy  it  please  your  Majesty, — ^The  Inhabitanto  of  the  town  and 

neighborhood  of  Swansea,  id  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  recollectiDg 
the  horrors  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  year  1815,  after  a 
contest  of  more  than  twenty  years,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
it  was  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  they  heard  of  the  difierences  ex- 
isting, between  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

^  Considering  war  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  that  can  af- 
flict mankind,  and  that  it  is  not  ooly  the  interest  but  alao  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  encourage  and  maintain  '  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men,'  this  meeting  hails  with  sincere  pleasure  the  prospect 
which  has  now  opened  of  a  continuance  of  the  good  understandinc 
which  so  long  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  o^ 
fers  its  warmest  congratulations  to  your  Majesty  upon  the  happy 
result  of  your  councils. 

*^  This  meeting  has  heard,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  a  prospect 
exists  of  an  amicable  treaty  of  commerce  between  £ngland  and 
France,  and  sincerely  hopes  that  circumstances  will  soon  permit  of 
so  desirable  an  object  being  carried  into  effect,  as  likely,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  meeting,  to  cement  in  a  still  further  degree  the  interests 
of  the  two  nations,  who  have  unhappily  been  considered  rivals,  but 
whose  true  interests  would  be  best  consulted  by  an  interchange  of 
iriendly  offices,  and  of  their  respective  productions  and  manu- 
factures. 

**  This  meeting,  therefore,  earnestly  hopes  that  your  Majesty  will 
use  your  best  endeavors  to  forward  a  measure  so  beneficial  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially  to  those  of  this  town  and  district." 

Another  nreeting  at  Newcastle,  thus  addressed  their  Sovereign : 

^  May  it  please  your  Maje8ty,~^We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  undersiffned  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, deeply  lamenting  the  continuance  of  war,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  East,  and  contemplating  the  serious  loss  of  life 
which  has  already  taken  place,  with  feelings  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  and 
with  apprehension  for  the  character  of  our  beloved  country,  humbly 
^ntreat  your  MRJesty,  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  the  speedy  termUiation  of  such 
hostilities. 

**  We  view  the  system  of  War,  as  liable  to  the  most  serious  and 
glaring  objections,  namely : 

''  That  it  is  tcrong  in  principle^  for  it  allows  a  party  to  be  judge  in 
his  own  cause. 

**  That  it  wfcdae  in  theory ,  for  its  decisions  depend  not  on  right  but 
on  might,  and  ard  more  likely  to  be  unfair  than  otherwise,  inasmuch 
as  the  strong  are  more  frequently  aggressors  than  the  weak. 

''That  it  is  injurious  even  to  the  v^tors,B3  no  Government  can  c&rry 
on  war,  without  oppressing  its  own  subjects.  The  greatest  Captain 
of  the  age  has  declared,  that  the  worst  calamity  next  to  a  battle  lost, 
is  a  battle  won. 

*'  That  it  is  ur^uat  in  operationy  for  its  evils  are  sure  to  fall  heavily 
on  the  innocent,  while  those  who  originated  the  quarrel  are  ^ften 
beyond  its  reach. 

^  That  it  is  barbarous  in  detail^  and  is  often  accompanied  By  ^ost 
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ttiatreflsiog  eircoixiBtaDOM.    WitnesB  the  recent  bombardDieiit  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre. 

^  And,  lastly,  that  it  ia  a  wumifui  vMatwn  of  ike  greai  fnmiplB  af 
€Rindian  fove^  ao  fbrcibl?  inaiated  on  by  our  fijaviour  and  hiaapoatlea. 

''May  it,  therefore,  pfeaae  your  Majeaty  to  diaeountenance  a  a^a- 
tern  which  ia  arowodly  fraught  with  ao  many  a?il8,  and  to  exereiaa 
your  royal  prerogative,  by  instructing  your  ministers  to  adopt  aomo 
other  mode  of  terminating  international  disputea.  Thoa  will  you 
become  the  happy  inatmment  of  commencing  a  new  era  in  history, 
by  enabling  a  great  and  powerful  nation  to  aet  an  example  of  mag- 
Danimoua  forbearance ;  and  having  already,  during  your  auspicious 
reiga,  shown  your  respect  for  human  rights,  in  the  abolition  of  neffro 
alavery,  we  implore  your  Mojeaty  to  confer  upon  our  country  uie 
high  honor  of  4eaching  the  world  anotJjer  great  moral  leason.  We 
beseech  you  to  carry  out,  still  farther,  the  same  beneficent  princi- 
plea,  by  demobstrating  the  practicabilfty  of  settling  differences  with- 
out  the  sword,  and  thus  to  talce  an  important  step  towarda  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  permanent  and  univeraal  peace." 

A  NEW  Peace  Paper  in  Paris. — During  the  fierce  alarms  of 
war,  when  France  and  all  Europe  aeemed  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
conflict,  a  new  journal,  <*  founded  by  the  chief  capitalists,  and  faar- 
ing  for  its  aim  to  propagate  the  principle  of  |>eace,''  waa  set  on  fbot 
at  Paris ;  an  example  that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  men  of 
busineas  and  wealth,  aa  a  very  proper  and  powerful  meana  of  pre* 
aerving  peace,  ao  easential  to  the  proaperity  of  their  busineaa,  or 
the  security  of  their  possessions. 

Ausncioua  moyembnt  in  francb. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  an  embassy  from  the  London  Society 
to  the  friends  of  Peace  in  Paris,  early  this  year ;  and  we  have  found 
the  account  ao  interesting  to  ourselves,  that  we  copy  aa  much  of  it 
aa  our  limits  will  allow.  Mr.  Rigaud,  a  deaeendant  of  one  of  the 
refugees  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  was  de« 
puted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Society  of  Christian  Morale, 
and  concerting  with  them  more  effective  measures  for  the  promo- 
tion of  peace.  From  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  we  copy,  through 
the  London  Herald,  the  following  account  of  hia  reception,  and  its 
results: 

The  Council  had  afterwards  to  receive  a  delegate  of  the  Engliah 
Peace  Society.  Mr.  Rigaud  presented  himself;  he  unfolded  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  mission,  and  with  great  satisfaction  the  Council  heard  the 
discourse  which  he  pronouncea. 

^  Gentlemen,''  said  he,  *'in  essaying  to  address  this  honorable  aa- 
aembly,  I  strongly  feel  my  incapacity  to  express  myself  with  propri- 
ety in  a  foreign  language.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  in 
less  boppy  times,  my  ancestors,  for  consilience'  sake,  were  forced  to 
quit  fliis  country.  I  have  long  desired  to  visit  it,  and  at  length  the 
Peace  Society  established  in  London  has  aent  me  to  this  much  loved 
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ooantry ;  and  I  acknowledge  it  wae  not  without  emotion  that  I  land- 
ed on  the  aoU  of  France^ — the  country  of  my  anceelon ;  and  ahove 
all»  that  1  come  with  the  olive  branch  in  my  band,  and  peace  in  my 
heart.  The  aole  object  of  the  Peace  Society,  established  in  London 
in  1816,  is  to  labor  for  the  promotion  and  eatablishment  of  universal 
and  permanent  peace,  according  to  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity,  without  re^rd  to  politics  or  any  particular  sect  of  relig- 
ion, but  seeking  to  unite  all  Christians  and  all  philanthropists  who 
are  willing  to  assist  with  their  counsel,  their  influence,  and  their 
co-operation.  Desiring  ardently  to  disseminate  these  pacific  princi- 
ples in  this  great  kingdom,  our  Society  is  well  convinced  that  this 
could  not  better  be  done  than  by  developing  the  genius  and  intelli* 

£»nce  of  the  French,  on  a  subject  so  important  and  so  interestinff. 
nd  into  what  bands  could  she  better  confide  so  desirable  a  work, 
than  Into  those  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals,  which  is  engaged 
in  whatever  tends  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man  ? 
*  '^l  have,  therefore,  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Society  in 
London,  to  make  the  proposition  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Morals  the  sum  of  1250  francs,  for  the  foundation 
of  a  Prize  for  a  Treatise  on  this  subject. 

"  1.  To  demonstrate  that  all  war,  not  only  does  violence  to  the 
sentiments  of  humanity,  but  that  it  ie  completely  opposed  to  the 
true  prosperity  of  nationa,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  as  considered 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually ;  that  it  is,  besides,  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

**  2»  To  indicate,  also,  the  best  means  to  adjust  international  die- 
pates,  and  to  establisb  Universal  Peace,  without  having  recourse  to 
arms. 

First  Prize, 1000  franca. 

Second •  Prize,  ....^ 100    da 

The  rest  to  be  employed  in  defraying  the  expensea 
1  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  this  Societv  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Committee  to  conduct  this  affiiir,  and  to  be  connected  by 
correspondence  with  the  Peace  Society  in  LondoiL*' 

The  President  replied : 

^  Sir,  Delegate  of  the  Peace  Sodety, — ^It  ie  with  a  profound  sent^ 
ment,  at  once  philanthropic  and  national,  that  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Morals  sees  you  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  has  listened  to  your 
discourse,  in  which  are  discovered  dtetrvuB  that  are  her  otvn,  and 
principles  whose  foundation  is  in  the  finest  code  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  man — the  Gospel. 

*^  It  would  be  unjust  always  to  confound  nations  and  their  govern- 
ments. Politics  freouently  separate  titose  otjects  which^  better 
tinderstood,  they  ougtit  to  preserve  united.  Interests  which  are  op- 
posed to  each  other  more  in  appearance  than  in  reolity,  ought  not  to 
break  asunder  those  l)onds  which  are  united  as  in  one  common 
amulet  Two  great  free  nations  can  find  on  a  continent  of  absolute 
etates,  no  lasting  alliance  but  with  each  other;  and  their  division  is 
a  real  danger  to  both. 

**  Their  preponderance  in  the  civilized  world  is  founded  on*tbe 
freedom  of  clieir  mutual  relations;  on  an  equal  ^are  of  influence 
abroad,  and  on  their  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  dignity  and 
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rights ;  bat  this  influence  must  be  lost,  if  political  passions,  if  dreams 
of  exclusive  dominion  should  break  an  alliance  which  common  in- 
terests command  them  to  draw  still  closer  together.  Ah !  may  this 
simple  truth  not  receive  its  demonstration  too  late  in  the  events  of 
futurity.  The  giant  Atlas,  who  alone  supports  the  world,  exists 
only  in  fiible.  The  two  pilkirs  of  Hercules  still  remain,  as  an  useful 
emblem,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean. 

**  The  Peace  Society  bears,  even  in  its  title,  one  of  the  great  priO'- 
ciples  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals. 
The  first  maxim  of  the  gospel  is  a  fundamental  precept^ — (Ac  Imt  pf 
war  neighbour.  From  this  precept  flows,  as  from  a  pure  and  fruitful 
source,  this  other  maxim  from  the  holy  book,  'As  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  And  in  the  song 
of  glory  to  the  Most  High,  peace  is  recommended  to  man  on  thi 
earth, — et  in  Una  pax  hotMmbtit.  Thus  all  the  principles  of  C^is- 
tianity  are  in  opposition  to  war. 

**  The  Peace  Society,  then,  is  a  Christian  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Christian  Morals  is,  likewise,  a  Peace  Society. 

^  Between  the  scientific  Societies  of  France  and  England,  relations 
have  long  existed,  which  have  proved  equally  and  reciprocally  use- 
ful. It  is  thus  with  religious  and  philanthropic  Societies,  whose 
harmony  and  co-operation  have  already  done  much  for  the  progress ' 
of  useful  knowledge  and  civilization.  Much  remains  still  to  be  done, 
and  a  more  extensive  harvest  is  germinating  in  the  fields  of  futurity. 
In  the  zeal,  concurrence,  and  fraternity  of  scientific,  religious,  and 
philanthropic  Societies,  will  henceforth  be  the  vehicle  and  the  sals- 
guard  of  public  liberty.  Blind  force,  the  unruly  ambition  of  con- 
quest, and  the  scourge  of  war,  have  lost  their  terrible  empire  in  the 
continually  incre^asing  diffusion  of  light;  and  what  was  permitted 
in  the  barbarous  ages,  is  now  do  longer  possible.  Formerly  sove- 
reigns made  their  manifestoes  for  courts ;  now  they  must  be  made 
for  nations,  a  more  difiicult  task !  because,  for  nations,  all  diplomacy 
is  resolved  into  two  words,— ^'vjtice  and  reason, 

**Sir,  Delegate  of  the  Peace  Society, — The  Society  of  Christian  Mor- 
als will  now  deliberate  on  your  propositions;  they  will  accept  them; 
they  will  appoint,  according  to  the  desire  you  have  expressed,  li  Pesos 
CommUieej  and  you  will  be  invited  tt>  form  a  part  of  it.  Our  principles 
agree,  our  desires  are  the  same,  our  efilbrts  ought  to  be  common.  May 
our  connexion  increase,  and  be  strengthened  in  the  bonds  of  frater- 
nit}',  atid  in  the  happy  result  of  a  holy  mission,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  triumph  of  Christian  morals,  sole  element  and  sole  pledge  of  the 
prosperity  of  nations  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  world." 

The  proposition  of  the  London  Society  was  adopted,  and  a  Com- 
n^ttee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Paris, 
appointed  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals ; 
the  Committee  with  which  our  Society  and  others  are  now  in  cor- 
respondence. The  programme  of  the  proposed  prize,  having  no 
room  for  its  insertion  now,  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  number 
It  i^  an  able  and  ii^eresting  document 
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AKNUAL  JIBPORT  OP   THE  I.ONDON  PBACB  800IBTT. 

^D*irin^  the  last  year,  your  Committeo,  in  commoii  with  all  the 
friends  of  Peace,  have  mourned  over  the  war  spirit  manifested  by 
this  country  in  India,  in  China,  and  in  the  East;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  conquests  in  India,  the  pending  nego- 
tiation  with  China,  and  curbing  of  the  power  of  MehemetAh,  noth- 
ing can  justify  the  awful  loss  ot  life  occasioned  in  these  sanguinary 
contests.  Your  Committee  witnessed  with  sorrow  that  the  city 
of  London,  tlirough  its  civic  authorities,  passed  an  eulogistical  vote 
of  thanks,  and  proposed  a  present  of  golden  swords,  to  the  English 
officers  engaged  with  the  allied  armies  at  the  dreadful  butcheries  of 
human  l)eings  in  Syria. 

**  Your  Committee  watched  with  great  anxiety  the  agitated  rela*- 
tions  of  France  acMi  this  country,  and  America  and  this  country. 
Now  they  hope,  notwithstanding  all  fears,  that  the  danger  of  war 
with  our  neighbors  on  the  European  continent  is  past,  and  that  the 
good  sense  and  common  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  England  will  prevent  the  disniption  of  our  friendly  relations.* 
Your  Committee  cannot  but  express  in  this  (Mace  their  sym|iathy 
with  the  American  nation,  in  the  loss  they  sustained  in  the  death 
of  General  Harrison,  who  by  his  fellow-citizens  was  just  placed  in 
the  presidential  chair,  and  whose  inaugural  speech  breathed  such  a 
pacitic  spirit;  and  their  hope,  that  the  gentleman  ufx>n  whom  Prov- 
idence has  thus,  in  an  unex|iected  and  unprecedented  manner, 
devolved  the  high  and  responsible  office  of  first  magistrate  in  that 
great  republic,  will  act  upon  the  pacific  principles  which  General 
Harrison  indicated  should  characterize  his  presidential  career. 

**  The  means  adopted  by  your  Committee  during  tlie  past  year  to 
carry  on  its  pledged  object,  have  been  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
to  which  the  Peace  Society  has  had  recourse  from  the  begiiming, 
but  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  Funds,  Publications  and  Agencies.*^ 

AoEffci£8. — ^The  Society  had  employed  two  travelling  agents,  but 
were  obliged  for  want  of  funds,  though  their  income  was  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  our  own,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one« 

VoLUNTESRs  IN  THE  Cause. — "  It  IS  With  plcssure  the  Committee 
refer  to  the  labors  of  one  kiqd  and  disinterested  friend,  who  hae 
travelled  many  miles,  visited  many  towns,  and  sold  almost  an  in- 
credible number  of  your  publications;  thus  disseminating  the*|)rin- 
ciples  of  your  Society,  by  his  active,  gratuitous  agency,  and  by  * 
peacefully  kind  disposition, — received  every  where,  and  by  all  par- 
ties and  denominations,  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

Your  Committee  also  refer,  with  un mingled  satisfaction,  to  the 
interesting  fact,  that  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  directed 
the  iHiblic  mind  to  the  peaceful  nature  of  Christianity  during  the 
past  year,  by  sermons  and  by  lectures ;  aniong  whom  they  may  men- 
tion the  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin,  of  Oxford;  the  Rev.  Mr,  Baker,  of 
Gateshead ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Watson,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  who, 
we  are  happy  to  announce,  is  exerting  a  volnntary  and  active  agency 
for  the  cause  of  Peace  in  Belfast,  and  the  adjacent  towns.*' 

*^  Publications. — And  we  must  first  refer  to  thd  American  Prize 
EUsays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.    This  important  vokime  ia  now 

VOL.  IV. NO.  IV.  8* 
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before  the  public ;  and  your  Committee  will  take  upon  tbemselTes 
to  offer  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  more  important  book,  of  human 
production,  was  never  given  to  the  public.  It  will  form  an  era  in 
the  history  of  our  world ;  and  at  the  close  of  centuries  to  come  it  will 
be  read  with  interest,  and  referred  to  with  honor,  by  moralists,  by 
statesmen,  and  by  historians. 

A  copy  of  this  volume,  whose  object  it  is  to  show  the  practicabil- 
ity of  nations  settling  all  internatioual  disputes  without  having 
recourse  to  arms,  has  been  presented  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety to  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  and  has  been  graciously 
received  by  them.  The  volume  presented  to  our  beloved  Queen 
was  accompanied  by  a  long  letter  from  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  American  Peace  Society.  A  deputation  from  our  Society  had 
the  honor  of  committing  the  volume  and  the  letter  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Pulmerston.  The  receipt  of  them  by  her  gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen,  was  acknowledged,  through  her  minister,  by  a  letter  to 
William  Ladd,  Elsq. 

A  copy  of  these  essays  was  recently  presented  by  your  Commit- 
tee to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  he  very  cordially 
accepted. 

The  last  essay  in  this  magnificent  volume  is  from  the  pen  of 
William  Ladd.  Your  Committee  have  printed  a  very  large  edition 
of  his  essay;  they  have  made  a  very  wide  distribution  of  them  to 
the  editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  both  in  town  and  through- 
out the  country ;  and  they  are  happy  to  say  that  the  editors  of  many 
periodicals  have  taken  very  considerable  and  favorable  notice  of  iL 
The  Committee  have  also  presented  a  copy  of  this  essay  to  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  and  to  each  of  his  new  ministers; 
and  also  a  copy  to  each  metnber  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  likewise  to  each  of  the 
learned  judges. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  great  ocean  of  mind  in 
this  country,  on  the  continent,  and  in  America,  seemed  wrought  up 
to  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  heaving,  dashing,  and  foaming  from  shore 
to  shore,  your  Committee  felt  anxious  to  throw  the  oil  of  kindnesa 
on  these  agitated  waters.  They  applied  to  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
Esq.,  and  to  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  of  this  country,  to 
write  each  a  *  Tract  for  the  Times ;'  these  gentlemen  most  kindly 
and  promptly  acceded  to  their  request.  And  Mr.  Gurney  with  bis 
accustomed  munificence,  presented  the  Societv  with  upwards  of 
60,000  copies  of  his  tract.  Both  these  timely  and  well-adapted  pub- 
lications were  very  widely  circulated,  and  have  been  stitched  in  the 
Methodist,  Conffregntional,  Evangelical,  Christian  Observer,  and 
Christian  Guardian  Magozines ;  and  your  Committee  firmly  believe 
that  they  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  this 
country,  and  that  they  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  world. 
Twenty-two  thousand  copies  of  a  tract  on  the  principles  of  the 
Peace  Society  were  gratuitously  stitched  in  Noble's  Almanack 
Compendium  for  the  year  1841. 

The  Committee  have  granted  tracts  in  French  and  English  for  dis- 
tribution by  John  Candler,  in  Hayti ;  to  John  Humphries,  for  circu- 
lation in  Rio  Douse ;  to  T.  Osgood,  for  Montreal,  in  Canada  ;  to  the 
Oberlin  Institute,   Ohio,  United  States;  and  to  missionaries  for 
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Madras,  Bellary,  Jamaica,  and  New  Zealand.  Many  emigrants  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  at  their  own  request  supplied 
by  your  Committee  with  grants  of  tracts.  The  number  of  tracts 
circulated  during  the  year  has  been  upwards  of  865,000;  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Society,  1,573,650. 

The  essays  for  the  prize  of  100  guineas  and  20  guineas,  offered 
by  the  Society,  were  twenty-five  in  number.  The  adjudicators  have 
given  their  decision.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Henry  Mac- 
uamara,  Esq.,  of  the  Temple ;  and  the  second  to  A.  G.,  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  Baptist  Mission  House.  Your  Committee 
express  the  hope  that  both  these  essays  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
public'' 

Funds, — to  the  amount  of  £1579,  or  about  $7500,  were  received 
by  the  Society,  and  nearly  $1000  more  expended.  Thus  did  our 
brethren  in  England  expend  the  last  year  nearly  four  times  as  much 
money  for  the  cause  of  peace  as  its  friends  in  this  country  contrib- 
uted !  Yet  we  hear  it  objected,  that  we  cannot  safely  do  any  thing 
for  peace  here,  until  they  move  on  the  subject  in  other  countries! 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP 

WILLIAM  LADD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  held 
at  their  office.  No.  19,  New  Broad  Street,  City,  28th  July,  1841,  it 
was  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  Committee  of  this  Society  cannot  receive  the  mournful 
intellijjrenceof  the  decease  of  William  Lndd,  E^q.,  President  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  without  recording  on  their  minutes  their 
deep  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  Which  the  cause  of  Peace  throughout 
the  world  has  thereby  sustained. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  desire  to  record  the  unfeigned  esteem 
which  they  entertain  for  the  character^  and  which  they  must  cherish 
for  the  memory  of  their  departed  friend,  on  account  of  his  high 
intellectual  and  moral  worth,  his  benevolence  of  heart,  liberality  of 
band,  joined  with  his  unwearied  exertions  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  universal  and  permanent  peace.  They  consider  his  removal  as  no 
common  loss,  to  his  family,  to  the  State  in  which  he  resided,  to 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  In  the 
cause  of  peace,  "  he  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all."  His 
head,  hts  heart,  and  his  hands  were  entirely  consecrated  and  en- 
gaged, to  extend  and  establish  peace  upon  eorth.  His  pen  and  his 
purse, — this  time  and  his  talents, — his  health  and  his  life,  were 
unsparingly  devoted  to  this  heavenly  object 

While  the  Committee  afiectionately  sympathize  with  the  bereaved 
widow  of  their  late  highly  valued  friend,  and  with  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  implore  on  their  behalf  the  richest  consolations 
from  the  Father  of  mercies;  and  while  they  desire  submissively  to 
bow  to  the  wise  and  holy  appointment  of  Divine  Providence,  they 
cannot  refrain  from  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  Him, 
"from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and  perfect  gill,"  for  the  in- 
telligent, faithful,  and  devoted  services    of  their  late  coadjutor, 
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whose  yigorous  powers,  matured  experience,  conciliatory  maoneni 
asaitluoiia  exertions,  and  iervent  piety,  haye  contributed  so  effectually 
to  support  and  advance  the  great  cause  of  universal  and  permanent 
peace. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  impressions,  the  Committee  feel  it 
tlieir  duty  to  address  a  few  lines  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  wid- 
ow of  their  dear  departed  friend,  and  to  the  American  Peace  Society, 
expressive  of  their  sorrow  and  sympathy  with  them  under  the  pain* 
&i  visitatiou  by  which  their  faitli  is  exercised. 

John  Lbe,  ChairmtaiL 

To  Mrs.  Ladd, 

Respected  Madam, — We  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  under 
that  |Miinful  liereavement  you  have,  by  Divine  Providence,  been 
called  to  experience.  We  consider  the  removal  of  your  dear  hus- 
band as  an  irreparatile  loss  to  you,  and  indeed  a  great  loss  to  us, 
and  to  the  whole  human  family.  His  journey  is  ended,  his  tongue 
is  silent,  and  his  ready  pen  is  laid  aside.  But  he  lives,  not  only  in 
your  pleading  and  painful  recollections,  but  he  lives  also  in  his  writ- 
ings,— he  lives  in  our  memories, — and  he  lives  in  the  affectionate 
regards  of  thousands. 

We  trust  you  are  thankful  that  the  companion  of  your  days,  and 
the  sharer  of  your  joys  and  sorrows,  was  preserved  to  you  so  long; 
and  that  he  lived  so  usefully,  and  died  so  happily.  O  for  grace  to 
follow  him,  as  he  followed  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace!  A  fe>v  more 
fleeting  year:ii,  and  we  trust  you  will  meet  him  in  heaven,  to  part  no 
more,  ami  to  sorrow  no  mure  for  ever.  The  anticipotion  of  being 
for  ever  wiili  the  Lord,  should  wipe  away  every  mournful  tear.  **ln 
his  presence  there  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

Acre|>t,  re^fiected  madom,  our  sincere  condolence  end  sympathy, 
and  mny  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  is  the  judge  of  the  widow,  in  his 
holy  Imhitution,  grant  you  all  needful  support  and  comfort,  under 
your  present  trial,  guide  you  in  safety  to  the  end  of  your  journey, 
and  be  your  portion  for  ever. 

To  TBE  Committee  op  the  American  Peace  Society, 

Respected  Fellow  Laborers  in  the  Cause  of  Peace, — Permit  us  to 
assure  you,  how  sensibly  and  how  deeply  we  feel,  the  very  heavy 
loss  our  common  cause  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  its  able  and 
eloquent  chnrnpion,  William  Ladd,  Esquire,  your  very  highly  and 
justly  valued  President  and  standard  bearer.  It  will  be  no  misap- 
plication of  the  words  of  Scripture,  if  we  say,  **a  great  man  is  fallen 
this  day  in  Israel."  We  do  not  expect  soon  to  see  his  equal  in  all 
respects.  ^  Howl,  fir  tree,"  said  the  Prophet,  "  for  the  cedar  is  fallen." 
But  we  do  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Rather  than 
mourn  to  excess  that  be  is  dead,  let  us  praise  the  God  of  Peace  that 
he  ever  lived,  and  let  us  supplicate  the  Divine  Throne  for  a  large 
effusion  of  hi^avenly  influences,  to  dispose  end  to  enable  us  to  fol- 
low his  noble  example.  It  may  be  said  that  he  lived  a  longer  life 
in  sixty-thiee  years,  than  many  du  in  eighty  or  ninety,  if  length  of 
life  lie  reckoned  by  labor,  rather  than  by  days.  Death  found  him 
in  the  field  harnessed  and  at  his  post.  ''This,"  he  said,  in  one  of 
bis  last  letters,  "  is  the  death  I  have  a  long  time  coveted ;  it  is  to  me 
the  field  of  glory.    If  men  will  venture  their  lives  to  procure  son^ 
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earthly  good,  whfieh  wiil  toon  perish  in  the  using,  why  should  I  be 
unwilling  to  risk  my  life  in  the  cause  of  that  dear  Redeemed  who 
laid  down  his  life  for  me."  Such  were  the  noble  sentiments  he  en- 
tertained in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  of  eterni^.  **  He  has  fought 
the  good  fight,  he  has  kept  the  faith,  he  has  finished  his  course," 
and  has  now  received,  from  the  hand  of  his  Judge,  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  oflife  and  of  glory.  He  has  been  introduced  into  the 
regions  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  with  the  commendation  of  hie 
Redeemer,  ^  Well  done,  thou  good  and  fiiithful  senrant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  **  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him."  But,  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  speak,  till  all  the  chariots  of  war  fens  burned  in  the  fire, 
till  the  earth  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  till  Peace  be  universally  and  permanently  established  throughout 
the  whole  world.  The  recollection  of  his  useful  life  and  unwearied 
labors,  and  the  influence  of  his  writings,  will  be  perpetuated  in 
America,  through  all  its  length  and  breadth,  to  the  latest  genera, 
tions,  and  indirectly  by  Americans  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  honor  to  America,  that  William  Ladd 
was  born,  lived,  labored,  and  died  one  of  her  citizens. 

Fellow  Laborers,  does  not  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  by  taking  our  indefatigable  coadjutor  to  himself,  call  upon  us, 
and  you,  to  Increased  diligence  and  assiduity  in  that  cause,  to  the 

Eromotion  of  which  our  departed  friend  devoted  all  his  energies  ? 
iCt  us  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  nieht  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  What  our  hands  find  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our 
mightk  Let  us  be  followers  of  him,  in  sustaining  and  promoting  the 
heaven-born  cause  of  peace,  till  with  him,  through  faith  and  patiencei 
we  inherit  the  promises. 

We  hope  the  mantle  of  William  Ladd  will  fall,  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  his  spirit,  and  an  eciual  measure  of  his  zeal,  wisdom  and 
diligence,  upon  some  young  Eltsha  among  you,  who  will  prosecute 
the  same  cause  with  increasing  ardor,  and  instru mentally  hasten  on 
the  period  when  war  shall  be  known  no  more,  but  universal  broth- 
erhood be  felt,  acknowledged,  and  reciprocated  by  the  whole  family 
of  man. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

^        Jamks  Haroreavbs,   Isemtartes, 
Nun  Morgan  Harrt,  J  ««^«»"<^ 


Sahction  of  War  bt  the  Religious  Press. — Good  people  are 

hardly  aware  in  how  many  ways,  or  to  whet  extent,  they  are  still 

lending  their  countenance  to  war.    Probably  every  religious  paper 

in  the  land,  if  not  in  Christendom,  would  profess  itself  friendly  to 

peace ;  and  yet  most  of  them  will  be  found  to  give  the  war-system 

their  direct  or  indirect  support,  by  apologising  for  the  abominations 

of  wars,  or  pleading  its  occasional  necessity,  or  its  Incidental  benefits* 

In  one  of  our  best  conducted  religious  papers,  we  find,  in  an  article 

generally  unexceptionable,  the  following  statement : 

**  War  is,  perhaps,  in  itself,  the  greatest  scourge  of  humanity ;  but 
he  has  read  history  to  little  purpose,  or  been  no  very  profound 
observer  of  passing  events,  who  has  not  noticed  that  God  has  very 
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generally  oyemiled  it  lor  the  ayir«iid  «f  jotter  viaws  of  civil  gofsm- 
OMnt,  tiftbe  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  of  the  eacred  iufluence  of  tba 
Bible." 

As  strong  an  apology  for  war  as  pnblic  opinion  will  now  tolerate 
What  hesitancy  and  abatemeDts !  **  War  is — perhaps — iir  it3Ei.f — 
the  greatest  scourge.^  Ptrhupt — as  if  there  were  grounds  fpr  doubt 
wliether  it  is  really  each  a  scourge.  Ai  iUdf'-^tm  if  its  appendages 
or  results  would  justify  or  ezeuse  its  crimes  and  woes.  Then  fol- 
lows a  list  of  benefits  occasionally  resulting  under  God  from  this 
"greatest  scourge  of  huofianity.^ 

Now  we  do  not  suppose  the  editor  meant  to  encourage  or  sanction 
war;  but,  probably,  having  very  inadequate  views  of  either  its  guilt 
or  its  evils,  and  still  laboring  under  the  time  hallowed  delusion  of 
its  supposed  necessity,  he  made  these  concessions  and  apologies  in 
its  behal£  He  would  doubtless  deem  us  uncharitable,  if  wo  were  to 
put  him  down  as  an  abettor  of  war ;  but  this  accursed  system  depends 
for  its  continuance  in  Christendom  upon  just  such  support  from 
gopd  mep, 

Let  us  apply  to  other  sins  this  apologetic  method  of  eonderonsr 
tion.  Slavery  is, — perhaps, — ^in  itself, — a  great  evil ;  but  he  is  a 
careless  observer  who  does  not  see  how  much  good  it  has  been  In- 
8trumenA9ii,9if  accomplishing.  The  infidelity  of  France  was,-:-per- 
baps, — ^iQ  itBelf» — a  very  great  evil;  but  Qod  overruled  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  wise  and  gracious  purposes.  So  of  dram-shops^ 
and  theatres,  and  brothels ;  of  error  and  sin  in  all  their  nameless 
forms;  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  the  apostasy  of  man  and  of 
angels.  Should  we  say  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is, — ^perhaps, — ^in 
itself, — a'  very  great  evil,  and  then  proceed  to  neutralize  nearly  the 
whole  force  of  this  hesitating  condemnation,  by  enumerating  the 
benefits  incidental  to  such  an  evil,  should  we  not,  in  a  world  like 
ours,  encourage  men  to  continue  that  evil  ?  Such  are  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  war-system;  and  upon  them  resu  no  small  share  of 
the  responsibility  of  its  continuance. 


Our  Rivoluttonart  War  aoversx  to  the  ikhbrbsts  of  Rs- 
Lieion. — The  war  of  oiu*  forefathers  in  defence  of  their  rights,  we 
suppose  to  have  been  as  justifiable  as  any  war  in  modern  times; 
but  few  arc  fully  aware  of  its  baleful  influence,  down  to  the  present 
day,  upon  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our  country.  On  this 
point,  we  have,  in  some  of  our  past  numbers,  quoted  the  most  ample 
and  decisive  testimony  from  eye-witnesses;  and  we  are  gfadto  find 
good  men  opening  their  eyes  to  this  aspect  even  of  a  war  that  was 
unstained,  if  not  abetted,  by  nearly  all  the  ministers  and  churches  of 
America.    In  a  late  number  of  a  religious  paper,  the  editor  alludes, 
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in  the  following  term,  to  ^  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  war  of 

the  Revolution,  and  its  antecedent  |N>lltlcal  excitementB." 

''The  convulsion  of  the  public  miud,  experienced  in  the  elections  | 

of  last  year,  could  hardly  begin  to  compare  with  what  was  expe-  | 

rienced  by  our  fathers  from  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765  to  I 

the  settlement  of  peace  in  1783.    And  then  the  state  of  things  imme-  | 

diately  aAerthe  war,  was  hardly  more  propitious  to  religious  inter- 
ests. After  the  scourge  of  war  had  swept  over  the  land,  with  all  its 
train  of  demoralizing  accompaniments,  the  ground  was  enriched  for 
a  luxuriant  harvest  of  error.** 

The  country  is  full  of  documents,  reminiscences  and  results,  amply 

confirming  the  troth  of  such  statements  as  these.    We  have  ouoe- 

sionally  met  them  in  our  excursions,  and  purpose  to  lay  some  of 

them  before  our  readers  as  illustrations  of  the  havoc  which  war 

even  in  its  best  form  makes  of  the  spiritual  as  well   as  temporal 

interests  of  mankind.    The  wounds  inflicted  on  oar  character  by 

that  war,  are  not  yet  healed ;  and  we  doubt  whether  New  England 

herself  will,  before  the  millennium,  recover  entirely  from  its  effects. 


OUR  OWN  OPERATION& 

Other  topics  which  could  neither  be  omitted  nor  deferred,  leaye 
us  no  room  to  speak  in  detail  of  what  we  have  ourselves  been 
doing  for  a  few  months  past ;  but  it  may  perhaps  suffice  Ibr  the 
present,  to  say,  that  we  have  neither  contracted  the  scale  of  our 
operations,  nor  relaxed  our  efforts  in  aoy  department  of  our  labors. 
Though  deprived  of  their  leader,  and  extremely  limited  in  their 
resources,  the  Society's  Committee  have  taken  measures  for  a  more 
determined  and  vigorous  prosecution  <)f  the  great  work  entrusted  to 
their  supervision. 

AesNciEB. — ^We  hnre  only  our  usual  number  of  agents  devoted 
entirely  to  our  service ;  and  these  have  been  pursuing  their  course 
with  their  wonted  zeal,  acceptance  and  success.  Our  Corresponding 
Secretary  has  spent  two  months  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Key.  Mr. 
Morton  has  labored  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  this  State.  We  expect 
he  will  ere-long  visit  Connecticut ;  and,  if  he  should,  we  would 
commend  him  to  the  good  people  of  that  State  as  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  confidence  and  a  warm-hearted  reception,  as  a  servant  of 
Christ  who  is  likely  to  do  good,  and  only  good  wherever  he  goes. 
He  is  a  reformer  in  the  best  sense ;  and  we  speak  from  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  when  we  assure  our  friends  that  he  will  not,  by 
design  or  mistake,  pull  down  any  thing  good,  nor  build  up  aught 
that  is  bad. 

Choicx  or  Ofvicers. — Our  readers  will  remember,  that  our  So- 
ciety, unable  so  soon  afler  the  death  of  their  late  President  to  proceed 
satisfactorily  to  the  choice  of  a  successor,  postponed  the  election 
from  their  last  anniversary  to  the  13th  of  October,  when  an  adjourn- 
ed meeting  was  held,  and  Samuel  E.  Coues,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  a  nephew  by  marriage  of  Mr.  Ladd,  was  with  great  unanimity 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Society.  James  K.  Whipple, 
whose  declining  health  has  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  for  a  season 
ill  a  milder  climate,  tendered  ut  the  same  meeting  the  resignation  of 
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hifl  office  as  TreaBurer ;  and  the  Society  proceeded  to  choose  as  bis 
successor  Mr.  J.  P.  Blanchaed,  and  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Stoddard,  Ro- 
cording  Secretary.  Vacancies  in  the  Executive  Committee  were 
filled  by  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.  and  Charles  Tappan, 
Esa. 

New  ARRANeEMENT. — It  has  been  long  thought  desirable,  that  wa 
should  have  at  the  centre  of  our  operations  a  well-qualified  man 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  funds  in  Boston  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  to  the  care  of  our  office,  and  a  great  variety  of  details  insep- 
arable from  such  an  enterprise.  From  such  a  measure  we  have 
hitherto  been  restrained  only  by  our  want  of  funds ;  but,  after  long 
and  anxious  deliberation,  the  Society  resolved  to  employ  here  a 
GsifERAL  AoEifT,  and  unanimously  selected  for  the  ofiice  our  present 
Treasurer,  a  devoted  and  long-tried  friend  of  our  cause,  and  well 
known  especially  among  the  business  men  of  this  city  as  worthy  of 
the  utmost  confidence.  The  necessity  of  such  an  office  has  been 
felt  more  deeply  since  the  death  of  our  late  President ;  but  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  sustain  it,  is  a  question  which  the  liberality  of 
our  firiends  especially  in  Boston  must  decide.  Thus  far  they  have 
done  little  for  us  in  the  way  of  funds ;  nor  could  we  liave  expected 
more,  inasmuch  as  we  have  made  no  calls  upon  them  in  particular ; 
but  we  trust  they  will  soon  respond  promptly  and  generously  to  the 
appeals  of  our  agent  here. 
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CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

OUTLllfE   or    THE    PROPOSED    PX«AM. 
BT  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  LADD. 

1.  Our  plan  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  Congress  of 
Nations,  and  a  Court  of  Nations,  either  of  which  might  exist 
without  the  other;  but  they  would  tend  much  more  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  if  united  in  one  plan,  though  not  in  one  body. 
A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  all  those  Christian  and  civilized 
nations  who  should  choose  to  unite  in  the  measure,  is  highly 
desirable  to  fix  the  fluctuating  and  various  points  of  internation- 
al law  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  represented,  making 
the  law  of  nations  so  plain,  that  a  court  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  jurists  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Congress, 
could  easily  apply  those  principles  to  any  particular  case 
brought  before  them.  Such  a  congress  would  provide  for  the 
organization  of  such  a  court ;  but  they  would  not  constitute 
that  court,  which  would  be  permanent,  like  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  while  the  Congress  would  be  tran- 
sient or  periodical,  with  a  change  of  members  like  the  Congress 
or  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
legislative  and  judiciary  bodies  shall  be  united*  The  Congress 
of  Nations,  therefore,  is  one  body,  and  the  creator  of  the  Court 
of  Nations,  which  is  another  distinct  body.  Any  nation  re- 
presented at  the  Congress  might  change  its  delegates  as  often 
as  it  pleased,  like  other  ambassadors ;  but  the  members  of  the 
court  would  bold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 
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3.  The  Congress  of  Nations  would  be  organized  bj  a  con- 
yention,  composed  of  ambassadors  from  all  ibose  Chris- 
tian or  ciyilized  nations  who  should  concur  in  the  measure, 
each  nation  having  one  vote,  however  numerous  might  be  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  convention.  This  convention  would 
organize  themselves  into  a  Congress  of  Nations,  by  adopting 
such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  might  appear  expedient  to  the 
majority.  Those  who  would  not  agree  with  the  majority 
would,  of  course,  have  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  convention, 
which  would  then  constitute  the  Congress  of  Nations,  and  choose 
its  president,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  clerks,  and  such  other 
officers  as  they  would  see  fit.  New  members  might  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  organization  of  the 
Congress,  by  their  embracing  the  rules  already  adopted  ,and  the 
nations  sending  them  adopting  (be  laws  of  nations  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  and  duly  ratified  before  their  becoming  members 
of  the  confederation. 

3.  After  organization,  the  Congress  would  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  they 
are  laid  down  by  civilians,  and  agreed  to  by  treaties,  throwing 
all  the  light  which  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  civilized 
world  contains  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  ap- 
plying those  principles  to  classes  of  individual  cases.  No 
principle  would  be  established,  unless  it  had  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  Congress,  and  rat- 
ified by  all  the  governments  of  those  nations,  so  that  each  and 
every  principle  would  resemble  a  treaty,  by  which  each  nation 
represented  bound  itself  to  every  other  nation  represented,  to 
abide  by  certain  expressed  principles  in  their  future  inter- 
course with  one  another ;  which  agreement  or  treaty  shall  not 
be  annulled,  except  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  making  it 

4.  That  the  progress  of  such  a  Congress  would  be  very 
slow,  must  be  allowed  ;  but  so  far  from  being  the  worse,  it 
would  be  the  better  for  that,  and  more  likely  to  produce  per- 
manent and  useful  results.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that 
each  article  of  the  compact,  thus  entered  into,  should  be  rati- 
fied by  the  nations  concerned,  before  the  Congress  proceeded 
to  settle  other  points ;  but  the  whole,  having  been  agreed  on 
in  Congress,  would  be  submitted  to  the  governments  represent- 
ed, and  such  points  as  should  be  unanimously  adopted  should 
be  considered  as  settled  points  of  international  law,  and  the  re- 
mainder left  open  for  further  investigation  ;  and  thus  all  the  most 
material  points  of  international  law  would  be  for  ever  settled,  and 
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other  points  put  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled.  The  Court  of 
Nations  need  not  be  delayed  until  all  the  points  of  internation- 
al law  were  settled  ;  but  its  organization  might  be  one  of  the 
first  things  for  the  Congress  of  Nations  to  do,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Court  of  Nations  might  decide  cases  brought  before  it 
on  principles  generally  known  and  acknowledged. 

5.  The  Congress  of  Nations  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  nations,  or  with  insurrections,  revolutions, 
or  contending  factions  of  the  people  or  princes,  or  with  forms 
of  government,  but  solely  to  concern  themselves  with  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  in  peace  and  war.  1st.  To  define  the 
rights  of  belligerents  towards  each  other,  and  endeavor,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  abate  the  horrors  of  war,  lessen  its  fre« 
quency,  and  promote  its  termination.  2d.  To  settle  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  and  thus  abate  the  evils  which  war  inflicts  on  those 
nations  that  are  desirous  of  remaining  in  peace.  *3d.  To 
agree  on  measures  of  utility  to  mankind  in  a  state  of  peace ; 
and  4th,  To  organize  a  Court  of  Nations.  These  are  the 
four  great  divisions  of  the  labors  of  the  proposed  Congress  of 
Nations. 


THE  CHIEF  EVIL  OF  WAR. 
BT  W.  B.  CHANNINO,  D.  D. 

The  chief  evil  of  war!  What  is  it?  What  induces  us  to 
place  war  at  the  head  of  human  calamities  ?  In  replying^to 
these  questions,  I  shall  not  direct  you  to  the  physical  sufferings 
of  war,  however  great  or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most  agonizing 
forms ;  the  overthrow  of  proud  cities  ;  the  devastation  of  fruit- 
ful fields ;  the  impoverishing  of  nations ;  famine  ;  pestilence ; 
these  form  the  train  of  victorious  war.  But  these  are  not  the 
distinguishing  evils  of  war.  These  are  inflictions  of  other 
causes  much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes  are  wasting 
human  life  and  joy  more  than  battles.  Millions  indeed  die  br 
the  sword  ;  but  these  millions  are  as  nothing,  compared  with 
the  countless  multitudes  who  die  by  slow  and  painful  disease. 
Cities  are  overthrown  by  earthqi^kes  as  well  as  by  armies,  and 
more  frequently  swept  by  accidental  conflagrations  than  by  the 
flames  of  war.  Hostile  bands  ravage  the  fields ;  but  how 
much  oftener  do  whirlwinds,  storms,  hurricanes  rush  over  land 
and  sea,  prostrating  harvests,  and  destroying  the  labors  of  years 
on  a  scale  so  vast,  as  to  reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow 
extent.    The  truth  is,  that  man  is  surrounded  with  mighty 
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powers  of  nature  which  he  canoot  comprebedd  or  wUbstanri ; 
and,  amidat  their  beaeficent  operations,  all  of  them  inflict  muck 
suffering.  What  distingubhes  war  is,  not  that  roan  is  slain, 
but  that  he  is  slain,  spoiled,  crashed  by  the  cruelty,  the  injiis- 
tice,  the  treachery,  the  murderous  hand  of  man.  The  evil  is 
Moral  evil.  War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human  crines. 
Here  is  its  distinguishing,  accursed  brand.    Under  its  standard 

Ether  violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity,  and 
\U  If  it  only  slew  man,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns  man 
iaio  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the  evil  of  war,  that  man,  made 
to  be  the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his  kind  ;  that 
man^,  whose  duty  it  is  to  mitigate  sufieriog,  makes  the  infliction 
of  suffering  his  study  and  end;  that  man,  whose  office  it  b  to 
avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which  come  from  nature's  powen, 
maloes  researches  mto  nature's  laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her 
most  awful  forces,  that  he  may  become  the  destroyer  of  hb 
race.  Nor  b  thb  all.  There  b  also  found  in  war  a  cdd- 
btfarted  indifference  to  human  miseries  and  wrongs,  perhaps 
more  shocking  than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth.  To  my 
mind,  thb  contempt  of  human  nature  b  singularly  offensive. 
To  hate,  expresses  something  like  respect.  But  in  war,  man 
treats  his  brother  as  nothing  worth ;  sweeps  away  human  mul- 
titudes as  insects ;  tramples  them  down  as  grass ;  mocks  at 
their  rights ;  and  does  not  deign  a  thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil  of  war.  It  b  moral 
evil.  The  field  of  battle  b  a  theatre,  got  up  at  immense  cost, 
for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a  grand  scale.  There  the  bell 
within  the  human  breast  blazes  out  fiercely  and  without  dis- 
gobe.  A  more  fearful  hell  in  any  region  of  the  universe  can- 
not well  be  conceived*  There  the  fiends  hold  their  revels  and 
spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war  are  more  striking  than 
moral.  The  outward  impresses  multitudes  noore  than  the  in- 
ward. It  b  because  they  cannot  look  inward,  because  tbey 
are  too  earthly  and  sensual  to  see  and  comprehend  the  defoi^ 
mity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malignant  soul.  The  outward  evib 
of  life  are  emblems  of  the  inward,  and  are  light  when  severed 
from  these.  The  saddest  view  of  war  is,  that  it  b  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  human  heart,  revealing  there  what  b  more  awful 
than  the  miseries  which  it  inflicts.  The  death-groan  is  fearful ; 
but  how  much  more  appalling  the  spirit  of  murder  which 
extorts  it. 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each  composed  of  tboo- 
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sands,  meeting  from  different  countries,  but  meeting  not  to  de- 
stroy but  to  consult  and  labor  for  the  good  of  the  race ;  and 
suppose  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  to  be  smitten 
suddenly  by  some  mysterious  visitation  of  God,  and  their  la* 
bors  to  be  terminated  by  immediate  death.  We  should  be 
awe-struck  by  this  strange,  sudden,  wide-spread  ruin.  But 
reflection  would  teach  us,  tkat  this  simultaneous  extinction  of 
life  in  so  many  of  our  race  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar 
fulfilment  of  the  sentence  passed  on  all  mankmd  ;  and  a  tender 
reverence  would  spring  up,  as  we  should  think  of  so  many 
generous  men  coming  together  from  so  many  different  regions, 
in  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  to  be  wrapt  in  one  paJI,  to 
sleep  in  one  grave.  We  should  erect  a  monument  on  the  sol- 
emn spot ;  but  chiefly  to  commemorate  the  holy  purpose,  which 
had  gathered  them  from  their  scattered  abodes ;  and  we  should 
write  on  it,  '^  To  the  memory  of  a  glorious  company,  suddenly 
taken  from  God's  ministry  on  earth,  to  enter  again  (a  blessed 
brotherhood)  on  a  higher  ministry  in  heaven."  Here  you 
have  death  sweeping  away  hosts  in  a  moment.  But  how  dif- 
ferent from  death  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  man  meets  man 
as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance  flashes  rage,  and  the  arm  is 
nerved  for  slaughter,  where  brother  hews  down  brother,  and 
where  thousands  are  sent  unprepared,  in  the  moment  of  crime, 
to  give  their  account.  When  nature's  laws,  fulfilling  the  mys- 
terious will  of  God,  inflict  death  on  the  good,  we  bow,  we 
adore,  we  give  thanks.  How  different  is  death  from  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  man  ! 

Allow  me  to  make  another  supposition,  which  may  bring 
out  still  more  strongly  the  truth  on  which  1  now  insist,  that  the 
great  evil  of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that  its  physical  woes,  ter- 
rible as  they  may  be,  are  light  by  the  side  of  this.  Suppose 
then,  that  in  travelling  through  a  solitary  region,  you  should 
catch  the  glimpse  of  a  distant  dwelling.  You  approach  it 
eagerly  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  welcome  after  your  weary 
journey.  As  you  draw  nigh,  an  ominous  stillness  damps  your 
hope ;  and  on  entering,  you  see  the  inmates  of  the  house,  a 
numerous  family,  stretched  out  motionless  and  without  life. 
A  wasting  pestilence  has,  in  one  day,  made  their  dwelling  a 
common  tomb.  At  first  you  are  thrilled  with  horror  by  the 
sight ;  but  as  you  survey  the  silent  forms,  you  see  on  all  their 
countenances,  amidst  traces  of  suffering,  an  expression  of  be- 
nignity. You  see  some  of  the  dead  lying  side  by  side,  with 
hands  mutually  entwined,  showing  that  the  last  action  of  life 
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was  a  grasp  of  affection ;  whilst  some  lie  locked  in  one  another's 
arms.  The  noother's  cold  lips  are  still  pressed  to  the  cheek  of 
the  child^  and  the  child's  arms  still  wind  round  (he  neck  of  the 
mother.  In  the  forms  of  others,  you  see  no  ambiguous  proof, 
that  the  spirit  took  its  flight  in  the  act  of  prayer.  As  you  look 
on  these  signs  of  love  and  faith  stronger  than  the  last  agony, 
what  a  new  feeling  steals  over  you  1  Your  horror  subsides. 
Your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  anguish,  but  of  sym* 
pathy,  affection,  tender  reverence.  You  feel  the  spot  to  be 
consecrated.  Death  becomes  lovely  like  the  sleep  of  infancy. 
You  say,  Blessed  family  !  Death  hath  not  divided  you ! 

With  soothed  and  respectful  sorrow,  you  leave  this  resting 
place  of  the  good,  and  another  dwelling,  dimly  descried  in  the 
horizon,  invites  your  steps.  As  you  approach  it,  the  same 
stillness  is  an  augury  of  a  like  desolation,  and  you  enter  it, 
expecting  to  see  another  family  laid  low  by  the  same  mysteri- 
ous disease.  But  you  open  the  door,  and  the  spectacle  freezes 
your  blood,  and  chains  your  steps  to  the  threshold.  On  every 
face  you  see  the  distortion  of  rage.  Every  man's  hand  grasps 
a  deadly  weapon  ;  every  breast  is  gored  with  wounds.  Here 
lies  one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword.  There,  two  are  locked 
together,  but  in  the  death-grapple  of  hatred,  not  the  embrace  of 
love.  Here  lies  woman  trampled  on  and  polluted,  and  there 
the  child,  weltering  in  his  own  blood.  You  recoil  with  horror, 
as  soon  as  the  sickness  of  the  heart  will  suffer  you  to  move. 
The  deadly  steam  of  the  apartment  oppresses,  overpowers 
you,  as  if  it  were  the  suffocating  air  of  hell.  You  are  terror- 
struck,  as  if  through  the  opening  earth  you  had  sunk  into  the 
abode  of  fiends ;  and  when  the  time  of  reflection  comes,  and 
you  recal  the  blessed  habitation  you  had  just  before  left,  what 
a  conviction  rushes  on  you,  that  nothing  deserves  the  name  of 
wo,  but  that  which  crime  inflicts.  You  feel,  that  there  is  a 
sweetness,  loveliness,  sacredness  in  suffering  and  death,  when 
these  are  pervaded  by  holy  affections  ;  and  that  infinite  wretch- 
edness and  despair  gather  over  these,  when  springing  from  un- 
holy passion,  when  bearing  the  brand *of  crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  physical 
sufferings  of  war  are  great,  and  should  incite  us  to  labor  for  its 
abolition.  But  sufferings,  separate  from  crimes,  coming  not 
through  man's  wickedness,  but  from  the  laws  of  nature,  are  not 
unmixed  evils.  They  have  a  ministry  of  love.  God  has 
ordained  them,  that  they  should  bind  men  to  one  another,  that 
they  should  touch  and  soften  the  human  heart,  that  they 
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should  call  forth  mutual  aid,  solace,  gratitude,  and  self*rorgettiDg 
love.  Sorrow  is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Death,  coming  in 
the  order  of  nature,  gathers  round  the  sufferer  sympathizing, 
anxious  friends,  who  watch  day  and  night,  with  suffused  eyes 
and  heart-breathed  prayer,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  last  agonies. 
It  calls  up  tender  recollections,  inspires  solemn  thought,  rebukes 
human  pride,  obscures  the  world's  glories,  and  speaks  of  immor- 
tality. From  the  still  death-bed,  what  softening,  subduing, 
chastening,  exalting  influences  proceed.  But  death  in  war, 
death  from  the  hand  of  man,  isears  the  heart  and  conscience, 
kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters  the  thought  of  judgment 
to  come.  Man  dying  in  battle,  unsolaced,  unpitied,  and  a 
victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  and  insatiable  ambition,  leaves  be- 
hind him  wrongs  to  be  revenged.  His  blood  does  not  speak 
peace,  or  speak  of  heaven  ;  but  sends  forth  a  maddening  cry, 
and  exasperates  survivors  to  new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  unutterable  weight  of  crime, 
and  defeats  the  holy  and  blessed  ministry  which  all  suffering  is 
intended  to  fulfil.  When  I  look  back  on  the  ages  of  conflict 
through  which  the  race  has  passed,  what  most  moves  me  is 
not  the  awful  amount  of  suflering  which  war  has  inflicted. 
This  may  be  borne.  The  terrible  thought  is,  that  this  has  been 
the  work  of  crime  ;  that  men,  whose  great  law  is  love,  have 
been  one  another's  butchers  ;  that  God's  children  have  stained 
his  beautiful  earth,  made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one 
another's  blood ;  that  the  shriek,  which  comes  to  us  from  all 
regions  and  ages,  has  been  extorted  by  human  cruelty  ;  that 
man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has  turned  earth  into  hell.  All 
else  may  be  borne.  It  is  this  which  makes  history  so  horrible 
a  record  to  the  benevolent  mind. 


SKETCHES  OF  WAR. 


Peni^sttlar  War. — ^England  expended  $500,000,000  in  the  war. 
She  subsidized  Spain  and  Portugal  besides,  and  with  her  supplies  of 
clothing,  arms  and  ammunition,  maintained  the  armies  of  both,  even  to 
the  Guerillas.  From  thirty  up  to  seventy  thousand  British  troops  were 
employed  by  her  constantly  j  and  while  her  naval  squadrons  contin- 
ually harassed  the  French  with  descents  upon  the  coast,  her  land 
forces  fought  nineteen  pitched  battles,  and  innumerable  combats. 
They  made  or  sustained  ten  sieges,  took  four  great  fortresses,  twice 
expelled  the  French  from  Portugal,  killed,  wounded,  and  took  about 
two  hundred  thousand  enemies,  and  lefl  the  bones  of  forty  thousand 
British  soldiers  scattered  on  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  Peninsula. 

Nor  was  this  alL    They  encouraged  the  divided  forces  and  author!- 
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tiee,  and  embroiled  peasantry  to  mutual  murder,  plunder  and  violence. 
Joseph  was  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
against  these,  as  against  the  French,  the  insurrectionary  forces,  paid 
and  supplied  by  England  for  her  own  ambitious  ends,  were  directed 
and  encouraged  in  acts  which  no  Indian  savage  ever  perpetrated,  and 
which  would  dismce  for  ever  all  civilized  men,  were  it  not  that  war 
is  legalized  murder,  desolation,  violence,  rapine,  and  maddened  wick- 
edness. And  as  the  leader  of  these  exploits.  Lord  Wellington  is  trum- 
peted as  the  fireatest  of  modem  captains,  covered  with  military  orders 
and  tides,  and  fed  with  annual  pensions  sufficient  to  relieve  the  starv- 
ing thousands  of  his  countrymen  who  reap  such  satisfactory  fruits  of 
his  glory  in  miserable  destitution  and  want 

A  CiTT  Stormed. — ^Look  one  moment  at  the  scene  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  and  Badajoz.  These  cities  were  carried  by  assault,  afler  infinite 
slaughter.  Thousands  rushed  through  the  breaches,  and  trampled  one 
ano&r  to  death  at  the  very  mootli  of  the  French  guns  which  cut  them 
down  by  regiments,  while  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  wounded,  the 
howls  of  the  maddened,  the  roar  of  ordnance,  the  shouts  of  an  army, 
the  bewilderment  of  midnight,  and  the  horrible  stench  of  burnt  human 
flesh,  lit  up  bv  the  waninjr  flash  of  unnumbered  guns  and  musketry, 
seemed  like  the  wild  bummg  waves  of  the  bottomless  pit  rolling  over 
the  souls  of  the  shrieking  lost  On,  on  they  rush.  There  is  no  mad- 
ness like  a  maddened  mob.  Hundreds  were  impaled  upon  the  sharp 
sword-blades  fastened  in  rows  across  the  breaches ;  yet  hundreds  more 
pressed  on  and  fell  upon  other  tiers  of  the  same  horrible  instruments. 
Over  these  as  they  writhed  and  shrieked,  mounted  others,  and  trod 
and  crushed  them  down,  till  an  army  passed  over  harmless  of  the  point- 
ed steel  beneath ;  and  even  horsemen  rushed  upon  this  causeway  of 
living  beings,  and  trampled  and  crushed  it  into  a  reeking  jelly  of  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood,  and  plunged  onward  through  the  crimson  river 
which  flowed  beyond, — and  thus  tlie  city  was  won !  What  then  ? — ^it 
was  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  whom  British  soldiers  had  crossed  the 
seas  to  rescue  from  French  thraldom.  Ah !  and  did  they  now  take 
them  by  the  hand,  and  congratulate  them  upon  this  their  deliverance? 
No !  They  rushed  upon  the  city,  and  slaughtered,  and  pillaged,  and  vio- 
lated every  house.  There  was  no  order,  no  restraint ;  officers  were 
shot  in  the  streets  by  the  drunken  soldiery ;  old  men  and  children  were 
slaughtered  promiscuously ;  and  there  was  scarce  a  woman  whose 
person  was  not  violated ;  whole  families  were  burnt  up  in  houses  by 
friendly  Englishmen ! — and  thus  reigned  horror  and  dreadful  carnage 
for  two  whole  days.  Yet  for  this  has  Lord  Wellington  a  seat  in  £e 
English  peerage. 

Our  readers  may  imagine  that  this  is  colored  too  highly.  Far  from 
it  If  the  assault  rescmbied  '^  the  burning  ocean  of  deep  hell,''  the 
ailer  scene  was  indeed  "  hell  broke  loose,'*  We  cannot  read  it  with- 
out a  shudder ;  and  yet  no  effort,  it  is  said,  was  made  to  restrain  the 
Ccentious  soldiery. 

Storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — (Fhnn  Charles  CJ^MaUey,) — 
Whatever  the  levity  of  the  previous  moment,  the  scene  before  us  now 
repressed  it  effectually.  The  deep-toned  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled 
seven,  apd  scarcely  were  its  notes  dying  away  in  the  distance,  when 
the  march  of  the  columns  was  heard  stealing  along  the  ground.  A  low, 
murmuring  whisper  ran  along  the  advanced  files  of  the  forlorn  hope; 
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stocks  were  loosened,  packs  and  knapsacks  Uux>wn  to  the  ground ;  each 
man  pressed  his  cap  more  firmly  down  upon  his  brow,  and,  with  lip 
compressed  and  steadfast  eye,  waited  for  the  word  to  move. 

It  came  at  last:  the  word  ^ march  !**  passed  in  whispers  from  rank  to 
rank,  and  the  dark  mass  moved  on.  What  a  moment  was  that,  as  we 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  breach !  The  consciousness  that,  at  the 
same  instant  from  different  points  of  tliat  vast  plain,  similar  parties 
were  moving  on ;  the  feeling  that,  at  a  word,  the  flame  of  the  artillery 
and  the  flash  of  steel  would  spring  from  that  dense  cloud,  and  death, 
and  carnage  in  everjr  shape  our  imagination  can  conceive,  be  dealt  on 
all  sides ;  the  hurried,  fitful  thought  of  home ;  the  years  long  past, 
compressed  into  one  minute's  space ;  the  last  adieu  to  all  we've  loved, 
minffling  with  the  muttered  prayer  to  heaven,  while,  high  above  all, 
the  deep  pervading  sense  that  earth  has  no  temptation  strong  enough 
to  turn  us  from  that  path  whose  ending  must  be  a  sepulchre. 

Each  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  We  followed  noiselessly  along 
the  turf,  the  dark  figure  of  onr  leader  guiding  us  through  the  gloom. 
On  arriving  at  the  ditch,  the  party  with  the  ladders  moved  to  the  front 
Already  some  hay-packs  were  thrown  in,  and  the  forlorn  hope  sprang 
forward. 

All  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  ^  Quietly,  my  men, — quietly !" 
said  McKinnon;  "  don't  press."  Scarcelv  had  he  spoken  when  a  mus* 
ket,  whose  charge,  contrary  to  orders,  had  not  been  drawn,  went  o£ 
The  whizzing  bullet  could  not  have  struck  the  wall,  when  suddenly  a 
bright  flame  burst  forth  from  the  ramparts,  and  shot  upward  toward  the 
sky.  For  an  instant  the  whole  scene  before  us  was  bright  as  noonday. 
On  one  side  the  dark  ranks  and  glistening  bayonets  of  uie  enemy ;  on 
the  other,  the  red  uniform  of  the  British  columns ;  compressed  like 
some  solid  wall,  they  stretched  along  the  plain. 

A  deafening  roll  of  musketry  from  the  extreme  right  announced  that 
the  third  division  was  already  inaction,  while  the  loud  cry  of  our  leader, 
as  he  sprang  into  the  trench,  summoned  us  to  the  charge.  The  leading 
sections,  not  waiting  for  the  ladders,  jumped  down,  others  pressed 
rapidly  behind  them,  when  a  loud  rumbling  thunder  crept  along  the 
earth,  a  hissing,  crackling  noise  followed,  and  froo)  the  dark  ditch  a 
forked  and  livid  lightning  burst  like  the  flame  from  a  volcano,  and  a 
mine  exploded.  Hundreds  of  shells  and  grenades  scattered  along  the 
ground  were  ignited  at  the  same  moment ;  the  air  sparkled  with  the 
whizzing  fuses ;  the  musketry  plied  incessantly  from  the  walls,  and 
every  man  of  the  leading  company  of  the  stormers  was  blown  to  piecesL 
While  this  dreadful  catastrophe  was  enacting  before  our  eyes,  the  dif- 
ferent assaults  were  made  on  all  sides ;  the  whole  fortress  seemed  girt 
around  with  fire.  From  every  part  arose  the  yells  of  triumph,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  assailants.  As  for  us,  we  stood  upon  the  -^i^xg^  of  the 
ditch  breathless,  hesitating,  and  horror-struck.  A  sudden  darkness 
succeeded  to  the  bright  glare,  but  from  the  midst  of  tlie  gloom  the 
agonizing  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying  rent  our  very  hearts. 

**  Make  way  there !  make  way !  here  comes  Mackie's  party,"  cried 
an  oflicer  in  front,  and  as  he  spoke,  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  eighty- 
eighth  came  forward  at  a  nm ;  jumping  recklessly  into  the  ditch,  they 
made  toward  the  breach ;  the  supporting  division  of  stormers  gave  one 
inspiriting  cheer,  and  sprang  after  them.  The  rush  was  tremendous ; 
for  scarcely  had  we  reached  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  rampart,  when 
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the  T&Bt  colnmn,  preming^  on  like  some  mighty  torrent,  hore  down  upon 
our  rear.  Now  commenced  a  scene  to  which  nothing  I  ever  before 
conceived  of  war  could  in  any  deme  compare ;  the  whole  ^und, 
covered  with  combustibles  of  every  deadly  and  destructive  contrivance, 
was  rent  open  with  a  crash;  the  hu^  masses  of  masonry  bounded  into 
the  air  like  things  of  no  weight ;  the  ringing  clangor  of  the  iron  howit- 
zers, the  crackling  of  the  fuses,  the  blazmpp  splinters,  the  shouts  of 
defiance,  the  more  than  savage  yell  of  those  m  whose  ranks  alone  the 
dead  and  the  dying  were  numbered,  made  up  a  mass  of  sights  and 
sounds  almost  maddening  with  their  excitement  On  we  struggled, 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  leading  files  almost  filling  the  way. 

Bv  this  time  the  third  division  had  joined  us,  and  the  crush  of  our 
thickening  ranks  was  dreadful ;  every  moment  some  well-known  leader 
fen  dead  or  mortally  wounded,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  some 

gallant  fellow,  who,  springing  from  the  leading  files,  would  scarcely 
ave  uttered  his  cheer  of  encou raiment,  ere  he  himself  was  laid  low. 
Man^  a  voice,  with  whose  notes  I  was  familiar,  would  break  upon  my 
ear  m  tones  of  heroic  daring,  and  the  next  moment  burst  forth  in  a 
death-cry.  For  above  an  hour  the  frightful  carnage  continued,  fresh 
troops  continually  advancing,  but  scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  was  made ; 
the  earth  belched  forth  its  volcanic  fires,  and  that  terrible  barrier  did 
no  man  pass.  In  turn,  the  bravest  and  the  boldest  would  leap  into  the 
whizzing  flame,  and  the  taunting  cheers  of  the  enemy  triumphed  in 
derision  at  the  eflTort 

^ Stormers,  to  the  front !  only  the  bayonet !  trust-  to  nothing  but  the 
bayonet,**  cried  a  voice,  whose  almost  cheerful  accents  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  death-notes  around,  and  Gurwood,  who  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  fifly-second,  bounded  into  the  chasm ;  all  the  officers 
sprang  pimultaneously  after  him ;  the  men  pressed  madly  on;  a  roll  of 
withering  musketry  crashed  upon  them  ;  a  furious  shout  replied  to  it 
The  British,  springing  over  the  dead  and  the  dying,  bounded  like 
blood-hounds  on  their  prev.  Meanwhile,  the  ramparts  trembled  be- 
neath the  tramp  of  the  light  division,  who,  having^  forced  the  lesser 
breach,  came  down  upon  the  flank  of  the  French.  The  garrison,  how- 
ever, thickened  their  numbers,  and  bravely  held  their  ground.  Man  to 
roan  was  now  the  combat  No  cry  for  quarter.  No  supplicating  look 
for  mercy ;  it  was  the  death-struggle  of  vengeance  and  despair.  At 
this  instant,  an  explosion  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder  shook  the  air ; 
the  rent  and  tom-up  ramparts  sprang  into  the  sky ;  the  conquering  and 
the  conquered  were  alike  the  victims ;  for  one  of  the  mat  magazines 
had  been  ignited  by  a  shell ;  the  black  smoke,  streaked  with  a  lurid 
flame,  hung  above  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  artillery  and  the  mur- 
derous musketry  were  stilled,  paralyzed,  as  it  were,  bv  the  ruin  and 
devastation  before  them ;  both  sides  stood  leaning  upon  their  arms ;  the 
pause  was  but  momentary ;  the  cries  of  wounded  comrades  called  upon 
their  heartr.  A  fierce  burst  of  vengeance  rent  the  air ;  the  British 
closed  upon  the  foe ;  for  one  instant  they  were  met ;  the  next,  the  bay- 
onets gleaned  upon  the  ramparts,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  won. 

We  would  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  reflections  on  the  preced- 
ing sketches,  but  cannot  refrain  from  calling  their  special  attention  to 
a  few  points.  1.  Here  is  the  real  character  of  war ;  and,  when  reflect- 
ing or  arguing  upon  it,  we  should  conceive  it  only  in  the  light  of  tuA 
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fiicti*  %  Is  such  a  mass  of  wickedness  and  wo  necessary  or  expedi- 
ent in  any  case  for  Chariaiian  nations  ?  3.  Can  it  be  right  for  the  fbl* 
lowers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  to  lend  such  a  custom  their  support  or 
countenance  in  any  way  ?  4.  Let  wormn  look  at  these  sketches,  and 
see  rSihey  have  no  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace. 


PACIFIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  periodical  press,  coextensive  in  its  influence  with  the  whole 
reading  community,  is  an  engine  of  such  vast  power,  that  we  hail  witb 
unwonted  pleasure  and  hope  its  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  seldom  copy  any  thing  from  this  source ;  but  we  give  below  a  few 
extracts  both  from  religious  and  secular  newspapers,  as  indications  of 
the  stand  they  are  beginning  to  take  in  favor  of  our  enterprise.  If  aU 
the  newspapers  in  Christendom  would  do  their  whole  duty  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  war-system  would  not  survive  the  present  generation. 

War  with  EiroLAifn. — **  Says  a  forcible  writer, '  If  there  is  a  sin. 
superior  to  every  other,  it  is  that  of  wilful  and  offensive  war.  Most 
other  sins  are  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  that  is,  the  power  of 
one  man  cannot  give  them  a  vexy  general  extension,  and  many  kinds 
of  sin  have  only  a  mental  existence,  from  which  no  infection  arises ;  but 
he  who  is  the  author  of  a  war,  lets  loose  the  whole  contagion  of  hell,, 
and  opens  a  vein  that  bleeds  a  nation  to  death.' 

This  latter  remark  may,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  appear  strong ;  but 
it  is  no  less  strong  than  true.  War  is  a  combination  of  all  the  evils 
that  afflict  the  human  family.  It  is  the  ^atest  curse  that  can  befall  a 
nation,  and  wherever  its  withering  hand  is  stretched  out,  it  disorgan* 
ises  society,  arrests  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  destroys  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  lays  waste  the  beautiful  face  of  nature,  and' 
hurries  multitudes  of  immortal  beings  unprepared  into  the  presence  of 
their  Maker. 

It  is  surprising,  that  with  the  advance  of  light  and  knowledge  in  the 
world,  the  principles  of  national  peace  should  have  made  such  slow^ 
progress.  Even  at  this  day,  and  in  this  the  most  Christian  nation  upon 
the  globe,  we  find  the  public  mind  in  such  a  state  as  readily  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  to  resort  to  arms,  for  the  most  trivud  causes.  A  slight 
difficulty  cannot  arise,  but  what  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  community  must 
in  some  way  g^et  up  a  war  respecting  it,  and  then  put  in  jeopardy  the 
interests  of  millions  of  the  human  family.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  the 
surest  protection  against  war  is  a  state  of  preparation  for  it,  then  it 
is  idso  true,  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy  the  war-like  disposition  ia 
the  communitjr,  is  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  time  of  peace.  For 
to  declare  against  war  when  its  evils  are  actually  experienced,  is,  be- 
sides risking  one's  reputation  for  patriotism,  to  effect  little  or  no  good. 

It  were  easy  to  commence  a  war  between  England  and  America; 
but  when  or  where  such  a  war  would  end,  God  only  knows.  To  esti- 
mate the  evils  that  would  flow  from  it,  would  surpass  all  human  calcu- 
lation."— Boston  Recorder. 
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ErrECT  OF  ▲  Wa»  with  EpoLAin). — ^"Tbe  question  of  peace  or 
ivmr  between  these  eonntiiee  is  one  of  inteieat  far  beyond  the  aieie 
ooDsideration  of  doUaie  and  centa^  or  domealic  comf<Ht,  or  even  of  the 
lives  of  men.  The  question  is  identified  with  the  pvogress  of  the 
world's  conversion,  and  of  consequence  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  the  interesti  of  men  as  candidates  for  etemitj. 

We  have  no  idea  that  politicians,  or  statesmen  as  such,  will  regard 
the  subject  in  this  light  To  them  the  mere  aUusion  to  such  a  view  of 
the  question  will  appear  ridiculous.  But  we  speak  not  to  them.  We 
are  speaking  to  the  church ;  to  those  who  look  bj  prayer  to  Him  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  and  can  turn  them  as  the  rivers 
of  waters  are  turned.  We  speak  to  those  who  may  contn^  the  influ- 
ences that  decide  such  questions  as  peace  or  war^  and  who  might  step 
forward  in  almost  any  emergency,  and  cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  cSf 
political  strife. 

To  the  churches  of  God  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  we  say, 
that  a  war  between  our  two  nations  may  put  back  the  world's  conver- 
sion a  century.  Identified  as  we  are  in  language,  in  literature,  in 
commerce,  in  religion ;  united  as  we  are  in  the  advancement  of  every 
enterprise  that  seeks  the  moral  elevation  of  man,  and  his  final  salvation, 
a  war  must  prove  to  the  last  degree  disastrous.  The  suspension  of 
social  and  commercial  intercourse ;  the  drying  up  of  sources  of  wealth 
ROW  freely  consecrated  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  the  disruption  of 
ties  that  now  unite  the  hearts  of  multitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  the  destruction  of  concerted  plans  of  aggressive  action  on  the 
fields  of  heathenism;  the  withdrawal  of  mutual  protection  from  mis- 
sionary stations ;  the  exposure  of  these  stations  to  the  lawless  violence 
of  wicked  men  who  would  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  destroy ; 
tfiese  are  but  a  few  of  the  evils  that  would  follow  in  the  train  of  a  col- 
lision between  these  great  nations. 

There  are  missions  from  the  American  churches,  now  in  foreign 
fields,  that  could  not  be  sustained  a  month,  if  the  shield  of  ^itish 
power  were  withdrawn.  Shall  this  conservative  influence  in  the  pagan 
world  be  lost  bv  folly  or  rashness  at  home  ? 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  union  of  heart  between  Christians  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  for  ever  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  nations.  But  it  did  not  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  may  not  now. 
The  truth  is  that  great  and  good  men, — men  whose  exalted  talents  have 
heen  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God, — ^have  in  too  many  instances 
shrunk  from  the  exercise  of  their  appropriate  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
political  aflairs,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  power  of  religious  sentiment  is 
so  little  appreciated  in  aflairs  of  state.  The  popularity  of  a  measure 
with  the  good  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  anxiety,  as  its  support  by  the 
multitude.  The  good  have  been  willing  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
mass ;  to  support  those  men  and  those  measures  that  their  po^ 
supports,  until  their  influence  is  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed." — AC  x. 
Observer. 

AppREHCNsioirs  OF  War. — "  War  is  an  evil  great  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  conception.  The  apprehension  of  it  is  an  evil ;  and  it  mi^t 
be  devoutly  wished  that  we  could  now  live  without  the  fear  of  being 
called  upon  to  defend  our  lives,  our  property,  our  wives  and  children 
from  the  attacks  of  unbridled  violence.  How  long  shall  we  remain  be- 
fore the  rumor  of  expected  war  shall  again  arise?    How  many  yean,  I 
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may  rather  say,  how  many  months  pass  in  saccession,  that  the  minds  df 
the  calmly  reflecting,  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  are  not  called  iiponto 
survey  in  prospect  mo  terrible  devastations,  the  tu>rniptioDS,  the  aegr»- 
dation  of  war  f 

Certainly,  as  a  nation,  we  pass  few  months  in  perfect  peace.  Causes 
are  constantly  recurring,  by  which,  ere  we  are  aware,  the  vision  of  wsr 
is  made  to  pass  beforo  our  eyes.  If  wo  look  into  the  future  from  the 
present  moment,  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  clear  before  us.  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  we  shall  be  hurried  into  wat, 
this  coming  winter,  by  marauders,  pretended  patrioti,  on  our  northern 
border.  The  capture  of  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  ques- 
tion of  our  Northeastern  boundary,  may  add  their  difficulties  in  the 
wav  of  a  harmonious  relationship  between  us  and  foreign  nations." 

Waivt  of  reflection  on  tbe  evils  of  Wae.— ^Few  individnalB 
in  our  country  really  bring  up  before  their  minds  the  horrors  of  war. 
We  suppose,  in  some  instances,  that  we  are  wronffed,  we  are  insulted: 
our  passions  are  kindled  in  a  moment,  and  we  hum  to  avenffe  the 
wrong.  But  do  we  count  the  cost  ?  Do  we  consider  the  folly  ?  Let 
the  reader  of  this  paragraph  quietly  imagine  the  devastations  of  war  in 
his  own  houschola,  the  death,  the  ruin  of  his  children^  the  prostration 
of  his  business;  or  extend  his  view  to  similar  scenes  throughout  his 
country,  the  moral  depravity,  which  one  year's  war  would  cause,  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  awful  quiet  of  ow 
streets,  tlie  brutalized  passions  of  a  portion  of  the  population  taught  to 
love  rapine  and  murder,  and  sent  forth  to  prey  upon  the  community  for 
years  after  the  war  should  be  concluded.  And  for  what  should  we 
encounter  such  evils, — for  a  word  spoken  in  haste  by  some  unskilful 
diplomatist, — for  the  conduct  of  men,  whose  crimes  have  made  thenh 
objects  of  detestation  wherever  their  names  are  known.  I  ask,  why 
should  we  as  a  nation  be  hurried  into  war,  by  causes  so  frivolous  f 
Why,  I  ask,  should  we  ever  engage  in  war  at  all?" 

War  not  necessart  for  Christian  Nations. — ^"It  is  replied 
that  war  is  a  condition  of  national  existence.  Our  shores  must  be  brts^ 
ling  with  bayonets,  they  must  swell  with  fortifications.  We  must  h% 
armed  at  all  points  to  repel  invasioa  If  this  is  true,  then  we  can  only, 
come  to  this  sad  conclusion:  nations  are  robbers,  thieves,  and  pirates^, 
for,  it  is  not  against  Christians,  that  we  are  even  called  upon  to  defend 
ourselves ;  it  is  only  from  the  wicked  that  we  ever  fear  the  attacks  of 
violence.  If  Great  Britain  arms  her  shores  against  us,  she  fears  thst 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  robbers  and  murderers;  if  it  is  against  her  that  wd 
are  armed,  wo  may  call  her  a  Christian  nation,  but  we  do  not  believe 
her  to  be  such.  Sad  condition  of  national  existence !  A  fort,  a  castle^ 
should  be  viewed  as  the  tombstone  of  Christianity  and  reason.  'Here 
they  lie  buried  ;*  as  a  nation  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

But  wars  would  not  be  viewed  as  a  condition  of  national  existence^ 
if  the  minds  of  the  people  were  turned  to  consider  the  causes  of  wary 
and  its  remedies.  People,  in  sober  reflection,  now  believe  war  to  be 
only  a  sad  necessity.  There  is  a  portion  of  our  nation,  indeed,  whd 
would  gladly  engage  in  war  as  a  ^me  of  pleasure ;  but  it  is  yearijf 
diminishing.  MUitary  shows  are  viewed  with  constantly  decreasing 
interest,  and  military  titles  confer  continually  diminishing  respect"   ""*  • 

Rulers  the  abettors  of  War,  and  tbk  fxoflb  its  vicrnist 
"  As  a  nation,  we  never  should  suffer  ourselves  to  he  drawn  into  war,  if 
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we  considered  one  great  troth,  viz.,  that  in  war,  we  fight  people  for  the 
faults  of  their  govemmeDt.  We  might  now  be  engaged  in  war ;  bat 
who  are  the  armies  that  are  opposed  to  us,  and  why  ?  They  are  men 
as  we  are,  men  ignorant  of  us,  men  harmless,  who  have  never  wished  to 
wrong  us.  They  have  been  com'pelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  the  arts 
of  death.  They  have  been  driven  by  oppression  from  the  pSongh,  from 
the  work-bench ;  they  have  been  torn  from  the  embraces  of  wives  and 
children ;  or,  before  they  were  shipped  to  fight  us,  they  had  through 
oppression,  been  brought  up  to  know  few  of  the  charms  of  existence. 
They  have  no  quarrel  with  us.  They  are  victims,  sent  over  here  to  be 
immolated  by  us.  Why  should  we  fight  them,  for  the  crimes  of  their 
rulers  ?  Why  should  we  add  another  cup  to  the  flood  of  misery,  which 
has  brought  them  to  our  shores  ? 

Or  if  our  people  are  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  do  they,  as  individuals, 
feel  any  hostility  towards  those  at  whose  lives  they  aim  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  of  our  enemies  shall  beg,  if  it  be  at  a  time  of  peace, 
we  feed  him ;  if  he  asks  employment,  we  give  it  him,  and  work  with  him 
hand  to  hand.  He  sits  at  my  fire-side,  and  I  listen  with  interest,  while 
he  tells  me  of  his  country,  of  its  institutions,  of  its  queen,  of  its  misera- 
ble poverty,  of  its  glorious  history.  He  is  my  friend.  Those  whom  he 
honors,  I  honor;  the  history  which  he  surveys  with  interest  is  equally 
interesting  to  me;  the  rights  of  Christianity  which  he  reveres  are 
equally  dear  to  me.  Now  shall  one  word  of  our  respective  govern- 
ments so  turn  our  hearts,  that  we  shall  thirst  for  each  other's  blm>d,  and 
suddenly  engage  in  mortal  combat?  The  government  cannot  change 
our  hearts.    I  wiU  not  fight  with  him ;  he  will  not  fight  with  me. 

Our  two  nations  are  nations  of  peaceful  individuals.  Husbandmen 
are  quietly  pursuing  their  avocations  in  England ;  so  are  they  here. 
The  shoe-maker  merrily  sings  in  either  country  as  he  fits  his  leather  to 
the  last  The  lawyer  of  England  has  no  personal  quarrel  with  the 
lawyer  here ;  the  minister  in  each  country  waits  upon  the  service  of 
the  same  Master,  and  repeats  the  same  hallowed  words  in  the  prayer 
of  the  great  congregation.  They  are  not  Englishmen,  we  are  not 
Americans.  There  aro  no  marks  of  distinction  between  us, — we  are 
all  men. 

What  now  can  compel  us, — men  of  peace,  friends  and  brothers, — to 
engage  in  war  ?  Nothing,  I  reply,  but  abstractions ; — ^nothing,  in  prac- 
tice, but  the  faults  of  our  governments. 

Truth  requires  us  to  mtSne  a  broad  distinction  between  governments 
and  people.  Abstractly  they  are  one,  but  really  thev  are  widely  dif- 
ferent Their  interests  are  oflen  widely  separate.  War  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  government ;  the  people  can  obtain  nothing  but  misery  in 
war.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  let  government  send  forth  its  bulletins  of 
battles  gained,  and  lavish  medals  and  titles  upon  successful  generals, 
the  people  bleed ;  their  portion  is  unmitigated  sufiering.  They  fi^ht 
in  a  quarrel  not  their  own.  Humanity  bleeds  to  think  of  the  delusion 
into  which  they  must  pass,  before  war  can  become  possible. 

We  must  find  some  other  way  than  war  to  settle  difficulties  with 
foreign  powers.  We  must  not  punish  the  guiltless.  We  must  not  add 
to  tho  oppressions  and  miseries,  which  the  poor  are  sufiering  under 
other  governments.  If  we  will  view  our  fellow-men  as  men,  if  we  wish 
for  the  progress  of  right  principles  of  government,  if  we  are  friends  to 
tho  human  race,  we  must  be  careful  &w  we  suffer  ounelves  to  be  led 
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into  war.  If  we  can  onl^  diffuse  correct  seDtiments  through  our  people, 
and  through  those  of  foreign  nations,  we  can  render  war  impossible." 
Boston  Courier. 

''Military  Excursions  and  Parades, — for  tlio  last  ten  years, — 
have  been  attracting^  an  attention  quite  out  of  proportion  to  tlieir  im- 
portance, and  any  thing  but  complimentary  to  the  age.  Cedant  arma 
togae,  let  arms  to  teaming  yields  was  the  exclamation  of  a  learned  and 
renowned  ancient  orator.  In  the  early  settlement  of  our  country,  in 
the  ruder  state  of  society,  when  there  was  comparatively  but  little  to 
amuse  or  instruct  the  mmd,  or  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  their  dull  and  monotonous  routine  of  labors,  it  was  not  strange 
that  any  thing  which  could  dazzle  the  eye,  and  charm  the  ear  like  a 
military  parade,  especially,  any  thing  connected  with  their  protection 
and  safety  in  those  times  of  weakness  and  danger,  should  attract  geiv- 
eral  attention,  and  be  viewed  with  satisfaction  and  delight  But  in 
modem  times,  in  the  present  refined  state  of  society,  amid  me  facilities 
of  travel,  and  intercourse  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  printing,  the  progress  in  the  arts  and  literature,  and 
other  various  means  for  disseminating  knowledge  and  information,  it 
would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  public  mind  would  be  too  much 
enlightened,  and  the  taste  too  refined,  to  retain  a  fondness  for  the  ruder 
exhu)ition8  of  former  days.  This,  however,  seems  not  in  accordance 
with  fact  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  company  choose  to  invest 
themselves  in  their  military  costume,  and  march  forth  to  the  sound  of 
fife  and  dram,  all  hands  rush  to  the  doors  and  streets,  and  gaze  with  as 
much  apparent  astonishment,  as  did  the  natives  of  the  forest  on  the  first 
landing  of  our  forefathers. 

The  consequence  is,  that  many  who  are  of  little  importance  in  the 
world  on  any  other  occasion,  plume  themselves  in  these  displays,  de- 
light to  march  forth  in  their  fine  dress,  and  care  not  to  lay  it  aside  for 
whole  days  or  weeks  together,  if  so  be,  they  can  succeed  in  making 
people  gape  and  stare.  For  this  they  will  make  their  tours,  march 
fVom  city  to  city,  and  almost  encompass  sea  and  land,  publishmg  their 
bnlletins,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  treatment  they  received,  and 
the  attention  shown  them  from  place  to  place,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
important  news  with  which  the  public  journals  could  be  filled ;  whereas, 
to  minds  really  intelligent  and  refined,  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lous and  nonsensieaL" — Lynn  Record, 


ADDRESSES  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINQ  OF  THE  LONDON  PEACE 

SOCIETT. 

The  speakers  were  C.  Hindley,  M.  P.,  Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Woodwark,  and  N.  M.  Harry,  and  E.  W.  Rich- 
ards, J.  J.  Gumey,  J.  S.  Buckingham,  and  J.  liackhouse,  Esqs. 
We  have  room  for  only  brief  extracts  from  their  able  addresses. 

Hardships  op  British  Soldiers. — C.  Hindley^  Esq. — "I  am 
desirous  that  we  should  direct  odr  attention  to-night  to  practical 
measures  by  which  we  may  be  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  carry 
o  ut  our  principles.    From  the  experience  I  have  bad  as  a  member  of 
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Parliament,  the  first  thing  which  it  strikes  me  may  he  taken  up  by 
this  Society,  as  a  practical  measure,  is  this,  to  procure  some  alient'^ 
tions  in  the  regulations  regarding  recruits.  1  cannot  tell  how  many 
applications  I  have  had  made  to  me  by  parents  whose  sons,  of  the 
ages  of  17, 18,  or  20,  have  been  led  off  by  a  recruiting  serjeant, 
taken  to  a  public  house,  made  drunk,  then  enlisted  and  carried 
away. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  wish  to  make,  of  a  practical 
nature.  Any  person  wishing  to  leave  the  army  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so  on  the  payment  of  a  given  sum.  1  think  nothing  can  be  so 
horrible  as  a  soldier  desiring  to  leave  the  army,  and  yet  unable  to 
obtain  his  discharge.  I  will  put  it  on  the  grounds  of  morality  and 
religion.  Suppose  he  should  have  become  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  principles  of  this  Society,  that  he  should  be  con- 
vinced of  the  actual  sinfulness  of  war,  and  yet  there  is  no  moral 
force  whatever  that  can  release  him  from  the  obligation  of  doing 
that  which  his  conscience  convinces  him  to  be  wrong.  I  do  say, 
that  if^  unfortunately,  people  have  entered  the  army  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  doing  that  which  is  right,  and  their  views  on 
the  subject  subsequently  become  changed,  it  is  a  monstrous  hard- 
ship that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience,  and  to  leave  that  profession  in  which  they  have 
engaged,  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  usually  required.** 

IiTFLUENcE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. — Rev.  Dr.  CumfhdL — "  The  Report 
alludes  to  school  books.  1  have,  during  a  considerable  period  of  my 
life,  been  wholly  engrossed  with  such  matters,  and  1  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  manner  in  which  your  Report  spoke  of  heathen  authors.  Ho- 
mer's poetry  is  written  in  blood,  and  Virgil's  is  any  thing  but  calcu- 
lated to  abate  the  spirit  of  war.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  classic 
poetry  generally.  But  this  is  not  confined  to  ancient  poetry  and 
history ;  it  unfortunately  characterizes  modern  productions.  It  is 
important  that  these  things  should  be  altogether  swept  from  the 
earth.  There  is  much  in  them  which,  I  confess,  my  taste  as  a  man 
has  somewhat  of  difiiculty  in  surrendering  to  my  feelings  as  a  Chris- 
tian; but  as  a  Christian,  if  I  cannot  gratify  my  taste  without  poliul* 
ing  the  national  mind,  and  encouraging  the  spirit  of  war,  1  say,  lei 
all  the  classics  perish. 

But  there  is  another  view.  Let  us  have  men  of  the  right  stamp  to 
preside  over  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and  then  I  conceive  that 
great  good  might  be  realized,  even  from  the  study  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Let  the  preceptors  take  care  from  time  to  time  to  point  out 
and  to  denounce  those  things  that  show  their  inferiority  to  the  New 
Testament,  their  contradiction  to  the  Scripture;  and  then  our 
academical  prelections  will  be  peace  productions,  lectures  for  the 
establishmeutof  the  principles  of  peace.  On  those  terms,  and  on 
those  aloue,  would  I  submit  to  my  sons  being  taught  to  read  those 
pages." 

Importance  of  Lectures  to  the  Cause. — **  There  is  a  reference 
made  to  lectures.  I  do  think, — ^and  this  a  reason  why  I  am  more 
specific  ill  my  remarks  than  I  should  be, — that  there  is  nothing  more 
desirable  than  a  multiplication  of  competent  lecturers  on  all  sub- 
jects.   Books,  small  aud  great,  those  adapted  to  the  population  gen* 
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erally,  and  those  for  more  cultivated  minds,  are  good ;  but  we  know 
that  there  is  a  power  and  charm  for  all  classes  about  truth  presented 
by  the  living  voice  under  the  excitement  of  society.  The  interests 
of  science  and  humanity  have  both  been  promoted  by  lectures,  and, 
I  may  add,  of  religion  itselC  By  what  means  was  the  latter  propa- 
gated but  by  lectures  ?  By  what  means  is  it  to  be  sustained  but  by 
lectures,  whether  stationary  or  itinerating?  These  have  been  the 
two  great  instruments  for  propagating  and  upholding  Christianity.  I 
do  deplore  the  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  the  funds,  of  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  lectures  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  of  discontinu- 
ing the  connexion  of  one  of  the  agents  of  this  Society.  I  would  say, 
add  to  the  first  a  second,  and  to  both  a  third.  They  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  principle  throughout  this  great  country,  and  it  is  thus  that 
public  opinion  is  formed." 

Louis  Philippe. — *^  But  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  another  hap- 
py circumstance  mentioned  in  the  Report.  1  refer  to  the  presen- 
tation of  a  copy  of  your  imperial  volume, — and  a  glorious  volume  it 
is,-T-to  Louis  Philippe.  I  think  there  was  great  propriety  in  this.  I 
think,  if  you  had  honorary  presidents,  he  deserves  to  be  one.  He 
has  done  more  than  any  of  bis  predecessors  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  country.  What  does  not  France,  Europe,  and  the  world,  owe 
to  him  ?  Had  a  man  of  a  different  stamp  been  on  the  throne,  had  he 
been  a  king  rather  than  a  man,  we  should  have  had  war  and  blood- 
shed,— the  destruction  of  commerce  and  the  increase  of  misery  in 
this  and  other  countries." 

What  War  has  doue  for  the  poor  in  England. — ^  In  conclu- 
sion, let  it  be  remembered,  that  within  a  very  limited  number  of 
years  we  have  contracted  a  debt  of  £800,000,000.  Think  of  its  coi>- 
sequences.  There  is  not,  from  the  throne,  downwards  to  the  hum- 
blest cottager  in  the  land,  to  the  man  who  has  no  house  and  no 
home, — there  is  not  a  creature  who  is  not  now  groaning  under  the 
burden  created  by  our  wars.  England  itself  had  been  the  happiest 
of  nations  but  for  war.  The  sum  expended  upon  it  wouki  have 
sufficed  to  educate  every  one  of  its  inhabitants,  to  build  a  cottage 
for  every  peasant  in  the  land,  to  strew  the  island  with  comforts,  and 
to  make  it  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

Influence  of  Militia  Trainings. — /.  /.  GurMy^  Esq. — ^  I  think 
I  may  be  permitted,  before  I  sit  down,  to  make  a  very  few  remarks 
suggested  by  my  own  observations  during  a  long  journey,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  present  state  of  one  part  of  the  world,  at  least  in  refer- 
ence to  these  principles.  I  apprehend  that  the  most  discouraging 
circumstance  in  reference  to  this  cause  is,  the  bad  habit  which  pre- 
vails amongst  all  governments  and  nations  of  the  world,  of  encourag- 
ing the  military  education  of  the  people,  and  which  would  be  the 
curse  of  the  nations,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  tinge  of  absurdity 
which  is  thrown  over  it  by  the  circumstance  of  the  case.  I  might 
also  say,  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  righteousness  than  a  bad  habit,  which  my  friend  Buckingham 
knows  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  population,  for 
one  or  two  days  in  a  year,  are  called  out  for  military  training,  for- 
sooth. What  can  be  more  absurd  or  dangerous  ?  It  is  productive, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  dissolute  consequences,  tending  much  to  engen- 
der the  principle  of  war,  though  there  is  something  childish  and 
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ridiculous  about  it.  Tradesmen,  merchnnts,  cashiers  of  banks,  and 
farmers,  are  dignified  wiih  the  titles  of  colonels,  generals,  &c.  It 
creates  a  smile,  in  spite  of  our  sorrow." 

Tub  Progress  op  Peace  PRiitcrPLES. — ^^But  notwithstandingr 
that  bad  habit,  my  own  observation  leads  me  U>  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  principles  of  peace  are  diffusing  themselves  with  jrrcat  power  and 
energy  through  America.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  body  of  citi- 
zens in  the  world,  taking  the  respectable  part  of  society,— the  safe- 
guard of  the  nation, — more  entirely  opposed  to  tho  folly,  the  madness, 
and  sinfulness  of  war,  than  citizens  of  America.  I  was  so  cognizant  of 
this  fact,  that  I  never  entertained  the  least  anxiety,  while  there  seemed 
to  many  persons  so  great  a  probability  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  jofood  sense,  the  food  principles,  which  are  prevailing  on 
both  sides  or  the  Atlantic,  I  liope,  are  undermining  the  principles  of 
warfare  at  their  very  foundation,  and  that  nations  which  ought  to  be 
united  above  all  others  in  bands  of  brotherhood  will  never  again  un- 
sheath  the  sword. 

**!  think  we  need  not  be  discouraged ;  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  aU 
unite,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  in  endeavoring  to  diffuse  among 
our  fellow-men  those  blessed  principles  to  which  I  have  adverted.  I 
think  kings  and  queens  are  very  open  to  conviction  on  this  subject.  If 
that  bo  the  case,  that  day  will  be  hastened  already  alluded  to,  when 
'nation  shall  no  more  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  nor  teach  war  any  more.' " 

War  and  Missioirs. — E.  W,  RickardajEsq. — ^"I  have  frequently 
imagined  to  myself  how  much  the  cause  of  Christian  missions, — at  least 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, — has  been  retarded  by  our  late 
murderous  work  in  Syria.  Christian  missionaries  arrived  from  Ehig- 
land !  Hear,  all  ye  sons  of  Syria !  Heard  ^ou  not  the  response  of 
this  announcement  in  the  loud,  bitter,  derisive  laugh  of  the  widows, 
the  orphans,  the  friendless  in  that  land  ?  For  many  a  long  year  yet  to 
come,  it  would  be  madness  and  cruel  mockery  for  any  English  mis- 
sionary to  visit  the  land  where  we,  and  our  country,  and  all  we  possess, 
have  been  infamous  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  'Peace  and  good 
will!'  would  be  their  natural  exclamation.  'Peace  and  good- will P 
from  the  men  who  a  short  time  since  we  beheld  falling  upon  us  with 
their  murderous  weapons, 

'  Like  reapers  deacending  to  the  barreet  of  death !' 

Cruel,  cold-blooded  tyrants,  would  ye  add  base  hypocrisy  as  the  crown- 
ing measure  of  all  your  foul  iniquities  ?  Try  other  climes,  and  other 
countries,  and  otlier  nations,  where  the  barbaric  infamy  of  your  barbaric 
deeds  is  less  familiar  to  the  people.  We  teach  even  our  infants  to  call 
in  prayer,  night  and  morning,  for  God's  direst  curses  on  all  you  and 
yours.'' 

Mr.  BucmroHAu's  Remarks. — "Mr.  Buckingham  rose  to  move, 

*  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  earnest  hope,  that  the  good  sense , 
fellow-feeling,  and  common  interests,  on  the  subjects  of  commerce, 
philambropy,  and  religion,  will  lead  the  United  States  of  America^ 
and  our  own  country,  to  maintain  inviolate  their  pacific  relations;  and 
that  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Peace  Societies  of  America  and  England, 
witl}  that  recently  formed  in  France,  may  be  greatly  blessed  in  aiding 
to  .usher  in  the  period,  when  nations  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no 
more' 
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''It  was  about  five  or  six  yean  since  he  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Peace  Society,  but  that  was  not  the  first  Ume  that  ho  had  had  his 
attention  dnwn  to  the  subject  He  went  to  sea  when  nine  years  of  age, 
and^at  ten  received  a  wound,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  had,  there- 
fore, liad  a  very  early  initiation  into  the  painful  parts  of  war.  He  af- 
terwards saw  much  more  of  its  horrors,  and  the  feeling  had  often  arisen 
in  his  mind,  whether  nations  could  not  settle  disputes  without  sacrifi- 
cin£f  so  many  lives.  He  was,  however,  first  led  to  imbibe  the  principles 
of  wis  Society,  by  reading  an  excellent  publication  by  Jonathan  Dy^ 
mond ;  they  were  deepened  by  his  acquaintance  with  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  and  from  that  moment  to  this  he  had  cherished  the 
firm  belief  that  it  was  as  unlawful  to  resent  injury  and  to  resist  aggres-* 
sion  as  it  was  to  inflict  them. 

''lie  rejoiced  in  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  peace  had  made. 
During  the  last  five  yoars  its  friends  had  quintupled ;  and  if  similar  pro- 
gress continued  to  be  made  they  would  soon  be  embraced  by  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  community,  that  they  would  command  tbo  attention,  and 
thereby  ensure  the  conviction  of  all  reasonable  and  Christian  minds." 

How  THB  War-spirit  is  nourished. — "A  thousand  things  oc- 
curred to  keep  np  the  spirit  of  war ;  and  he  had  oflen  thought  that 
when  a  nation  boasted  of  its  superiority  to  uncivilized  nations,  it  would 
be  quite  enough  to  take  ofiTthe  pride  of  that  boast,  to  inquire  what  is 
the  occupation  most  honored  in  that  country,  and  who  are  the  persons 
who  are  most  renowned  ?  As  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  it 
was  evident  that  war  was  the  most  honored  occupation,  and  that  war- 
riors were  the  persons  who  were  most  flattered.  Was  it  not  evident 
from  a  survey  of  almost  every  column  and  every  bridge  ?  Whose 
were  the  names  emblazoned  on  those  lasting  records  ?  Not,  in  general, 
tlie  saviours,  but  the  slayers  of  mankind !  Such  men  should  be  pitied, 
and  their  forgiveness  should  be  prayed  for,  but  they  should  never  be 
extolled,  nor  should  the  famo  of  their  good  deeds  be  trumpeted  forth. 
There  could  bo  no  greater  proof  of  a  nation  being  in  a  barbarous  state, 
than  that  they  were  disposed  to  honor  most  those  who  had  destroyed 
the  greatest  numbers  of  their  race;  that  those  were  the  men  who  were 
praised  on  platforms,  in  theatres,  and  in  pulpits, — ^to  whom  Parliaments 
bowed  down,  and  whom  tlie  majority  were  almost  disposed  to  worship. 
Was  tliere  in  the  metropolis  a  monument  erected  to  Wiiberforce,  or  a 
statue  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Clarkson  ?" 

"Then,  the  love  of  war  was  greatly  fed  and  nourished  by  mothers 
and  nurses,  by  friends  and  guardains  of  youth.  Children  were  taken 
to  Hyde-park,  and  other  places,  to  see  troops  marshalled  and  exercised ; 
and  though  they  would  not  stop  as  they  passed  Whitehall  to  inquire 
about  the  king  who  was  beheaded  there,  they  would  stop  to  gaze  at 
the  guards  which  were  mounted  tliere,  and  much  praise  would  be  lav- 
ished on  their  splendid  appearance.  That  led,  perhaps,  to  eulogies 
upon  warriors  and  war,  and  the  youthful  mind  was  carried  away  by 
degrees,  till  a  spirit  and  practice  were  indulged  which  was  neither 
countenanced  nor  encouraged  by  Christianity." 

Safett  or  Pacific  Principles. — /.  BadchouHj  Esq. — "For  the 
last  ten  years  he  had  known  but  little  of  what  had  passed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  but  he  was  glad  to  see  what  was  doing  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  peace.  He  wished  to  say  something  as  to  the  practicability 
of  traveling  amongst  uncivilized  nations  unarmed.    Whilst  amongst 
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the  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  danger 
might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  but  he  and  his  companion  travel- 
ed in  the  woods  for  months,  unarmed,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  both 
among  the  convicts  and  among  the  aborigines ;  they  went  out  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  they  passed  along  uninjured. 
In  South  Africa  thev  had  fire  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  theoi- 
selves  affainst  wild  beasts  and  for  obtaining  food ;  but  they  found  little 
use  for  them  for  those  purposes.  They  had  aflerwards  to  go  among  the 
Caflfres  and  Bushmen  on  horseback,  and  they  went  unarm^,  and  some- 
times unattended  altogether ;  but  they  met  with  no  molestation.  On 
entering  into  Caffreland,  they  were  introduced  to  Macromo,  the  chief^ 
as  friendly  people.  *  Yes,'  said  the  chief,  ^  I  see  that  they  are  friendly 
people,  for  they  do  not  bring  guns,  but  only  whips  for  their  horses.' 
They  traveled  through  Caffreland,  and  in  consequence  of  their  being 
without  fire-arms,  the  people  came  out  and  held  friendly  intercourse 
with  them. 

"It  might  be  said  that  that  was  in  a  time  of  peace;  but  when  6.  A. 
Robinson  went  among  the  people  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  aggres- 
sion in  consequence  of  their  having  been  ill-used  by  the  colonists,  when 
he  went  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  them,  he  went  among  them  un- 
armed. He  held  up  both  his  hands  as  he  approached  thern^  to  convince 
them  that  he  had  no  weapons ;  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  their  ears, 
and  made  treaties  of  peace  with  them.  Another  person  named  Lyon, 
went  amongst  the  people,  who  were  accounted  roost  barbarous  and 
cruel,  and  he  also  went  amongst  them  unarmed ;  he  remained  amongst 
them  lon^  enough  to  learn  their  language,  and  though  alone,  maintain- 
ed with  tnem  the  most  friendly  terms.  Another  person,  R.  Qush,  rode 
among  the  CafTrea,  and  succeeded  to  save  the  town  of  Salem  from  being 
burned.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  missionary,  named  T.  L.  Hodgson ; 
he  had  intercourse  with  the  Bechuanas,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
them  and  a  contending  party.  He  was  unarmed,  and  attended  by  a 
single  Hottentot  He  went  to  the  chief,  and  asked  him  for  some  food. 
The  chief  said,  *  Are  you  not  afraid?  His  reply  was,  *  No,  fori  am 
come  to  make  peace.  Will  you  give  me  some  milk,  for  I  am  hungry.' 
The  chief  ordered  some  milk  to  be  given  him,  and  promised  to  consider 
the  question  of  peace.  The  missionary  felt  that  he  was  on  the  work  of 
God,  and  if  his  life  was  sacrificed  he  was  content.  He  laid  down  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  he  awoke  in  safety,  for 
the  Lord  sustained  him.  He  heard  in  the  morning,  that  the  people  had 
consulted  whether  they  should  kill  him  and  eat  him,  or  whether  they 
should  accede  to  his  terms.  They  did  the  latter.  The  result  was  that 
the  chief  received  a  missionary,  and  sat  while  the  gospel  was  pro- 
claimed in  his  own  house." 


AGENCIES. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REV.  D.  O.  MORTON'S  REPORT. 

In  the  summer  quarter  the  cause  of  peace  was  pleaded,  and  labors 
performed  in  the  following  places:  Belchertown,  Phillipston,  Royals- 
ton,  South  Royalston,  Gardner,  Westminster,  Petersham,  Barre,  New 
Braintree,  Athol,  and  Teropleton  in  Massachusetts,  and  Rindge,  Jaf- 
frey,  Peterboro'  and  Hancock,  N.  H.    In  nearly  all  these  places  I  have 
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preached  or  lectured  in  the  charches  of  the  difierent  religiom  denomi- 
ntftioDfl,  was  kindljr  received ;  and'foand  the  rri'essir^e  6t  peaee  to  be 
welcome.  In  all  the  places  mentioned,  except  one,  pecuniary  aid  waa 
granted  at  the  time  of  my  yiait.  Many  copies  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace' 
were  taken,  some  of  the  Prize  Essays  and  bound  volnmes  of  the  Society' 
were  sold.  If  these  various  publicatione  are  duly  read  and  ponderea. 
they  cannot  fail  to  produce  happy  and  lasting  impressions. 

ft  is  not  in  the  nature  of  peace  to  create  an  excitement ;  but  the  love 
of  it  in  good  and  virtuous  minds  is  innate,  dee|>-seated  and  universal.*' 
In  a  few  cases  I  have  seen  some  scintillations  of  the  war-spint;  but  they 
were  solitary  and  transient,  like  electric  flashes  in  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.     When  the  spirit  of  war  aad  the  spirit  of  peace  have  come  in 
contact,  the  latter  has  been  entirely  triumphant,    ft  is  hard  to  quarrel 
with  kindness;  **  love  worketh  no  ill  to  hi*  neighbor."    An  aged  man^ 
when  addressed  on  the  subject   of  peace,   became  excited,  probably 
through  some  misapprehension,  and  said,  **  he  would  heve   nothitig  to-.' 
do  with  the  subjecL    He  had  served  bis  country  in  the  war  of  the  rev^ 
olution  and  fought  her  battles,  and  got  nothing.^'    You  have  a  pensioft, 
sin     « No."    You- have   been    paid  for  your  services,'  I    suppose^. 
I'No."    Have  you  had  no  remuneration ?     *<  Nothing,"    Well,  thett^ 
in  vour  case,  the  country  is  much  in  the  fault ;  if  they  hired  you  to 
fight,  they  ought  certainly  to  pay  you  for  fighting;    Being  oonvineed-- 
that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Society  to  ceaflicft  with  any' 
of  his  rights  and  privileges  or  lawful  claima,  he  beoame   very   pacifier 
The  frown  on  his  countenance  was  converted  into  a  smile. 

Difficulties  of  pbacb  from  the  oovbekmbnt  qvestion. 
Respecting  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  prevalence   of  peace  among 
the  nations,  difficulties  exist  in  some  minds,  bat  for  the  roost  part  they 
are  easily  removed.    An  exposition  of  the  principles  of  peace,  and  of 
the  plans  and  labors  of  Peace  Societies,  is  in  general  entirely  setisfao»  • 
tory.     The  pqpcipal  difiiculty,  in  the  minds  ■  of  seme  worthy  persoui 
and  cordial  friends  of  peace,  is,  that  they  do  not  understand  how  far  the  • 
pacific  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  to  be  literally  obeyed;  and  when  and- 
where,  if  at  all;  they  are  limited  by  other  passages,  which  speak  of  tho 
origin  and  authority  of  civil  government,  and  the  duty  of  a   promptr 
obedience.     The  difficulty  may  be  expressed  thus:  does  our  duty  aeeif*- 
izens  conflict  with  our  duty  as  Chrulian%  f     A  general  answer,  Uke 
the  following,  has  been  sometimes  given.     If  .there  be  a  discrepancy- 
here,  it  is  one  for  which  we  are  not  accountable:  it  is  a  difficulty  in  the> 
Bible  itself.    We  may  rest  assured,  however,  th«t  the  truths  «od  pre* 
cepts  referred  to  are  perfectly  harmonious;   though  we  may  not  in  ali 
cases  be  able   to  see   the  exact  agreement.    It  would  be  folly  to  re- 
nounce acknowledged  truths  or  principles  for  such  a^  reason.    Though 
we  cannot  see  every   thing   with  microscopic  eccoimcy,  yet  there  is  a ' 
wide  and  mighty  diflerence  between  slaughtering  men,  gvilty  of  no 
crime,  merely  because  they  belong  to  a  certain  nation,  wear  a  peculiar  • 
dress,  or  are  found  in  a  given  place;  and,  punishing  the  guilty,  after 
due  trial,  according  to  law.    The  former  is  war;  the  latter  Che  admin* 
istration  of  justice. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  friends  of  peace  is,  that  civil  government 
IS  an  ordinance  of  God;  and  that  the  pacific  dottrinee  and  precepts  of  > 
Christianity  are  not  hostile,  but  friendly,  to  civil  government,  and  es*  • 
sential  to  its  permanence  and  success;  that  the  peace  of  the   world  is 
to  be  sought,  not  in  the  overthrow  of  civil  govelnment,  but  in  its 
renovation.  .  ;.^ 
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EircouRAosMEiTTs. — ^TheTO  18  an  increasing  interest  felt  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  glitter  and  bustle  of  military  parade  have  lost 
their  charms.  The  love  of  war,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  in  a  multitude 
of  minds  become  extinct.  War-stories  have  ceased  to  be  current,  and 
are  seldom  told,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  sinfulness  and  its 
horrors.  A  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  commenced;  and 
though  its  progress  is  comparatively  slow,  its  final  result  is  not  doubt- 
ful. A  little  leaven  has  been  cast  mto  the  great  mass  of  human  in- 
tellect and  feeling;  and  it  will  contmue  its  silent,  but  effectual  opera- 
tion, till  the  whole  is  leavened;  till 

"Petea  o'»r  the  world,  her  olive  wsBd  extend, 
And  white-robed  ianocoDce  from  heaven  deacjBnd." 

In  some  instances  children  have  manifested  a  strong  interest  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  In  one  place,  as  I  was  repassing  a  house,  where  I  had 
just  called  and  received  pecuniary  aid,  two  children,  one  a  boy  of  six 
or  seyen  years  and  a  little  sister  two  years  younger,  came  running  out 
to  meet  me  holding  up  their  hands.  It  was  needful  to  hold  my  horse 
carefully,  lest  I  should  drive  over  them.  «' Children,'*  said  I,  *'  what 
do  you  wish."  They  answered,  each  one,  by  holding  up  a  piece  of 
silver.  One  gave  me  six  and  a  quarter  cents,  and  the  other  Bye^  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  gave  to  each  a  book;  their  countenances 
looked  bright  like  the  morning;  and  their  little  hearts  beat  high  with  joy. 
In  another  town,  I  called  on  a  family,  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
Having  rested  a  little,  shared  their  hospitality  and  received  aid  for  the 
cause  I  was  pleading,  I  was  about  to  depart,  when  an  only  son  of  ten 
or  eleven  years,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  conversation,  said, 
"  Can't  we  have  a  meeting  in  the  school-house  this  evening  ?*'  mean- 
ing a  lecture  on  peace.  An  only  daughter,  who  was  younger,  joined 
in  the  request.  I  asked  the  father  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  said, 
the  time  was  very  short,  only  one  hour  to  give  notice  of  the  meeting 
and  to  assemble;  still  if  information  were  circulated,  he  thought  a 
number  would  convene.  And  to  settle  the  question,  he  said  to  his  son, 
"  Get  the  cows,  and  then  notify  the  people."  The  first  thing  being 
done  quickly,  the  boy  ran  to  to  the  village,  enlisted  two  or  three  boys  in 
the  service;  and  they,  running  to  and  fro,  soon  notified  all  who  could 
conveniently  attend.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  pleasant; 
seeds  of  peace  were  sown,  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  at  a 
future  day. 

Trivial  Cattss  of  War. — ^When  visiting  the  family  just  mentioned, 
they  spoke  of  «  the  battle  of  grasshoppers."  Not  knowing  to  what 
they  referred,  I  asked  for  an  explanation;  and  the  following  story  was 
told  : — ^An  Indian  woman,  with  her  little  son,  went  to  visit  a  friend  of 
another  tribe,  who  lived  near.  On  the  way,  her  son  caught  a  grass- 
hopper, and  carried  it  in  his  hand.  When  she  had  arrived  at  the  cabin 
of  her  friend,  her  child,  about  the  same  age  of  its  little  visiter,  wanted 
the  grasshopper.  The  children  could  not  agree  who  should  have  it, 
and  quarrelled.  Soon  the  mothers,  each  unwilling  to  see  her  own 
child  abused,  became  parties  in  the  strife.  Next  came  the  husbands, 
and  fought,  each  for  his  wife  and  his  child;  and  soon  the  warriors  of 
both  tribes  were  engaged  in  fearful  combat,  and  a  bloody  battle  was 
foQght;  which,  from  its  origin,  was  called  the  battle  of  grasshoppers. 
Many  fell,  and  were  buried  in  a  common  grave.  A  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, lately  deceased,  told  my  friend,  that  he  had  been  at  the  place 
where  the  event  occurred,  and  had  seen  the   mound,  which  was  raised 
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OTer  the  slain.  I  haye  since  heard  of  this  bloody  affray  from  another 
quarter.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  story,  is  it  strange  that  a  grass- 
hopper should  be  the  occasion  of  a  battle  among  savages,  when  mighty 
kings,  and  states,  and  empires  have  fought  and  fallen  for  an  airy  noth- 
ing. A  bucket  once  occasioned  a  dreadful  war  in  Italy.  In  the  middle 
ages,  half  of  Europe  poured  into  Asia,  and  fought  and  bled  for  an 
empty  sepulchre;  and  millions  of  lives  have  been  sacri6ced,  and  riven 
of  blood  shed,  for  an  imaginary  thing,  called  **  the  balance  of  power.*' 
Air  INSTANCE  or  THS  WA&*spiaiT. — ^An  aged  and  worthy  friend, 
in  narrating  some  of  the  events  of  the  American  Revolution,  seemed 
to  kindle  into  the  ardor  and  fire  of  war.  He  had  always,  when  he 
thought  of  it,  felt  indignant  that  the  Americans  should  abandon  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  fly  before  the  British.  He  said,  the  American  General, 
St.  Clair,  was  **  a  traitor.     They   called   him  Sin^clear;  but  for  my 

Eart,  I  think  he  was  full  of  sin,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  If  I  could 
ave  had  an  opportunity,  I  would  have  shot  him  with  as  good  an  appe- 
tite, as  ever  a  hungry  man  ate  his  breakfast."  Such  was  the  feeling, 
at  the  time,  of  a  venerable  man  of  fourscore  years.  How  hard  to 
conquer  the  spirit  of  war! 


THE  SECRETARY'S  LABORS. 

We  have  no  room  to  give  in  detail  or  abstract,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  he  has,  since  the  date  of  our  last  account, 
been  lecturing  in  Connecticut  and  this  State.  In  the  former  he  spent 
about  two  months,  and  visited  Tolland,  North  Coventry,  Vernon, 
Rockville,  Ellington,  Hartford,  Farmington,  New  Britain,  Weatheis- 
field.  Rocky  Hill,  Middletown,  Meriden,  Northford,  North  Haven, 
New  Haven,  Milford,  Waterbury,  and  Southington.  In  all  those  places 
he  was  received  with  favor,  and  in  some  had  much  larger  audiences 
than  had  ever  before  assembled  to  hear  on  the  subject  of  peace.  He 
has  preserved  some  interesting  sketches  of  his  reception;  but  our  limits 
forbid  their  insertion  here. 

Since  his  return  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  B.  has  been  laboring  for  the 

most  part  in  this  vicinity;  but  we  can  copy  only  one  specimen  of  what 

he  has  been  doing: 

**  On  Saturday  I  left  Boston  in  the  cars,  and  after  making  arrange- 
ments on  my  way  for  lectures  in  Marblehead,  Beverly,  and  Man- 
chester, reached  at  night  the  hospitable  residence  of  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Nickels,  in  Gloucester.  On  the  Sabbath  I  preached  one  part  of  the 
day  for  the  Rev.  W.  Gale,  Rockport,  and  the  other  for  Mr.  N.  in 
O.,  and  in  the  evening  to  a  very  good  audience  assembled  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  from  the  different  denominations  in  the  place.  The  next 
evening  I  lectured  again  hi  Rockport,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
excellent  deacon,  went  the  next  day  to  see  our  old  and  new  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  our  publications  circulated.  I  found,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  an  excellent  spirit.  The  place,  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  fisheries,  has  suffered  extremely  Irom  the  depression  of 
that  business;  but  I  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  times,  an  increase  of  our 
•ubecubers;  no  slight  proof  of  their  interest  in  the  cause.    Good  people 
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there  hare  coma  to  view  it  very  macb  as  they  ought.  I  was  atnick 
with  the  fact — such  I  believe  it  to  be-^that  only  members  of  the  cbivr ch 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  cause.  I  picked  up  some  facta  then 
which  I  shoMid  be  glad  to  communicate,  if  a  place  could  be  found  for 
them  in  the  Advocate.*' 

,.  AAer  a  further  aco^ant  of  bis  efforts  in  Gloaoester,  Mr.  B.  proceeds: 

*f  On  Friday  evening  I  returned  for  a  lecture  to  Manchester,  a  village 
ehiefly  of  fishermen  and  manufactureie.  It  was  both  mnddy  and  rainy; 
wet  I  bad  a  very  good  avdience.  The  next  day  I  spent  in  visiting  from 
iioiise  to  house  with  more  success  than  when  there  two  years  before, 
and  found  myself  in  my  weariness  so  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  dark, 
rainy  night,  that  I  wailed  ti41  Sabbath  morning  before  I  proceeded  to 
Beverly,  where  I  preached  dvring  the  day  in  each  of  the  Orthodox 
churches,  and  delivered  in  the  evening  a  joint  lecture  in  the  Baptist 
^urch.  It  was  orowdod  almost  to  suflTocation,  and  scores,  I  was  told 
irent  away  because  they  oovid  not  get  in.  I  was  very  cordially  received 
by  all  the  roinislers.  Orthodox,  Unitarian,  and  Baptist. 

'*  The  next  evening  I  went  on  foot  for  a  lecture  at  Beverly  Farms, 
about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Beverly.  I  found  a  very  frater- 
nal welcome  from  the  minister,  and  a  very  good  audience  ready  to 
hear  me  with  candor  and  kindness.  The  next  day  I  went  on  foot 
to  Manchester,  finished  my  calls  on  the  people  there,  and  re- 
turned to  do  the  same  in  a  rain-storm  at  the  Farms.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  returned  to  Beverly,  and,  after  visiting  our  old  and  many 
new  friends  there,  under  the  guidance  of  Dea.  O.  of  the  Baptist  church, 
<oiia  of  the  best  friends  we  have  any  where,  I  went  to  Marblehead  for 
a  lecture  in  the  evening."  •  ♦  •  #  ♦ 

**  I  regret  that  I  did  not  see  in  Beverly  our  excellent  friend,  Rosb&t 
Rantoul,  Esq.,  father  of  the  distinguished  politician  of  the  same 
name.  When  in  the  place  two  years  before,  I  had  a  veiy  pleasant  in- 
terview with  him;  and,  since  that  time,  he  had  sent  $80  to  our  treas- 
ury; substantial  proof  of  his  interest  in  oar  object.*'  *  * 

*<  Thus,  in  eleven  days,  I  had  preached  or  lectured  nine  times  in  six 
villages,  and  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  almost  every  week-day  in  visit- 
ing from  house  to  house  with  a  degree  of  success  much  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. I  owe  much  of  it  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry;  for  they 
all  treated  me  with  great  cordiality  and  kindness."  *  * 
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THE  TRUE   REMEDY  OF  WAR. 
BY  W.  R  CHANNINO,  D.  D. 

I  have  set  before  you  what  I  deem  the  chief  evil  of  war. 
It  is  moral  evil.  And  from  these  views  you  will  easily 
judge,  what  I  regard  as  the  true  remedy  of  war,  as  the 
means  of  removing  it,  which  above  all  others  we  should 
employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view  of  war  be,  that  it  is 
the  triumph  and  jubilee  of  selfish  and  malignant  passions, 
then  its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  Universal  Justice  and  Love,  in  that  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  expels  the  demons  of  selfishness  and 
malisnity  from  the  heart.  Even  supposing,  that  war 
could  be  abolished  by  processes  which  leave  the  human 
character  unchanged,  that  it  could  be  terminated  by  the 
progress  of  a  civilization,  which,  whilst  softening  manners, 
would  not  diminish  the  selfishness,  mercenariness,  hard- 
heartedness,  fraud,  ambition  of  men,  its  worst  evils  would 
still  remain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some  other  forms 
the  fruits  of  its  guilt.  God  has  ordained,  that  the  wicked- 
ness within  us  shall  always  find  its  expression  and 
punishment  in  outward  evil.  War  is  nothing  more  than 
a  reflection  or  image  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  fiend  within 
coming  out.  Human  history  is  nothing  more,  than  the 
inward  nature  manifested  in  its  native  acts  and  issues. 
Let  the  soul  continue  unchanged ;  and,  should  war  cease, 
the  inward  plague  would  still  find  its  way  to  the  surface. 
The  infernal  fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though  it 
should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting  volcano,  would  not 
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slumber,  but  by  other  eruptions,  more  insensible,  yet  not 
less  deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happiness.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  any  remedy  but  the  Christian 
spirit  can  avail  against  war.  The  wild  beast,  that  has 
gorged  on  millions  of  victims  in  every  age,  is  not  to  be 
tamed  by  a  polished  or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishness, 
however  drilled  into  courtesy,  always  tends  to  strife. 
Man,  as  long  as  possessed  by  it,  will  sacrifice  others  to 
his  own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow  angry  and 
fierce  when  others  stand  in  his  way. 

War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  love,  and  these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is  the  true  remedy 
for  war,  not  Christianity  in  name,  not  such  Christianity 
as  we  see,  not  such  as  has  grown  up  under  arbitrary 
governments  in  church  and  state,  not  such  as  characterizes 
any  Christian  sect  at  the  present  day,  but  Christianity 
as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth  in  the  life  of  its 
founder;  a  religion,  that  reveals  man  as  the  object  of 
God's  infinite  love,  and  which  commends  him  to  the 
unbounded  love  of  his  brethren ;  a  religion,  the  essence 
of  which  is  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of 
human  nature;  a  religion,  which  proscribes,  as  among 
the  worst  sins,  the  passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominion 
over  his  fellow-creatures ;  which  knows  nothing  of  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all  the 
walls  of  partition  which  sever  men  from  one  another's 
sympathy  and  respect. 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ;  and  this  love  is 
not  a  mere  emotion,  a  tenderness  awakened  by  human 
suffering,  but  an  intelligent,  moral,  spiritual  love,  a  per- 
ception and  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  human 
nature,  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights,  the  solenm 
claims,  of  every  human  being.  It  protests  fearlessly 
against  all  wrong,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  victim.  It 
desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  matter  how  fallen.  It 
is  a  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  principle  dwelling  under 
every  human  form.  This  is  the  love  which  is  to  conquer 
war ;  and  as  yet  this  has  been  but  little  diffused.  The 
Quakers  indeed  have  protested  against  war  as  unchris- 
tian, but  have  done  little  towards  bringing  into  clear 
light,  and  sending  forth  with  new  power,  the  spirit  to 
which  war  is  to  yield.  Cutting  themselves  off  by  out- 
ward peculiarities  from  the  community,  secluding  them- 
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selves  from  ordinary  intercourse  throagfa  fear  of  moral 
infection,  living  almost  as  a  separate  race,  they  have  been 
little  felt  in  society ;  they  have  done  little  to  awaken  that 
deep  religions  interest  in  man  as  man,  that  sensibility 
to  his  rights,  that  hatred  of  all  wrong,  that  thirst  for 
the  elevation  of  every  human  being,  in  which  Christian 
love  finds  its  truest  manifestation.  Every  sect  has  as 
yet  been  too  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has 
inherited  too  largely  the  exclusiveness  of  past  ages,  to 
understand  or  spread  the  true  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  love  which  Christ  breathes,  which  looks 
through  man's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which  sees 
something  divine  in  the  rational  and  moral  powers  of  the 
lowest  human  being,  and  which  challenges  tor  the  lowest, 
the  sympathy,  respect,  and  fostering  aid  of  his  race;  this 
has  been  rare,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  this,  that  the  plague  of  war  can  be  stayed.  This 
reverence  for  humanity,  could  it  even  prevail  through  a 
narrow  sphere,  could  it  bind  together  but  a  small  body  of 
men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony  against  war,  which 
would  break  the  slumber  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
which  would  strike  awe  into  many  a  contemner  of  his 
race. 

I  am  aware,  that  others  are  hoping  for  the  abolition  of 
war  by  other  causes ;  and  other  causes,  I  am  aware,  must 
be  brought  into  action.  I  only  say,  that,  unless  joined 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  give  no  assurance  of 
continued  repose. 


THE  POSSIBILITT  OF  ABOLISHING  WAR. 

Thb  evils  of  war  none  will  deny ;  but  not  a  few  doubt 
the  possibility  of  abolishing  a  custom  so  long-continued, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  worst  passions  of  mankind,  and  so 
universally  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  society  and 
government.  Our  object  is  so  good,  they  will  not  oppose 
us ;  but  they  have  so  little  faith  in  its  practicability  as  to 
withhold  their  active  co-operation ;  and  even  tell  us,  we 
might  as  well  think  to  chain  up  the  lightning,  or  hold 
down  the  earthquake,  as  dream  of  banishing  war  from 
such  a  world  as  ours. 

This  skepticism  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
We  can  hardly  name  an  enterprise  of  benevolence  or 
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refonn  that  was  not  obliged  at  its  outset  to  encounter 
the  same  obstacle  from  multitudes,  even  of  good  men. 
''  How  apt,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  '^  are  mankind  to  brand  as 
visionary  every  proposition  for  innovation.  There  never 
was  an  improvement  in  any  art  or  science,  nor  a  proposal 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  man  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try, that  has  not  been  considered  as  an  Utopian  scheme." 
The  present  methods  of  treating  the  small-pox,  fevers,  and 
other  diseases,  were  at  first  viewed,  not  only  with  dis- 
trust, but  absolute  horror;  and  every  one  knows,  that 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  were  for  a  time  regarded  as  utterly  vision- 
ary and  hopeless.  The  use  of  the  magnet  in  navigation, 
the  application  of  steam  to  mechanical  purposes,  a  mul- 
titude of  inventions  and  improvements,  now  familiar  as 
household  words,  were  at  first  treated  with  utter  incredu- 
lity and  contempt.  "What,"  said  members  of  the 
French  cabinet  to  Fulton  when  soliciting  their  patron- 
age, "  do  you  presume  to  think  you  can  ever  propel  a  boat 
by  steam,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour?"  "Yes, 
indeed,"  replied  the  enthusiast;  "and,  if  you'll  furnish 
me  the  means,  I  will  eventually  reach  even  six  miles  an 
hour."  The  wise  men  of  France  turned  their  backs  on 
the  poor  inventor ;  and,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  thou- 
sands of  steam-vessels,  moving  at  the  rate  not  of  six,  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  are  every  where  pro- 
claiming the  enthusiast  to  have  been  far  wiser  than  the 
skeptic,  and  infinitely  more  useful  to  mankind. 

But  what  do  the  friends  of  peace  seek  to  accomplish? 
Here  is  our  whole  object.  Only  the  abolition  of  war 
among  nations  professedly  Christian.  We  dream  not  of 
extending  our  enorts  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom ; 
we  rely  for  success  entirely  on  the  gospel  as  God's  sove- 
reign remedy  for  all  the  moral  maladies  of  mankind ;  and 
our  highest  hopes  will  be  realized  when  war  shall  be 
banished  from  every  Christian  land,  and  peace  be  made, 
as  a  part  of  our  religion,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
gospel  over  the  whole  earth,  and  the  world  thus  be— 
what  it  never  yet  has  been-— converted  to  peace  as  fast  as 
it  shall  be  to  God. 

Now,  is  such  an  object  unattainable  ?  Do  you  really 
think  it  impossible  for  peace  to  prevail  wherever  the 
gospel  itself  does?  If  so,  where  lies  the  impossibility? 
In  the  nature  of  man  ?    Then  show  us  in  what  part  of 
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his  nature.  In  his  intellect,  his  conscience,  or  his  heart  7 
Has  he  any  principle,  any  passion,  any  habit,  that  defies 
the  utmost  power  of  God's  truth  and  spirit?  No;  none 
of  his  faults  are  absolutely  incorrigible;  and,  if  war  be 
the  work  of  men,  it  surely  can  be  done  away  by  a  right 
use  of  the  requisite  means.  To  suppose  the  contrary 
would  be  a  gross  libel  on  human  nature,  and  an  impious 
limitation  of  His  power  who  hath  the  hearts  of  all  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  doth  his  pleasure  alike  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  nature  of  war  itself,  and  see  if 
we  can  find  there  any  thing  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  its 
abolition.  It  is  a  custom ;  and  all  customs  are  from  their 
very  nature  subject  to  the  will  of  men,  liable  to  change, 
and  capable  of  being  entirely  reformed.  These  properties 
are  essential  to  any  custom,  and  include  of  course  the 
possibility  of  its  abolition. 

I  know  very  well  how  common  it  has  been,  if  it  is  not 
still,  to  represent  war,  unlike  any  other  custom,  as  a 
natural,  necessary  evil  that  can  be  resisted  no  better  than 
a  pestilence,  a  tempest,  or  an  earthquake.  Strange  mis- 
conception !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  war,  without  any 
human  agency,  bursting  upon  mankind  like  lightning 
from  the  cloud,  or  like  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano  7  Does 
it,  like  a  tornado  or  the  cholera,  spring  from  causes 
beyond  our  control?  A  war  without  human  hearts  to 
will  it,  or  human  hands  to  carry  it  on  !  Is  it  not  depend* 
ent  so  entirely  on  the  will  of  men  as  to  come  and  go  just 
at  their  bidding?  Is  there  any  physical  necessity  which 
compels  them,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  butcher  one 
another?  Such  questions  answer  themselves,  and  prove 
that  war  comes  solely  from  the  wrong  choice  of  men,  and 
must  of  necessity  cease  whenever  they  shall  choose  to 
discard  it.  Can  civilized.  Christians  nations  never  be 
persuaded  to  abstain  from  the  wholesale  butchery  of  one 
another  as  a  means  of  settling  their  disputes?  The 
advocates  of  war  tell  us  they  never  can  be ;  but  we,  rely- 
ing on  the  corrigibility  of  human  nature,  fully  believe  they 
can  be  thus  persuaded,  and  will  be,  under  the  influences 
of  the  gospel  rightly  applied. 

But  do  you  still  plead  for  the  necessity  of  war?  Neces- 
sary for  what?  For  the  gratification -of  bad  passions? 
But  these  passions  maybe  restrained,  or  taught  to  gratify 
themselves  in  other  ways  than  the  wholesale  butcheries 
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of  war.  Necessary  for  the  viDdication  of  our  rights,  for 
the  redress  of  our  wrongs,  for  the  protection  of  our  inter- 
ests ?  Better  means  than  the  sword  for  all  these  purposes 
are  clearly  possible,  and  fast  coming  to  be  adopted. 
Necessary  for  a  nation's  honor  ?  The  plea  of  the  duellist ; 
and,  when  public  sentiment  shall  be  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized, it  will  be  as  disgraceful  for  a  nation  to  wage 
war,  as  it  is  now  in  New  England  to  fight  a  duel.  Neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  nations?  All  their  danger  arises  from 
the  war-system  itself;  and,  were  that  system  univer- 
sally relinquished,  there  would  be  no  aggression  to  resist. 
War  necessary  because  nations  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  it?  This  argument  would  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  reform,  improvement  or  change.  If  war 
cannot  be  abolished  because  it  has  continued  so  long,  then 
every  form  of  idolatry,  all  the  barbarous  customs  of  our 
own  ancestors,  all  the  errors  and  sins  of  past  ages,  must 
have  remained  to  this  hour.  War  necessary  because 
nations  recognize  no  other  arbiter  of  their  disputes? 
The  assertion  is  not  strictly  true  at  the  present  day;  but, 
if  it  were,  it  would  not  disprove  the  possibility  of  super- 
seding this  custom.  Once  individuals  had  no  other  means 
than  brute  violence  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  or  the 
adjustment  of  their  difficulties;  but,  if  that  old  practice  of 

f)rivate  wars  gave  place,  ages  ago,  to  codes  ana  courts  of 
aw  between  individuals,  it  is  equally  possible  for  nations, 
if  they  choose,  to  provide  similar  methods  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  their  disputes  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Nor  does  society  or  government  oppose  any  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  prevalence  of  peace.  Grant  that  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  war  are  through  the  world  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  them  both ;  but  so  were  a  mul- 
titude of  other  customs  that  have  already  been  banished 
from  Christian  and  even  from  Pagan  lands.  Society  and 
government,  each  the  work  of  men,  are  necessarily  mould- 
ed to  their  will,  and  not  only  may,  but  absolutely  must 
receive  just  such  modifications  as  they  shall  choose. 
Only  let  them  universally  demand  the  change  requisite 
for  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world;  and  such  a  change 
would  soon  pervade,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  society 
and  government  on  earth. 

Need  we,  then,  despair  in  view  of  the  influences  which 
have  for  so  many  ages  been  leagiied  all  over  the  world  in 
support  of  the  war-system  ?    True,  these  influences  are 
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exceedingly  powerful ;  but  they  are  all  dependent  entirely 
on  the  will  of  men ;  and  such  a  change  in  their  views  and 
feelings  as  we  seek  to  produce,  would  enlist  every  one  of 
them  on  the  side  of  peace.  Only  turn  the  popular  .cur- 
rent ;  and  on  its  bosom  war  would  ere-long  float  spon- 
taneously from  Christendom  for  ever,  just  as  the  tide  of  a 
regenerated  public  sentiment  has  drifted  away  a  variety 
of  kindred  practices. 

But  do  you  deem  it  impossible  thus  to  revolutionize  the 
war-sentiments  even  of  Christendom  ?  The  history  of  man, 
the  promises  of  God,  and  the  acknowledged  power  of  his 
gospel,  all  forbid  such  a  supposition.  Grant  that  the 
means,  requisite  for  this  purpose,  are  not  now  in  use  to 
any  great  extent;  but  the  Bible  prescribes  and  provides 
such  means ;  and,  if  the  friends  of  God  and  man  would 
only  use  them  aright,  we  might  confidently  expect 
ultimate,  if  not  speedy  success^ 

Glance  at  the  history  of  kindred  reforms.  Long  was 
knight-errantry  the  admiration  of  all  Christendom ;  but 
where  is  it  now 7  Vanished  from  the  earth;  its  very 
name  a  term  of  reproach ;  its  memory  living  mainly  in 
those  works  of  genius  which  ridiculed  its  follies  from  the 
world.  Nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Crusades, 
and  all  wars  of  religion,  the  prosecution  of  which  was 
once  regarded  as  the  highest  service  a  Christian  could 
render  to  the  God  of  peace  ! 

For  ages  did  the  trial  by  ordeal  and  judicial  combat 
prevail.  The  accused  was  required  to  fight  his  accuser 
in  single  combat,  or  plunge  his  arm  into  boiling 
water,  or  lift  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand,  or  walk 
bare-footed  over  burning  plough-shares,  or  pass  through 
other  trials  equally  severe  and  perilous.  Such  trials  were 
conducted  with  ceremonies  the  most  solemn ;  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  wont  to  be  present;  the  Almighty  was 
invoked  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  innocent;  and  who- 
ever escaped  the  ordeal  unhurt,  or  came  from  the  combat 
victorious,  was  said  to  be  acquitted  by  '^  the  judgment  of 
God."  This  custom,  sanctioned  by  every  class  in  society, 
by  the  wisest  monarchs,  and  the  highest  dignitaries  in 
the  church,  reigned  for  centuries  all  over  Europe ;  nor  is 
it  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  it  ceased  entirely 
from  Christendom. 

Even  matters  of  religion  were  submitted  to  this  strange 
test    In  the  eleventh  century,  the  question  was  agitated 
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in  Spain,  whether  the  Musarabic  litnrgy  so  long  used 
there,  or  the  one  recommended  by  the  See  of  Rome,  con- 
tained the  form  of  worship  most  acceptable  to  God.  On 
this  point  a  violent  contest  ensued  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Popes;  the  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy by  the  sword;  the  king  seconded  their  sug- 
gestion, and  the  champions  in  full  armor  entered  the  lists. 
The  Musarabic  liturgy  was  victorious ;  but  the  vanquish- 
ed party  succeeded  in  procuring  another  and  a  different 
trial.  A  great  fire  was  kindled ;  a  copy  of  each  liturgy 
was  thrown  into  the  fames ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
one  which  stood  this  test,  should  be  received  in  all  the 
churches  of  Spain.  The  Musarabic  still  triumphed,  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  writers  of  that  age,  came  out  of  the 
fire  unhurt,  while  the  other  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

But  let  us  leave  those  dark  ages,  and  come  down  to 
the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Long  had  Chris- 
tians themselves,  apparently  without  remorse,  and  cer- 
tainly without  reproach,  continued  to  engage  in  the 
slave-trade ;  and  nearly  all  the  apologies  now  pleaded  for 
war,  were  then  reiterated  to  justify  that  atrocious  traffic 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Prejudice,  and  passion, 
and  interest,  and  inveterate  custom,  all  clamored  loud  in 
its  behalf,  and  covered  for  a  time  with  obloquy  and 
reproach  the  few  that  dared  to  beard  the  monster  in  his 
very  den.  But  humanity  and  religion  could  bear  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  fire-side,  the  pulpit  and  the  senate,  the 
cottage  and  the  palace,  at  length  rang  in  thunders  of 
denunciation  against  the  vampyre  gorged  for  so  many 
ages  with  the  blood  of  a  continent.  Public  opinion,  formrf 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  decreed  its  doom;  and  the 
result  is  on  record.  The  slave-trade  is  now  regarded  as 
piracy;  the  slave-trader  is  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
civilized  world  as  fit  only  for  the  gallows ;  and,  though 
Africa  still  bleeds  at  many  a  pore  from  the  same  cause, 
yet  that  practice  has  doubtless  received  its  death-blow. 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples ;  but  why  allude  to 
intemperance,  and  persecution,  and  ^witchcraft,  and  other 
evils  already  abolished,  or  put  in  a  train  lyhich  promises 
their  ultimate  abolition  ?  I  nged  not  surely  specify  any 
more  cases;  for,  if  such  customs  as  knight-errantry, 
judicial  combat,  and  the  slave-trade  have  already  been 
wholly,  or  but  partially  done  away,  is  there  no  possibility 
of  putting  an  end  to  war  ?    Is  this  custom  alone  proof 
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against  the  combined  power  of  earth  and  heaven  arrayed 
against  it  ? 

I  Review  next  the  meliorations  of  war  itself.    Bad  as  the 

'  custom  still  is,  it  has  already  lost  more  than  half  its 

^  primitive  horrors,  and  undergone  changes  much  greater 

!  than  would  now  suffice  to  abolish  it  entirely.    Its  former 

'  atrocities  are  well  nigh  incredible.    Belligerents  employed 

^  whatever  means  would  best  subserve  their  purposes  of 

^  conquest,  plunder  or  revenge.    They  poisoned  wells,  and 

!  butchered  men,  women  and  children  without  distinction. 

I  They  spared  nothing.    Prisoners  they  massacred  in  cold 

I  blood,  or  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty ;  and, 

when  unable  to  reduce  a  fortified  place,  they  would  some- 
times collect  before  it  a  multitude  of  these  victims,  and, 
putting  them  all  to  the  sword,  leave  their  carcasses  un* 
buried,  that  the  stench  might  compel  the  garrison  to 
retire!  Such  atrocities  were  practised  by  the  most 
polished  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Rome,  prisoners  were 
either  sold  as  slaves,  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure.  Kings 
and  nobles,  women  and  children  of  high  birth,  chained  to 
the  victor's  car,  were  dragged  in  triumph  through  the 
streets,  and  then  doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  or  left  to  end 
their  days  in  severe  and  hopeless  bondage ;  while  others 
less  distinguished,  were  compelled  as  gladiators  to  butcher 
one  another  by  thousands  for  the  amusement  of  Roman 
citizens  !  But  such  barbarities  are  indignantly  discarded 
from  the  present  war-system  of  Christendom ;  and  if  thus 
ten  steps  have  already  been  taken — they  confessedly 
have — towards  abolishing  this  custom,  is  there  no  pos- 
sibility of  takine  the  six  more  that  alone  are  requisite  to 
complete  its  abolition? 

Nor  is  even  this  all ;  for  certain  kinds  of  war  have 

actually  been  abolished.    Private  or  feudal  wars,  once 

I         waged  between  the  petty  chieftains  of  Europe,  and  fre- 

Siuently  occasioning  even  more  mischief  than  flows  now 
rom  the  collision  of  empires,  continued  for  centuries  to 
make  the  very  heart  of  Christendom  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  terror.  There  was  no  safety,  no  repose.  Every 
baron  claimed  the  right,  just  as  nations  now  do,  of  warring 
against  his  neighbor  at  pleasure.  His  castle  was  his 
fortress,  and  every  one  of  his  vassals  a  soldier  bound  to 
take  the  field  at  the  bidding  of  his  lord.  War  was  their 
business ;  and  all  Europe  they  kept  in  ceaseless  commo- 
tion or  alarm.    The  evil  seemed  intolerable;  and  the 
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strongest  influences  of  Christendom  were  arrayed  against 
it.  Checks  were  devised^  and  restrictions  gradually  im- 
posed; the  Royal  Truce,  and  the  Truce  of  God  were 
introduced;  associations  were  formed  for  promoting 
peace,  and  bonds  for  mutual  security  were  given;  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  the  magistrate  and  the  priest,  the 
ruler  and  the  citizen,  all  combined  against  it,  and  succeed- 
ed, though  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  centuries, 
in  exterminating  a  species  of  war  as  dreadful  as  any  that 
ever  scourged  our  world.  And  would  not  similar  eflforts 
bnng  international  wars  to  an  end? 

Glance  at  some  of  the  causes  now  at  work  to  hasten 
such  a  result.  I  have  not  time  even  to  name  a  tithe  of 
these  causes ;  it  would  require  a  volume  to  do  any  sort  of 
justice  to  this  part  of  our  subject;  and  it  must  for  the 
present  suffice  to  know,  that  all  the  means  of  general 
improvement,  all  the  good  influences  of  the  age,  are  so 
many  handmaids  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  harbingers  of 
its  universal  spread  and  triumph.  The  progress  of  free- 
dom, and  popular  education; — the  growing  influence  of 
the  people,  always  the  chief  sufferers  from  war,  over 
every  form  of  government ; — the  vastly  augmented  power 
of  public  opinion  fast  becoming  more  and  more  and  more 
pacific ; — the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  wide  difiusioa 
of  knowledge  through  presses,  and  pulpits,  and  schools ; — 
the  disposition  to  force  old  usages,  institutions  and  opin- 
ions through  the  severest  ordeals ; — the  various  improve- 
ments which  philanthropy,  genius,  and  even  avarice  itself 
are  every  where  making  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
mankind; — the  actual  disuse  of  war,  and  the  marked 
desire  of  rulers  themselves  to  supersede  it  by  the  adoption 
of  pacific  expedients  that  promise  ere-long  to  re-construct 
the  international  policy  of  the  civilized  world ; — the  pacific 
tendencies  of  literature,  science,  and  all  the  arts  that 
minister  to  individual  comfort,  or  national  prosperity ; — 
the  more  frequent,  more  extended  intercourse  of  Christians 
and  learned  men  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;— the  wide 
extension  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  interlinking 
over  the  globe  of  interests  which  war  must  destroy ; — the 
rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Pagan  lands,  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  its  spirit  in  Christendom,  and  the  more 
direct,  more  efficacious  application  of  its  principles  to 
every  species  of  sin  and  misery; — all  the  enterprises  of 
associated  benevolence  and  reform,  but  especially  the 
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combined  eSoxts  made  to  disseminate  the  principles  of 
peace,  to  pour  the  full  light  of  heayen  on  the  guilt  and 
evils  of  war,  and  thus  unite  the  friends  of  God  and  man 
every  where  against  this  master-scourge  of  our  race : — 
such  are  some  of  the  influences  now  at  work  in  behalt  of 
universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Nor  have  these  causes  been  at  work  in  vain.  '^  Already 
is  the  process  be^un,  by  which  Jehovah  is  going  to  fulfil 
the  amazing  predictions  of  his  word.  Even  now  is  the 
fire  kindled  at  the  forges  where  swords  are  yet  to  be 
beaten  into  plough-shares,  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 
The  teachers  are  already  abroad  who  shall  persuade  the 
nations  to  learn  war  no  more.  If  we  woula  hasten  that 
day,  we  have  only  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  current, 
and  we  may  row  with  the  tide.  There  may  be  here  and 
there  a  counter-current ;  but  the  main  stream  is  flowing 
steadily  on,  and  the  order  of  Providence  is  rolling  forward 
the  sure  result." 

The  gospel,  rightly  applied,  is  amply  sufficient  for 
such  a  result  It  is  God's  own  power  at  work  for  Uie 
world's  eventual  deliverance  from  all  forms  of  error,  sin 
and  misery.  There  is  no  passion  it  cannot  subdue,  no 
vice  it  cannot  reform,  no  evil  custom  it  cannot  abolish, 
no  moral  malady  it  cannot  cure,  no  inveteracy  of  error  or 
sin  from  which  it  cannot  reclaim.  Its  history,  as  well  as 
its  nature,  proves  its  power;  and  a  libel  would  it  be  on 
God  himself  to  suppose  his  chosen  instrument  for  a 
world's  spiritual  renovation,  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
exterminating  war  from  every  land  blest  with  its  heaven- 
ly light. 

On  this  point  God  has  taken  care  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  Expressly,  repeatedly  has  he  promised,  that 
'  the  earth  shall  yet  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
name,  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;'  that  ^the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  all  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  then  '  shall  they 
beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 
Thus  has  God  promised  the  world's  eventual  pacification 
as  explicitly  as  he  has  the  world's  conversion,  or  even  the 
salvation  of  any  believer  in  Jesus ;  and  we  must  either 
discard  the  whole  Bible,  or  believe  in  the  possibility,  the 
absolute  certainty  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 
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It  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  show  how  these  pro- 
phecies, any  more  than  how  the  other  promises  of  God, 
are  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  yet  it  were  easy  to  point  out  a 
variety  of  expedients  that  might,  with  safety  and  success, 
take  the  place  of  war.  There  is  in  truth  no  more  need  of 
this  custom  among  Christian  nations  than  there  is  of 
Paganism  itself.  They  could,  if  they  would,  settle  all 
their  difficulties  without  war  as  well  as  the  members  of 
a  church  can  theirs  without  duels.  There  is  no  impos- 
sibility in  the  case.  Substitutes  far  better  than  the  sword 
for  all  purposes  of  protection  and  redress,  might  be  made 
to  supersede  entirely  the  alleged  necessity  of  war  between 
nations,  just  as  codes  and  courts  of  law  did  the  practice 
of  war  between  individuals. 

Let  us  analyze  this  plea  of  necessity.  Men  at  the 
South  insist  on  the  necessity  of  duelling ;  but  are  they 
really  compelled,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  shoot,  and 
stab,  and  hew  each  other  down  in  cold  blood?  There  is 
no  such  compulsion  in  the  case;  they  must  solely,  be- 
cause they  vnU.  And  why  will  they?  Why  does 
excited  passion  at  the  South  vent  itself  in  duels  ?  Cus- 
tom there  has  hewn  out  this  channel  of  blood  into  which 
excited  passion  flows.  But  why  in  ^ew  England  does 
the  same  degree  of  passion  never  lead  to  duels?  Public 
opinion  here  frowns  upon  the  duellist  as  a  cool,  calcula- 
ting murderer.  Yet  is  human  nature  the  same  in  South 
Carolina  that  it  is  in  Massachusetts ;  the  whole  difference 
arises  from  the  different  education  of  the  two  commu- 
nities ;  and,  were  all  mankind  educated  to  regard  war  as 
we  do  the  kindred  custom  of  duelling,  nations  would 
no  more  dream  of  venting  their  passions,  or  settling  their 
disputes  by  war,  than  Christians  do  theirs  by  duels. 

Mark  the  result  in  both  customs.  What  settles  a  quar- 
rel between  duellists  ?  Not  the  shots  or  stabs  interchanged, 
but  the  explanation  subsequently  given  and  accepted. 
They  fight  merely  to  make  it  honorable  to  explain ;  and 
that  explanation,  should  custom  so  decide,  might  come 
just  as  well  before  as  after  fighting.  So  in  war,  the  figni^ 
ing,  in  almost  every  case  of  civilized  warfare,  is  only 
preliminary  to  steps  for  settling  the  dispute  on  grounds  of 
equity  and  reason.  They,  too,  fight  solely  to  render  it 
honorable,  or  themselves  willing  to  negotiate,  or  refer,  or 
employ  some  other  pacific  expedients  that  might  be  used 
even  more  successfully  before  the  war  than  after  it 
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We  cannot  dwell  on  these  substitutes — ^negotiation, 
arbitration,  mediation,  a  congress  of  nations,  all  founded 
on  the  principle  of  amicable  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties, or  that  of  reference  to  a  third  party  mutually  chosen ; 
expedients  essentially  the  same  with  those  which  are  so 
generally  adopted  by  men  of  sense  and  virtue  in  social 
life ;  expedients  that  have  in  past  ages  been  occasionally 
employed  by  nations  with  signal  success;  expedients  that 
are  certainly  possible,  and,  if  so,  render  war  entirely  un- 
necessary, except  from  the  wrong  choice  of  men. 

But  is  there  no  possibility  of  changing  this  choice? 
Is  Christendom  itself,  with  its  Bibles,  and  Sabbaths,  and 
churches,  its  preachers  of  peace,  and  all  its  instrumental- 
ities for  the  reformation  of  mankind,  such  a  kennel  of 
blood-hounds  as  never  to  be  won  from  the  love  of  mutual 
butchery?  Let  us  bring  the  question  home  to  your  own 
bosom.  Will  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  such  an 
insatiate  blood-leech  that  you  never  can,  never  will  give 
up  war  ?  No ;  you  abhor  the  custom,  and  would  gladly 
supersede  it  entirely  by  better  methods  for  the  adjustment 
of  national  difficulties.  Go  to  your  neighbor ;  and  will 
he  not  readily  respond  to  these  views  of  your  own?  Go 
through  the  land,  traverse  the  civilized  world;  and  how 
few  could  you  find  that  did  not  feel,  or  might  not  easily 
be  made  to  feel,  your  own  abhorrence  of  war,  and  desire 
for  peace.  Where  then  is  the  impossibility  of  changing 
the  war  choice  of  mankind  ?  Is  there  no  power  in  the 
family,  the  school,  or  the  church,  none  in  the  press,  or  the 
pulpit,  none  in  civilization,  or  Christianity,  to  reclaim  the 
inhabitants  even  of  Christendom  from  their  love  of  war, 
and  persuade  them  to  adopt  other  means  than  the  sword 
for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes? 

True,  such  a  result  we  do  not  expect,  as  no  man  in  his 
senses  can  expect  any  moral  result,  without  the  use  of 
appropriate  means.  The  moral  suasion  of  the  gospel,  the 
power  of  Christian  truth  and  love,  must  be  applied  long 
and  well  to  this  custom.  Light  must  be  poured  upon  it 
from  reason  and  history ;  its  enormous  guilt  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  revelation;  its  immeasurable 
evils  for  time  and  eternity  must  be  spread  as  far  as  pos- 
sible before  every  class  in  the  community;  and  such  a 
process  of  exposure  must  be  continued,  until  the  mass  of 
minds  in  every  Christian  land  shall  come  to  regard  this 
relic  of  a  bloody  and  barbarous  Paganism  with  a  portion 
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of  God's  own  unmingled  abhorrence.  Christians  must  as  a 
body  gird  themselves  in  earnest  for  this  work  as  peculiar- 

.  ly  their  own ;  preachers  of  the  gospel  must  enforce  its 
pacific,  just  as  they  do  any  of  its  other  truths,  and  pour 
down  upon  this  mass  of  crime  and  misery  a  flood  of 
heaven's  own  light ;  the  press  must  be  made  to  teem 
every  week  with  facts,  and  arguments,  and  appeals  in 
behalf  of  this  cause;  teachers  in  all  our  schools  must 
instil  the  sentiments  of  peace  into  the  young  minds  under 
their  care;  and  all  pious  parents  must  carefully  e:uard 
their  own  children  against  the  manifold  delusions  of  war. 
Let  them  sport  with  no  more  of  its  toys,  and  listen  to  no 
more  of  its  songs,  and  gaze  at  no  more  of  its  pictures  or 

.  glittering  armor,  and  be  present  at  no  more  of  its  fasci- 
nating displays,  and  witness  no  more  of  its  pomp,  parade 
or  splendor,  but  honestly  teach  them  to  regard  every 
shred  of  this  custom  as  steeped  in  pollution,  blood  and 

^  tears. 

Let  all  this  be  done ;   and  God's  promised  blessing  will 

*  make  sure  the  result.  Let  the  gospel,  wherever  preached, 
be  rightly  applied  to  this  custom ;  let  the  press  be  fully 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  this  cause ;  let  every  minister  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  do  his  whole  duty  on  this  subject ;  let 
Christians  of  every  name  all  come  up  to  this  work  as  one 

,  man,  and  put  forth  their  utmost  energies;  let  associations, 
if  necessary,  be  formed,  and  scores  of  selected  advocates 
plead,  and  the  friends  of  humanity  all  rally  with  their 
gifts,  and  prayers,  and  personal  efforts  for  the  use  of  such 
means  as  God  hath  appointed  for  the  spread  of  peace  co- 
extensive with  our  peaceful  religion ;  let  books,  and  tracts, 
and  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  full  of  stirring  facts,  and 
of  logic  all  on  fire,  be  scattered  far  and  wide  in  every  city 

,and  town,  in  every  village,  hamlet  and  habitation;   let 

^very  church,  every  Sabbath  and  common  school,  every 

..  academy  and  college,  every  seminary  of  learning,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  fire-side  in  Christendom, 
become  a  nursery  of  peace  to  train  up  a  whole  generation 
of  peace-makers ;  let  all  these  hold  up  war  before  every 
class  in  the  community  as  a  giant  offender  against  God, 
as  the  master  scourge  of  our  world;   and  could  this  or 

^any  other  custom  long  stand  before  such  an  array  of 

influences  1 

Such  are  the  instruments  which  the  friends  of  peace  have 

,  begun  to  employ  against  war ;  and  the  God  of  peace  has 
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crowned  their  efforts  with  a  degree  of  success,  decidedly 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  means  used,  than  in  any  other 
enterprise  now  before  the  community.  Scarce  a  tenth 
part  as  much  has  been  done  for  this  cause  as  for  any 
other;  and  yet  have  we  already  (1842)  reached  resuhs 
vastly  important,  and  prospects  still  more  cheering.  Our 
own  country  has  been  saved  from  several  wars  that 
threatened  it ;  the  general  peace  of  Europe  has,  for  a 
wonder,  been  preserved  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  public  sen- 
timent on  this  subject  is  widely  different  from  what  it  was 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  difficulties 
which  would  once  have  plunged  nations  in  blood,  are 
now  adjusted  with  scarce  a  thought  of  resorting  to  arms ; 
negotiation,  reference  and  mediation  are  actually  taking  the 
place  of  war,  and  gradually  effacing  the  traditional  belief 
of  its  necessity ;  the  leading  cabinets  of  Christendom  seem 
disposed  to  adopt  these  substitutes  as  their  settled,  per- 
manent policy;  and  this  course,  if  continued  only  half  a 
century  longer,  will  probably  supersede  in  time  the  whole 
war-system,  by  accustoming  nations  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  now 
do  theirs. 

It  can  be  done.  Give  us  the  means,  and  it  shall  be 
donp.  Tiflt  ufl  have  nnta  tftnth,  nor  even  a  hundreth,  but 
only  one  thousandth  part  of  the  money  and  moral  power 
now  wasted  upon  the  war-system  even  in  peace ;  and  we 
will,  with  the  promised  aid  and  blessing  of  God,  set  at 
work  such  a  train  of  influences  as  shall  ere-long  banish 
this  custom  from  every  Christian  land,  or  so  far  neutralize 
its  power,  as  to  leave  only  its  skeleton  to  show  future  ages 
what  the  monster  was ! 


ITEMS  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  preserve  a  record  of  all  that  is  said  and  done 
on  the  subject  of  peace ;  but  there  is  in  the  possession  of  our  friends  a 
variety  of  facts  that  would  furnish  very  pertinent  and  vivid  illustrations. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  following  from  the  pen  of  one  now  in  our  service; 
and  we  think  our  readers,  from  their  interest  in  these,  will  desire  more 
of  the  same  class.  We  wish  for  facts — ^the  more,  the  better — which 
will  illustrate  and  enforce  principles. 

WAR-MINISTERS:— A  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

I  have  just  returned  from  conversation  with  a  chaplain  in  our  Rev- 
olutionary  War,  a  queer  specimen  of  Christianity.   Though  no  longer 
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a  miniBter  of  the  gospel,  he  was  five  years  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
as  a  chaplain ;  and  he  now  receives,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  a  pension 
of  about  (600  a  year.  Apparently  vigorous  still  in  bodv  and  mind,  he 
entered  at  once  into  conversation,  and  he  maintained  it  for  half  an  hour 
with  ease,  fluency  and  force. 

Alone,  I  was  obliged  to  introduce  myself  as  "  a  servant  of  peace  ?" 

"  Servant  of  peace  P* 

Yes,  Sir ;  a  servant  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  whose  object  is 
to  do  away  the  custom  of  war,  and  get  nations,  like  individuals,  into 
the  habit  of  settling  their  disputes  without  killing  each  other. 

*^  Then,  I  am  against  you ;  I  am  for  war." 

What !  a  man  that  has  seen  so  much  of  its  evils,  in  favor  of  such 
a  custom  ?  Not  a  few  even  of  the  leaders  in  bur  Revolutionary  War, 
such  as  Franklin,  Rush  and  Jefferson,  came  out  of  it  with  a  deep  abhor- 
rence of  the  practice,  and  avowed  sentiments  strongly  pacific 

*^  I  don't  know,  nor  much  care,  what  they  thought ;  I  am  for  war.  I 
was  then,  I  am  still,  and  I  always  shall  be.** 

So,  I  fear.  Sir ;  but  how  do  you  justify  such  a  practice  ? 

<* Why,  as  to  that,  I  don't  like  the  practice  myself;  but  it  is  necessa- 
ry, and  we  mtisf  keep  it  up.** 

How  so  ?    War  necessary — for  what  ? 

^'Why,  for  peace  sometimes,  and  also  for  the  fulfilment  of  God^s 
promises.  War  is  the  way  to  get  peace.  Isn't  that  the  way  they 
commonly  do— fight  awhile,  and  Uien  make  peace  ?" 

True;  but  what  good  does  the  fighting  do?  They  always  stop 
fighting,  you  know,  before  they  try  to  make  peace. 

''I  know  it;  but  they  fight  first,  and  that  just  shows  how  necessary 
war  oflen  is  for  getting  peace.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  we  can't  get  along 
without  it ;  and  I  hold  that  we  should  always  be  ready  for  it  It  never 
will  do  to  let  go  of  the  war-tfyuleui ;  and  we  must  lake  care  tu  ketrp  up 
\hejighiing  spirit/' 

But  what  would  you  do  meanwhile  with  the  religion  of  peace  which 
you  profess  ? 

"  Do !  My  religion.  Sir,  tells  me  to  fight  when  it's  necessary ;  and  I 
think,  instead  of  going  around  to  preach  peace^  you  should  preach  war. 
I  preach  war,  and  would  have  Christians  all  girded,  with  arms  well 
furbished,  for  battle  under  the  Captain  of  their  salvation.'* 

Sir,  you  talk— excuse  me  for  saying  what  I  roust — more  like  a  priest 
of  Mars,  than  like  a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  seem  to  re- 
present Him  as  a  God  of  war  mustering  his  devotees  to  battle,  as  the 
only  way  of  accomplishing  his  purposes  of  love  to  men. 

"•  Just  sa  Christ  is  the  Captain  of  his  people,  and  he'll  soon  lead 
them  forth  to  battle  in  the  great  valley  of  decision;  and  they  should  all 
be  ready  to  follow  him.  I  don't  believe  in  the  ways  you  and  oth^a 
preach  of  bringing  in  the  Millennium.    It  has  got  to  come  by  blood." 

But,  Sir,  do  you  mean  that  Christ  will  literally  lead  his  followers 
forth  to  battle  and  bloodshed  ? 

**  Yes ;  the  Bible  says  so,  and  youll  see  it  in  a  few  years.  Christ 
will  in  eight  years  ride  forth  on  his  pale  horse,  and  there  will  then  be 
dreadful  scenes  of  carnage.  I  donH  justify  offensive  wars,  not  at  all ; 
but  Christians  will  be  attacked,  and  they'll  stand  on  the  defensive  as 
the  champions  of  liberty,  and  slay  I  don't  know  how  manv  Papists,  and 
other  supporters  of  tyranny,  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  millions !    It 
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will  be^n  in  eight  years,  I  tell  you ;  and  in  seventy-five  years  after, 
Rome  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  Pope  thrown  into  a  volcano, 
and  the  followers  of  Christ  will  ^et  a  glorious  victory.  Still  there  will 
remain  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  impenitent  men ;  and  these,  I 
believe,  will  be  destroyed  in  very  much  the  same  way ;  and  then,  the 
Millennium  will  come.** 

A  Millennium  of  blood  and  desolation !  Why,  Sir,  you  would  in- 
troduce that  glorious  era  by  making  the  world  an  aceldama,  and  a 
wilderness ! 

^  And  a  wilderness  it  wUl  be ;  for  I  suppose  most  of  the  inhabitants 
will  be  killed  off  by  the  people  of  God,  and  the  earth  will  be  grown 
over  again  with  briers  and  woods." 

And  that  is  the  way  to  save  the  world  ? 

**'  That's  the  way  it  wiU  be  done.  I  don't  believe,  as  you  and  others 
tell  us,  that  all  men,  or  a  greater  part  of  them,  are  to  be  converted. 
The  battle  of  Qtog  and  Macoff  must  be  fought  In  about  ten  years, 
the  Jews  will  settle  in  the  Uoly  Land  " — ana  on  the  old  man  went,  dis- 
coursing about  the  great  batue  to  be  fought  in  the  western  part  of 
Palestine,  and  the  emptying  of  the  seventh  vial  into  the  air,  and  a 
second  deluge  of  blood,  shed  by  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  usher  in  his  millennial  reign  of  peace  over  a  depopulated  world !  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  and,  as  I  turned  to  go  away,  the  old  man, 
warm-hearted  afler  all,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  after  insisting  that 
Christians  should  keep  their  arms  all  bright  for  war,  added  significant- 
ly, ^  You'll  see  in  eight  years  from  this." 

C06T  OF  A  TRAINING. 

Not  long  since  I  chanced,  in  Uie  eastern  part  of  Cannecticut,  to 
meet,  at  the  house  of  their  father,  two  pions  young  men  to  inquisitive 
on  such  subjects  as  not  to  have  overlooked  that  of  peace.  Our  friends 
in  that  State,  under  the  influence  of  the  lamented  Watson,  had  thrown 
some  peace  publications  in  their  way,  and  I  found  them  strong  in  their 
convictions  and  sympathies  with  us.  They  were  well  disposed  to  aid 
us,  vet  suggested  the  general  want  of  means  in  the  commnnity.  Bat, 
saidi  1,  the  war-system,  the  support  of  your  militia  alone,  taxes  them 
incomparably  more  than  would  be  requisite  for  the  fuU  and  speedy 
success  of  our  cansa  You  say  they  are  goinAto  have  a  grand  master, 
a  brigade  training,  hard  by  you;  and  that  done  will  cost  the  people 
of  this  region  more  than  all  that  the  whole  State  has  ever  given  for 
peace. 

''More!  yes,  indeed,  ten  times  as  much.  I  doobt  whether  this 
State  has  ever  given  (5,000,  if  it  has  more  than  half  that  saoi,  fbr  the 
cause  of  peace ;  but  when  there  was  a  brigade  training  a  few  years 
ago,  the  commanding  officer,  a  man  of  weuth,  was  said  to  have  spent 
upon  it  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  from  his  own  parse ;  and  my  in- 
stmcter  in  the  academy  I  was  then  attending,  a  person  curious  in  such 
calculations,  estimated  the  sum  total  of  expenses,  in  money,  and  time, 
and  suspension  of  business,  at  $80,000!" 

What  a  commentary  on  the  character  of  the  age,  on  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  and  the  weakness  of  man !  Eighty  thousand  dollars  cheerfully 
wasted  by  a  sknall  section  of  one  of  our  smallest  States  on  a  single 
training;  while  the  whole  country,  all  ''as  good  friendtf  of  peace  a/i 
any  body,"  gave  in  twenty-fi^e  years  for  the  cause  of  peace  an  average 
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of  not  more  than  $1,000  a  year !  I  tbank  God,  that  his  children,  if  not 
others,  are  beginning  to  learn  a  little  more  wisdom,  and  to  practise  a 
little  more  consistency  by  rallying  for  the  support  of  peace. 

VOLUNTARY  EXPENSES  IN  THE  MILITIA. 

The  expenses  incident  to  militia  trainings,  are  in  part  compulsory ; 
but  the  expenses  of  the  officers  are  voluntarily  incurred  in  ooedience 
to  custom,  vanity  or  ambition.  When  our  militia  system  was  popular, 
we  could  rarely  find  a  man  so  much  aloof  from  such  influences  as  to 
decline  any  office;  and,  obliged  not  only  to  purchase  his  own  uniform 
and  equipments,  but  to  trtxA  all  his  electors  at  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion, and  oflen  to  provide  subsequentiy  expensive  entertainments  for 
his  subordinates  in  office  or  arms,  he  was  inevitably  drawn  into  large 
expenses. 

Of  this  fact  I  have  met  with  frequent  and  startiing  illustrations.  "I 
wish,"  said  a  good  man  in  moderate  circumstances,  "I  now  had  what 
the  militia  system  cost  me,  to  give  the  cause  of  peace."  And  how 
much  would  that  be  ?  ^I  can't  tell  precisely ;  but  I  paid  out  directiy 
not  less  than  $300 ;  and,  if  I  reckoned  my  time,  and  tbe  suspension  or 
derangement  of  my  business,  it  could  not  fall  short  of  $500." 

^\  can't  ^ive  you  any  thiug"  said  another  good  man.  **!  wish  I 
could ;  but  rm  poor;  the  times  have  crippled  me."  But  you  hoot  paid, 
if  you  are  not  paying  now,  vastly  more  for  the  war-system,  than  I  ask 
for  the  cause  of  peace.  **•  That's  all  very  true ;  and,  if  I  had  back  the 
hundreds  I  have  worse  than  wasted  in  that  way,  you  should  have  it 
with  all  my  heart" 

It  is  not  long  since  I  met  a  venerable  relic  of  our  Revolutionaiy 
War.  A  student  in  the  College  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  he  was  driven  with 
his  associates  from  that  place  by  the  contending  armies  under  Wash- 
ington and  Howe.  He  came  to  Yale  College ;  but  his  youthful  ardor 
soon  pushed  him  into  the  army,  and  he  subsequentiy  became  a  high 
and  distinguished  officer  in  the  militia.  Finding  him  not  only  a  repu- 
table professor  of  religion,  but  a  man  of  some  considerable  property,  I 
asked  his  aid  in  our  cause.  The  good  man,  for  such  1  must  regard 
him,  complimented  the  cause  very  much  in  the  style  of  one  who  is  **  as 
much  for  peace  as  any  body — so  much  so  that  he  would  have  it,  even 
if  he  had  to  fiffht  for  it ;"  but  he  concluded  his  eulogy  on  the  cause 
with  a  refusal  of  aid  on  the  ground  of  present  inability.  Such  a  reply 
I  could  not  meet,  but  ventured  an  allusion  to  what  tear  had  cost  him. 
''Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  **!  know  something  about  what  it  costs;  for 
I  have  been  pretty  much  through  the  milL"  Your  expenses  as  an 
•fficer,  genera],  must  have  been  somewhat  large.  "  Large  1  Why, 
Sir,  I  have  spent  in  all  not  less  than  $10,000  as  an  officer  in  the  militia ; 
and  tiiere's  my  son,  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  house  hard  by,  where  his 
■on,  another  general,  and  a  member  of  the  church,  resides,  "  has  pro- 
bably spent  about  as  much  more."  I  went  to  the  son,  but  ^ot  only  a 
polite  refusal ;  and,  as  I  walked  away,  I  could  not  help  musmg  on  the 
follies  and  inconsistencies  to  which  the  war-mania  subjects  even  good 
men.  These  two  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  have 
paid,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  being  military  officeis,  $20,000,  not 
Dy  compulsion,  but  from  choice ;  and  now  neither  can  give  a  cent  to 
the  cause  of  peace! 
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The  periodical  press  has  of  late  teemed  with  so  many  able  and  per- 
tinent articles  on  Peace,  that  we  can  copy  only  a  fraction  of  what  has 
been  published  since  the  date  of  oar  last  number.  The  religious  press 
has  published  by  far  the  most ;  but  we  can  find  room  only  for  extracts 
from  a  few  secular  papers,  as  specimens  of  what  our  most  intelligent, 
practical  men  are  fast  coming  to  think  on  this  great  subject 

Prooress  of  Peace  Principles. — ^There  is  in  the  church-yard  of  a 
neighboring  town  a  ^rave-stone  on  which  is  chiseled  '*  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Warrior'^-— nor  do  we  deem  this  wrong  or  absurd  in  the 
popular  use  of  the  word  "  Christian."  This  term  is  not  used  to  denote 
a  perfect  man,  who  is  thoroughly  and  altogether  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ  It  means  one  who  seeks  to  know  his  duty  and  is  resolved  to 
fallow  out  in  his  conduct  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  as  he  understands 
them.  We  doubt  not  that  very  many  warriors  have  been  actuated  by 
high  and  holy  motives  and  were  as  conscientious  in  the  use  of  the 
sword,  as  the  advocates  of  peace  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  inscription  to  show  the  change  in  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  war.  When  this  stone  was  set  up--«ome 
fifty  years  since — it  accorded  with  the  common  tone.  The  inscription 
was  not  considered  in  bad  taste,  it  excited  no  remark,  did  not  convey 
any  idea  of  incongruity — did  not  strike  the  reader  as  the  joining  to- 
gether of  things  opposite  to  their  nature.  Now  who  can  take  into  the 
mind  at  once,  Uie  self-sacrificinj?  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
martial-spirit,  destroying  men  for  its  own  good,  and  not  feel,  that  the 
one  is  of  Heaven,  the  other  from  tho  lusts  and  passions  of  men  ?  Who 
would  not  shudder  to  have  the  print  of  a  battle  in  the  leaves  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  to  see  cast  upon  the  metal  of  the  cannon,  *^Love 
your  enemy?"  The  stoutest  advocate  for  war  now  is  not  exactly 
satisfied  with  the  words  Christian  and  warrior  placed  before  him  in  so 
close  connection,  that  the  mind  must  drink  in  the  opposite  ideas  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  He  would  require  some  space  between  them — 
some  separating  word  that  he  might  turn  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He 
was  a  Christian  though  a  warrior,  would  strike  the  eye  much  more 
pleasantly. 

One  point  is  therefore  gained  for  peace.  Fighting  which  once  was 
believed  to  be  supported,  nay,  commanded  by  our  faith,  is  now  supposed 
to  be  onl^  tolerated  bj  it,  and  this  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This 
is  all  which  public  opmion  will  now  yield  to  the  warrior,  all  which  the 
warrior  claims,  and  this  half  apology  for  the  battle,  is  spoken  as  it  were 
in  a  whisper;  it  is  not  boldly  and  forcibly  spoken  as  a  settled  and 
acknowledged  truth. 

We  remember  at  a  public  discussion  on  the  subject  of  war,  when, 
the  lawfulness  of  war  was  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  to 
have  heard  an  advocate  of  war  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  tho 
case,  remark  that  for  his  part  it  made  his  heart  sink  within  him  to  hear 
the  gospel  quoted  as  an  apology  for  war.  This  is  public  opinion  to  a 
great  extent — PortsmtnUh  JowtuiL 

Efforts  in  Behalf  of  Peace. — Perhaps  one  can  scarcely  be 
found  so  sanguine,  as  to  imagine  that  all  wars  may  for  the  future  be 
avoided.    Reasons  compels  us  to  contemplate  the  probability  of  their 
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actual  occurrence.  When  we  think  that  indmduahi  and  political 
parties,  seeking  to  acquire  or  to  retain  power,  may  urge  their  countiy- 
men  into  war,  when  we  think  that  want  of  skill,  excess  of  passion,  in  a 
diplomatist,  is  a  fruitiiil  cause  of  war,  that  in  some  conntries  military 
men  seek  war  as  the  only  means  of  distinction,  and  that  in  some, 
nations  are  impelled  to  war  by  their  rulers  to  employ  an  idle  popnk- 
tion,  to  turn  the  minds  of  people  from  scanning  the  vices  of  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  sweep  off  a  turbulent  excess  of  population,  whose 
rulers  cannot  find  them  bread,  without  surrendering  their  own  long 
enjoyed  possessions — ^we  cannot,  at  the  present  day,  believe  wars  im- 
possible. We,  who  are  the  people,  are,  alas,  still  the  sport  of  our 
rulers ;  and  I  shudder,  when,  as  an  individual,  I  think  that  eveiy  thinff 
which  I  hold  dear  on  earth  ma^  be  held  as  a  forfeit  to  the  caprice  S 
rulers,  and  of  a  people  who  believe  they  must  fight 

War  not  Necessary. — ^Is  it  possible  that  the  world  is  so  ill-ar- 
ranged, that  the  heart  of  man  and  the  course  of  Providence  are  so  ill* 
contrived,  that  men  cannot  exist,  that  men  cannot  enjoy  life,  except 
upon  the  condition  that  every  few  years  they  must  murder  one  another 
by  scores,  or  by  the  hundred  thousand  ?  Are  murder,  rapine,  lust,  the 
most  furious,  the  most  demoniacal  passions,  the  keenest  miseries, 
which  can  rack  the  human  frame,  and  desolate  the  spirit,  nectssary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  a  wise  Providence,  in  the  government  of 
nations  ?  I  reply,  if  we  are  infidels,  we  may  believe  in  the  abstract 
necessity  of  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  kindly  senti- 
ments in  the  heart,  which  persuade  us  of  the  existence,  and  lead  us  to 
adore  the  perfections  of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  good,  we  must 
come  to  an  unutterably  deep  conviction,  that  man  alone  is  answerable 
for  the  horrors  of  war,  that  it  lies  in  his  power,  that  it  his  duty  to  put  an 
end  to  international  war.  Believe  that  man  may  control  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  man,  believe  that  wisdom  will  be  granted  to  man,  as  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  existence,  as  fast  as  he  awakes  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and 
such  a  faith  involves  the  faith  also  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  put  an  end 
to  war. 

It  must  be  done !  If  tyrants  have  hitherto  used  us  as  the  sport  of 
their  passions,  and  have  doomed  us  to  destruction  to  satiate  their  lustSi 
we  must  now  teach  them  that  we  are  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  as 
worthless.  Man  is  not  by  his  birth  a  murderer.  There  is  room  in  the 
wodd  for  all  of  us.  There  are  means  of  life  richly  furnished  to  all  who 
are  compelled  to  draw  the  breath  of  existence.  Let  us  live  together; 
let  us  determine  that  we  will  live  in  peace ;  and  let  us  understand,  too, 
that  peace  may  be  preserved  with  national  honor  and  with  national 
justice. 

Causes  favorable  to  Peace. — ^Many  general  causes  are  now  in 
operation,  to  which  I  need  not  allude,  since  all  the  world  knows  them, 
to  bring  about  a  condition  of  permanent  peace  among  nations.  Much 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  influence  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  unite  nations  in  bonds  of  friendship.  Much  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  Lyons  starves,  if  France  goes  to  war,  and  Birmingham  and 
Lowell  must  be  ruined,  if  England  and  America  fight  A  million  hun- 
gry operatives  in  Manchester,  Sheflield  and  Preston,  constitute  an  inse- 
cure basis,  on  which  to  rest,  while  engaging  in  the  game  of  war.  But 
while  commerce  and  economy,  while  the  gradual  mfi^sion  of  intelli- 
gence and  Christian  principles  are  demonstrating  the  folly  of  war,  and 
compelling  governments  to  peace,  the  Christian  mind  cannot  but  be- 
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lieye  that  caufles  may  be  put  in  operation,  not  yet  at  work,  or  that  those 
now  in  operation,  may  be  accelerated,  so  as  to  hasten  on  the  period  of 
permanent  international  peace.  Is  war  foolish?  Let  the  toorld  see 
and  understand  its  folly.  Is  war  unnecessary  to  defend  right  and  vin- 
dicate honor  ?  Show  to  the  world  at  large,  and  let  not  the  conviction 
be  shut  up  in  private  breasts,  that  justice  and  honor  may  be  preserved 
without  recourse  to  war.  Is  war  unchristian  and  Christianity  true? 
Then,  let  the  world  see  that  its  practice  and  its  principles  have  been 
at  variance ;  and  let  us  generally  proclaim  that  we  will  put  an  end  to 
wars,  or  else  let  us  proclaun  the  wisdom  of  infidelity. 

Substitutes  for  War* — ^Many  disputed  questions  have  heretofore 
been  settled  by  arbitration.  Einffs  and  princes  have  wisely,  benevo- 
lently, honorably  availed  themselves  of  tne  power,  conferred  by  their 
stations,  to  intercede  for  peace  between  contending  nations.  May  not 
one  further  step  be  made  beyond  the  royal  domain,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  and  establishinff  justice  ?  As  a  nation,  we  send  commis- 
sioners to  our  north-eastern  boundary,  to  discover  the  naked  truth ;  we 
do  not,  as  a  nation,  count  ourselves  degraded  by  entrusting  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  to  private  minds;  three  hundred  years  affo  many  a 
government,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  considered  its  honor 
tarnished,  by  attempts  to  inquire  for  the  truth,  and  most  of  all  by  using 
private  men  for  its  discovery.  As  a  nation,  again,  we  often  appear  in 
the  courts  of  our  country,  and  the  meanest  citizen  is  allowed  to  plead 
before  private  men  his  cause  against  his  country.  Yet  as  a  nation,  we 
do  not  feel  degraded  if  Taney,  and  Story,  and  Marshall  decide  that  we 
have  done  wrong,  and  compel  us  to  do  right  Why,  then,  I  ask,  may 
not  ttvo  nations,  involved  in  difficulty,  appeal,  not  to  heads  which  wear 
crowns  for  their  blood*s  sake  and  not  for  their  wisdom,  but  to  those 

whose   only  crown   {«   thA  vrindom  with  whicK   lM>avon   cndcnrcd   thorn, 

and  the  learning  and  virtues  which  they  have  acquired?  Nations 
would  not  demean  themselves,  they  would  show  themselves  honorable, 
by  appointing  a  commission  of  men,  distin^ished  and  able,  chosen 
from  some  other  people  than  their  own,  to  decide  wherein  lay  the  right 
There  are  men  in  the  world  worthy  to  be  chosen  for  such  a  purpose;  a 
nation  best  defends  its  honor  before  the  world,  when  it  rejects  its  pre- 
sent interests  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  takes  reasonable  means  to 
discover  what  is  right — Boston  Cmirter. 

Spkcvlationb  oir  War  and  Peack. — **We  find  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  the  28th  ult.,  a  review  of  <  Wheaton's  Progress  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  in  Europe,'  translated  from  the  Prussian  Gazette  for 
that  paper;  the  editors  of  which  deem  it  *  interesting  to  a  large  portion 
of  their  readers,'  and  especially  that  part  of  it  relating  to  perpetual 
peace, — a  question  that  has  been  lately  a  good  deal  agitated  in  the 
political  ciroles  of  Earope.'  The  edition  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  work  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article,  we  hare  not  seen;  but  the  reviewer  opposes 
the  idea  of  a  general  and  perpetual  peace,  and  seems  to  have  adopted 
a  theory  hostile,  in  our  view,  to  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity. 
After  alluding  to  three  methods  which  have  been  suggested,  he  adds: 

*  Genz  has  shown  how  the  idea  of  a  union  of  all  states  and  of  a  per- 
petual peace,  though  it  can  never  be  realized  in  practice,  may  never- 
theless contribute  to  perfect  the  theory  of  international  justice.  He 
has  also  demonstrated  much  more  conclusively  than  Hegel,  that  war  is 
only  a  relative  evil.  As  in  the  physical,  so  in  the  moral  world,  the 
principle  of  preservation  is  connected  with  the  principle  of  destruction. 
Every  new  form  of  existence  arises  from  the  destruction  of  an  old. 
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Life  springs  anew  oat  of  death.  Hence  the  war  perpetually  waged 
by  the  various  races  of  animals  against  each  other,  by  savage  man 
against  the  wild  beasts,  and  by  civilized  man  against  the  savage.  The 
human  race  finds  itself  in  this  situation;  it  seeks  its  own  preservation 
and  its  dominion  over  the  earth  by  the  destruction  of  others.  This 
extraordinary  economy  of  nature  seems  a  contradictory  system,  unless 
W9  contemplate  the  universe  from  an  elevated  point  of  view.  Pain, 
destruction  and  death,  are  only  relative  ideas,  produced  by  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  these  changes  act  upon  our  sensations.  Could  we 
look,  deeper  into  the  harmony  of  nature,  these  mysteries  would  appear 
clear,  wise,  consistent.  The  perpetual  war  of  nature  wonld  then  ap- 
pear only  as  a  proof  of  her  perpetual  activity.  Man,  as  a  rational 
being,  is,  through  self-dependence  and  free-agency,  placed  above  these 
seeming  contradictions  of  nature.  Destruction  and  death  have  for  him 
no  meaning;  his  preservation,  and  that  of  every  thing  else  that  exists* 
depends  on  general  preservation,  and  not  on  general  destruction.  But 
man  is  never  an  entirely  rational  being;  the  warlike  instinct,  the  ini- 
mical principle,  which  sets  all  nature  in  motion,  lives,  moves,  and 
works  in  him.  The  rights  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  can  only  be 
eflfectually  secured  against  all  others  by  a  lawful  bond  of  union.  War 
woi^ld  not  then  be  entirely  banished  from  the  earth,  as  a  cessation  of 
it  would  require  a  cessation  of  those  instincts  which  are  in  conflict  with 
the  supreme  dominion  of  reason ;  but,  at  least,  there  would  bo  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  condition  of  things  in  which  no  lawful  war  could  take  place. 
The  whole  earth  must  become  one  State,  before  law  can  obtain  a  com- 
plete guaranty  for  its  observance  among  men;  but  as  nature  has  ren- 
dered such  a  universal  State  morally  impossible,  the  idea  of  perpetual 
peace  must  be  considered  a  chimera;  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  the 
only  possible  security,  for  a  social  union  among  men  founded  upon  law; 
ana  however  paradoxical  the  assertion  may  sound,  it  is  nevArtbAlAM  «in 

undeniable  truth,  that  without  war  tuerk  would  be  no  peacb 

ON  EARTH.* 

All  this  may  be  very  profound  and  very  interesting  to  the  editors  and 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer;  but  to  us  it  seems  a  mixture  of  infidelity, 
absurdity  and  nonsense.  To  represent  war  among  men  as  arising  in 
the  moral  world  by  some  law  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  physical, 
connects  the  principle  of  preservation  with  destruction,  and  which 
stirs  up  certain  classes  of  irrational  animals  against  others,  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture.  To  say  that  *  war  is  only  a  relative 
eyil,* — that  *pain,  destruction  and  death,  are  only  relative  ideas,  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  these  changes  act  upon  our 
s^psations^* — that  '  destruction  and  death  have  for  man  no  meaning,* — 
is  jto  speak  neither  reasonably  nor  intelligibly.  The  idea  which  gleams 
out  from  this  cloudy  paragraph,  that  Nature  has  so  ordered  things  as 
to  forbid  the  least  hope  of  general  and  perpetual  peace,  and  render 
war  with  all  its  horrors  necessary  to  secure  a  social  union  among  men 
founded  on  law,  is  one  which  should  be  opposed,  as  contravening  alike 
the  interests  of  humanity,  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  predictions 
of  the  Bible.  All  war  originates  in  the  evil  principles  or  passions  of 
the  human  breast.  Even  if  justifiable  where  exclusively  defensive  and 
retaliatory,  its  existence  implies  that  the  wrong  which  renders  defence 
and  retaliation  a  duty,  is  without  excuse.  To  the  nation  thus  defend- 
ing itself,  it  is  but  a  lesser ^  chosen  in  preference  to  a  greater  evil ;  and 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  held  as  in  its  own  nature  contributing  in 
any  sense  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  And  we  add,  that 
words  not  simply  more  paradoxical,   but  more  absurd,  were  never 
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penned  than  the  eoncludin^^  ones  of  the  Reviewer, — *  vnthoiU  war  there 
would  be  no  peace  on  earth.' 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  brief  article  to  discuss  this  ip'eat  subject. 
To  us,  nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that  peaceful  sentiments  will 
spring  up  and  grow  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Nothing  could 
be  more  reasonable,  or  more  advantageous  for  nations,  than  the  adop- 
tion, by  common  consent,  of  some  tribunal,  to  arbitrate  between  them 
in  case  of  differences,  and  the  abolition  utterly,  thereby,  of  the  atro- 
cious custom  of  war.  The  fulfilment  by  such  a  policy  of  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  language  of  Prophecy,  revealing  in  the  future  the  periods 
'  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more,'  is  hardly  to  be  realized  until  the  people  of  Europe 
learn  more  of  their  rights  and  interests,  and  obtain  a  larger  share  in 
their  government. 

The  standing  armies,  and  vast  stores  of  warlike  implements  and  of 
ammunition,  and  the  naval  armaments,  maintained  by  European  Poten- 
tates, are  mighty  obstacles  to  peace;  but  the  people  will  finally  know 
that  these  are  designed,  in  most  cases,  rather  to  keep  them  in  eubjectton 
than  to  defend  their  rights.  Were  the  population  of  Europe  as  enlight- 
ened, free,  moral,  and  virtuous  as  the  people  of  New  England,  fbw 
difficulties,  we  imagine,  would  be  found  in  the  way  of  a  general  and 
perpetual  peace.  Voltaire,  who  was  quick  to  discern  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  crimes  of  Christian  nations,  having  mentioned  famine,  the 
plague,  and  war,  as  the  great  evils  of  the  world,  and  that  the  laet  com- 
prises and  concentrates  the  other  two,  says  we  owe  this  last  (war)  <  to 
the  fancy  of  two  or  three  hundred  per  eont,  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  t  under  the  name  of  princes  and  ministers,* 

It  was  observed  by  that  lamented  friend  df  Peace  (the  late  Wm. 
Ladd,  Esq.))  speaking  of  a  League,  or  a  Coalition  of  Nations, — 'As  to 
its  practicability,  whatsoever  depends  on  human  volition,  is  practica- 
ble,— what  has  been  done,  may  be  done  again, — what  now  exists  on  a 
small  scale,  may  hereaAer  exist  on  a  larger  one.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Prussian  reviewer  may  suit  the  heartless  system 
of  European  politics,  and  the  more  cruel  system  of  an  unbaptized  and 
infidel  philosophy,  but  should  be  utterly  reprobated  by  all  American 
republicans  and  Christians.  We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  haod  and 
shared  too  largely  in  the  beneficence  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations, 
to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race.  We  ask  the  attention  of  all 
good  and  peaceable  men  (as  Isaac  Walton  would  say)  to  the  following 
words  of  that  excellent  lover  of  peace,  just  quoted: 

'  There  perished,  in  the  wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
five  millions  and  sixty  thousand  men.  Had  Christians  used  as  much 
energy  in  converting  the  heathen,  as  they  have  in  cutting  each  other's 
throats, — had  the  expenses  of  the  late  wars  been  employed  in  sending 
five  millions  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  after  having  set  them  the 
example  of  peace  at  home, — the  world  would  soon  be  converted  to  the 
peaceful  religion  of  Christ.'  " — JV,  Y,  Journal  of  Commerce, 


VOICE  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

We  earnestly  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  peace  to 

the  first  articles  in  the  February  and  March  numbers  of  the  Democratic 

Review,  published  in  New  York,  entitled,    "The  Peace  Movement," 

and  «<  The  late  William  Ladd."    We  are  sore  the  peroMl  of  them  will 
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afford  gratification,  not  only  by  the  singular  felicity  of  their  style,  but 
still  more  by  the  sound  philosophical  views  they  take  of  the  princi- 
ples and  action  of  the  peace  operation;  and  the  discriminating  rational- 
ity of  the  doctrines  advanced.  The  first  of  those  articles  (No.  for 
February)  treats  of  the  aims  and  efforts  of  Peace  Societies;  the  senti- 
ments which  lead  to  war,  the  favorable  circumstances  now  existing, 
inspiring  a  hope  of  peace;  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  on  the  subject, 
and  the  effects  of  the  present  movement.  The  second  article  (No.  for 
March)  is  employed  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  late  William 
Ladd,  the  characteristic  earnestness  with  which  he  promulgated  his 
principles;  the  peculiarities  of  his  person,  manner  and  feelings,  by 
which  his  great  influence  was  produced;  and  the  religious  sentimente 
which  guided  him  in  his  arduous  labors,  and  it  concludes  with  a  brief 
history  of  his  valuable  and  beneficent  life. 

We  wish  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  give  extracts  from  these  in- 
teresting articles,  although  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  select  them, 
where  the  whole  is  so  highly  sustained;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  in  future, 
unless  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  reprint  the  whole  in  a  separate 
form. 


The  Aif  nuai<  Msktiito  will  be  held  in  Boston,  during  the  last 
week  of  May,  usually  devoted  to  the  anniversary  exercises  of  kindred 
societies.  Due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  weekly  papers  ;  and  mean- 
while arrangements  are  in  contemplation  and  progress  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  kind  and  degree  of  interest. 


ICF*  '^^^  Advocate. — ^The  next   No.  will  be  published  on  tke 
week  of  our  Anniversary,  and  be  issued  from  that  time,  onct  a  month. 
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A  montlily  iniblicntion  of  about  200  pnges  a  volume,  anil  the  orgnn 
of  the  Atnericnii  Pcucc  Societyf  is  devoted  to  discussions,  notices,  and 
intelligence  relative  to  the  cause  of  peucf*^  and  tiie  a])plicatioii  of 
Chrisliunity  to  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

Terms,  One  clnllnr  in  ndvnnce,  with  nn  increase  of  50  cts.,  iTnot  pnid  before  the  close  of 
(he  vol.  Six  ropics  Tor  Sf);  Iwenly  Icr  $.15;  lliiriy  i'oi  $x'l  ;  filly  Tor  S^iO;  ont*  hundreii  lor 
S^iO.  Bnbscrilicni  may  coiitnicncf  with  niiy  nnnilM>r.  Mosubs(ri|iii(iii  rcceivrd  IVt  10*9  tlinn 
a  year,  or  dl^coni hilled  lill  arrtnni^fs  nre  p:iid,  except  nt  our  di^treiioii.  ^:^  Any  per^ctn 
geiidingua  two  new  subscribem  vvUli  pay  lot  one  year,  shall  receive  a  copy  (;ruiM  lor  oue 
year. 

RECOMMV7rDATfO!V8.  The  nble^f  wrilerfl  nre  expec led  to  contrllmte  to  the  work,nnd  no 
pnins  will  he  ii pared  lo  render  il  n^edil  nnd  interftitiiip  to  a// c/a£5»,  and  wortiiy  oi  aiicb 
recoiMiiirndatiuiiS  as  the  rullMwinn  :  '*  An  illlt;■e^llll^  pcriodicil ; — coiil.-iiiiiii{:  much  itn}ior- 

tant  matter  whicli  is  well  ndnpteif  to  iutcrtsl,  Jcc."     Chr  Re^i^itcr. '*  ll  dcfi<'rve9,niiiJ, 

■UiiiainiiiB  its  pret'ont  elevnlcil  charncter,  will  hud  nn  fMemltii  iin  tilulioii."     Ht»tt.v  kec. 

'^  It  is  n  workconduclod,  m  our  jii(l<:iiu'iil,  with  luuro  ahilily  than  any  thine  of  tlic  kind 

we  have  over  »«een.  Our  arq'iaiiilaiue  uiih  iif  pioM-iil  ediicr,  ami  seme  ol  ihe  expected 
coritribiilori>  III  it:)  pnpos,  oonnnns  our  coiiliiieiire  that  it  will  be  o  HOiiiid,  ur  I'ul  nnd  iiner- 
estinc  w;^rk.*'  Siffmd  by  William  JicMtn,  L).  D.,  Buslou,  iloo.  iSioN£%  V\  iul a bd, Cam- 
bridge, Mas*.,  and  thirteen  others. 

{QtTakino  thk  Adtocatb.  VVeearnepfly  entrcnllhe  rriendsorpcncetoberomere^7«r, 
pervianfnl  Buhscrihers. — 1.  It  is  ^rry  chc(ip^—Uu'f  im-re  limn  Iwilf  a?  mum  h  a*  i«  conmionly 
chartred  Tor  prriodirtils  of  this  sort  ami  si/c.  'I  hon^h  low  in  Us  Jir^t  fi-rm.  we  havr  neiiily 
doubled  Ihe  qiiaiilliy  of  mniter  u  ilhout  laisiric  the  pilie. — S.  li  if  now  a  .heavy  bill  ol  ex- 
pense lo  Ilie  i^ocicty.  nnd  raniioi  f^iihlain  iisflf  uiiiioul  a  largn  im  tense  of  j-avivfr  s^uliACr^ 
iiers. — 3.  It  oiipht  to  he  a  source  of  reveiine  to  ihe  Sotiefy,  and  wtniM  be,  il  ilie  lrirni|j«of 
Ceace  would /rfNrra//j/ take  il.  Ten  oi  luenly  lhuui>aiid  $iil)S(ril)er!i  i^duld  tiiui:  siipp(>ri  the 
wiioie  cause  wilhoiii  f('ellii{!llie  b-asi  burden,  and  ittcivc  in  ri-linn  mic  U'an  t/it  rolmt  e/ 
theirmoney. — 4.  I'Vlends  (d  pence  niM'd  it  nn  an  insiMimfiit  foi  priMiKitiii^  lite  <iiu»«,and 
cannot  well  do  iiiucii  without  it. — 5.  lis  support  in  aliccelher  es'siMilial  lo  oiii  cause.  V'«'e 
cnnuol  get  aloni:;  wilhoui  it,  nor  sustain  it  wiihoiii  more  pafronafp.  Our  <*ub>(rilers  hare 
greatly  incrensed,  bui  we  need  mavy  wrf — fi.  Every  fiieiid  tA  peace,  not  in  absolute  pov- 
erty, can  certainly  pay  one  dollar  a  year  lor  such  a  work,  in  nid  u\'  kiicIi  a  mure,  to  secure 
lor  hinixelf  and  family  so  lur^o  an  auioui;t  of  vuluahle  reatlinj;  linii  may  be  itound  into  a 
volume,  and  become  nearly,  if  not  ipiile  aH  iiiieictstiiic  lo  iiip  children  as  to  liiiitsclf.  Will 
not  every  friend  of  peace  do  an  niucii  as  liiiti  for  the  caut'ef 

J)^Snb8criber8  "hould  pay  ns  Foon  nn  possiMe  to  Ihe  nenrej;!  npcnt,  or  ?er>d  ifip  pny,  frte 
oj  fr/ifrwc,  to  our  Tiea!<uier.     rot»imasiers  will  gcnirallv  forward  it  wilhoui  rharpe. 

^^Dunora  of  one  doll.ir  nnd  more  may  rpreive  ihe  AilvocaJc  for  on(  ytar  wiihxiit  further 
char^e^  but  hecome,  after  Ihe  yenr,  re>ipoiisible  as  siuliscribei!:,  il  the)  continue  to  lake  it. 

{f^Di-fcontiptiavre  of  the  Advocate.  I'ers«ins  wii:hinc  II  diiiconliniied,  Klio'.ild  inform  ti9 
Ihron'rh  the  FoaimagteTf  wiiiiuuT  EirENSKjUor  wait  to  liave  vicre  nuiubers  sei<l  thuu  lliey 
chooie  to  lake.  

Co?nTiTUTio»  or  TH1!  FoeiRTT.  Ofjrct—lo  ilin^irnTe  the  inconjslsienry  of  w«r  wllh 
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half  of  all  contributions  reiurncd.  if  requ(\>ied  duriii(:  llie  \ear,  in  peace  publicaliuns. 

AutiLiARir.s — I.  f^lioiild  merely  pb-jljiellienisclvep  to  crbprrnfion  w  iih  the  parent  society. 
9.  Every  meinl>er  should  pay  more  or  let'F,  rec  rivinti.  if  pulh*  iml,  ilie  Advicaie.  hui.  if  not, 
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SUFFERINGS  OF  TH£  DATTLE-FIELD. 

BY  PROF.  UFHAJVI,  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

Liet  US  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  objects  which  are  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  on  the  field  of  battle ;  let  us  place  ouiv 
selves  on  some  conspicuous  spot,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
place  of  contest,  where  we  may  not  only  distinctly  see  what  is 
going  on,  but  may  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  those  reOections 
which  such  a  scene  and  situation  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  firat  thing  that  arrests  our  attention,  is  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  large  masses  of  men  rapidly  assembling  together ; 
and,  as  we  perceive  that  they  bear  the  same  image,  and  know 
that  they  come  from  the  hand  of  the  same  Creator,  we  natu- 
rally conclude,  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  humanity,  that 
they  are  assembling  for  no  other  than  just  and  amicable  purpo- 
ses. But  we  soon  discover,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  their 
meeting  and  salutations,  so  far  from  being  of  a  consultative  and 
firiendly  character,  are  violent  and  threatening,  and  take  place 
with  every  demonstration  af  hostility,  amid  the  clash  of  swords 
and  the  bristling  of  bayonets.  But  man,  even  when  placed  in 
this  lamentable  position  of  crime  and  cruelty,  discovers  traits  of 
character  which  show  that  he  was  formed  for  better  things,-— 
great  sagacity,  promptness  in  the  moment  of  peril,  activity, 
courage,  indomitable  perseverance.  These  traits  of  char- 
acter might  be  applied  for  great  good ;  but  here  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  too  dreadfully  applied,  in  accelerating  the  work  of 
destruction, — to  smite  down  the  opposing  combatant,  to  tear 
open  the  fountain  of  life,  to  roll  onward  the  dreadful  wave  of 
war.  In  a  few  moments  aAer  these  vast  masses  are  met  to- 
gether, we  hear  the  claslx  of  swords,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
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Doise  and  the  confusion,  the  shout  of  victory,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying ;  but  nothing,  except  some  shadowy 
outlines,  is  seen.  After  a  while,  the  smoke  rolls  slowly  away, 
and,  in  the  light  of  the  glaring  and  sickly  sun,  we  behold  the 
whole  plain  covered  with  human  bodies,  multitudes  of  them 
dead,  and  others  in  a  state  of  intense  sufiering  from  their 
wounds ;  and,  if  we  undertake  to  count  them,  the  enumeration 
only  increases  that  overwhelming  sensation  which  the  mere 
glance  had  tended  to  inspire : — on  the  6eld  of  Austerlitz,  twen- 
ty thousand ;  on  the  field  of  Bautzen,  twenty-five  thousand ; 
at  Dresden,  thirty  thousand ;  at  Waterloo,  forty  thousand ;  at 
Eylau,  fifty  thousand  ;  at  Borodino,  eighty  thousand. 

We  do  not  go  back  to  the  dreadful  scenes  of  antiquity  ;  to 
the  days  of  the  Alexanders,  and  the  Hannibals,  and  the  Cae- 
sars ;  to  the  battle-fields  of  Cannae  and  Philippi.  But  look 
merely  at  what  has  taken  place  in  our  own  days,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  our  own  eyes,  and,  what  renders  it  still  more  sur- 
prising, amid  the  light  of  civilization,  and  under  the  blaze  of 
the  gospel.  As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  field  of  battle,  cov- 
ered with  such  a  multitude  of  dead  and  wounded  persons,  we 
cannot  but  be  filled  with  astonishment  and  horror,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  combatants  are  all  the  dependent 
and  favored  children  of  that  great  Being  who  not  only  made 
them,  but  required  them  to  love  one  another.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  spectator,  as  he  looks  upon  the  field  of  battle,  has  emo- 
tions of  unmingled  surprise  and  consternation ;  he  feels  that  a 
dreadful  crime  has  been  committed,  the  guilt  of  which  rests 
somewhere;  he  is  stunned  and  amazed,  and  hardly  knows 
what  character  to  attach  to  man,  who  can  permit  himself  to  be 
engaged  in  such  transactions ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  the  scene  which  is  before  him,  is  lessened  by 
its  own  dimensions — is  diminished  by  its  very  vastness.  The 
man  who  is  thinking  of  the  sufferings  of  forty  or  fifty  thousands, 
can  have  no  very  distinct  conceptions  of  the  sufferings  of  a  par- 
ticular individual  in  that  vast  number.  If  he  could  take  a  full 
and  distinct  view  of  the  sufferings  of  each  one  in  that  great 
multitude, — if  he  could  see  the  tears  and  the  agonies  in  each 
particular  case,  and,  by  some  process  of  intellectual  and  sen- 
tient arithmetic,  could  bring  them  all  into  one  sum,  and  place 
them  all  before  the  mind  at  once, — what  a  vast  amount! 
what  unparalleled  wretchedness !  with  what  torture  would  it 
fill  the  soul !  But  this  cannot  be :  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  it.    And  it  is  for  this  reason 
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that  we  will  turn  away  a  moment  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  scene  in  its  totality,  in  its  mere  general  features,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it  in  its  parts,  its  fragments,  its  particular  in- 
stances. 

Case  of  Capt.  Cooke. — There  was  a  certain  Captain 
Cooke  in  the  British  army  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
who  has  gi^ren  to  the  public  some  interesting  incidents, 
which  took  place  under  his  own  eye  in  that  memorable  engage- 
ment. And  it  is  incidents,  the  facts  in  which  individuals  are 
concerned,  the  insulated  details  of  a  battle,  and  not  the  whole, 
assimilated  and  contemplated  in  one  broad  mass,  which  are  to 
give  us  the  precisely  true  conception  of  the  miseries  usually  en- 
dured on  such  occasions.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of 
January,  the  officer  above  referred  to,  saw  three  companies  of 
soldiers,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  in  number,  advancing  on 
the  high  road  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
what  was  called  the  Crescent  Battery.  Among  other  persons, 
he  saw  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  acquainted,  and  asked  him  where  he 
was  going.  The  lieutenant  replied  that  he  did  not  know. 
"  Then,"  said  Captain  Cooke,  "  you  have  got  into  what  I  call 
a  good  thing :  the  far-famed  American  battery  is  in  front,  at  a 
short  range ;  and,  on  the  left,  this  spot  is  flanked,  at  eight  hun- 
dred yards,  by  their  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river." 
At  this  piece  of  information,  the  lieutenant  laughed  heartily. 
Captain  Cooke  advised  him  to  take  off  his  blue  pelisse  coat,  in 
order  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the  men  ;  but  he  promptly  refused, 
— uttering,  at  the  same  time,  some  expressions  of  defiance 
against  the  Americans, — and,  having  embraced  the  captain, 
went  onward.  He  was  a  young  officer,  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
of  a  fine  personal  appearance,  and  had  fought  in  many  bloody 
encounters  in  France  and  Spain.  But  what  was  the  fate 
which  war  had  reserved  for  one  so  young,  so  interesting  in  ap- 
pearance, and  towards  whom,  undoubtedly,  the  affections  of 
many  friends  in  a  distant  land  were  fondly  directed  ?  '^  Near 
the  close  of  the  battle.  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,"  says 
the  writer,  *'  was  seen,  to  our  left,  running  about  in  circles, 
first  staggering  one  way,  then  another,  and  at  length  he  fell 
on  the  sod,  helplessly,  upon  his  face,  and  again  tumbled ;  and 
when  he  was  picked  up,  he  was  found  to  be  blind,  from  the 
effects  of  grape  shot,  that  had  torn  open  his  forehead,  given 
him  a  slight  wound  in  the  leg,  and  had  also  ripped  the  scab- 
bard from  his  side,  and  knocked  the  cap  from  his  head.     While 
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being  borne  insensible  to  the  rear,,  he  still  clindied  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  the  blade  thereof  being  bro- 
ken off,  close  at  the  hilt,  with  grape  shot;  and  in  a  state  of 
delirium  and  suffering,  he  lived  for  a  few  days."  Here  is  an 
incident  which  may  be  called  a  common  one :  he  died  much 
as  any  other  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle  may  be  supposed  to 
die.  But  this  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  our  feelings  ; 
we  single  him  out  from  the  rest  of  the  multitude ;  we  do  not 
mingle,  and  confound,  and  lose  sight  of  his  suffering  in  the 
vague  and  indefinite  idea  of  suffering  in  the  mass ;  and  while 
we  are  too  often  unmoved,  in  consequence  of  our  inability  to 
combine  a  particular  and  a  general  view,  by  the  general  state- 
ment of  thousands  having  suffered,  we  at  once  exclaim,  when 
our  eye  is  fixed  on  a  single  case,  like  the  one  before  us,  "  What 
a  shocking  death  is  this !  What  barbarity  there  is  in  war ! 
What  insanity  in  men,  that  they  should  butcher  and  tear  to 
pieces  one  another ! " 

'^  For  five  hours,"  continues  the  narrative  of  this  officer,  "  the 

enemy  plied  us  with  grape  and  round  shot.    Some  of  the 

wounded,  lying  in  the  mud,  or  on  the  wet  grass,  managed  to 

crawl  away  ;  but,  every  now  and  then,  some  unfortunate  man 

was  lifted  off  the  ground  by  round  shot,  and  lay  killed  or  man- 

I  gled.     During  the  tedious  hours  we  remained  in  front,  it  was 

necessary  to  lie  on  the  ground,  to  cover  ourselves  from  the 

I  projectiles.     An  officer  of  our  regiment  was  in  a  reclining  pos- 

r  ture,  when  grape  shot  passed  through  both  his  knees:  at  first, 

I  he  sunk  back  faintly ;  hut,  at  length,  opening  his  eyes  and 

looking  at  his  wounds,  he  said,  '  Carry  me  away ;  I  am  chilled 

I  to  death.'     And,  as  he  was  hoisted  on  men's  shoulders,  more 

I  round  and  grape  shot  passed  his  head.    Taking  off  his  cap,  he 

waved  it ;  and,  after  many  narrow  escapes,  got  out  of  range, 

suffered  amputation  of  both  legs ;  but  died  of  his  wounds  on 

board  ship,  after  enduring  all  the  pain  of  the  surgical  operation 

and  passing  down  the  lake  in  an  open  boat." 

A  Scene  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. — ^There  was 
an  individual  present  at  the  naval  battle  of  Trafalgar,  who  re- 
lates some  things  that  came  ander  his  personal  notice.  From 
the  account,  abridged  and  prepared  for  the  second  volume  of 
the  Harbinger  of  Peace,  we  make  the  following  extract: — 
<<  Now  that  the  confiict  was  over,  our  kindred  feelings  resumed 
their  sway.  Eager  inquiries  were  expressed,  and  earnest  con- 
gratulations exchanged  at  this  moment.  The  officers  came  to 
make  their  report  to  the  captain ;  and  the  fatal  result  cast  a 
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gloom  over  the  scene  of  our  triumph.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
impressions  of  our  first  lieutenant,  that  he  should  not  survive 
the  contest.  This  gallant  officer  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  underwent  amputation  ;  but  bis  prediction  was 
realized,  for  he  expired  before  the  action  had  ceased.  The  jun- 
ior lieutenant  was  also  mortally  wounded,  on  the  quarter-deck. 
These  gallant  fellows  were  lying  beside  each  other,  in  the  gun- 
room, preparatory  to  their  being  committed  to  the  deep ;  and 
here  many  met  to  take  a  last  look  of  our  departed  friends, 
whose  remains  soon  floated  in  the  promiscuous  multitude,  with- 
out distinction  either  of  rank  or  nation.  In  the  act  of  launch- 
ing a  poor  sailor  over  the  poop,  he  was  discovered  to  breathe  ; 
and,  after  being  a  week  in  the  hospital,  the  ball,  which  entered 
the  temple,  came  out  of  bis  mouth.  1  notice  this  occurrence, 
to  show  the  probability  that  many  are  thrown  overboard  when 
life  is  not  extinct.  The  upper  deck  presented  a  confused  and 
dreadful  appearance :  masts,  yards,  sails,  ropes,  and  fragments 
of  wreck,  were  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  horrible  than  the  scene  of  blood  and  mangled  remains 
with  which  every  part  was  covered,  and  which,  from  the 
quantity  of  splinters,  resembled  a  shipwright's  yard  strewed 
with  gore. 

'^  From  our  extensive  loss, — thirty-four  killed,  and  ninety- 
six  wounded,—- our  cockpit  exhibited  a  scene  of  suffering  and 
carnage  which  rarely  occurs.  1  visited  this  abode  of  suffering, 
with  the  natural  impulse  which  led  many  others  thither,  name- 
ly, to  ascertain  the  fate  of  a  friend  or  companion.  So  many 
bodies  in  such  a  confined  place,  and  under  such  distressing 
circumstances,  would  affect  the  most  obdurate  heart.  My 
nerves  were  but  little  accustomed  to  such  trials ;  but  even  the 
dangers  of  the  battle  did  not  seem  more  terrific  than  the  spec- 
tacle before  me.  On  a  long  table  lay  several,  anxiously  looking 
for  their  turn  to  receive  the  surgeon's  care,  yet  dreading  the 
fate  which  he  might  pronounce.  One  subject  was  undergoing 
amputation ;  and  every  part  was  heaped  witU  sufferers. 
Their  piercing  shrieks  and  expiring  groans  were  echoed  through 
this  vault  of  misery;  and,  even  at  this  distant  period,  the 
heart-sickening  picture  is  alive  in  my  memory." 

How   TO   GET    AT   THE    REAL    EVILS    OF    WAR. HistOry,    aS 

it  is  generally  written,  is  nothing  but  an  outline,  a  skeleton,  a 
mere  anatomy ;  and  it  gives  us  scarcely  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
the  events  it  undertakes  to  describe,  than  the  human  skeleton 
does  of  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  human  form.     If  we 
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wish  to  go  beneath  the  surface,  if  we  wish  to  know  things  as 
they  are,  we  must  look  into  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
documents  of  history — private  letters,  biographical  notices, 
personal  memoirs,  and  incidents,  which  aspire  to  no  higher  hon- 
or than  that  of  being  chronicled  in  a  newspaper.  A  person 
may  read  Voltaire's  History  of  Louis  XIV,  and  yet  have  but 
a  very  feeble  conception  of  the  miseries  of  war ;  but  not  so 
when  he  reads  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelein. 
The  one  deals  in  outlines, — ^it  leaves  merely  a  general,  and 
therefore  a  feeble  impression ;  the  other,  limited  to  a  single 
event,  gives  its  minute  facts,  and  we  see  it  distinctly  and 
graphically  just  as  it  was, — and,  what  is  more,  we  feel  it. 
We  could  give  passages  from  this  little  book ;  but  if  we  made 
a  beginning,  we  should  not  know  where  to  end ;  and  we  mere- 
ly mark  it  down  as  a  document  to  be  referred  to,  in  all  times  to 
come,  in  proof  of  the  inexpressible  miseries  which  men  are 
bringing  upon  themselves  by  resorting  to  arms. 


ALL  WAR  CONTRARY  TO  THE  GOSPEL. 

A  RBCBNT  TBSTIMOmr    OF   TBB  FRIBNDB    IN   BNOLABTD  AOAXNBT  WAS. 

We  regard  the  Quakers  as  the  first  effective  pioneers  among 
modem  Christians  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and,  however  su- 
perfluous it  may  appear  to  some,  we  rejoice  to  find  them  re- 
newing their  testimony  before  the  world  against  this  unchris- 
tian practice.  An  unknown  friend  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  issued  last  year  by  the  Friends  in  England  on  this 
subject ;  and  a  document  so  brief,  so  clear  and  pertinent^  so 
beautiful  in  its  style,  so  conciliatory  in  its  spirit,  and  so  well 
adapted  to  the  times,  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  almost 
entire. 

From  the  eariiest  period  of  the  history  of  our  religious  Soci- 
ety, we  have  maintained  the  principle,  that  all  wars  and  fight- 
ings are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  and 
we  think  it  right  at  the  present  time  to  set  forth  the  scrip- 
tural grounds  of  this  principle. 

We  have  ever  accepted  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  being  taught^  therein  to  honor  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  Lawgiver  and  our  king,  we  have  felt  it  to  be  an 
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incumbent  doty  to  ob^y  bis  p^cepts.  Among  these  precepts, 
we  have  received  in  their  full  and  comprehensive  import  those 
injunctions  given  forth  by  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount:  ^'  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite* 
fully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,"  These  commands  of 
Christ  are  plain  and  unequivocal ;  and,  if  we  thus  accept  tliem, 
and  are  enabled  through  his  grace  to  obey  them  without  flinch- 
ing, and  without  compromise,  we  can  take  no  part  in  war ;  for 
bow  can  we  destroy  those  whom  we  are  taught  to  love,  or  injure 
those  whom  we  are  commanded  to  bless  ?  ^  How  can  we  seek 
to  kill  those  to  whom  we  are  required  to  do  good ;  or  treat 
with  malevolence  or  cruelty  those  for  whom  we  are  enjoined 
to  pray  ? 

No  lesson  is  more  clearly  taught  in  the  Gospel,  than  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  This  duty  is  repeatedly  enjoined  by  our 
Lord  himself.  It  is  even  made  the  condition  on  which  we  are 
to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  our  own  offences :  *'  Forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors."  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespass- 
es." How  solemn  are  his  expressions  when  speaking  of  the 
punishment  of  the  unmerciful  servant !  "  So  likewise  shall 
my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses."  Thus 
does  the  law  of  Christ  strike  at  the  root  of  revenge :  it  forbids 
all  vindictive  feelings,  even  when  an  injury  is  committed,  or  an 
insult  is  offered ;  it  prevents  all  animosities  and  strife ;  it  cuts 
off  the  exercise  of  retaliation  \  it  eradicates  the  very  elements 
of  war. 

Nor  is  it  by  prtcept  alone  that  our  Lord  has  taught  us  that 
we  are  not  to  ^ht.  He  is  himself  <*  The  Prince  of  Peace ; " 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  blessed  character.  He  hath  left  us 
an  example  that  we  should  folk>w  bis  steps — an  example 
which  to  the  Christian  ought  of  itself  to  be  a  conclusive  author- 
ity against  all  war;  for,  if  we  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we 
ought  ourselves  also  so  to  walk  even  as  he  walked :  "  Who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously."  He  rebuked  his  disciples  when  they  sought  to 
exercise  revenge,  saying,  <^  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 

ire  are  of;  for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
ives,  but  to  save  them."     If  we  follow  the  example  of  Him 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  who  prayed  even  for  his  mur- 
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derers,  "  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  ihey 
do,"  how  can  we  either  directly  or  indirectly  do  violence  or 
injury  to  others  ?  Neither  will  the  Christian  who  rightly  esti- 
mates the  exaniple  of  his  Lord  be  disposed  to  elude  or  restrict 
It,  or  to  weaken  its  force  by  any  arguments  of  casuistry  or  ex- 
pediency. He  will  not  have  one  standard  for  his  private,  and 
another  for  his  public  duties.  That  which  prescribes  his  con- 
duct as  a  man,  will  regulate  it  also  as  a  subject  and  a  citizen, 
and  even  as  a  ruler.  His  demeanor  in  every  relation  of  life 
will  proclaim  his  undivided  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  will  show  that  he  is  wholly  redeemed  from  the  spirit  and 
the  practice  of  wars  and  fightings. 

Did  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  their  Lord  thus  regu- 
late the  lives  of  professing  Christians,  how  would  their  consis- 
tent conduct  exert  its  powerful  influence  over  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  until  the  pure  and  peaceable  principles  of  the 
Gospel  gave  the  impress  of  their  own  blessed  character  to  the 
community  at  large !  Thus  would  the  coming  of  that  day  be 
hastened  when,  according  to  the  language  of  ancient  evangel- 
ical prophecy,  men  <<  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruningbooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  bis  providence, 
the  Almighty  was  at  times  pleased,  under  a  former  dispensa- 
tion, to  permit  and  to  authorize  war  for  the  punishment  of  na- 
tions for  their  wickedness ;  but  this  is  no  warrant  for  us  to  fight. 
We  can  plead  no  such  authority ;  we  are  living  under  that 
administration  of  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 
His  advent  upon  earth  was  ushered  in  by  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying,  '^  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men."  It  is 
the  purpose  of  our  heavenlv  Father  that  mankind  should  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  this  grace  and  this  truth.  As  this 
becomes  the  case,  that  love  to  our  native  land,  and  that  affec- 
tion to  our  countrymen  which  are  natural  to  us,  are  enlarged, 
exalted  and  purified.  Under  the  sacred  and  blessed  influence 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  we  not  only  seek  to  live  in  harmony 
with  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the  performance  of  acts  of 
brotheriy  kindness  towards  them;  but,  under  the  expansive 
power  of  the  same  heavenly  principle,  we  acknowledge  the 
people  of  every  nation,  of  every  color,  and  of  every  clime,  as 
our  brethren,  the  children  of  one  and  the  same  Almighty  Pa- 
rent, our  Father  in  heaven. 
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We  have  obserred,  with  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  widely  distributed  in  Heathen 
and  Mahomedan  nations  in  the  native  languages  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  met  with  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance by  many  who  had  been  living  in  superstition,  idola- 
try, and  vice.  But  it  ought  never  to  be  pleaded  by  any,  in 
justification  of  war  and  conquest,  that  these  may  prepare  the 
way  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Redeemer  over 
nations  sunk  in  ignorance  and  darkness.  In  our  apprehension 
it  is  highly  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Christian  country  to  pervert  those  talents  which  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  his  service,  to  the  invention  and  exercise 
of  means  for  the  subjugation  and  oppression  of  less  enlightened 
countries.  That  naval  and  military  armaments  should  have 
ever  gone  forth  to  any  of  those  lands,  spreading  desolation, 
misery,  and  death  among  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  a  reproach  to  a  people  who  profess  to  be 
the  followers  of  Him  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners. 

Even  in  dmes  of  outward  tranquillity,  military  colleges  and 
other  establishments  are  maintained  in  nations  professing  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  in  which  men  are  trained  for  warriors,  and 
designedly  imbued  with  sentiments  of  human  glory  and  ambi- 
tion. For  rational  beings,  possessing  immortal  souls,  and  all 
created  by  the  same  merciful  Father,  to  be  systematically  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  wounding  and  killing  each  other,  and  to 
exercbe  their  skill  to  do  this  most  effectually,  is  in  itself  so  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  therefore  sinful, 
that  nothing  but  the  force  of  education,  and  long  familiarity 
with  the  practice  and  the  history  of  war  can  have  reconciled 
sincere  professors  of  faith  in  Christ  to  the  continuance  of  this 
practice.  * 

We  take  comfort  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  peaceable  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  are  spreading  in  the  world.  We  are 
thankful  in  having  been  permitted  to  live  in  a  d^y  when,  un- 
der the  cheering  influence  of  peace,  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  nations,  formerly  enemies  to  each  other,  has  been 
long  maintained.  Their  inhabitants  have  travelled  from  one 
country  to  another  in  that  confidence  and  security  which  a 
firm  peace  brings  with  it,  exchanging  acts  of  friendship  and 
kindness,  and  in  many  instances  receiving  and  imparting  that 
knowledge  which  would  promote  the  happiness  one  of  another. 
The  institutions  of  nations  have  been  improved,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  people  has  been  promoted.    We 
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have  with  great  satisfaction  observed  that  in  some  instances  of 
later  times,  disputes  between  nations  of  professing  Cbristendoni 
have  been  peaceably  settled  by  referring  them  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  other  powers.  We  earnestly  desire  that  this  amicable 
method  of  adjusting  differences  between  governments  may 
become  more  and  more  general,  until  it  shall  be  invariably 
adopted. 

Whilst  advocating  the  views  of  the  course  of  life  which  a 
consistent  Christian  should  adopt,  and  brie6y  adverting  to  some 
of  those  practices  which  lead  from  the  right  way  of  the  Lord, 
we  feel  bound  to  declare  our  high  value  for  the  benefits  of  civil 
government,  and  to  acknowledge  the  duty  of  cheerfully  sub- 
mitting to  it,  and  yielding  a  ready  obedience  to  its  authority, 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  law  of  Christ  is  not  compromised. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  we  consider  that  this  law  is  com- 
promised. Amongst  these,  we  have,  as  a  religious  society, 
uniformly  included  the  performance  of  military  service,  and 
the  hiring  of  a  substitute  in  the  place  of  such  requisition,  and 
also  the  payment  of  military  rates ;  when  these  are  enforced, 
we  believe  it  right  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  a  refusal 
in  a  meek  and  patient  spirit. 

With  these  views  of  the  precepts  and  example  of  our  Sav- 
iour, and  of  the  character  and  requirements  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty,  not  qnly  to  seek, 
through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  ourselves  conformed 
to  them,  but  to  make  them  known  to  our  neighbors,  and  to 
promote  their  universal  reception.  We  would  therefore  affec- 
tionately entreat  all  our  fellow-professors  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
willing  to  examine  and  see  these  things  for  themselves,  by  the 
help  of  that  light  which  maketh  all  things  manifest — the  light 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  proportion  as  this  light  is  received 
and  followed  in  faith,  the  understanding  is  opened  to  behold 
the  excellency  and  the  fulness  of  the  divine  law ;  and  many 
things  are  perceived  to  be  contrary  to  it,  which  before  were 
not  so  regarded.  As  the  Scriptures  are  read  with  a  single 
eye,  and  in  dependence  on  that  Spirit  by  which  they  were 
given  forth,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  seen,  that  war,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume,  is  opposed  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  his  righteous  law,  and  hence  that  it  is 
sin,  "for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law."  Pure  and  holy  as 
are  the  Commandments  of  God,  they  are  not  too  pure  for  man- 
kind to  observe,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  enjoined. 
We  are  not  commanded  to  do  that  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  not  enable  us  to  perform. 
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We  desire  that  religiously  concerned  parents  may  be 
brought  to  see  the  evil  of  suffering  their  children  to  be  trained 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war.  May  all  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  young,  be  enabled,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  under  the  influence  of  heavenly  wisdom,  to  impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  the  miseries  and  sinfulness  of  war,  to 
guard  them,  especially  when  reading  hbtory  or  biography, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  against  those  false  principles  of 
honor,  which  are  often  acquired  in  early  life,  and  against  an 
admiration  of  the  deeds  or  renown  of  those  who  have  been  the 
destroyers  of  the  human  race.  O  that  our  fellow-professors  of 
the  Christian  religion  would  renounce  the  vain  glory  and  pomp 
of  military  achievements,  and  that  policy  which  leads  to  ag- 
grandizement, retaliation,  and  enmity — ^that  in  national,  not 
less  than  in  individual  intercourse,  they  would  cherish  a  desire  . 
that  all  may  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precept, 
'^  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Then  we  reverently  believe  that  He 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  bestow  his  blessing  or  to  withhold  it, 
would  prosper  the  councils  of  those  who  thus  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  law,  would  grant  them  national  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  make  them  a  blessing  to  all  around  them. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  PEACE. 

The  periodical  press  has  in  the  last  six  months  published  an* 
unusual  amount  of  matter  on  the  subject  of  peace.  In  our  hte 
numbers,  we  have  quoted  somewhat  largely,  though  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  contained,  from  newspapers,  both  religious 
and  secular.  We  should  be  glad  to  continue  such  extracts ; 
but  our  limits  at  present  restrict  us  to  a  very  brief  notice  of 
more  important  publications  on  the  subject. 

1.  Judd's  Discourse  on  the  American  Revolution: 
A  Moral  Review  of  the  Revolutionary  War^  or  $ome  of  the 
evih  of  that  event  considered.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Augusta,  Sabbath  evening,  March  13th, 
1842.    By  Rev.  Sflvester  Judd.     Hallowell,  1842. 

Our  readers,  remembering  the  report  current  in  the  news- 
papers last  winter  of  Mr.  Judd's  dismissal  from  the  office  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  may  be  as  curious  as 
we  were  to  leam  the  facts  in  the  case.     The  ministeis 
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of  different  deDomioatioDs  in  Hallowell  and  Augusta^  hare 
been  wont  to  officiate  in  rotation  as  Chaplains  to  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  To  this  service  Mr.  Judd,  in  common  with 
the  rest,  was  invited  at  the  opening  of  their  late  session ;  but 
the  day  after  the  delivery  of  this  discourse,  each  bouse  sent 
him  a  note  of  expulsion,  in  the  form  of  an  *^  order/*  ^'  that 
Rev.  Mr.  Judd  be  dismissed  as  Chaplain.'^ 

But  what  had  the  preacher  done  ?  It  seems  that  he  was 
delivering  a  series  of  discourses,  not  in  the  State  House,  nor  to 
the  Legislature,  but  in  his  own  church,  to  his  own  people  for 
their  '^  instruction  and  improvement,'*  when  he  selected  for 
one  of  his  themes  the  Moral  Evils  of  our  Revolutionary  War, 
and  "  confined  himself  chiefly  to  facts  which  are  a  matter 
of  historical  record,"  for  the  purpose  not  of  denouncing  thai, 
war  in  particular,  but  of  showing  the  wickedness  of  war  in 
general.  The  gist  of  the  whole  is  found  in  the  last  sentence  : 
^^  If  our  Revolutionary  War,  which  has  been  deemed  the 
holiest  war  on  record,  and  which  1  freely  grant  to  have  been 
the  holiest  war  on  record^  was  corrupt  enough  to  sink  it  to  the 
condemnation  of  every  good  man's  judgment  and  conscience, 
what  shall  we  say  of  war  in  general  T* 

We  have  room  neither  for  extracts  nor  for  comments; 
but  we  must  say  we  think  it  high  time  the  public  were  dis- 
abused respecting  the  merits  of  thb  discourse.  It  is  an  able 
performance,  bold  in  its  avowals,  yet  Christian  in  its  spirit,  and 
impregnable  in  its  main  positions.  It  is  little  more  than  a  tissue 
of  undeniable  facts ;  and  the  inferences  are  such  as  coming  ages 
will  make  for  themselves,  and  wonder  bow  they  oould  ever 
have  been  dented  or  doubted.  The  author  may  not  have 
chosen  the  best  way  of  telling  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  amazing  that 
the  descendants  of  Hancock  and  Adams,  of  Franklin  and  Jef- 
ferson, cannot  tolerate  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  tbe  utterance 
of  an  unpopular  opinion. 

We  shall  hereafter  lay  this  discourse  under  contribution  for 
our  pages ;  and  meanwhile  we  conunend  it  to  tbe  attention  of 
all  that  are  desirous  or  willing  to  look  upon  tbe  dark,  as  well  as 
die  bright  side^  of  our^Revoludon. 
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2.  Peace  and  War*  By  William  Jat.  New- York, 
1843. 

An  able  and  interestifig  work  from  one  of  the  best  writers  in 
the  land  ;  a  work  which  we  would  earnestly  commend  to  every 
iiriend  of  fais  country  or  his  species.  It  embraces  both  the  evils 
and  the  remedies  of  war,  but  dwells  chiefly  on  the  former,  yet 
prescribes  in  few  words  a  very  simple  and  easy  expedient  that 
would  probably  supersede  neariy  all  war  among  civilized 
nations.  We  shall  give  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the 
work,  as  soon  as  our  limits  will  allow. 

3.  Hancock  on  Peace.    Boston,  1843. 

We  trust  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  th'is  charming 
little  book,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  decisive  illustrations 
the  world  ever  witnessed  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  peace 
principles ;  but,  as  our  Society  has  just  issued  another  edition, 
we  would  call  attention  anew  to  its  merits,  and  urge  its  wide 
and  general  circulation*  It  aught  to  be  at  least  in  every 
Sabbath  school  and  juvenile  library,  if  not  in  every  family 
through  the  land. 

4.  Upham  on  Peace.  The  Manual  ofPeace^  exhibiting 
the  Evils  and  Remedies  of  War.  By  Thobus  C.  Upham^ 
Professor,  be.     Boston,  1843. 

The  best  book  in  the  English  or  any  other  language  on  the 
general  subject  of  Peace.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  other  intelligent  Christians,  as  a  guide  to  their 
inquiries  on  thys  most  neglected  part  of  evangelical  doctrine- 
and  duty.  We  commend  it  to  their  candid  and  serious  perusal, 
and  earnestly  hope  they  will  not  only  read  it  themselves,  but 
promote  its  circulation  through  the  whole  community. 

5.  The  Peace  Movement.    By  S.  E.  Coues,  Esq. 
The  article  under  this  title,  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  No. 

as  having  appeared  in  the  Democratic  Review,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form  by  our  Society.  We  need  not  add  to 
the  remarks  then  made  upon  it,  but  shall  hope  ere-long  to* 
enrich  our  pages  with  extracts. 
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ANmrAL  MEETING. 

The  Society  held  its  Fourteenth  AnoiTersaiy  in  Boston  im 
Monday,  Maj  23,  at  3  o^eloek  P.  M.  in  Marlboro  Chapel.  The 
exercises  were  opened  with  prayer,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptares, 
by'tihe  Rer.  J.  W.  Pamlbk,  of  Ihe  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge- 
port,  after  which  the  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  the 
CorreqMMiding  Secretary,  and  the  Address  ^ehvered  l^  the  new- 
ly elected  President,  Samvel  £.  Coues,  Esq^  of  Portsmonth, 
N.H. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  lor  the  choice  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  e£  other 
business,  among  which  was  the  passage  of  the  following  re- 
solves, Tiz. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  giren  to  the  President  for 
Ms  able  and  ekM|uent  Address,  and  a  copy  be  reqjuestcd  for  pub- 
licntioit. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  ierm  auxiliary  societies  in  New  York, 
Philadelphiay  and  other  large  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  aolhoriaed  to 
form  them  in  such  places  as  they  may  thiid^  best. 

That  tins  Society  deems  it  rery  desirabte  to  hare  a  General 
Conference  of  the  Friends  of  Peace  from  difierent  countries  held 
at  Ijond(»  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  that  the  London  Peace 
Society  be  requested,  should  they  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tions, to  select  the  time,  and  make  the  requisite  arrangements. 

That  we  sympathize  with  the  Rev.  Stlvesteb  Judd  in  the 
persecution  he  has  snfikred  in  consequence  of  his  late  Dtscmtrs€ 
em  the  M^ral  Evib  ef  cur  RemphHonarff  War  ;  and  ^at,  while 
we  admire  his  courage  in  its'delnrery,  we  regard  its  great  ob- 
jeet,  and  its  main  positions^  as  correct  and  Christian. 

The  speakers  for  the  next  anniversary,  are  the  Hon.  Wnxiaa 
Jat  of  New  York,  as  the  first,  and  the  Ret.  W  E.  CjiAMiiiM^ 
D.  IX^es  his  sisdbstitute. 
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FOUBTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  past  year  has  btfen  a  new  and  trying  era  to  our  Society.  Be- 
reft of  its  venerated  leader,  it  has  been  learning  to  go  alone;  and  we 
are  now  met  to  review  the  progress  and  results  of  this  experiment  thus 
far.  Just  before  our  last  «nniversaFy«  the  great  champion  of  our  caooe 
had  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  seal;  and  this  event,  coupled  with  thm 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and  tho  pressure  upoa  iht^ 
benevolent  of  other  claims  more  fully  appreciated,  tended  strongly  to 
discouragement.  Its  founder  and  president,  its  most  devoted  eewant, 
its  most  popular  and  powerful  advocate,  its  last  reeort  for  the  eupply 
of  its  pecuniary  wants,  Mr.  Ladd  was  juatly  regarded  by  all  as  the 
Society's  chief  support.  To  him  it  owed  almost  evory  thing;  and  il 
might  well  seem  as  if  its  success,  if  not  Its  very  existence,  depended  oft 
the  continuance  of  his  life.  80  its  foes  openly  said,  and  many  of  ite 
best  friends  secretly  feared;  nor  should  any  of  us  have  been  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  cause,  under  a  stroke  so  sodden  and  severe,  lan- 
guishing for  years. 

Our  fears,  however^  have  been  happily  ^appointed.  Its  earlUy 
champion  has  died;  but  the  cause  itself,  under  the  guardianship  of  its 
Almighty  Friend  in  heaven,  still  lives  in  growing  vigor  and  prosperity. 
In  spite  of  every  obstacle  and  ^HscooragoMent,  we  have  hold  im  the 
nven  tenor  of  ovr  way,  and  extended  rather  than  OHrtailed  onr  opera- 
tions. We  have  had  in  our  service  moie  persons  than  herolotee;  wo 
have  raised  for  tbe  cause  nearly  a^  much  money  ac  in  a^y  former  year, 
and  moM  than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding;  wo  have  spread 
befora  the  coaimantty  a  largor  amount  of  publications  than  usual,  and 
have  also  set  at  work  some  other  a^ncie«  that  prooiise  in  tlie  end 
laenlts  of  greait  and  lasting. importance* 

Nbw  OnoANzzATxoir  of  ths  80CISTT. — Our  last  anniversary 
occurred  so  soon  afler  the  death  of  our  late  lamented  President,  that 
the  Society  deferred  the  election  of  a  successor  to  a  special  meeting  in 
October,  when  the  present  incumbent  was  chosen  with  mnch  unanimity, 
and  a  Stationary  Agency  established  to  transitct  the  multifarious 
business  of  the  Society  at  its  centre,  to  make  collections  not  only  in 
this  city,  but  in  other  seaports,  and  act  in  general  as  its  local  repro- 
eentative  and  superintendent.  To  this  service,  deemed  essential  to  the 
euccessful  prosecution  of  our  enterprise,  our  present  Treasurer  was 
chosen,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  bis  office  early  in  last  December. 
Thus  far,  he  has  necessarily  been  much  occupied  with  its  incipient 
details,  and  found  less  time  than  waa  desirable  for  soliciting  funds; 
but  the  degree  of  success  attendant  on  his  efforts  even  in  these  timss 
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of  depreMion  and  fear,  afifbrds  reason  to  expect,  on  the  return  of  bet- 
ter  days,  a  much  more  liberal  support  for  a  cause  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  business  in  all  its  departments.  Our  agent  has  met  with 
encouragement  quite  equal  to  his  expectations;  but  the  importance- of 
his  agency  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely,  if  mainly,  by  the  amount  of 
its  immediately  yisible  results. 

RscjBiPTs  AND  £xpsNDXT0Ass. — ^Tho  yoav  has  been  extremely 
umfaTorable  to  raising  funds;  nor  hare  we,  during  most  of  the  time» 
had  our  usual  number  of  agencies  at  work  for  this  purpose.  Still  we 
have  received  from  various  sources  a  sum  larger  than  our  receipts  the 
preceding  year,  and  expended  more  in  publications,  agencies,  and 
other  methods  of  promoting  the  cause. 

Our  expenditures  have  been  increased  not  only  in  consequence  of 
our  enlarged  operations,  but  still  more  from  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
services  that  Mr.  Ladd  used  to  perform  without  charge.*  It  is  well 
known,  that  he  always  gave  his  time  and  travelling  expenses;  but  few 
men  have  like  him  the  ability,  and  fewer  still  the  disposition,  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  such  a  labor  of  love»  and  therefore  must  either 
decline  the  service  of  our  Society,  or  depend  on  its  funds  for  a  living.. 
There  is  no  other  alternative^  and  this  necessarily  increases  our  ex- 
penditures; but  we  have  still  practised  a  degree  ef  economy  that  ha» 
enabled  us,  at  a  very  small  expense,  to  spread  through  the  community 
a  large  amount  of  information  and  influence  on  the  subject  of  peace. 

AoBNOixs. — ^Besides  the  occasional,  gratuitous  services  of  local 
agents  in  difierent  parts  of  the  land,  we  have  had  four  persons  in  oar 
employ, — J.  P.  Blanc  hard,  as  Treasurer  and  General  Agent  at  the 
bureau  of  the  Society;  Rev.  Gsorob  C  Bbckwith,  as  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  to  conduct  its  correspondence,  superintend  its  publica- 
tions, and  act  as  travelling  lecturer  whenever  and  wherever  his  duties 
as  Secretary  and  editor  would  permit ;  Rev.  D.  O.  Moktoit  and  Rev. 
T.  H.  Mii^LKK,  as  Agents,  to  deliver  lectures  and  addresses,  to  solicit 
funds,  and  promote  the  cause  by  circulating  our  publications,  and  such 
ather  methods  as  they  found  practicable,  and  deemed^expedient. 

Of  the  labors  performed  by  these  servants  of  the  Society,  we  shall 
not  attempt  a  minute  account.  To  those  of  Mr.  Blanchard  we  have 
already  alluded;  but  those  of  Messrs.  Morton  and  Miller  we  are  unable 
to  state  in  detail.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  our  service 
and  labored  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth^  N.  H.  Mr.  Morton  trav- 
ersed the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  and  thence  passed  into  Vermont 


*  We  refer  to  hie  labon  as  agent  and  lecturer.  The  eenricee  of  a//  our  q^Ecere  are  of 
course  gratuitous ;  nor  does  his  successor,  anj  more  then  Bfr.  Ladd  himself,  leceiTe  anf 
compeosatlon  for  his  laboia  or  travalUnf  expeniea. 
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•Ad  New  Hampshire,  where  he  met  with  a  reception  uniform! j  kind, 
and  with  as  much  pecuniary  success  as  the  times  would  permit  us  to 
«zpect.  The  reports  of  his  labors,  given  occasionally  in  our  periodical, 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  farther  details  here,  and  show  our 
friends  that  he  was  both  lealous  and  successful.  We  very  much  regret 
the  discoatinuance  of  his  services;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  family 
bave  induced  him  to  exchange  his  agency  for  a  pastoral  charge.  No 
agent  of  ours  has  be«n  more  acceptablo  to  the  people;  but,  while  we 
lament  his  withdrawal  from  our  service,  we  rejoice  in  the  assurance 
that  he  will  spontaneously  continue  to  do  for  the  cause  whatever  the 
dutiev  of  his  present  office  may  permit. 

The  Secretary,  besides  superintending  the  correspondence  and  pub- 
lications of  the  Society,  has  been  constantly  employed  in  lecturing  on 
Ihe  subject  of  peace.  To  this  service  his  time  and  strength  havo  been 
mainly  devoted;  and  during  the  year  he  has  travelled  nearly  five  thou- 
sand miles»  and  delivered  an  average  of  some  four  or  five  lectures  a 
week. 

PuBi«icATioirs.-:~In  thie  department  we  have  the  past  year  done 
more  than  usual.  Besides  issuing  new  editions  of  our  nine  stereotyped 
tracts,  of  Dymond  on  War,  and  Hancock  on  Peace,  those  master 
pieces  of  their  kind,  we  have  published  lately  5000  copies  of  our  period- 
ical, republished  from  the  Democratic  Review  2000  copies  of  an  able 
and  well-timed  article  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  and  stereotyped  the . 
principal  part  of  Professor  Upham's  masterly  volume  on  Peace;  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  contribution  in  a  single  work  to  our  cause 
since  the  days  of  Erasmus;  a  book  whose  beauty  of  style,  extent  of 
research,  and  force,  variety  and  richness  of  argument  and  illustration, 
ought  to  procure  for  it  a  place  in  the  library,  if  not  of  evory  profes- 
sional or  educated  man,  certainly  of  every  Christian  minister  in  the 
land.  It  is  just  the  work  for  all  Christians  of  cultivated,  reflecting 
minds;  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  soon  secure  a  wide,  if  not  gen- 
eral circulation.  Already  have  the  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society  taken 
eae  hundred  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  ministers  and 
other  leading  minds  of  that  State;  and  we  trust  our  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  will  ere-long  follow  their  example,  and  let  this 
eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of  peace  plead  our  cause,  if  not 
through  the  whole  land,  at  least  over  all  the  hills,  and  through  all  the 
valleys  of  New  England. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  indebted  mora  than  usual  to  the 
periodical  press.  Some  of  our  ablest  political  papers  have  boldly 
advocated  our  sentiments;  and,  besides  articles  in  other  works  of  the 
same  class,  the  Democratic  Review,  with  a  circulation  reaching  the 
extremities  of  our  country,  published  one  article  on  the  Peace  Move^ 
metUj  and  another  on  the  Life  un4  CharacUr  of  ike  laU   WUUam 
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Ladd,  both  warmly  and  eloquently  in  favor  of  our  cause.  We  cannot 
eaj  to  what  extent  the  secular  prints  have  enlisted  in  its  behalf ;  bat 
we  happen  to  know,  that  some  of  our  friends  made  arrangements  for 
having  a  short,  pithy  article  inserted  every  week  in  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  two  neighboring  seaports.  Such  facts  we  cannot  let  pass 
without  emphatic  notice;  for,  when  such  periodicals  as  the  Democratic 
Review,  and  such  papers  as  the  Boston  Courier  and  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  spontaneously,  frankly  and  fearlessly  plead  our 
cause,  we  must,  in  gratitude  to  God,  and  justice  to  the  community, 
hail  it  as  an  omen  of  good,  and  decisive  evidence  of  far  more  progress 
having  already  been  made  than  most  men  believe  or  even  suspect. 

The  religious  press  has  long  been  our  ally;  but,  within  tjie  last  six 
months,  it  has  been  more  active  in  our  cause  than  for  years  before. 
Some  of  our  friends  prepared  a  series  of  weekly  articles  extending 
through  nearly  four  months;  and  we  have  ascertained,  that  those 
articles  were  simultaneously  published  in  ten, — ^how  many  more,  we 
know  not,— of  the  religious  papers  in  different  parts  of  our  country. 
We  regret  that  any  newspaper,  devoted  to  a  religion  of  peace,  should 
refuse  or  neglect  to  plead  such  a  cause  as  ours;  but  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  out  special  obligations  to  most  of  them  in  rendering  such 
cheerful  and  efficient  aid,  and  trust  the  day  is  fast  approaching  whea 
they  will  all  co-operate  in  this  enterprise  as  they  now  do  in  behalf  of  tem- 
perance or  of  missions.  Let  them  do  so ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
religious  press  alone  to  arrest  any  war  with  which  our  land  shall  ever 
.be  threatened. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  how  much  matter  we 
have  in  all  these  ways  thrown  before  the  community.  What  we  have 
issued  from  our  own  press  in  periodicals,  tracts,  and  volumes,  may  be 
equivalent  to  nearly  1,600,000  ordinary  tract  pages.  We  leave  oat  of 
our  account  all  that  has  been  published  by  the  secular  press;  but  of 
the  ten  religious  papers  we  have  mentioned  as  our  known  coadjators, 
.some  have  a  circulation  of  15,000,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  safe  to  reckon 
the  average  number  of  their  subscribers  5000  each.  On  this  calculation, 
they  would  circulate  of  every  article  50,000  copies;  and,  should  we 
suppose  each  paper  to  be  read  by  five  persons,  they  would  together 
jeach  250,000  minds,  and  probably  spread  before  them  all  an  aggre- 
gate of  matter  equal  to  some  2,500,000  tract  pages.  We  do  not  pro- 
same  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation;  but  the  lowest  estimate  pos- 
sible would  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  much  good  has  thus  been  done 
with  very  little  expense  to  the  Society.  Should  we  reckon  all  that  has 
during  the  past  year  been  published  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  sum  total  would  reach  four,  if  not  five  millions  of  tract 
pages;  a  mass  of  facts,  arguments  and  appeals  that  cannot  fail  to^xeit 
a  wide  and  powerful  influenoe  'On  the  public  mind. 
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Among  the  collateral  mflaenoes  at  work  in  favor  of  oar  cause,  we 
would  record  the  fact,  that  leading  minda  are  epontaneoualy  coming  to 
ita  advocacy.  Some  of  the  best  writers  in  England,  such  as  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  Campbkll,  authors  of  almost  unrivalled  popularity  and  in* 
fluence  in  the  religious  circles  there,  have  lent  it  the  sanction  of  their 
names,  and  the  fascination  of  their  eloquence.  William  Jat,  son  of 
the  immortal  John  Jay,  has  published  a  book  on  Piaet  and  War;  a 
work  of  great  beauty  and  power,  that  must,  from  its  character,  as  well 
as  its  source,  command  attention,  respect  and  influence.  Causes  thus  in 
concert  with  our  enterprise  are  continually  multiplying  through  the 
world,  and  proving  that  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  nations  is  at  work 
every  where  for  its  furtherance,  and  its  final  triumph  over  the  whole 
earth. 

AtrxiLiART  MovsMciTTs. — We  have  had  in  different  parts  of  the 
land  active  co-workers,  but  few  auxiliary  societies.  Of  late  years,  we 
have  abstained  from  urging  the  formation  of  such  societies;  but  we 
always  hail  them  with  pleasure,  and  welcome  them  to  our  ranka. 
Such  an  organization  was  last  winter  formed  under  favorable  auspices 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  place  of  Mr.  Ladd's  death  and  burial.  The 
friends  of  peace  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  have  always  taken  a 
Tory  active  part  in  behalf  of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  recently  held  a 
public  meeting  in  that  great  emporium,  and  have  since  taken  measures 
for  organizing  a  society  auxiliary  to  ours.  There  ought  to  be,  in  every 
one  of  our  important  seaports,  a  similar  nucleus  around  which  the  i»- 
terest  in  our  cause  there  might  cluster,  and  make  itself  felt  to  far 
greater  effect.  Cities  are  pre-eminently  interested  in  its  success;  they 
have  peculiar  facilities  for  promoting  it;  and  they  ought  everywhere  to 
be  leagued  for  the  abolition  of  a  custom  which  concentrates  upon  them 
the  hottest  and  heaviest  thunderbolts  of  its  wrath.  Some  half  dozen 
leading  cities  in  Christendom  could,  if  they  would,  keep  the  peace  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  plan  of  co-operation  among  them  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  suggested;  but  no  decisive  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

A  CoiroRxss  OF  Nations. — ^In  this  department  we  have  made  no  spe- 
cial effort,  but  have  kept  it  through  our  periodical  before  the  community, 
called  public  attention  to  it  in  other  ways,  and  not  only  sent  ourselves, 
but  invited  others  to  send,  petitions  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  highly 
important  object.  We  had  reason  to  hope,  from  pledges  given  by  some 
of  its  leading  members,  that  our  national  legislature  would  have  re- 
sumed this  subject  at  its  present  session;  but  the  party  excitement  there 
and  elsewhere  makes  us  despair  of  seeing  them  very  soon  turn  their 
attention  in  earnest  to  a  proposal  the  most  important  perhaps  that 
ever  came  before  any  body  of  rulers  ;  a  proposal  to  stay  for  ever 
the  wholesale  butcheries  of  war  by  applying,  for  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
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licuhiei  between  nationsy  the  seme  pfiaciples  that  have  so  long  and  so 
SDCcessfullj  been  adopted  by  individuals  for  the  settlement  of  theirs. 
The  chameleons  of  the  passing  hour  may  sneer,  if  they  will,  at  the  idea 
of  extending  Christianity,  or  law,  or  common  sense  to  nations,  as  if 
these  were  barbarians  or  brutes  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
appliances;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  stake  our  own  reputation  fur 
sagacity  on  the  prediction  of  a  day  when  men,  the  world  over,  will  won- 
der why  such  principles  were  not  always  applied  alike  to  individuals 
and  to  con^mnnities. 

Fo&xioir  Opbratiohs.— Our  friends  abroad,  especially  in  France 
and  England,  have  been  prosecuting  our  common  enterprise  with  in* 
ereased  energy  and  success.  The  London  Society  has  sent  agents  not 
only  through  England,  but  to  the  continent;  and  its  mission  to  Paris 
was  immediately  followed  by  results  highly  auspicious.  The  Society 
of  Christian  Morals  instituted  anew  Committee  on  Peace,  issued  propo- 
sals for  a  prise  essay,  and  opened  a  fresh  correspondence  with  the  friends 
of  the  cause  in  other  countries.  From  the  tone  of  their  communica- 
tions to  us,  we  should  expect  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  our  common 
cause;  and  we  hear  quite  recently,  that  a  large  number  of  competitors 
appeared  for  the  prize  they  offered  last  winter*  The  public  mind  in 
France  seems  waking  to  some  aspects  of  this  subject.  No  less  than 
^p  journals  in  Paris,  and  nearly  twenty  in  the  interior,  have  recently 
advocated  a  league  or  agreement  between  France  and  some  other  neigh- 
boring nations,  whereby  their  respective  troops  may  be  withdrawn  from 
watching  each  other,  and  be  employed  on  public  works,  yet  ready  still 
for  military  service  at  any  emergency;  a  measure  resembling  in  its 
outline  our  plan  for  a  Congress  of  Nations.  The  essay  to  which  the 
London  Society  awarded  a  premium  of  one  hundred  guineas,  has  been 
published,  but  not  yet  received  in  this  country.  With  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  however,  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  that  Society  of 
an  entire  set  of  its  able  and  interesting  periodical,  the.  London  Herald 
of  Peace,  from  its  origin  in  1817  to  this  time,  designed  for  the  use  of 
Harvard  University.  We  wish  it  were  in  the  Society's  power  to  furnish 
all  our  principal  colleges  and  professional  seminaries  witl^  the  same 
work. 

Pbopossd  Convbhbhcx  amoho  thb  FnzxNDs  or  Pbacs. — 
We  deem  it  very  desirable,  that  there  should  be  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing and  co-operation  among  the  friends  of  peace  through  the 
world;  and,  when  our  excellent  friend  from  England,  Joseph  Stuhox, 
was  in  Boston  last  summer,  a  special  meeting  was  called  for  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  meeting  bad  a  very  pleasant  interchange  of 
views,  and  recommended,  that  a  General  Conference  of  the  Friends  of 
Peace  from  different  countries  should  be  held  in  London  at  the  earliest 
oonvenience.  The  arrangements  are  not  yet  completed;  bat  such  a 
conference  may  be  expected  in  the  coune  of  a  year  or  two. 
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MxMoiR  AVD  MoNUMSKT  OF  Mk.  Ladd. — W«  ttgni  that  this 
•xpected  work  has  been  bo  long  delayed;  bat  we  allude  now  to  the  sub- 
ject mainly  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that  we  have  no  responsibility  for 
the  delay.  We  promptly  and  warmly  recommended  the  measure;  but,  at 
the  documents  requisite  for  its  execution  belong  to  others,  we  can  have 
no  control  in  the  case.  Still  we  know  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  Mr. 
Ladd's  relatives,  and  are  happy  to  assure  his  friends  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, that  a  full  biography  will  eventually  be  given  to  the  public. 

In  gratitude  for  his  services,  our  Society  have  erected,  in  the  cemetery 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  plain,  yet  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  President,  bearing  this  simple  inscription  : 

WILLIAM  LADD, 

BOKK, — MAT   10,  1778.      DIED,— APmiI«  9,  1841. 

AOBD  68. 

**BU»ied  are  ih€  peace-makerM;  for  they  shall  be  called  the 

children  of  God." 

Chanok  IK  OUR  AiTNivBRSART  EzsRGXSKs. — ^Finding  that  our 
object  requires  something  more  than  brief,  popular  speeches,  and  wish- 
ing to  give  some  of  the  master-minds  already  interested  in  our  cause, 
an  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  and  themselves,  we  have 
deemed  it  best  to  try  the  experiment  of  having  the  time  of  our  annual 
meeting  occupied  with  a  single  address  from  one  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  devoting  to  it  his  beat  thoughts  and  energies. 
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WAR  AND  CHRISTIANITY, 

B7  SAMUEL  E.  COtTBS,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

POSITION   OF   THE   SOGIETT. 

The  American  Peace  Society  assumes  as  its  position,  that 
international  war  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  forbid- 
den bjr  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  can  never  be  waged  without 
a  violation  of  the  commands  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We 
are  separated  fiom  the  worid  so  far  as  this,  the  fundamental 
article  of  onr  association,  will  separate  us.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  individuals  among  us,  we  do  not,  as  a  Soci« 
ety,  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate or  personal  self-defence,  nor  do  we  advocate  any  change 
of  the  penal  code.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  government 
of  the  country,  nor  in  any  way  do  we  place  ourselves  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance  to  constituted  authorities.  But  we  hold 
&8t  to  our  rights  and  duties  as  Christians ;  we,  profess  a  par- 
amount allegiance  to  God ;  we  believe  that  no  act  of  our 
nilers,  that  no  posture  of  this  nation,  or  of  any  other  nation, 
can  fepeal  the  law  which  demands  of  us  love  to  our  enemies, 
90  as  to  justify  us  in  taking  the  property  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands.  We  do  therefore  no  more  or  less  than 
place  ourselves  on  the  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
We  believe  that  th'ts  is  a  high  and  holy  position^  and  we 
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have  come  up  to  it^  not  in  a  moment  of  fitful  enthusiasm,  but 
calmly,  resolutely,  from  the  deliberate  convictions  of  our 
minds.  We  are  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  this  posi- 
tion. We  have  surveyed  the  whole  ground.  We  know  the 
strength  of  prejudice  which  bears  against  us.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  tide  of  popular  opmion.  We  are  not  dis- 
mayed when  many,  high  in  church  and  state,  look  coldly 
upon  us.  It  is  not  our  numbers  which  gives  us  this  confidence, 
though  the  friends  of  Peace  are  increasing  all  over  the  world ; 
nor  our  talents,  though  many  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age 
are  with  us.  Our  success  will  be  because  we  are  right,  be- 
cause we  are  co-workers  with  God  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  because  we  are  collected  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  because  God  hath  said  tliat  the  time  shall  come  whea 
the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more  for  ever ;  because  ^*  it  is 
finished,"  said  Jesus,  when  he  gave  up  his  life  for  his  ene- 
mies. And  angels  and  archangels  shall  re-echo  the  cry,  '^it 
is  finished,"  when  men  shall  so  partake  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  those  who  hate  and  persecute 
them ;  and  not  until  then  will  our  Lord's  kingdom  come,  and 
the  reign  of  righteousness  be  establbhed  over  the  whole 
earth! 

I  am  addressing  a  Christian  audience.  Have  you  not 
chosen  the  Prince  of  Peace  for  your  leader  ?  Does  he  au- 
thorize you  to  fight,  or  to  give  your  countenance  to  the  fight  ? 
Will  he  hold  you  justified  in  destroying,  for  your  own  good, 
or  for  your  country's  good,  the  stranger  of  another  land  ? 
There  should  be  no  strangers,  nor  foreigners,  nor  aliens  to 
the  Christian.  It  matters  not  under  what  government  a  roan 
is  bom,  or  where  he  dwells ;  he  is  our  brother ;  be  is  under 
the  same  roof — ^the  canopy  of  the  sky ;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
one  household  of  God  which  takes  b  the  whole  world.  The 
church  of  Christ  b  also  the  church  universal ;  it  recognizes 
no  national  line  as  a  partition  wall ;  it  takes  to  its  bosom  the 
Christian  of  every  country  and  every  clime ;  it  embraces  all 
who  worship  the  true  God  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  tlie  world.  Ye  are  indeed  brethren,  the  children  of  one 
Father.  The  Christian  warrior,  then,  if  a  Christian  can  be 
a  warrior,  fights  with  a  brother,  with  one  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  under  the  same  government  as  he  himself  is.  He  can 
sit  at  the  Lord's  table,  eat  of  the  bread,  emblem  of  bis  body 
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broken  for  hini>  drink  of  the  wine,  emblem  of  the  blood  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  enjoy  sweet  communion  with  his 
brother ;  then,  before  the  taste  of  the  consecrated  elements  has 
passed  away,  drive  the  steel  into  hb  brother's  heart,  and  im- 
mediately visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  lifting  up  the 
bands  of  the  murderer  in  prayer  for  her  whose  husband  he 
bas  slain,  or  lay  them,  yet  reeking  with  a  father's  blood,  upon 
the  orphan's  head ! 

Such  it  is  in  effect,  for  a  Christian  to  fight ;  as  such  must 
it  appear  to  the  eye  of  Grod.  We  separate  the  anthem  of 
praise  from  the  shout  of  victory ;  the  prayer,  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us,  from 
the  noise  of  the  battle;  the  worship  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  the  garments  rolled  in  blood,  strike  notour  minds  at  once. 
Yet  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  time  and  distance  are 
nothmg,  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  before  whom 
the  whole  life  is  spread  out,  these  things  are  blended 
together. 

War  is  either  right  or  it  is  wrong.  It  is  either  permitted 
or  forbidden.  It  may  be  waged  '<  with  all  our  hearts,  with 
all  our  souls,  with  all  our  minds,  with  all  our  strength,"  or  it 
must  be  abandoned  by  the  Christian.  There  b  no  middle 
ground,  no  half-way  position.  Either  the  blessing  of  God 
can  rest  on  the  battle-field,  or  we  must  come  up  to  the  res- 
cue of  our  faith  from  this  pollution  of  blood.  There  is,  we 
repeat  it,  no  half-way  vindication  of  national  war:  it  is  to  be 
baptized  of  Christianity,  adopted  of  her,  it  accords  with  her 
character,  or  it  must  be  opposed  by  every  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Christ. 

OBJECTIONS THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PEACE  UNFITTED  FOR  THE 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Let  US  examine  some  of  the  objections  which  have .  been 
urged  against  our  position* 

It  has  been  said  often,  and  we  continue  to  bear  it,  even 
from  the  lips  of  the  Christian,  that  the  position  of  this  Society 
is  too  high,  that  though  the  principles  we  profess  are  unques- 
tionably the  Christian  principles,  they  are  too  pure  for  adop- 
tion, surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  selfish  and  the  contentious. 
Wait,  it  is  said,  for  the  millennium !  Your  faith  is  fitted  for 
beings  of  a  higher  order  than  men ;  it  accords  better  with 
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the  purity  of  the  angels  of  heaven.  What  an  admission  for 
our  encouragement  is  there  in  this  very  objection !  Advocate 
of  Peace,  be  of  good  cheer!  It  is  much  for  you  that  your 
position  is  thus  holy.  Let  the  doctrine  of  a  self^acrificing 
love  to  man  be  wrought  into  your  heart ;  it  will  be  health  to 
your  soul ;  and  though  no  ear  may  listen  when  you  speak  of 
that  which  gives  you  sympathy  with  Heaven  itself,  it  will  lift 
you  up,  it  will  cause  you  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  purified 
of  the  corruptions  of  a  fighting  world. 

Our  Saviour  did  not  bend  the  standard  of  duty  so  as  to 
meet  with  the  notions  of  worldly  expediency.  The  measure 
of  duty — the  Christian  code  of  morals — ^is  held  ap,  fixed,  un- 
yielding, determinate,  that  it  may  convict  the  world  of  sio. 
The  bread  of  life  is  not  adulterated  so  that  it  may  suit  the 
taste  of  a  perverse  generation.  Remember  the  weirds  of  Je- 
sus, ''  It  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy  ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  cuFse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 
Your  Father  roaketh  the  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  upon 
the  good.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

Is  this  more  fitted  for  earth,  than  our  almost  needless 
commentary  on  these  blessed  words,  when  we  say  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  for  Christians  to  rend  and 
destroy  one  another  in  the  waging  of  international  war  ? 

PEACE  INCONSISTENT  WITH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  position  of  this  Society  is  further  assailed  upon  this 
ground.  The  government  of  the  country  is  a  Christian  insti- 
tution ;  it  is  a  minister  of  good ;  it  is  a  terror  to  evil  doers ;  it 
preserves  the  rights  of  the  people,  their  property,  and  their 
lives.  We  should  respect  "  the  powers  that  be,"  and  as  the 
prop  and  support  of  government  is  the  sword,  Christians  are 
justified  in  using  the  sword.  If  the  Peace  principles  were 
to  prevail,  if  no  Christian  would  fight,  government,  an  insti- 
tution consecrated  by  Christianity,  would  be  weakened,  if  not 
altogether  overthrown.  We  state  this  objection  as  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  a  sermon  defen- 
sive of  war. 

If  we  are  to  uphold  our  government  right  or  wrong,  if  we 
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aie  to  give  it  our  sanctiony  alike  when  itsoperatbo  is  tot  good, 
and  when  it  outrages  the  principles  of  Chrbtianity,  we  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  of  morals,  and  overthrow  the  parti- 
tbn  wall  between  the  right  and  the  wrong.  It  woiild  be  the 
bringbg  of  the  Gospel  into  trial  by  courts  of  law,  or  by  the 
cabinet  councils,  or  rather  it  would  be  the  making  of  human 
tribunals  to  stand  in  the  place  of  revealed  truth. 

Say,  for  instance,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  importation 
and  distillation  of  alcohol  is  needed  for  the  support  of  ^'  the 
powers  that  be ; "  let,  then,  no  one  advocate  the  disuse  of 
that  which  intoxicates,  or  speak  one  word  for  temperance,  for, 
traitor-like,  he  would  weaken  the  government  of  his  country ! 
.Again  ;  slaveiy  makes  a  part  of  our  present  social  compact; 
.  the  chain  which  binds  the  African  is  supposed  to  be,  and  ac- 
tually is,  the  bond  which  keeps  together  the  north  and  the 
south ;  the  '^  peculiar  institution  "  gives  form,  and  expression, 
and  character,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  our  political  institu- 
tions. Let  no  man  remember  the  slave  as  bound  with  him ; 
let  no  lip  utter  aught  of  human  brotherhood,  lest  we  weaken 
this  minister  of  good,  this  terror  to  evil  doers ! 

A  foreign  military  officer,  high  in  rank,^  while  travelling 
through  a  part  of  New  Ejigland,  observed  that  ^^  this  country 
could  not  be  strong  in  war.  The  people  were  too  much 
educated,  they  were  too  independent,  too  happy,  to  be  made 
soldiers  of."  Poverty  to  the  borders  of  starvation  is  the  most 
successful  recruiting  officer.  Christian,  do  not  attempt  to 
stem  the  tide  of  intemperance,  do  not  contend  against  those 
vices  which  impoverbh  and  degrade  the  people,  do  not  strive 
to  make  your  countrymen  happy  and  prosperous,  virtuous 
and  intelligent,  lest  you  spoil  them  for  soldiers.  Do  not  seek 
to  make  them  religious,  for  as  Wellington  observed,  <^  a  man 
t  of  keen  religious  sense  has  no  business  in  the  ranks  of  the  ar- 

f  my."     Dissolve  your  associations  lor  reform:  disband  the 

companies  of  Christian  philanthropists  that  now  are  gathering 
together  for  mutual  sympathy  and  aid.  They  are  unpatriotic, 
all  of  them ;  like  the  American  Peace  Society,  they  have  for 
their  object  the  dissemination  of  principles  which  will  weaken 
the  military  strength  of  the  country.  Would  you  close  your 
Bible  altogether,  if  it  weakened  your  country  in  war?  As 
you  answer  this  question,  so  will  you  answer  these  objections 
to  the  principles  of  peace. 
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If  oor  goverameot  be  a  Christian  insthutioii,  how  can  we 
better  manifest  our  respect  for  it>  than  by  filling  our  hearts 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  There  are  no  incompatihle  doties 
enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  To  make  oarselyes  temples  fer  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  give  a  hearty  support  to  Christian  insti- 
tutions, is  no  separate  and  conflicting  wcx^k.  Thb  goyon- 
ment  is  a  Christian  institution  so  far  as  it  guards  the  property, 
the  lives,  the  rights  of  the  people*  But  the  character  of 
our  government  rests  on  the  character  of  the  people*  By 
elevating  them,  by  purifying  then-  morals,  by  leading  them  to 
a  higher  standard,  you  do,  m  fact,  yield  the  most  effici^it 
support  to  a  Christian  government.  If,  therefore,  you  would 
uphold  it,  spread  over  the  land  the  pure  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, whether  or  not  they  seem  to  weaken  the  powers  that  be. 
We  must  not  try  our  principles  by  their  direct  action  on  gov- 
ernment, but  by  their  action  on  the  character  of  the  people. 
For  on  this  character  the  preservation  of  every  good  mstito- 
tion,  the  permanence  of  every  social  compact,  the  rights  of 
every  individual,  ultimately  rest. 

Besides  this,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  v^  inconclusive  reason- 
ing to  demand  for  our  government,  because  it  is  a  Christian 
institution,  military  strength  to  enable  it  to  contend  with  other 
governments,  equally  Christian  institutions, — to  draw  from 
the  necessity  of  law,  order,  and  justice  among  ourselves,  a 
right  to  establish  the  rule  of  brute  force  over  the  worid, — a 
rule  which  repeals  all  law,  and  measures  the  rights  of  man  by 
his  ability  to  maintain  them  with  the  sword.  How  absurd  to 
draw  from  the  necessity  of  law  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
the  citizens  of  any  country,  the  conclusion,  that  Christianity 
should  abandon  her  post,  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  world,  with- 
draw her  sanctions,  repeal  her  statutes,  so  that  the  nations 
may  be  justified  in  mutual  slaughter,  whenever  it  may  please 
their  rulers  to  embark  in  the  desolations  of  war. 

THE    PLEA   OF    NECESSITT. 

The  next  objection  to  the  principles  of  our  Society  is  but 
a  branch  of  the  preceding  one.  Self-defence  is  a  Christian 
right,  and  we  are  not  only  allowed  to  defend  ourselves,  but  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  to  defend  others.  As  a  nation,  we  are 
bound  together  for  this  mutual  defence.  We  depend  upon 
others  for  our  safety,  others  depend  upon  us;  nor  cao  we 
give  or  receive  this  protection  but  by  the  sword. 
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The  fiword,  the  veiy  instrument  of  destractioD,  the  pro* 
tectioii  of  a  nation !  A  sure  piotectioB  indeed,  when  the 
pointing  it  towards  others  invariably  brings  its  point  to  our 
own  bcKSom!  The  sword  the  only  arbiter  of  justice!  A 
righteous  judge  indeed,  for  it  is  used  equally  by  both  contend- 
ing parties !  The  sword  our  only  sure  defence  against  the 
selfish  and  violent,  when  the  selfish  and  violent  wield  it  with 
equal  strength  with  ourselves !  Do  we  not  forget,  too,  that 
the  sword  should  be  taken  from  our  hands  for  this  very 
reason — ^the  safety  of  others;  diat  we  should  be  disarmed 
that  others  may  live  in  peace.  It  is  no  more  safe  in  our 
hands  than  in  the  hands  of  other  nations.  We  wield  it  with 
no  more  wisdom  than  they.  We  are  not  one  whit  less  selfish 
'^— less  belligerent  than  they.  The  very  legislators  who  are  Co 
decide  the  question  of  its  use,  cannot  assemble  without  brawls, 
and  fightings,  and  bloodshed,  in  the  very  capitol. 

Will  you  say  that  it  is  the  fear  of  war  which  restrains  the 
nations  from  mutual  injury,— -that  if  other  nations  did  not 
dread  our  declaration  of  war,  they  would  encroach  upon  us, 
injure  our  country,  and  despoil  the  land,— -diat  we  are  safe 
only  as  our  enemies  dread  our  attack  ? — that  it  is  the  sword  in 
the  scabbard  ready  for  use  which  gives  our  nation  its  safety  ?— 
that  the  threatening  attitude,  the  piHBparatk>n  for  war  in  peace 
is  our  naUonal  shield  ?  Why,  it  is  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
it  is  the  threatening  attitude,  the  preparation  for  conflict^ 
which  creates  the  danger.  This  reliance  on  the  sword  is  the 
evil  against  wUch  we  contend.  In  proportion  to  this  re- 
liance, is  the  danger.  'Nations  confironting  each  other  with 
their  armaments  are  never  safe.  The  veriest  accidents  tend 
to  embroil  tbem  in  war.  Those  nations'  which  have  been 
most  prepared  for  war,  have  invariably  8ufi»red  the  most 
firom  war,  verifying  the  words  of  our  Savknir,  ^^  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'' 

Some  years  since,  in  one  of  our  Southern  States,  the  practice 
of  carrying  concealed  weapons  became  common  among  the 
people.  No  one  supposed  he  was  safe  unless  he  bad  about 
him,  the  pistol  or  the  bowie-knife—- the  instruments  of  deaUi 
to  others,  and  of  defence  and  safety  to  hiinsdlf.  The  residt 
was,  continual  bloodshed*  No  man's  life  was  safe.  Murder 
became  so  prevalent  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
toie.    Thc^  parsed  a  law,  punishing  him  wlio. canned  tbeae 
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weapons  on  his  person.  The  legislature  thus  took  away  the 
means  of  defence— as  they  were  termed-«-4Lnd  the  effusion  of 
Uood  was  stopped. 

It  is  so  with  the  nations*  There. has  been  continual  war- 
fitre*  The  world  has  never  been  at  peace*  Christianity,  the 
lawgiver  of  the  world,  would  open  the  path  to  Peace  and 
safety  by  the  disarming  of  the  nations.  She  would  stop  the 
effiision  of  blood  by  throwing  away  the  sword.  But,  alas ! 
men  have  not  confidence  in  her  teaclungs.  They  fear  to 
obey  her  laws.  They  cling  to  the  instruments  of  death  as 
the  means  of  safety,  and  they  have  dearly  paid  the  peiial^ 
of  disobedience. 

What  has  the  sword  done  for  us  as  a  nation  ?  What  for 
our  freedom  ?  For  very  many  years,  say  one-seventh  of  the 
time,  we  have  groaned  under  the  harsh  despotism  of  war-^ 
the  very  worst  of  despotisms.  One-sixth  of  our  whole  popula- 
tion are  abject  slaves ;  nor  have  Americans  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  fear  of  the  sword,  from  factbn  and  riot, 
from  turbulence  and  popular  commotion.  They  have  never 
risen  up  to  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  Giod. 

What  has  the  sword  done  for  the  protection  of  property  in 
this  nation  ?  We  have  squandered  in  war  more  than  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  produc- 
tive labor  of  the  fighting  men,  the  idleness  and  waste  of  time, 
the  captured  property,  the  breaking  up  of  commerce,  and  it 
sounds  like  irony  lo  speak  of  the  preservation  of  property  by 
the  v^y  process  which  of  itself  annihilates  the  greater  part  ef 
the  nation's  property,  and  destroys  the  morals  and  industry 
on  which  only  can  national  wealth  be  founded. 

What  has  the  sword  done  for  the  preservation  of  life  to  this 

nation}    Estimate  the  number  of  the  slain  in   the  IndiaD 

wars,  in  the  French  war,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  m  the 

last  war  with  Eng]and,--4>ring  to  mind  the  number  of  those 

who  perished  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  upon  our  lakes  and 

our  rivers,  on  our  northern  frontier,  and  on  our  southern 

Jioundary,  on  the  long  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  western  wilder- 

"sesB,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  all  over  its  broad 

•surAice  ;<— add  to  these,  the  victims  of  the  prison-ships,  and  of 

"the  hospitals, — those  who  died  from  hunger  and  cold,  from 

•  harddup  and  exposure,  from  wounds  apd  mutilations,  from  the 

'  jrices  iuad  pollutions  of  the  camp.    Bring  all  these  corpses 
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together  before  the  imnd,  as  if  the  countless  muititade  lay  on 
some  vast  plam  ;  look  steadfastly  for  a  moment  on  this  sea  of 
the  dead;  survey  this  mass  of  mutilated,  of  crushed,  of 
trampled  bodies — the  results  of  your  national  wars — and 
then  speak  to  me,  if  you  can,  of  the  jNtotection  of  life  by  the 
sword! 

But,  look  !  there  is  another  sea  of  the  dead^^ — another  mul<* 
titode  of  witnesses,  countless  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  which 
speak  against  us— -the  collected  corpses  of  those  whom  Amei^ 
leans  have  slain.  >Each  of  these,  too,  was  a  nuin,  a  brother,  a 
child  of  God,  whose  very  hairs  were  numbered.  And  though 
they  have  all  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  earth,  though 
their  names  are  forgotten,  each  one  now  liveth  and  standeth 
before  God,  as  a  witness  of  the  desolation  and  niin,  of  the 
torture  and  misery,  which  arise  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  further ;  what  is  the 
life  of  the  body,  compared  with  the  life  of  the  soul  ?  What 
in  the  pain  of  a  vblent  death,  compared  with  the  agony  of 
utirepented  sin  ?  Each  one  of  these  murdered  millions  stands 
before  the  judgment  seat !  Is  the  army  the  school  of  Christ  ? 
Do  men's  souls  go  up  to  heaven  pure  and  undefiled,  from  the 
polluticHls  of  the  camp  ?  Are  they  taught  to  love  Gtod  whom 
they  have  not  seen,  while  engaged  in  destroying  their  brethren 
whom  they  have  seen  ?  Can  they  join  harmoniously  in  the 
praise  of  God  as  redeemed  spirits,  who  have  left  their  bodies 
linked  together  on  earth  in  the  deaths-grapple  ? 

And  can  all  this  have  been  without  a  load  of  crime,  fastea- 
ing  not  indeed  on  the  soldier, — the  mere  instniment  of  war, 
often  as  little  accountable  as  tlie  sword  he  use8,^-4iut  resting 
somewhere — on  some  souls  ?  We  cannot  trace  out  the  guilty 
bnes.  God  can,  and  to  him  the  blood  of  our  mundered 
brethren  cries  out  from  the  ground !  O,  there  is  a  vast 
weight  of  guilt,  attaching  somewhere,  for  this  horrid  butchery  I 
Let  us  each  see  to  it  that  for  the  time  to  come  we  clear  our 
skirts  of  our  brother's  blood.  Let  him  beware,  who  justifies 
murder,  whenever  it  is  said  over  the  death-struggle,  ^'it  is 
for  the  country's  good." 

Defence  of  our  country— of  our  friends— of  our  families-* 
of  our  brethren  !  Truly,  tliis  is  a  Christian  duty ;  and  wo 
call  upon  all  to  discharge  this  duty  by  opposing  the  spirit  of 
war, — ^by  spreading  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  Him  who  spake 
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ts  nelrer  man  spake.  That  men  may  lead  quiet  and  peace- 
ful lives  in  their  happy  homes,  are  we  associated  together  in 
the  cause  of  Peace.  It  is  for  thb  that  we  would  disarm  the 
nations,  that  we  would  imbue  men  once  again  with  their 
natural  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of  Mood,  which  the  war 
spirit  has  overcome.  It  is  for  this  we  would  re-create  in  the 
liearts  of  men  a  reverence  for  life,  the  gift  of  God,  which  the 
(Sequent  battle  has  destroyed.  It  is  for  this — the  general 
safety,  that  we  ask  men  to  lay  down  their  arms,  strip  them- 
selves of  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  soldier,  give  up  their 
proud,  boastful,  self-con6dent  bearing,  clothe  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  humility,  assume  the  child-like,  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  speaking  in  Uie  kindness  of  the  eye,  lighting  up  the 
countenance  with  the  smile  of  benevolence,  causmg  the 
words  of  kindness  to  flow  from  the  lips.  Then  war  no  more 
shall  desolate  the  earth,  {oc  there  will  be  faith  in  Jesus.  The 
sun  of  righteousness,  fining  upon  the  world's  true  interest, 
shall  form  the  bow  of  prombe  across  the  arch  of  heaven,  as 
the  »gn  of  the  safety  of  the  natk>ns,  and  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  world  in  peace !  an  object  worthy  of  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh ! 

But, — ^we  repeat  the  idea, — that  which  is  destructive'  to 
life,  b  not  the  preserver  of  life ;  that  which  is  the  mstrument 
of  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  the  people  all  over  the 
world,  b  not  the  instrument  of  freedom  and  happiness.  But 
even  if  we  are  wrong,  even  if  life  would  not  be  altogether 
safe  ik>m  tbe<  abandonment  of  the  sword,  if  our  principles 
expose  the  nations  to  loss,  let  the  loss  come.  If  blood  must 
flow  as  the  price  of  safety  to  others,  let  it  flow, — but  as  it 
flowed  from  the  side  of  Jesus,  willingly,  for  the  good  of  tho 
world!  The  martyr  spirit  is  more  Christian4ike  than  the 
heroic ;  if,  therefore,  blood  must  be  shed,  let  it  not  be  that  of 
hireling  soldiers,  ready  to  die  for  their  pay  and  their  rations, 
but  from  the  Christian,  whose  glorious  [Hivilege  it  b  to  sacri- 
fice himself  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
Away  with  the  sword  from  our  hands,  if  its  use  accords  not 
with  these  principles.  Shall  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
be  found  ready  to  peril  their  lives  for  their  country,  and  their 
pay,  and  shall  the  Christian  blench  and  tremble  at  a  less 
danger,  which  may  arise  fix>m  adherence  to  hb  faith  ? 
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WAR  AND  PEACE. 

BY  Hon!  wm.  jay,  newyork. 

WHAT  PRpPOBTION  OF  ENOLANd's  EXPENSES  IS  FOR  WAR. 

The  total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  in 

1836  was        -        -        -        -        -      £48,800,000 

This  was  appropriated  as  follows,  viz :—  ' 

To  interest  on  national  debt,        ...    £38,500,000 
To  army  and  navy,        ....  11,700,000 

To  civil  Fist, 8,600,000 

It  thus  appears  that  of  every  dollar  of  expenditure  paid,  there 
were  on  account  of  the  debt,  which  is  strictly  a  legacy  of 
former  wars,        ......        58ceiits« 

On  account  of  the  army  and  navy,  -        -    S4 

88 

And  now  we  discover  the  astounding  fact,  that  of  the.roul-' 
tiplied  and  grievous  taxes  under  which  the  people  of  England 
are  groaning,  82  cents  of  every  dollar  paia  into  the  national, 
coffer  are  offered  at  the  shrine  of  war,  while  the  remaining  18 
cents  are  sufficient  to  support  the  splendor  of  the  throne,  and 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  1 

mtlTIA  or  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  enrolled  militia  of  the  United  States  is  1,503,592. 
This  vast  multitude  are  called  from  their  homes  several  days 
each  year  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  drilling.  The 
Grst  item  then  of  the  expense  of  our  militia  system  is  the  annual 
loss  to  the  country  of  many  millions'^  of  day's  labor.  But  this 
multitude  must  be  <'  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs," 
and  hence  an  expenditure  of  15  or  20  millions  more.  Next, 
the  commissioned  officers  must  be  arraved  in  regimentals, 
with  all ''  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war."  IMany 
thousands  of  the  militia  are  moreover  organized  in  <^  uniform 
corps;"  and  are,  of  course,  compelled  to  provide  themselves 
with  expensive  clothes  which  are  useless  except  on  parade* 
Next  comes  the  cost  of  music,  of  standards,  of  artillery,  of 
cavalry,  and  of  state  arsenals  and  magazines.  It  is  impossible, 
for  want  of  the  necessary  statistics,  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  yearly  aggregate  expense  of  our  militia,  but  it  certainly; 
cannot  fall  much  if  any  short  of  fifty  niiUiam  I 
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PAOPORTioir  or  cxpeitsbs  in  this  countrt  for  war. 

With  regard  to  the  nilitarj  expeDditures  of  the  United 
States  we  can  speak  with  more  certaintj ;  and  we  shall  be 
acarcely  credited  when  we  affirm  that  tnese  expenditures,  in 
fr(fpariwn  to  the  refftnne  of  the  cotmiry,  are  tavbh  beyond 
the  example  of  any  European  power ! 

In  1838,  the  ordinary  rerenue  was      -        -      $34,309,299 
Payments  for  the  navy,    -    ^    -    ^,403,551 
t)o«    for  purposes  strictly  military} 
includir^  military  pensions,      -      12,665,810 

9 19,668,761 

Here  we  have  an  expenditare  of  78  cents  for  every  dollar  of 
revenue  for  military  preparations. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  country  cannot  be  fairty  regarded 
as  at  peace  in  1838,  because  we  were  then  engaged  in  (he 
Florida  war,  and  were  compelled  to  expend  millions  in  driv- 
ing from  the  Peninsula  v^  few  hundred  Indians^  that  they  might 
no  longer  harbor  fugitive  slaves  from  the  plantations  of  Ala* 
bama  and  Georgia.  Be  it  so;  let  us  then  turn  to  1833,  when 
the  country  had  not  even  a  savage  foe  in  arms. 

The  revenue  that  year  was        *        -  $33,948,425 

Payments  for  the  naval  service,    -    $3,091,357 
Do.     for  purposes  strictly  military, 
including  military  pensions,      -      10,342,746 

$13,434,102 

This  gives  us  about  40  cents  for  every  dollar  of  revenue 
spent  in  preparing  for  war ! 

In  1832  the  military  expenditures  of  France  were  34  cents 
on  a  dollar,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  in  1836,  were  only  24 
cents  on  a  dollar.  Wonderful  as  is  this  disparity,  it  is  greatly- 
increased  when  we  remember  that  the  payments  by  France 
and  England,  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  the  total  pay- 
ments of  those  governments  for  militaiy  purposes,  while  to  the 
similar  payments  by  the  federal  government  are  to  be  added 
the  expenditures  in  the  several  States  on  account  of  the  isilitia. 


W«  may  olwenre  what  strained  arguaeiits  are  used  to  reoonciie  irar 
with  the  christian  religion;  bnt,  in  my  opinion,  it  ia  exceedingly  cleaj> 
that  duelling,  having  better  reasons  for  its  barbarous  violence,  is  more 
justifiable  than  war,  in  which  thoosands  go  forth  without  a|iy  penenal 
quarrel,  and  maiatcn  Mch  olber«-«Da.  JoBire^ii. 
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THE  PRESS  AN  ALLY  OF  PEACE. 

Madame  de  Stael  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  that  revolu- 
tions are  effected,  and  the  civilized  world  governed,  by  a 
succession  of  clever  pamphlets.  Such  pamphlets  are  ably 
conducted  newspapers ;  and  three  newspapers  in  France  are 
said  to  have  effected  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 

Here  is  encouragement  for  the  cause  of  peace.  An  able, 
judicious  editor  seldom  fails  of  bringing  his  constant  readers 
into  sympathy  with  himself;  and,  should  the  conductors  of  all 
the  6fty  religious  newspapers  in  our  country  imbibe  the  pacific 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  gospel,  how  surely,  speedily,  and 
easily,  would  they  leaven  the  whole  religious  community. 
Most  of  them  are  now  friendly  to  our  cause ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  expect  they  will  all,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
take  hold  of  this  great  evangelical  subject,  as  they  did  of  the 
temperance  refonn,  and  thus  hasten  it  onward  to  certain  and 
glorious  triumphs. 

Still  more  hope  is  there  from  the  wide  prevalence  of  our 
language :  '^  The  English  language  is  now  spoken  by  a  popula- 
tion amounting  to  44,442,000,  viz.,  in  Europe,  26,700,000 ; 
in  Africa,  240,000 ;  in  Australasia,  100,000 ;  in  the  United 
States,  15,000,000;  British  America,  1,350,000;  in  West 
Indies,  840,000;  in  South  America,  112,000;  Newfound- 
land, 80,000;  Texas,  20,000.  And  it  is  spoken  partially  in 
Europe,  Hindostan,  &c.,  and  the  allied  provinces,  by  150,000. 
The  inhabitants  who  thus  talk,  are  spread  over  an  extent  of 
territory  amounting  to  9,415,393  square  miles,  2,257,300  of 
which  form  the  little  plat  of  the  United  States." 

This  diffusion  of  our  language  through  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  gives  the  friends  of  peace  peculiar  facilities  for  dis- 
seminating their  principles,  and  leavening  the  entire  mass  of 
human  minds.  The  Solemn  Review,  Worcester's  first  effort 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  has  already  visited  every  continent,  and 
not  a  few  isles  of  the  ocean ;  and  through  English  and  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  we  can  now  gain  access  for  our  views  more 
or  less  to  neariy  every  considerable  nation  and  tribe  on  earth. 


I  abominate  war  as  unchristian.  I  hold  it  the  greatest  of  human 
crimes.  I  deem  it  to  include  all  others — ^violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud,, 
every  thing  which  can  deform  the  character,  alter  the  nature,  and  de- 
base the  name  of  man. — Load  Bbovoham. 
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TUE  RESULTS  OF  WAR  ARE  THE  OBJECTS  OF  WAR. 

BT  W.  H.  P.  HACKETT. 

There  is  no  injustice  in  holding  an  individual  responsible  for 
the  natural  results  of  his  own  acts.  This  responsibility  ex- 
tends to  nations  and  governments.  Formerly,  when  legislation 
professed  to  redress,  instead  of  inflicting  grievances,  the  usage 
prevailed  of  setting  forth  in  a  preamble  to  the  acts,  the  eyil 
suffered,  and  the  remedy  proposed.  It  might  be  well  to  revive 
this  usage,  in  regard  to  important  measures  of  legislation,  and 
especially  every  declaration  of  war  should  be  preceded  by  a 

«reamble,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  war  as  the  objects  of  it. 
I^ith  this  modiflcation  of  language,  so  as  to  meet  the  matter 
practically,  the  preamble,  of  course,  would  read  somewhat  in 
the  following  manner. 

Whereas  sundry  disputes  exist  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  whereas,  if  either  nation  approached  the 
discussion  of  them  in  a  Christian  temper,  they  would  all  be  ad- 
justed at  once  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  lovers  of  national  glory  ; 
and  whereas,  the  true  object  of  a  republican  and  Christian  gov- 
ernment is  to  acquire  power  rather  then  difiiise  happiness;  and 
whereas  the  commendation  of  European  warriors  and  kings  is 
more  delightful  than  the  voice  of  gladness  in  our  own  borders ; 
and  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  all  phys- 
ical and  moral  improvement,  and  that  men  of  small  means,  and 
especially  young  men  and  beginners  in  the  world,  should  sur- 
render most  of  their  property  to  careful  capitalists,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  may  be  well  taken  care  of.  And  whereas  it  is 
proper  that  one  hundred  thousand  wives,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  children  should  be  deprived  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers ;  and  that  a  national  debt  should  be  established  for  one 
class  to  manage,  and  for  another  class  to  pay.  And  whereas 
fighting  is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  lasting  peace  and 
friendship,  either  between  nations  or  individuals  ;  and  where- 
as war  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  people  can  be  brought 
to  establish  and  support  a  despotism.  Therefore,  be  it  enact- 
ed, &c.,  that  war  exist  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
&c.,  &c. 

Let  these  inevitable  results  of  war  be  set  down  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  objects, — and  this  is  the  only  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject, — and  wars  will  soon  be  regarded,  as 
they  in  fact  are,  the  relics  of  barbarism  and  the  instruments 
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of  power.  What  signifies  talking  of  the  object  7  This  does  not 
alter  the  result.  It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to  shut  our  eyes 
against  the  results.  Practical  men  and  Christians  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  cause  and  tendencies  of  war. 
When  they  are  generally  understood,  war  will  cease. 


SIEGES. 

NO.  in. 

15.  Attack  on  the  Arab  Fort  of  Ben-boo- Alt,  near  Muscat, 
1831. — The  Whabee  Arabs  and  the  laiaum  of  Muscat  being  at  war, 
the  Imaum  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Indian  government,  and  a  British 
force  consisting  of  nearly  3,000  men  were  embarked  at  Bombay  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  contest.  The  troops  landed  at  Zoan,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  marched  about  seventy  miles  up  the  country  to  the  Arab 
fort ;  which,  though  strongly  fortified,  was  cannonaded  and  soon  carried 
by  the  assailants.  In  these  several  attacks  on  these  natives  of  the  des- 
ert, many  hundreds  on  both  sides  were  slain,,  and  as  they  lay  unbaried 
on  the  sands,  Arab  women,  who  had  assisted  in  the  defence,  were 
found  among  the  dead.  So  devoted  indeed  were  the  Arab  women, 
that  afler  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  they  were  seen  stanching  the  blood 
of  their  wounded  husbands  and  sons,  who  refused  all  assistance  from 
the  English.  Flocks  of  vultures  soon  came  down  on  the  slain  around 
the  fort  It  is  not  known  that  tliese  Arabs  had  previously  done  any 
injury  to  British  interest?,  and  the  origin  of  the  war,  as  is  the  case 
with  Swiss  and  Hessian  troops,  was  unknown  to  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  expedition ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  endeavors 
used  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  avert  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties. 

16.  Siege  of  Antwerp,  1832. — ^The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  gar^ 
risoned  by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  attacked  by  the  French  as  allies 
of  Belgium.  The  besieged  surrendered  after  enduring  dreadful  suf- 
ferings, when  the  interior  of  the  citadel  was  found  to  be  entirely  des- 
troy cS.  Thousands  of  soldiers  perished  in  this  deadly  onset;  and  a 
large  quantity  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  valuable  goods  belonging  to 
foreign  merchants  was  burnt  The  government  of  the  United  States 
have  made  a  claim  on  that  of  Belgium  for  the  value  of  American  prop 
erty  destroyed  by  the  siege. 

17.  Bombardment  of  Copenhagen. — Copenhagen  was  attacked 
by  the  British  fleet  in  1807,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Danish  govemmenk 
to  surrender  their  navy.  The  Danes  alleged  their  desire  to  remain 
entirely  neutral  in  the  war  between  England  and  France.  During  the 
bombardment,  300  houses  in  the  city,  with  the  noble  cathedral,  were 
destroyed,  and  600  other  houses  damaged.  Many  of  the  valuable 
stores  and  warehouses  burnt,  contained  property  to  a  vast  amount  be- 
longing to  English  and  other  merchants,  and  claims  on  the  British 
government  for  compensation  for  these  losses  are  yet  pending.  The 
waste  of  human  life  on  both  sides  in  this  awful  attack  on  the  Danish 
capital  was  very  great,  and  many  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  were 
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thrown  into  iflcoDceivable  difltrew.  These  calamitiet  were  followed 
by  the  seizure  of  Danish  vessels  at  sea,  whereby  twenty  thousand 
peaceable  seamen  were  sent  into  captivity — ^their  property  confiscated 
and  their  families  rained ! 

18.  Storming  op  Praga,  iv  PolaiO),  1794. — Praga  is  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw,  and  communicates  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Vistula.  The  Polish  insurgents  having  taken  refuge 
there,  the  town  was  attacked  and  stormed  by  the  Russians  under  Sa- 
warrow,  when,  as  at  the  storming  of  Ismail  in  1790,  a  general  massacre 
ensued.  Pra^a  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire  in  several  places,  and 
the  number  of  human  lives  lost  on  this  occasion  has  been  computed  at 
20,000! 


MR.  MORTON'S  REPORT. 

About  the  first  of  winter  I  made  a  report  of  my  labors  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  last  winter  I  labored  in  the  service  of  the  Society 
seven  weeks,  doing  a  little  in  three  States.  I  preached  and  lectured 
in  several  important  places  in  Vermont,  one  in  New  York,  three  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  reception  of  the  Agent  was  uniformly  kind, 
and  considerable  interest  was  felt  and  manifested. 

AcTioir  or  the  Chueches — a  good  exampi.e. — ^Two  churches, 
while  I  was  with  them,  passed  with  much  good  feeling' important  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  of  Peace.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  one  of  them: 

*'  Resolved,  with  divine  assistance,  that  this  church  will  observe  the 
annual  concert  of  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  world  about  the  time  of 
Christmas. 

"  Metolved,  That  this  church  ^ill  make  an  annual  collection  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  in  some  other  way;  and  that  we  will  invite  the  friends  of  Peace 
in  town  to  co-operate  with  us. 

*<  RtMolved,  That  by  our  example,  our  prayers,  and  in  all  suitable 
ways,  we  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world. 

<*  Besolved,  That  the  Deacons  of  this  church  be  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  receive  and  transmit  any  funds  for  the  cause  of  peace  which 
nay  be  obtained  in  this  place." 

ErrxcT  or  ErFonr  in  the  Cattse. — I  give  you  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill,  D.  D.,  of  Middlebury,  received  a  few 
weeks  ago.  **  I  preached  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  peace.  I  endea- 
vored to  show  that  as  far  as  the  audience  sympathized  with  the  war- 
spirit,  thev  were,  according  to  Matthew  23:  86,  guilty  of  the  murders 
committed.  This  made  some  of  them  stare.  My  zeal  in  the  cause  has 
kindled  not  a  little,  and  I  look  with  amazement  on  the  apathy  of  good 
men.'*  The  circumstances  of  ray  family  and  my  health  seemed  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  I  should  locate;  and  having  been  invited  to  settle 
here,  I  have  concluded  to  do  so,  at  least  to  remain  for  the  present. 
However,  I  will  most  gladly  serve  the  cause  so  far  as  I  can,  and  I  hope 
to  do  so  in  some  degree. 

Bristol,  N.  U.,  April  18,  1842. 
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THE  LEAVEN  AT  WORK  AMONG  THE  YOUNG. 

The  following  sponUneoos  effusion  of  a  lad  about  twelve  years  old, 
having  accidentally  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  publish  as  an  index  to 
the  working  of  our  principles  among  the  rising  generation.  It  does 
credit  alike  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  our  young  friend* 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

TBB  MAN  OP  PBACB  18  THB  TRUB  HBEO;  FOE  HB  FOLLOWS  CHBXBT. 

Peace.    What  kingdom  do  you  establish  ?    Is  it  Christian  ? 

War,    I  am  favored  by  Christians,  and  by  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

Peace.    But  is  your  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ? 

War.  No  one  admits  it,  but  still  I  do  not  want  you  to  destroy  my 
kingdom. 

Peace.  It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  I  am  seeking  to  establish 
one  that  is. 

War.  Where  can  you  get  a  better  kingdom  than  mine  ?  Do  I 
not  protect  the  world  ?  Are  not  my  subjects  the  most  numerous  of  all? 
Have  not  my  favored  advocates  made  tiie  world  ring  with  their  mighty 
deeds  ? 

Peace.    Who  are  those  favored  advocates  ? 

War.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Julius  Cesar,  of  ancient  times,  and 
Napoleon  Honaparte,  of  modern  times. 

Peace.    How  did  they  die? 

War.    Honorably  and  gloriously. 

Peace.  Alexander  of  Macedon  died  a  drunkard ;  CsDsar  was  killed 
in  his  own  palace;  and  Bonaparte  was  shut  up  on  the  Island  of  St 
Helena,  there  to  die.    Is  this  honor  ? 

War.    No:  but  who  are  your  favored  advocates  ? 

Peace.    Three  of  the  best  emperors  of  ancient  Rome  gave  their  tes- 
timony in  my  favor;   and  William  Ladd  has  been  my  modern  cham- 
pion.   Moreover  all  my  subjects  have  the  promise  of  the  Almighty,  that 
war  will  one  day  be  done  away  for  ever,  and  your  kingdom  be  over 
thrown,  while  mine  will  exist  to  eternity. 

"Waft  not  to  me  the  blast  of  fame, 

That  swells  the  trump  of  victory ; 
For  to  my  ear  it  brings  the  name 

Of  slaughter,  and  of  misery. 

For,  Ah!  through  glory's  fading  blaze^ 

I  see  the  cottage  taper  pale, 
Which  sheds  its  faint  and  feeble  rays, 

Where  unprotected  orphans  waiL'' 


Wars  bktwei:w  France  and  England. — From  A.  D.  1110  to 
181S,  n  period  of  700  years,  the  number  of  wars  between  these  two 
countries  was  24;  260  years  of  the  700  were  employed  in  butchering 
one  another;  from  1161  to  1471,  a  term  of  810  years,  186  were  spent 
in  war;  from  1368  they  were  at  war  101  in  103  years,  having  a  peace 
of  only  two  years*  duraliou! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

♦BataTia,  N.  T.,  March  lOth,  IMS. 

Rev.  Georob  C.  Bsckwith: 

Dear  Sir, — About  one  year  ago,  the  Rev  Mr.  Ladd  lectured  in  thia 
village,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  Peace  which  has  contin- 
ued to  be  onward.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  February  last,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  before  the  Batavia  Lyceum,  by  Junius  A.  Smith,  Esq., 
which,  on  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Ernst,  it  was  unanimously  resol- 
ved, that  the  following  resolution  be  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  the 
"Advocate  of  Peace,'*  for  publication* 

IZeto/ved,  That  we  honor  the  enlightened  adroeatee  of  Peace ;  that  we  wiah  them  rap- 
id euccees  In  thoir  efibrte  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deraatationa  of  war;  and  that  we  rejoice, 
that  tlie  advocacy  of  the  cauae  of  Peace  before  thia  Lyceum,  has  been  undertalcen  bj  a 
genileman  who  has  thia  evening  proved  himaelf  ao  competent  to  succeed,  as  he  does  in 
thia  cause,  and  in  this  community,  the  sound,  the  eloquent,  and  the  ever  to  be ; 
bered  Rev.  William  Ladd." 

I  am  very  respectfully  your  obt.  servant, 

Seth  WAKEMAiTy  StcretaTif, 


Letter  from  Rev.  N.  M.  Harrt  to  Rev.  G.  C.  Beckwith. 

Thurlow-place,  Hackney  Road,  London,  March  8, 1842. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter. 
It  is  very  interesting  and  encouraging  to  hear  from  our  friends  at  a 
distance.  <*As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far 
country.*'  It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  movements  in 
the  Peace  cause  in  America;  and  we  hope  that  your  path  will  be  like 
the  path  of  the  just,  **  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

I  trust  we  are  making  some  progress  in  the  good  cause.  Our  volume, 
the  Prize  Essay,  is  now  before  the  public.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  has 
been  tolerably  well  received ;  but  it  is  either  very  amusing,  or  painful* 
to  see  how  some  of  our  religious  periodicals  review  the  work.  In  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  for  the  last  month,  there  was  a  review  of  it; 
and  a  most  flattering  notice  it  was.  In  fact,  the  critique  was  every 
thing  but  avowing  our  principles;  but  it  stopped  short  here.  Our 
worthy  and  able  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Hargreaves,  wrote  a  paper, 
which  I  may  call  **  the  reviewer  reviewed,"  which  be  sent  to  me,  and 
which,  with  a  letter  of  my  own,  I  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine;  but,  as  I  expected,  he  could  not  insert.  I  intend,  if  I  can 
make  room  for  it,  to  give  the  review  and  our  letters  a  place  in  the  next 
Herald. 

Very  lately  a  work  has  been  published  in  this  city  by  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  entitled  "The  Martyr  of  Erromanga."  This  work  is  won- 
derfully praised  by  all  the  reviewers,  more  so  I  think  than  any  work 
which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  In  the  whole  of  it  the  talented 
author  advocates  entirely  our  principles.  I  will  try  to  send  you  a  copy. 
I  consider  this  a  good  and  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to  have  such 
a  master-spirit  as  Dr.  Campbell  to  take  up  our  cause.  Tho  Prize  Essays 
<on  Missions  are  now  before  the  public.  The  Essay  by  Dr.  John  Harris, 
no  doubt  advocates  our  principles.     It  sells  like  wild-fire;  but  no  doubt 

*rhia  communication,  much  lo  our  regret,  has  teen  kept  from  our  paeea  Ullnoir,  In 
consequence  of  having  been  mialald.— £o.  Adv. 
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it  bus  reached  year  eomitrf  by  this  time.    Dr.  Harris  is  a  very  superior 
and  interesting  man. 

Our  effort  in  France  has  hitherto  exceeded  our  expectation.  I  think 
twenty  Essays  were  sent  in,  and  the  award  could  not  be  given  to  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  another,  two  of  them  being  so  equal  in  point  of 
merit.  The  Committee  appointed  for  judging  the  Essays  agreed  to 
diride  the  prize  between  two  competitors,  so  that  we  hope  both  of  them 
will  be  published.  But  all  this  information  you  will  get  in  the  French 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Morals. 

We  expect  rery  soon  to  send  our  friend  Mr.  Rigaud  to  that  country 
again;  and  having  executed  his  comtnission  with  so  much  tact,  good 
sense  and  feeling,  we  trust  that  a  second  visit  will  not  only  prove  ao* 
oeptable  to  our  French  friends,  but  also  prove  eminently  useful  to  the 
cause  for  its  further  advancement. 

In  common  with  you  we  have  to  complain  of  want  of  funds,  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  more  cause  to  complain  than  other  Societies, 
for  all  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Our  great  Societies  are  much  in 
arrears  this  year.  It  really  looks  very  gloomy  just  now.  What  with 
our  com  laws  and  wars  in  China  and  India,  I  think  England  has  enough 
to  think  about,  and  oh,  that  it  would  weep  about  it.  But  our  country 
is  decidedly  a  warlike  nation.  You  have  not  the  same  curse  connect- 
ed with  the  army  as  we  have.  Our  Established  Church  is  entwined  in 
its  interests  with  the  army  and  the  navy.  In  our  next  number  you  will 
see  a  proof  of  this,  in  what  they  call  tho  consecration  of  colors  by  the 
venerable  Archdeacon  Wilberforce.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  such 
sentiments  advanced  by  such  a  man.  I  have  endeavored  to  write  some 
strictures  on  his  speech  and  conduct. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Heralds  came  to  your  hand  in  safety. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  learn,  that  the  Professors  of  the  Cambridge 
University  have  accepted  them.  Good  Mr.  Ladd  was  anxious  for  that 
distinguished  seat  of  learning  to  have  them. 

Let  us  hear  often  from  you,  and  let  us  have  any  thing  and  every 
thing  that  is  published  on  peace  in  your  country.  When  is  the  life  of 
our  good  friend  Ladd  to  make  its  appearance  ?  We  have  many  letters 
of  his  in  this  country,  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  I  am  just 
now  reading  Mr.  Sturge's  account  of  his  visit  to  America.  I  like  the 
work  very  much. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  with  fraternal  affection, 

Rev.  G.  C.  BfiCKiwiTH.  N.  M.  Hakrt. 


[nuirsLATioN.] 
SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

DUPUGATE. 

Secretary's  Office,  Tarrane  Street,  Parib,  2d  Jinuart  1842. 

To  the  Gentlemen  members  of  the  Peace  Society  at  Boston: 

Gentlemen, — In  its  letter  of  March  29,  1841,  the  Society  of 
Christian  Morals  expressed  a  sincere  desire  to  open  with  your  honor- 
able Society  (one  of  the  best,  and  most  active  of  both  hemispheres) 
relations  of  good  and  kind  brotherhood. 

You  had  opened  at  this  period  a  discussion  upon  the  question  of 
peace,  a  question  of  immense  importance  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
in  the   highest  degree  all  the  sympathies  of  Christian  and  benevolent 
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■otils;  and  we  earnestly  requested  of  you  a  communication  of  the  doo- 
nments  which  you  had  already  published. 

Since  then  (he  Society  of  Christian  Morals  has  formed  within  itself 
a  Commilttt  of  Peace,  in  order  to  participate  more  effectually  in  the 
beneficence  of  this  powerful  appeal  made  to  all  civilized  nations.  It 
has  done  more;  aided  by  the  benevolent  intervention  of  its  friends  of 
the  Peace  Society  at  London,  it  has  opened,  the  last  year,  a  discussion 
upon  the  means  of  advancing  and  obtaining  the  benefits  of  universal 
and  permanent  peace. 

Seventeen  documents  have  been  issued.  This  exposition  gives  prom- 
ise of  brilliant  results,  and  a  prize  of  1000  frs.  together  with  gold  and 
silver  medals,  will  probably  be  distributed. 

The  Society  of  Christian  Morals,  which  thus  devotes  itself,  like  tho 
noble  Societies  of  Boston,  London  and  Geneva,  to  the  diffusion  of  in- 
terests most  dear  to  humanity,  deems  it  a  duty  to  inform  you  of  its 
labors;  and  it  will  esteem  itself  happy  to  receive  in  return,  any  inter- 
esting communications  of  your  very  honorable  Peace  Society  in  Bos- 
ton. 

We  have  learned  with  grief,  the  death  of  the  venerable  William 
Ladd.  In  the  first  number  of  our  periodical  will  appear  a  very  jnat 
tribute  of  regret  to  his  memory. 

The  Society  wishes  to  forward  to  you  punctually  the  regular  numbers 
of  its  journal;  but  it  is  yet  ignornnt,  at  this  distance,  whether  they  have 
come  to  you  with  regularity.  The  present,  for  greater  safety,  will 
come  to  you  in  duplicate. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  present  to  yon.  Gentlemen,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  great  sympathy,  and  to  gi%'e  the  fellowship  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Morals,  and  I  would  add,  on  my  own  part,  the 
expression  of  my  very  humble  respect. 

Your  wery  sincere  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Mai.o,  General  Secretarji, 
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Froin  Grorge  M.  Gincs,  Esq.,  a  countryman  of  oar  own  now 
residing  in  Paris,  but  educated  at  the  oldest  university  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  favorably  known  to  some  of  our  friends  as  a  scholar,  and  a 
philanthropist,  we  have  just  received  several  documents  on  this  subject, 
the  substance  of  which  we  lay  before  our  readers  as  an  item  of  inielli- 
gcncc  interesting  to  the  friends  of  peace  in  this  country,  and  a  new 
proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  pacific  direction  which  tho  public 
raind  is  taking  through  Christendom.  We  know  not  what  progress  has 
yet  been  made  towards  the  execution  of  this  project;  but  its  object 
must,  as  soon  as  known,  meet  with  decided  favor  from  all  intelligent 
patriots,  philanthropists  and  Christians.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  ond  hope  its  distinguished  originators  and  support- 
ers may  soon  meet  with  signal  success  in  so  important  a  scheme  for 
the  promotion  of  international  justice,  peace  and  philanthropy. 
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tBfWouLZ.  FOB  T^  WMTABumnaxit  ov  1  DAxLT  jonuTAL  iH  tBM  rtooicn  LAXOirAaa, 

AT    PARIS,  UNDBB    TBB    AU8PXCS8  OF    HIS  BXCALLBMCT    BBM&T    WBBATOIf|    DB.    JOEM 
SOWBINOj  AMD  X.  DB  LAltABTIBB,  FOB  THB  PURP08B8. 

lot  Of  promoting^  peace,  and  international  pbilanthropf. 

3dly.  Or  fostering  and  strengthening  the  alliance  between  England 
and  France,  and,  as  connected  therewith,  the  amicable  relations  of 
both  countries  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

3dly.  Of  advancing  the  interests  oi  Sngland  and  America  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  thbse  of  France  generally. 

An  organ  in  the  capital  of  continental  Europe,  for  representing  the 
interests  of  England  and  America,  and  for  facilitating  the  communica- 
tion of  the  people  of  both  countries  with  those  of  France  in  particulari 
is  a  desideratum  to  which  sufficient  importance  has  not  been  attache4 

Projected  upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  paper  now  existing  in  Pari& 
and  organized  under  the  direction  of  indiviauals  already  distinguished 
for  tlieir  disinterested  benevolence  and  enlightened  views,  as  express- 
ed in  their  respective  writings  upon  international  law,  liberal  institu- 
tions, and  commercial  policy,  the  great  cause  of  civilization  must  be 
aiffnally  promoted  by  its  extensive  circulation.  It  is  not  too  much, 
indeed,  to  anticipat^  that  the  benignant  principles  intended  to  be 
propagated  through  its  medium,  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  leagues 
for  the  exercise  ^  brotherly  affections  between  nations,  such  as  are 
now  found  inoperative.  The  application  of  the  true  principles  of 
international  law^  the  abolition  of  tlie  African  slave-trade,  and  of  pira* 
cy,  with  the  extinction  of  maritime  war  itself,  are  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  active  concert  of  Uie  three  powers  in  question. 

BBCOXMBWDATIOir  OF  THB  PLAlt. 

To  the  prospectus  is  appended  a  long  letter  fVom  Henry  Wheaton, 
our  minister  to  Prussia,  in  which  he  says,  **  I  fully  concur  in  your  views 
88  to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  journal,  the  objects  to  be  pro- 
moted by  it,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  accomplished."  This 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  the  project  is  followed  by  a  series  of  argu- 
ments in  its  favor. 

PBOnriABT  OQNDinOB  AVD  FB0SPBCT8  OF  TBB  JOVBHAL. 

The  amount  to  be  subscribed,  in  shares  of  1,000  francs  each.  Is 
600,000  francs;  which  will  be  distributed  in  as  equal  proportions  as 
may  be  in  the  three  countries.  The  subscriptions  not  to  be  called  for, 
until  the  whole  amount  is  engaged. 

As  regards  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  from  a  journal,  such  as  that 
contemplated,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  one  of  tlie  leading 
newspapers  in  Paris  is  estimated  to  derive  a  net  annual  revenue  very 
nearly  equal  to  its  original  cost,  and  is  now  valued  at  from  six  to  seven 
millions  of  francs ;  and  that  the  shares  of  another^  which  were  sub- 
scribed for  at  one  thousand  francs  each,  have  since  been  sold  for  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  are  now  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  francs  each. 

Neither  of  the  above  journals  has  more  than  ei^ht  thousand  subscri- 
bers who  receive  the  paper,  and  their  circulation  out  of  France  is 
Inconsiderable ;  whereas  it  mav  be  calculated,  that  an  organ,  of  the 
character  now  projected,  will  be  received  generally,  wherever  the 
French  language  is  understood. 

None  of  the  parties  engaged  in  establishing  this  joomal  have  any 
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pecuniary  interest  in  its  tacceBs ;  and  their  senricefl,  aod  the  cipfu 
incurred  in  promoting  it,  are  entirely  gratuitous. 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Commitiee  of  the  Am,  Peace  Soabj: 

6B!VTLEMBif, — ^The  exertions  of  the  Peace  Societies,  fortbeestib- 
lishment  of  a  Congress  of  Nations,  having  failed  as  yet  to  obtain  tli 
support  of  the  American  government,  and  those  of  Europe  being  e^ 
1^  blind  to  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  I  take  the  liberty  of  anbai- 
ting  to  your  consideration,  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  joonial,  kf 
means  of  which,  it  is  believed,  that  not  only  the  great  object  of  poee 
will  be  promoted,  but  also  that,  by  propagating  the  arguments  alrei^/ 
adduced  by  American  philanthropists  in  favor  of  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions for  redressing  national  griefs  without  a  resort  to  war,  the  iiilh- 
ential  men  throughout  Europe  may  be  finally  persuaded  of  the  ^Resej 
of  the  system,  and  popular  feeling  be  brought  to  advocate  its  adopML 

The  power  of  the  daily  press  is  familiar  to  us  all ;  but  its  utilkf 
would  be  immeasurably  increased  were  guarantees  provided  agahvtitt 
perversion  to  ignoble  purposes ;  were  its  impartiality  in  the  discunoi 
of  international  disputes  secured,  and  the  promulgation  of  troth  mk 
not  only  an  interest,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  its  ezisteoce  T» 
attain  such  a  combination,  is  the  aim  of  the  project  for  an  internatioBil 
journal,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  the  central  point  of  Eon* 
pean  intelligence  and  reform ;  at  the  spot  whence  emanate  the  doe- 
trines  by  which  the  policy  of  most  European  governments  is  more  ff 
less  controlled,  in  the  midst  of  the  freest,  most  impressible,  and  atd 
warlike  people  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  press  in  France  is  the  great  lever  of  its  government,  of  iti  po- 
litical factions,  and  private  monopolists.  Unlike  the  same  ei^'o^Ji 
England  and  the  United  States,  where  its  force  depends  in  &  grnt 
degree  upon  its  accord  with  public  sentiment,  here  it  is  iise^  thea- 
citing  and  directing  power.  The  public  receive  their  impressioss,  uj 
form  their  opinions  mainly  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  prapom 
for  them  through  this  medium ;  and  which  doctrines,  when  coincMiiV 
with  the  national  propensities,  such  as  that  of  war,  are  hunied  isio 
execution  with  irresistible  extravagance.  It  was  but  recentiy)  tbi^ 
upon  tho  occasion  of  a  slight,  if  not  an  imaginary  aggression  firoo  tk* 
other  great  powers,  the  party  in  the  ascendency  here,  guided  by  o^ 
tives  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  now,  but  which  were  note* 
tainly  in  conformity  with  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  gars  the  ^ 
cry  through  their  subsidized  organs,  to  a  tranquil,  contented  vAwo- 
rious  people,  constituting  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  ^.^^ 
mass ;  and  by  means  of  msffnitied  representations  of  the  gn^  ^ 
France,  and  reiterated  appeals  to  their  prejudices  against  an  bockw 
enemy,  they  roused  a  spirit,  which  was  well  nigh  bursting  the  barn^J 
of  peace,  and  involving  all  Christendom  once  more  in  the  hontion 
war  and  revolution. 

Even  the  enlightened  organ  of  the  king  himself,  a  monarch^r 
prides  himself  upon  being  entitled  the  *^Mtpoleon  of  Parcc,"  atiflw  ^^ 
own  convictions,  and  became  tho  advocate  of  measures  directly  \mH 
to  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  system  was  considered  policy  ^-^poiicfi  '^ 
dispensable  to  the  salvation  of  the  dynasty.  A  clamor  in  ^^^  " 
violent  resistance  had  been  got  up;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  the  DOS' 
arch  could  not  figure  in  the  rear;  in  other  words,  among  the  ratnw 
portion  of  the  community.     Where  was  then  the  power  to  stajthn 
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oatbre&k  of  folly  and  passion,  this  propaganda  of  war  through  the 
sources  of  popular  instruction  ?  There  was  none  sufficiently  influen- 
tial to  check  the  faUe  impulse  given ;  and  had  not  an  unforeseen  con- 
tingency arisen,  which  placed  the  crown  and  the  ministry  in  open 
discord,  so  as  to  allow  the  former  to  exercise  its  otm  cftscrdton,  pc^e 
would  not  have  been  preserved. 

^  At  the  present  moment,  every  journal  in  the  capital,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  of  those  considered  as  organs  of  the  ministry,  are  stamped 
with  hatred  to  England.  This  fresh  excitement  is  caused  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
is  urged  that  England^s  only  motive  is,  to  promote  her  maritime  as- 
cendency, as  her  abolition  of  slavery  was,  to  ruin  other  slave-growing 
interests,  and  thus  advance  those  of  her  eastern  possessions;  that  human- 
ity practised  towards  the  black  race,  is  a  mere  cloak  for  perpetuating 
her  means  of  aggression,  and  commercial  aggrandizement  Specious 
writers,  both  with  us,  and  in  France  (some  from  mistaken,  and  others 
from  insidious  views),  reason,  that  because  the  British  government  is 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  hungry  at  home,  and  to  those  of  the  oppressed 
in  Ireland,  the  charity  expressed  by  the  people  through  their  govern- 
ment for  the  African  race,  is  hvpocritical  and  interested;  beccijse 
that  charity  is  not  universal,  it  is  false ! 

But  who  among  us  is  charitable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  people  ?  Is 
the  impulse  to  be  discredited,  because  it  is  partial,  precarious  or  fashion- 
able even  ?  Was  our  late  sympathy  for  the  Greeks  destitute  of  all  true 
sentiment,  because' there  are  many  in  our  own  pine  barrens,  enfeebled 
for  want  of  wholesome  food  ?  Charity  may  be  misplaced,  or  directed  to 
exclusive  objects.  The  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  set  forth  by  eloquent 
writers,  have  struck  the  popular  sympathy  in  England,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  but  the  instrument  for  effecting  tlie  designs  of  a  numerous 
class  of  truly  benevolent  men.  Admitting  that  the  government  takes 
advantage  of  this  bias  to  advance  the  national  interests,  is  it  cause 
that  the  passions  of  a  neighboring  people  be  roused  to  hostile  demon- 
stration ?  Such,  however,  is  the  object,  and  effort  of  the  public  jour- 
nals in  France  at  this  time,  most  of  which,  being  systematically  oppos- 
ed to  the  existing  administration,  make  the  subject  of  the  treaty  a 
pretext  for  their  opposition ;  and  then,  to  further  party  ends,  they  set 
m  danger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  same  engine  may,  upon  similar  principles,  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  own  country,  as  it  was  upon  tlie  occasion  of  the  treaty  of 
indemnity  of  1831,  when  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  force  was  directed 
to  an  overthrow  of  the  administration,  not  on  account  of  the  treaty, 
but  by  means  of  it,  and  this  with  perfect  disregard  as  to  the  imminence 
of  hostilities  arising  out  of  their  triumph.  As  physical  preparation  in 
time  of  peace  has  heretofore  been  deemed  the  best  security  against 
the  danger  of  war,  so  in  the  present  age,  is  the  timely  voice  of  reason, 
friendly  discussion,  and  kind  persuasion,  through  the  organs  to  which 
all  classes  have  easy  and  habitual  access,  the  most  suitable  means  for 
allaying  the  germs  of  international  animosity,  and  diverting  the  pre- 
judices of  different  nations  from  hostile  contact 

The  subject  of  an  international  Confess  and  Court  of  Nations  for 
the  suppression  of  war,  has  been  little  discussed  by  the  continental 
press,  and,  like  other  easy  ameliorations  of  a  rooted  evil,  will  be  re- 
garded as  chimerical,  until  appropriate  and  frequent  explanations  as 
to  its  practicability  be  brought  to  act  upon  public  opinion.    Tho  pro- 
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poied  jonnitl  is  believed  to  be  a  neoesnry  precnnor  of  each  a 
vention ;  for  even  were  your  exertions  to  iniduce  our  own  govemmeot 
to  take  the  initiatory  steps,  a  more  active  and  expansive  instruineiit 
than  diplomacy  would  be  requisite  to  awaken  the  more  tardy  inteUi* 
gence  of  continental  Europe* 

An  American  Athenieum  has  been  established  in  Paris  for  the 
purpose  (among  others)  of  cementing  the  amicable  relations  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  with  the  prospective  view  of  its  leading 
to  the  creation  of  some  journal  corresponding  to  the  plan  of  that  pio- 
posed.  Your  approbation  of  this  plan,  however,  would  no  doubt  more 
apeedilj  conduce  to  its  establishment 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  peculiar  organisation 
presented  to  your  consideration,  in  preference  to  any  other,  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  detail  them  more  fully,  should  you  desire  it;  and 
this  may  be  best  done  by  your  submitting  such  objections  or  difficult 
ties  as  you  may  apprehend.  It  may  be  sufficient,  at  present, ,  to 
observe,  1st,  that  it  is  only  a  first  rate  journal  which  would  obtain  the 
patronsge  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy,  with  whom  it  would  be  the 
main  object  to  communicate ;  2d}y,  that  it  must  embrace  politics  aad 
general  literature,  &c.,  in  order  to  obtain  any  subscribers  at  all  in 
France ;  and  3dly,  that,  if  printed  in  the  English  language,  or  in  the 
special  interests  of  America,  it  would  be  equally  unsupported  by  en 
adequate  number  of  subscribers. 

The  three  individuals,  who  have  consented  to  direct  the  genenl 
policy  of  the  journal  pro{>osed,  believe  fully  in  the  efficacy  of  the  plan, 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  prospectus.  They  have  no  motives  of 
gain  or  ambition,  but  agree  to  act  as  supervisors  of  the  editor,  gratuitooe- 
ly.  This  editor  would  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  French 
publicists ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  those  who  become  the  proprietony 
would  make  a  most  profitable  investment  The  prospectus,  however,  is 
merely  tlirown  out  in  the  hope  that  some  philanthropic  society  or  individ- 
ual may  approve  the  plan  suggested,  and  take  measures  for  its  execution. 

The  knowledge  of  your  zealous  efibrti  to  engage  tlie  national  gov- 
ernment to  advance  the  great  cause  of  peace,  has  suggested  to  me  the 
idea,  tliat  this  organ  might  be  made  a  temporary,  though  incomplete^ 
substitute  for  a  Congress  of  Nations,  and  conduce  essentially  to  its 
final  adoption. 

I  have,  therefore,  ventured  to  appeal  to  you  (having  no  interest  m 
its  success,  which  is  not  common  to  ydvL  all),  whether  it  is  not  worthj 
of  vour  mature  consideration,  to  examine  into  the  policy  of  organisiiy 
a  daily  paper  in  this  emporium  of  civilization  (so  called)  which  shall  be 
necessarily  independent  of  all  parties  and  private  interests,  subservi* 
ent  to  the  views  of  no  one  nation,  and  promulgating  the  sentiments  of 
three  individuals,  selected  to  represent  the  three  most  active  and  pro- 
gressive comnmnities  in  Christendom ;  with  the  privilege  of  free  die- 
cussion  on  the  part  of  the  one  representing  the  minority. 

The  system  is  far  from  being  perfect ;  your  reflections  and  coirec- 
tions  would  doubtless  render  it  more  perfect ;  and,  under  your  auspicea, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  that  the  funds  necessary  for  its  establishment 
may  be  raised  in  our  own  country,  so  soon  as  the  present  embarraes- 
menti  are  dispelled. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen,  with  perfect  respect,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  Geoaojk  M.  GiBBS,  of  Souih  Carelmt^ 

Paris,  March  17»  IB42. 
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WAR  AND  CHEIOTIANITY, 

Bar  BIMUEL  E.  0OUE9»  PORTBUOUTH,  N.  B. 
THE    STANDARD   OW   FINAL   APPEAL. 

^  .d  queslion — after  all  objectioDa-^coroes  back  tQ  thi0« 
— ^Wiiat  do  tbe  Christian  Scriptures  leach  od  tba  subjfBct. 
of  war  ?  AU  coD»derations  arising  from  our  duty  to  govern** 
ment,  to  our  own  selves,  to  other  men,  ai)B  merged  in  thia. 
Revealed  truth  is  the  only  standard  for  the  Christian.  What- 
ever is  clearly  commanded  must  be  done ;  the  consequences 
may  safely  be  left  to  God.  He  knoweth  best  whjftt  i^k  for  our 
uhlmate  good.  Our  reason  is  bounded  to  a  narrow  horiBon  ; 
He  seeth  at  one  view  the  chart  of  tbe  eternal  interest^  q£  ^\\ 
his  children  on  the  earth. 


WHAT   ANCIENT   PAGANS   THOUGHT   OF   WAB. 

But  before  we  enter  uppn  the  examination  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  relation  to  war,  it  may  be  well 
to  glance  for  a  moment,  at  the  opinions  expressed  by  tbe 
heathen  world,  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  ^^  We  punish/' 
says  Seneca,  <*  murders  and  massacres  among  private  per- 
SODS,  what  do  we  respecting  wars,  and  tbe  glorious  crime  of 
murdering  whole  nations  ?  .  .  •  .  Barbarities  are  authorized 
by  decrees  of  tbe  senate,  and  votes  of  the  people ;  and  enor'- 
mities  forbidden  in  private  persons  ara  ordered  and  sanctioned 
by  public  legislatures.'^     <^  Blood  and.  re}igjon,"  says  Dr. 
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Edwards,  ''will  not  cement  together;  even  the  heathen 
know  this,  they  therefore  labored  to  purge  themselves  of  that 
pollution,  before  they  betook  themselves  to  religious  exer- 
cises." Homer  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters,  ''It  is  by  no  means  fit  for  a  man  stained  with 
blood  and  gore  to  pray  to  the  gods."  So  Virgil,  "  Do  you, 
my  father,  officiate  in  the  sacred  rites,  and  pay  the  devotion 
due  our  country's  gods ;  for,  as  for  me,  just  come  from  the 
war,  and  reeking  with  fresh  slaughter,  it  would  be  criminal  in 
me  to  touch  them,  till  I  shall  have  washed  the  pollution  in 
the  running  stream."  Hear  another  disUnguished  ancient, 
"  For,  if  the  slaughter  of  enemies  be  at  all  lawful,  yet  who- 
ever kills  a  man,  though  in  self-defence,  though  forced  to  it, 
yet  seems  to  be  guilty  of  blood,  on  account  of  the  common 
relation  which  we  have  through  the  medium  of  the  gods 
above  to  all  men."  Shall  Christians  turn  to  the  ancient 
heathen  for  the  discovery  of  a  more  merciful,  and  peaceful, 
and  innocent  faith  than  is  found  in  their  Scriptures  ?  Yet,  in 
their  churches  sounds  the  loud  Te  Deum,  for  a  fresh  victoiy 
won  over  the  enemy ;  the  Christian  soldier  rushes  from  the 
carnage  of  the  fight  to  the  altars  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
still  worse  than  this — ^the  church  of  Christ  sends  her  priests  as 
chaplains  into  the  very  field  of  blood ! 

OBJECTIONS   FROM   JEWISH   WARS. 

One  word  in  relation  to  the  wars  of  the  Jews.  There  are 
many,  who,  finding  no  vindication  for  fighting  in  the  Gospel, 
gladly  turn  back  to  the  Old  Testament  for  an  excuse  for  war. 
The  acute  prelate,  Bishop  Taylor,  says,  with  regard  to  these 
wars,  "  these  are  certainly  not  to  be  imitated.  Nothing  is  to 
be  imitated  but  what  is  good,  and  in  these  there  was  nothing 
good  but  the  obedience.  Whatever  appears  to  us  as  wrong 
requires  before  we  adventure  upon  it,  an  express,  indubitable 
command."  But  we  are  not  left,  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
without  the  express  rebuke  of  God  upon  the  trade  of  the  war- 
rior— ^upon  blood-guiltiness.  We  are  not  without  the  most 
emphatic  denunciation  of  war,  even  of  those  wars  of  which 
it  is  said  that  God  himself  went  out  with  the  Jews  against 
their  enemies.  "  And  David  said  unto  Solomon,  My  son,  as 
for  me,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  build  a  house  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord  my  God*    But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
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me,  saying,  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly  and  hast  made 
great  wars ;  thou  hast  shed  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my  sight ; 
thou  shah  not  build  a  house  to  my  name,  because  thou  art  a 
man  of  blood." 

Yet,  the  Christian  has  supposed  that  it  is  permitted  to  him 
to  blend  together  the  service  of  God  and  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-men ; — ^that  he  can  be  a  "  man  of  blood,"  yet  in 
his  own  heart  set  up  the  spiritual  temple,  fit  for  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

OBJECTIONS   FROM  THE    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

To  return  to  the  direct  examination  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  in  relation  to  war :  There  are  certain 
passages,  three  in  number,  which  have  been  often  employed 
m  the  vindication  of  war.  The  first  b,  John  said  unto  the 
the  soldier,  "  be  content  with  thy  wages,"  and  adds,  "  do 
violence  to  no  man ;"  next  the  passage  in  Romans,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  commanding  respect  to  the  powers  that 
be.  The  third  and  last,  the  words  of  our  Sa\iour,  "  He  that 
hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one,"  adding 
after,  "  He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
These  are  alt. 

Special  pleading  may  be  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
a  code  of  human  laws  ;  imperfect  and  often  contradictory  as 
of  necessity  it  must  be,  it  is  well  to  compare  part  with  part, 
section  with  section,  to  subject  the  whole  to  a  close,  technical^ 
verbal  scrutiny.  Far  otherwise  is  the  law  of  Christ.  There 
is  a  oneness  of  character  in  the  Gospel.  Revealed  truth  is  a 
harmonious  whole ;  at  the  first  view,  its  character  is  as  dis- 
tmctly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  as  the  pure,  the  heavenly, 
the  spiritual,  was  reflected  from  the  countenance  of  the  Lamb 
of  God.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  b  love, — ^love 
which  no  sectional  feeling  can  subdue,  no  national  boundary 
can  limit,  which  no  circumstance  or  situation  can  overcome. 
Love,  even  to  enemies,  is  the  distinguishing'  feature  of  our 
faith.  Its  birth-cry  was  of  "Peace  on  earth;"  it  never 
ceased  to  speak  of  forgiveness,  of  meekness,  of  long-sufiering, 
of  humility,  of  seeking  others'  good  and  not  our  own,  of  re- 
turning good  for  evil.  Draw  you  permission  to  war  from  this 
blessed  Gospel,  when  the  very  cap-stone  and  finish  of  this 
spiritual  temple  was  the  yielding  up  the  life  of  Jesus  for  his 
enemies  ? 
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hi  (be  study,  bu d  iu  Aie  work-shop,  about  the  place  of 
business,  atid  among  the  scenes  where  innocent  amusement  is 
tougbt,  write  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that  thej  may  meet 
the  eye  plainly  and  distinctly;  they  will  be  to  thee  a  guide 
tod  a  direction  *;  place  upon  the  walls  of  the  boose,  orerthe 
iamily  hearth,  his  holy  words,  and  in  thy  social  enjoyments 
ihej  shall  be  to  thee  sweet  counsel ;  at  the  festive  board,  at 
the  marriage  feast,  in  the  chamber  of  deaih,  in  the  house  of 
mourning,— every  where,  where  duty  may  call,  thou  wflt 
find  appropriate  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  But  write  not 
on  the  martial  banner,  engrave  not  on  the  cannon,  affix  not 
ta  the  warrior's  tent  Iris  peaceful  words — a  blessing  upon  the 
toeek,  upon  the  poor  in  spirit,  upon  those  who  are  injured 
tod  persecuted,  upon  the  pure  in  heart,  the  merciful,  the 
peace-maker!  It  would  be  blasphemy,  it  would  be  a 
Inockery  of  the  words  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  the  very 
letter  of  the  Gospel  thus  frowns  upon  the  trade  of  blood,  can 
its  inner  spirit  be  in  harmony  with  the  deeds  of  war?  No! 
Ho !  War  can  never  be  justified  by  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
Our  position  is  the  true  position.     It  cannot  be  gainsayed. 

THE    EXAMPLE    OF    CHRISTIANS   NO    SURE    CRiTEmtON* 

The  practice  of  Christians  in  times  past  is  no  proof  that 
Wbr  accords  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  That  great  men,  nay, 
etherwise  good  men,  have  fought,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
Christianity  is  progressive  in  its  demands.  It  indeed  calls  for 
flie  discharge  of  every  known  duty,  but  the  circle  of  duty 
tolarges  as  the  mind  becomes  enlightened,  as  the  heart  be* 
cottes  purified.  It  is  true  that  the  sun  of  righteousness  arose 
at  once  in  its  full  strength,  obscured  by  no  cloud,  dimmed  by 
to  mists;  yet  the  eye  unaccustomed  to  its  brightness, 
daszled  by  its  intensity,  sees  not  at  once  distinctly  all  that  it 
shines  upon.  Even  one  of  the  immediate  followers  of  out 
SaviotH*,  whose  eye  had  rested  upon  his  benignant  counte- 
ftaiice,  whose  ear  had  drank  in  the  melody  of  his  voice,  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  his  Master's 
enemies.  He  knew  not,  said  Jesus,  "  what  spirit  he  was 
of."  And  so  of  the  Christian  warrior,  who,  conscience  free, 
has  destroyed  the  enemy  he  was  called  upon  to  love ;  he  has 
mistaken  his  duty,  is  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  Chris^ 
Sanity.  We  would  not  condemn  such,  but  that  which  they 
ignorantly  have  done  is  no  example  for  our  imitation. 
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The  stream,  as  it  ft^ows  through  the  earth,  hecomes  stained 
und  turbid  ;  it  is  pure  and  limpid  only  at  the  fountain-head, 
^he  rays  of  divine  truth  are  distorted  and  discolored  as  they 
pass  through  the  denser  medium,  tlie  human  mind.  We 
should  look  heavenward,  if  we  would  not  be  deceived. 
Search  the  Scriptures.  Precedent, — ^the  practice  of  profess- 
ing Christians, — ^is  no  test  of  duty ;  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  k  proof  of  the  right.  By  it  you  would  draw  the 
white  robe  of  Christianity  over  all  the  errors,  crimes,  and 
corruptions  of  Christendom.  The  banner  of  the  cross  has 
been  unfurled  over  the  pirate  and  the  slave-ship;  it  has 
Waved  upon  the  walls  of  the  inquisition,  while,  stretched  upon 
the  rack,  the  wretched  "  heretic  "  was  writhing  in  agony,  or 
At  the  stake,  his  flesh,  while  yet  aHve,  was  consuming  of  fire^ 
dlowly  and  lingeringly,  the  sufferer  praying  for  the  death 
that  seems  to  mock  him  and  will  not  come.  It  has  been  dis- 
played Id  encouragement  of  those  engaged  in  the  butchery  of 
women  and  children ;  it  has  floated,  heavily,  blood-soaken, 
over  rapine  and  violence  all  over  the  earth.  So  that  the 
tiame  of  Jesus  has  become  a  by-word  and  reproach  to  the 
infidel  and  heathen.  O,  bring  not  the  deeds  of  professing 
Christians  as  your  defence  of  war;  for  this  justification  by 
precedent  would  prove  so  much  that  every  sentence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  needs  be  clean  blotted  irom  the 
Gospel  page. 

»HE  PBIKCIPLES  OF    PEACE  TRUE,  BUT  NEITHER   APPLICABLE 
NOR  SAFE  IN  SUCH  A  WORLD  AS  THIS. 

On  what,  at  last,  then,  does  the  advocate  of  national  war 
rest  his  vindication  of  it?  On  the  assumption,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  peaceful  Jesus  are  not  fitted  for  this  world? 
Who  is  to  judge  of  this,  God  or  man  ?  In  the  necessity  of 
the  case  ?  Does  this  supposed  necessity  set  aside  the  law  of 
God,  and  does  it  pernfiit  you  and  all  men  to  exercise  your  own 
fallible  judgments,  wHfen  and  where  and  for  what  you  shall 
deceive,  and  rob,  and  murder  your  brethren  of  other  lands  ? 
Christian,  did  it  never  occur  to  your  mind,  that  if  a  human 
law  might  be  broken  whenever  he  that  broke  it  thought  it  for 
his  good,  then  there  could  b6  no  wholesome  restraint  what- 
ever? And  equally,  if  this  nation  or  any  other  can  fight  for 
good  to  itself,  can  act  in  opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
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the  Gospel,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  the 
rulers — then  there  is  no  supreme  mpral  law,  no  rule  to  govern 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  to  regulate  the  relations  of  men  to 
each  other, — ^then  all  is  loose  in  morals,  all  is  left  to  the  fal- 
lible judgment  of  men, — then  we  may  do  what  we  list, 
commit  any  evU  whatever  from  which  we  suppose  good  may 
come. 

To  the  necessity  of  the  case — ^for  the  safety  of  the  natioD| 
for  the  preservation  of  the  people,  are  the  advocates  of  war 
driven  as  their  last  and  only  ground  for  its  defence.  It  is  a 
great  evil  they  acknowledge,  but  tliey  are  willing  to  encounter 
it  to  prevent  a  greater  evil ;  they  would  injure  others  only  to 
benefit  themselves,  they  would  butcher  others  only  to  prevent 
being  butchered  by  them.  Life  must  be  made  secure  by 
armed  resistance  to  the  enemy ;  for  protection  of  life  only 
will  they  fight ! 

It  has  been  estimated,*  and  the  estimate  is  low  so  as  to  be 
within  the  truth,  that  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  men  have 
on  this  earth  been  slaughtered  in  war—- eighteen  times  the 
number  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe !  A  large  part 
of  this  slaughter  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  there  has 
been  a  greater  carnage  among  professed  Christians  than 
among  odier  people.  The  last  century  has  been  distinguished 
for  its  share  in  this  butchery.  Protection  of  life  by  the  sword  ! 
Reflect  upon  this  for  a  moment !  The  inhabitants  of  eighteen 
worlds  slaughtered  in  war ;  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  be- 
ings placed  upon  the  earth  to  be  fitted  for  heaven,  and  yet  all 
these  are  mangled,  cut  to  pieces,  mutilated  and  destroyed  by 
those  who  are  partakers  of  the  same  nature !  And  yet,  when 
we  plead  for  peace  on  earth,  when  we  beg  of  Christians  to 
come  up  with  us,  that  this  plague  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
stayed,  then  to  hear  fix)m  their  lips  of  the  danger  to  the  life  of 
men  (rx>m  the  abandonment  of  the  sword  ! 

But,  if,  on  the  ground  of  safety  to  life,  we  were  equal 
only, — if  there  were  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
mise, that  "  when  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him," — if  experience 
had  not  proved  that  the  unarmed  man,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
ferocious  savages,  is  more  safe  than  the  warrior  clad  in  steel, 
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— ^if  histoty  did  not  point  to  the  nations  the  roost  feeble  inwar, 
to  colonies  and  states  without  any  military  defence,  standing 
secure  in  peace  for  centuries^  while  the  battle  raged  continu- 
ally among  the  nations  strongest  in  war^ — ^if,  on  the  ground  of 
safety,  we  be  equal  only,  then  can  you  hesitate  whom  you 
will  serve,  the  God  of  peace,  or  the  demon  of  war  ? 

THE    STANDARD    OF    PEACE   TOO    HIGH. 

We  know  where  the  difficulty  is, — ^we  have  traced  out  the 
secret  of  the  opposition,  or  rather  of  the  apathy,  of  the 
Christian  world  to  this  movement  for  Peace.  There  are  few 
open  advocates  of  war ;  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  no  one  justifies  its  deeds ; 
few  among  Christians  who  do  not  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it. 

The  trouble  is  here.  Let  me  speak  for  those  who  .look 
qoldly  upon  this  movement.  If  we  teach  that  this  nation 
should  disarm,  that  the  martial  spirit  should  be  crushed, — ^if 
we  teach  that  all  war  offensive  and  defensive  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ, — ^then  we  ourselves  must  be  fully  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  peace,  individually.  It  must  bring  with  it 
a  radical  change  of  character.  We  are  not  prepared  for  this. 
The  path  which  opens  before  us  is  a  long  path  ;  pleasant  and 
beautiful  as  it  appears,  hallowed  as  it  is  by  the  foot-prints  of 
Jesus,  we  are  not  prepared  to  walk  in  it.  We  know  not 
where  it  leads ;  we  see  not  the  end  of  the  journey.  The  fear 
of  radicalism,  of  ultraism,  of  non-resistance,  technically  so 
called,  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  against  which  the  Peace 
Society  has  to  contend. 

To  avoid  this  objection  we  would  reduce  our  standard,  if 
we  could  do  so  without  an  entire  abandonment  of  this  holy 
cause.  Could  we  find  firm  footing  on  some  ower  ground,  we 
would  willingly  descend.  We  would  divide  war  into  neces- 
sary war  and  unnecessary  war,  into  war  of  offence  and  defencOi 
if  we  could  make  the  division  so  distinct,  so  palpable,  so  ob- 
vious, that  there  could  be  no  mistake  made ;  so  that  men 
when  they  fought,  should  always  fight  in  the  mild  and  merciful 
spirit  of  Christianity, — so  that  the  blessing  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  might  rest  upon  the  slaughter.  But  we  cannot  define 
thb  species  of  warfare, — ^we  cannot  make  this  distinction.  We 
know  this  only,  that  in  every  war  both  of  the  contending 
nations  shelter  themselves  under  this  plea  of  self-defence. 
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We  would,  therefore,  say  to  those  who  will  not  walk  m  thd 
J^ath  which  we  have  chosen,  because  they  fear  it  leads  to 
ultra  ground,  to  radicalism,  to  non-resistance, — ^that  there  is  a 
Ivorse  danger  in  the  path  they  are  now  walking  in  so  fear* 
lessly*  You  will  not  go  with  us,  because  we  are  so  radical  as 
to  contend  agamst  all  war.  This  is  the  separating  point* 
You  would  use  the  sword,  but  only  and  strictly  for  national 
defence.  The  emergency  in  which  the  use  of  it  would  be 
necessary  may  occur.  You  should  be  prepared  for  it.  An 
army  is  needed  ;  a  navy  is  to  be  built ;  forts,  arsenals,  mHitary 
Schools  to  be  provided,  and  some  military  spirit  kept  alive 
among  the  people.  The  time,  however,  when  self-defence 
demands  the  war,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  some  tribunal.  It 
cannot  be  left  to  you,  or  to  others  individually.  Your  govern- 
ment must  decide  this,  and  you  must  fight  whenever,  by  mis- 
takes in  diplomacy,  by  the  ambition  of  your  rulers,  by  the 
contests  of  a  factious  party  spirit,  by  a  mob  on  the  frontier,  by 
the  claims  of  the  slave-holder,  a  war  is  deemed  necessary  by 
the  power  over  you.  You  commence  by  admitting  the  oc- 
casional necessity  of  national  war;  you  wisely  make  the 
needed  preparation,  and  then  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
occasion  for  it  to  be  decided  by  others.  You  are  just  where 
others  are ;  you  decide  to  make  yourselves  a  party  to  any 
war  ;  to  change  yourself  from  an  accountable  being  to  a  mere 
instrument  of  violence  and  death  to  others,  whenever  it  may 
please  those  in  authority.  Verily,  to  avoid  one  extreme,  you 
rush  to  the  other.  To  escape  non-resistance  to  physical  force, 
non-resistance  so  far  as  your  body  is  concerned,  you  have  be- 
come a  non-resistant  to  moral  evil — a  non-resistant  in  your 
soul,  which  is  carried  hither  and  thither  on  the  tide  of  popular 
Opinion,  you  know  not  where. 

If  national  war  be  ever  right,,  then  the  Gospel  makes  no 
change  in  the  relations  of  men  to  those  who  injure  them.  It 
has  no  higher  standard  in  this  respect  than  the  world's  stand- 
ard. It  was  not  intended  to  make  a  change  in  the  character 
of  men  individually,  nor  in  the  national  character,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  enemies.  Christians  are  commanded  only  to  love 
those  who  love  them,  to  do  good  to  those  who  do  good  to 
them,  to  hate  those  who  injure  them,  to  persecute  and  destroy 
all  who  would  persecute  and  destroy  them, — "to  hold  all 
mankind,  in  war,  enemies,  in  peace,  friends  !'*     Thus  Chris- 
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tians  stand  just  where  the  pagan,  the  infidel,  the  savage  stand 
— no  higher.  There  is  no  new  light  from  the  heavens ;  there  b 
DO  new  fountain  opened,  the  waters  of  which  can  heal  the  dis- 
eases of  the  nations,  or  purify  the  world  of  strife.  ^'  What  do 
je  more  than  others.  Do  not  even  the  publicans  and  sinners 
the  same  ?" 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  our  religion  is  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world,  by  taking  away  the  offences  which  are 
the  causes  of  war, — ^by  making  all  men  "  innocent  of  blood,** 
do  that  there  shall  be  no  occasion  for  defensive  war ; — that  'u 
we  could  but  convert  the  whole  world  to  Christianity  the 
nations  would  learn  war  no  more  for  ever.  This  is  ti'ue ;  yet, 
but  slow  progress  has  been  made  in  these  eighteen  hundred 

i rears  of  light ;  slow,  for  this  very  reason,  that  all  are  waiting 
or  others  to  become  "  innocent  of  blood,"  first,  none  having 
^udicient  confidence  lii  their  faith  to  set  the  example,  all 
holding  fast  to  the  sword,  which  all  alike  use  with  the  same 
wanton  cruelty,  with  the  same  lack  of  Christian  love  to  their 
toemtes.  Very  slowly  indeed  will  the  heathen  be  brought 
in,  if  you  do  not  send  them  a  Christianity  purified  of  its  blood- 
Stains.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  chief  blood-spillers 
of  the  world  are  nominally  Christian  nations.  And  it  is  from 
these  nations  that  the  missions  to  the  heathen  are  sent.  What 
faith  is  it  that  is  sent?  More  swords  than  Gospels, — and 
more  pagan  bodies  have  been  changed  from  life  to  death,  than 
pagan  souls  from  the  death  of  idolatry  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
Christ.     A  thousand  to  one ! 

Yet  we  have  been  told,  that  we  press  the  cause  of  Peace 
too  strongly,  that  we  make  it  too  prominent  an  object,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  conversion  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  wor- 
shipping assembly,  a  Christian  church,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  State  of  Vermont  and  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada.  They  who  are  members  of  it  are  from  both  sides,  of 
the  line, — ^part  citizens  of  the  United  States,  part  subjects  of 
England.  They  are  neighbors,  friends ;  they  worship  at  one 
altar,  they  commune  together,  they  live  as  brethren.  Liet  a 
tvar  be  declared  between  the  United  States  and  England.  It 
breaks  up  this  church ;  it  scatters  this  flock ;  Christian  sym- 
pathy, relationship,  mutual  kind  offices  are  forgotten.  The 
Sanctuary  becomes  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  profane  swearing 
and  jesting  are  heard,  instead  of  the  voice  of  prayer  or  the 
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psalm  of  tbanksgiviDg.  The  members  of  this  church  are 
changed  from  brethren  into  enemies;  mutual  hatred  takes 
the  place  of  Christian  love.  This  vineyard  of  the  Lord  is 
broken  up ;  it  is  desolate. 

Such  is  the  effect  on  the  whole  church, — ^the  church  univer- 
sal,— when  nations  contend  in  war.  The  desolation  may  not 
be  equally  apparent,  for  the  local  churches  may  remain. 
Yet  the  warfare  enters  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  It  becomes  broken  and  divided.  Its  members  invoke 
curses,  instead  of  blessings,  on  each  other's  heads.  They  pray 
for  mutual  destruction.  Thus  belligerent  and  divided,  it  can 
present  no  united  front  against  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  can- 
not resist  the  tide  of  moral  evil  that  is  desolating  the  earth. 
It  cannot  contend  against  intemperance  and  licentiousness — 
these  are  the  very  fruits  of  war.  It  cannot  convert  the  souls 
of  men,  for  the  mad  excitements  of  the  battle  draw  ofi*  the 
mind  from  the  things  which  pertain  to  God.  It  is  as  musket 
bearing  men  that  human  beings  are  prized ;  they  are  number- 
ed by  scores ;  the  value  of  the  individual  soul  b  forgotten. 
There  are  no  revivals  in  war.  The  church  cannot  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen ;  cannot  extend  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer  any  where  upon  the  earth.  She  cannot  even  lift  up 
her  voice  for  Peace,  for  the  war  is  in  her  very  midst.  Her 
holy  ground  has  become  the  camp  of  the  soldier.  There  are 
no  Sabbaths  in  war.  The  standard  of  right  b  overthrown — 
crimes  have  become  duties,  and  Christian  duties  are  changed 
into  crimes.     It  is  as  if  the  law  of  God  were  repealed  ! 

Can  we  make  Peace  too  prominent  an  object  ?  Does  its 
advocacy  interfere  with  the  salvation  of  the  soul  ? 

Were  the  evils  of  war  confined  to  the  carnage  of  the  battle- 
field, or  to  the  desolations  flowing  from  it  over  a  whole  com- 
munity, its  supporters  might  find  some  poor  plea  in  its  behalf. 
The  conflict,  however,  b  but  the  breaking  forth  of  the  fire 
which  has  long  burned  in  secret.  It  is  the  seal  of  God's  db- 
pleasure — ^the  open  manifestation  of  his  wrath  for  the  evil 
thoughts  and  the  evil  dispositions  of  men.  Sin  is  no  act  out- 
wardly ;  it  is  in  the  frame  of  the  mind,  the  bias  of  the  heart. 
When,  therefore,  we  would  look  to  the  measure  of  war's 
guilt,  we  must  not  look  to  the  slaughter  of  the  conflict ; — ^its 
greatest  evil  is  not  there— nor  is  it  heard  in  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  nor  in  the  shriek  of  the  new-made  widow^  nor  in  the 
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burst  of  wailing  from  the  orphan.  It  is  not  felt  in  the  pesti- 
lence^ which  slowly  and  sadty  follows  the  march  of  the 
army,  lingering  over  its  scenes  of  blood.  The  greatest  evil 
of  war  is  not  there.  The  sin  lies  deeper  in  man's  nature. 
'^  It  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  with  the  point  of  a  diamond ; 
it  is  graven  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart  and  on  the  horns  of 
your  altars."  It  is  in  the  general  abasement  of  character ;  in 
the  substitution  of  the  law  of  force  for  the  law  of  love  ;  in 
basing  the  institutions  of  man  upon  selfishness^  and  not  upon 
the  moral  nature.  It  is  in  the  corrupting  of  Christianity — ^the 
veiling  of  the  light  of  heaven, — ^the  confounding  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  in  the  teaching  that  we  can  ^'  love  Corinth  and 
not  love  the  city  of  God — that  we  can  love  our  own  souls,  and 
not  love  the  children  of  God."  It  b  in  making  the  party, 
sectional,  and  national  boundaries,  the  boundaries  of  the  rela- 
tions soul  with  soul.  It  is  in  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the 
Gospel  temple  permission  to  destroy  others  for  our  own  good-^ 
so  that  the  profane  and  impious  may  cry  out,  ^' Aha !  aha !  see 
how  these  Christians  love  one  anodier."  If  cursed  be  he  who 
adds  or  detracts  one  word  from  the  book  of  prophecy,  let  us 
tremble,  if  by  any  act  or  word  by  our  pens  or  tongues,  we 
take  from  our  religion  its  very  life,  its  inner  spirit — so  that  it 
is  without  effect  on  our  own  souls,  and  powerless  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world. 


WAR  ANP  PEACE. 

BV  HON.  WILLIAM  JAY,  NEW  TOBK. 
WAR  AS    A   REMEDY   FOR  WRONGS. 

A  late  period  of  our  history  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  imprudence  of  resorting  to  war  as  a  mode  of  redressing 
injuries.  In  1812  the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  certain  orders  in  council  destruc- 
tive of  neutral  commerce;  and  also  on  account  of  the  right 
claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Britain  of  impressing  her  na- 
tive subjects  from  the  merchant  vessels  of  other  nations  when 
on  the  nigh  seas.  The  obnoxious  orders  were  revoked  before 
the  news  of  the  war  reached  England,  and  the  contest  was 
continued  solely  on  account  of  impressment.  Immediately  on 
the  receipt  in  America  of  the  intelligence  that  the  orders  m 
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council  had  been  repealed,  the  British  commandeni  proposed  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  presuming  that  as  one  prominent 
cause  of  war  was  removed,  peace  might  be  restored.  But  the 
cabinet  of  Washington  would  listen  to  no  accommodatioD. 
^*  As  a  principal  object  of  the  war  is  to  obtaia  redress  against 
the  British  practice  of  impressment,"  said  the  Secretary  o£ 
State,  '^  an  agreement  to  suspend  hostilities,  even  before  the 
British  govemmept  is  heard  from  on  the  subject,  niight  be  con* 
sidered  a  relinquishment  of  this  claim.* 

The  greatest  number  of  American  seamen  ever  offictalljr 
alleged  to  have  been  compulsorily  serving  in  the  British  Navy- 
was  800.  To  suppress  this  abuse,  the  United  States  drew  the 
sword,  and  formally  threw  away  the  scabbard  ;  and  the  honor 
of  the  republic  was  pledged  again  and  again  to  rescue  her  sea* 
men  from  this  oppressive  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaio. 
^  The  impressment  of  our  seamen,"  say  the  oonimittee  of  for- 
eign relations  in  1813,  ^*  being  deservedly  considered  a  prind- 
pal  cause  of  war,  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted  until  that 
cause  is  removed.  To  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  a  right, 
and  to  lay  them  down  again  without  securing  it  or  a  satis&cto- 
ly  evid^nce  of  a  good  disposition  in  the  opposite  party  to  se» 
cure  it,  would  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a  relinquish- 
ipent  of  it*  War  having  been  declared^  and  the  case  of 
impressment  being  necessarily  included  as  one  of  the  most 
important  causes,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  provided  for  in 
the  pacification ;  the  omission  of  it  in  a  treaty  of  peace, 
would  not  leave  it  on  its  former  ground ;  it  would  in  effect 
be  an  absolute  relinquishment ;  an.  idea  at  which  the  feelings 
of  every  American  must  revolt,** 

In  the  negotiations  for  peace  the  relinquishment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  right  of  injpressment  was  made  a  me  qua  non. 
''  Your  first  duty  will  be  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  you  are  authorized  to  do  it,  in  case  you  obtain  a  sat- 
isfactory stipulation  against  impressment,  one  which  shall 
secure  under  our  flag  protection  to  the  crew.  If  this  encroach- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  not  provided  against,  the  United 
States  have  appealed  to  arms  in  vain.  If  your  efibrts  to 
accomplish  it  should  fail,  all  further  negotiations  will  cease> 
and  you  will  return  home  without  delay ."f 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  instructions  it  is  intimated  to  the 

•  Am.  State  Pap«n,  Vol.  YIU,  p.  838.  tilud.,  pp.  429,  677. 
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commissioners  that  the  treaty  should  secure  wages  from  the 
British  government  to  all  American  impressed  seamen  who 
shall  be  discharged  under  the  treaty  ! 

To  secure  our  seamen  from  impressment,  the  whole  country 
was  subjected  for  about  three  years,  to  the  burdens,  hazards, 
and  vicissitudes  of  war.  Our  commerce  was  swept  from  the 
ocean,  our  citizens  oppressed  with  taxes,  the  villages  on  the 
Canadian  frontier  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  very  metropolis  of 
the  republic  captured,  and  its  public  edifices  fired  by  foreign 
troops. 

Great  Britain,  who,  at  the  same  time  we  declared  war 
against  her,  was  engaged  in  a  mighty  struggle  with  the  colos- 
sal power  of  France,  found  herself,  by  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  at  liberty  to  direct  her  fleets  and  armies  exclusively 
against  the  United  States.  Our  govcroment,  despairing  of 
extorting  from  Great  Britain  a  relinquishment  of  their  obnoxious 
claim,  and  foreseeing  only  an  accumulation  of  miseries  from 
an  obstinate  prosecution  of  the  war,  wisely  directed  their  nego* 
tiators,  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  '^  omit  any  stipulation 
on  the  subject  of  impressment^*  The  instruction  was  obeyed, 
and  the  treaty,  which  once  more  restored  to  us  the  blessings 
of  peace  which  we  had  rashly  cast  away,  contained  not  the 
most  distant  allusion  to  the  subject  of  impressment,  nor  did  it 
provide  for  the  surrender  of  a  single  American  sailor  detained 
m  the  service  of  the  British  Navy,  and  thus,  by  the  confession 
of  the  federal  government,  "  the  United  States  had  appealed 
to  arms  in  vain." 

Bnt  was  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  more  consistent  with 
true  wisdom  than  that  of  her  assailants  7  Although  she  must 
be  regarded  in  this  war  as  the  victorious  party,  not  having 
surrendered  the  claim  on  account  of  which  it  was  waged  ;  yet, 
at  what  an  immense  cost  did  she  avoid  the  surrender?  To 
retain  the  privilege  of  taking  from  American  merchant  vessels 
a  few  straggling  seamen,  she  encountered  a  three  years  war,  in 
which  2,422  of  her  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Americans ; 
more  vessels  probably  than  all  the  seamen  she  had  ever  recov- 
ered by  impressment !  In  return  for  these  losses,  and  for  the 
cost  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  additions  to  her  debt  and 
taxes,  she  retained  a  claim,  which,  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years,  she  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  enforce. 

VOL.  IV. — ^NO.  IX.  18 
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SIEGES. 
No.  IV. 

19.  SxEGS  OF  MoNTB  ViDso,  1806. — Thif  strong  (own  on  the 
Rio  Plata,  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  British  forces  after  a  desper- 
ate conflict,  in  which  one-third  of  the  besiegers  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed. The  carnage  in  the  town  also  was  dreadful.  In  1807,  Monte 
Video  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  given  up  to  the  Spaniards; 
so  that  in  a  military  point  of  view,  all  this  waste  of  human  life,  and 
extremity  of  suffering,  appear  to  have  been  entiioly  useless. 

20.  Bombardment  or  Havre-ds-Grace,  1769. — Havre  was 
bombarded  by  a  British  squadron  under  Admiral  Rodney,  for  fifty-two 
hours  without  intermission,  and  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  in  several 
places.  The  terror  in  the  town  was  so  great  that  all  the  inhabitants 
forsook  their  dwellings  and  fled  into  the  coimtry — Life  of  Rodfuy, 

21.  SxEOB  or  MoNs,  ik  Flakders,  1691. — Mens  was  invested 
by  the  French  forces  under  Louis  14th.  The  inhabitants,  considering 
that  thoy  had  a  right  to  avert  the  calamities  of  a  siege,  compelled  the 
governor  to  surrender  the  town,  whereby  a  vast  amount  of  human  mis- 
ery was  prevented. — Bou-U-duc  followed  the  example  of  Mons;  Bois 
being  menaced  by  a  French  army  in  1794,  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
submit  to  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  compelled  the  governor  to  sur- 
render the  town. — Uiitory  of  England, 

22.  Siege  or  Portobei.i.o. — Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  Britiak 
squadron,  attacked  Portobello,  in  1789.  The  forts  were  soon  carried, 
and  the  city  surrendered.  Elated  with  this  success,  a  grand  armament 
was  sent  to  annoy  other  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
attacks  were  made  on  forts  Lagaro  and  Carthagena;  both  these  enter- 
prises were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  the  English  lost,  by  sickness 
and  slaughter,  20,000  soldiers  and  sailors.  These  expeditions  arose 
out  of  the  dispute  with  Spain  about  cutting  logwood  at  Campeachy; 
the  court  of  Madrid  having  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  £95,000,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  damage  sustained  by  the  British  merchants. 
The  money,  however,  was  not  forthcoming,  and  hostilities  were  com- 
menced. By  the  **logwood  war,"  the  nation  lost  more  than  100,000 
of  her  sons,  and  expended  46  millions  sterling!  Commerce  was  great- 
ly embarrassed,  and  the  valuable  trade  with  Spain  ruined.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  the  enemy's  pirates  captured  more  than  four  hun- 
dred merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain. — Stt  Bigland^s 
History  of  England, 

23.  Stormiic o  or  Badajos,  1812. — Badajos  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  garrisoned  by  the  French  forces,  but  was  ultimately  taken  by  storm 
by  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Such  was  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  in  these  operations,  that  upwards  of  8,000  of 
the  slain  were  buried  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle;  nearly ySvs  thousand  of 
these  tcere  British  troops.  Persons  who  visited  Badajos  in  1837  state 
that  the  city,  and  once  beautiful  neighborhood,  are  but  little  recovered 
from  the  eflects  of  the  war. 

24.  Storming  or  St.  Sebastian. — ^This  strong  city  in  the  north 
of  Spain  was  held  by  the  French,  and  attacked  by  the  allies  by  sea 
and  land.  A  desperate  assault  on  the  25th  July,  1818,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.    The  final  atUck 
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was  on  the  81ft  of  August  following,  when  the  deadly  fire  from  the 
forts  was  soch,  that  the  English  troops  dropped  like  com  before  the 
reaper,  insomuch  that  in  a  tew  minates  the  river  through  which  they 
passed  to  the  breach  was  choked  with  the  bodies  of  their  killed  and 
wounded   countrymen ;  over  them,  however,  the   advancing  divisions 

Sreased  on.  A  few  hours  after  the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  and  a 
orrible  scene  of  plunder  and  rapine  ensued,-— houses  ransacked — the 
churches  profaned — wine  and  spirit  cellars  broken  open,  and  the  troops 
became  mad  with  intoxication — all  order  and  discipline  were  aban- 
doned. Great  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  in  this  disorder,  and  few  hous- 
es remained  except  in  ruins.  On  the  dawn  of  the  1st  September,  the 
dead  which  strewed  the  streets  of  St.  Sebastian  were  so  numerous,  that 
it  was  a  wonder  to  all  beholders  where  they  could  have  found  room  to 
sleep.  In  the  taking  of  St.  Sebastian  4,000  English  troops  perished.-— 
Captain  Thru9h.^^Blackwood. 


CARLYLE'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  WAR. 

''What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  purport  and 
upshot  of  war  ?  To  my  own  knowledge,  ror  example,  there  dwell  and 
toil,  in  the  British  village  of  Dumdrudfl^,  usually  some  five  hundred 
souls.  From  these,  by  certain  'natural  enemies'  of  the  French,  there 
are  successively  selected,  during  the  French  war,  say  thirty  able  bod* 
ied  men.  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  has  suckled  and  nursed 
them ;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  man- 
hood, and  even  trained  them  to  crans,  so  that  one  can  weave,  another 
build,  another  hammer,  and  the  weakest  can  stand  un()er  thirty  stone 
avoirdupois.  Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they 
are  selected ;  all  dressed  in  red,  and  shipped  away,  at  the  public  charg- 
es some  two  thousand  miles,  or  say  only  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
fed  there  till  wanted.  And  now,  to  that  same  spot,  in  the  south  of 
Spa.in,  are  thirty  similar  French  artizans,  from  a  French  Dumdrudge, 
in  like  manner  wending ;  till  at  leng[th,  after  infinite  efibrt,  the  two 
parties  come  into  actual  juxtaposition;  and  thirty  stand  fronting 
thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word  '  Fire ! '  is 
given ;  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and  in  place  of 
sixty  brisk,  useful  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixtv  dead  carcasses,  which 
it  must  bury,  and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  those  men  any  quarrel  ? 
Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  smallest !  They  lived  far  enough  apart; 
were  the  entirest  strangers ;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  universe,  there  was  even, 
nnconsciously,  by  commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them. 
How  then  ?  Simpletons !  their  governors  had  fallen  out ;  and,  instead 
of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  block- 
heads shoot  Alas,  so  it  is  in  Deutschland,  and  hitherto  in  all  other 
lands ;  still,  as  of  old,  '  what  devilry  soever  kings  do,  the  Greeks  must 
pay  the  piper!' 

''In  that  fiction  of  the  English  Smollett,  it  is  true,  the  final  cessation 
of  war  is  perhaps  propheticiHly  shadowed  forth,  where  the  two  natural 
enemies  in  person  take  each  a  tobacco  pipe,  filled  with  brim- 
stone, light  the  same,  and  smoke  in  one  another's  faces,  till  the  weaker 
gives  in.  But  from  such  predicted  peace-era  what  blood-filled  trench- 
es and  contentious  centuries  may  still  divide  us ! " 
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FACTS  CONCERKINO  OUR  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

I 

Wd  haye  no  time  to  waste  in  commeDta  on  the  condnct  of  the  Maine 
Legislature  in  expelling  the  Rer.  Mr.  Judd  ftom  his  chaplaincy,  for  the 
utterance  before  his  own  people,  not  before  the  Legialature,  of  opinions 
different  from  their  own  respecting  the  war  of  our  Revolution;  bul;  as 
the  obnoxious  discoarse  is  published,  and  every  one  can  now  judge  for 
himself  how  far  their  victim  was  "  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,*  we 
shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

TaiifGs  TO  BE  REUEiCBERED  iv  TBI8  DiscussioN. — ^EvcTy  inquir- 
er into  the  moral  character  of  our  Revolutionary  War  should  bear  in 
mind  the  following  facts.  L  Tlie  only  point  in  dUpuU  respects  its  aeeor- 
daney  unlk  the  gospeL  The  friends  of  peace  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  in  any  other  light,  and  would  not  tiy  its  character  by  any  other 
s^dard. — ^  To  this  test  our  Revolutionary  War  has  never  been 
brought  by  any  considerable  number  even  of  Christians.  Most  of  our 
forefathers  honestly  believed  it  right;  and  we,  as  a  sort  of  traditional 
faith,  have  been  wont  to  regard  it  not  only  as  just  and  glorious,  but  as 
consistent  with  the  gospel,  and  eminently  acceptable  to  the  God  of 
peace. — 3.  There  has  always  been  diversity  of  opinion  among  good 
men  respecting  the  character  of  that  war.  Large  numbers  of  our  fore- 
fathers, equal  in  moral  worth  to  the  patriote  of  the  Revolution,  consci- 
entiously regarded  it  as  a  wicked  rebellion,  and  stood  aloof  from  it  at 
the  hazard  of  their  good  name,  their  property  and  thoir  life.  The  great 
mass  of  Christians  inEnglandi  and  through  the  world,  believed  it  to  be 
wrong.  Which  were  meet  likely  to  be  right  in  their  moisal  estimate 
of  that  war,  its  abettors  or  its  mere  spectators  ?-^  Inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion are  gradually  bringing  into  doubt  the  long  admitted  consisten- 
cy of  our  Revolutionary  War  with  the  gospel.  This  fact  no  well- 
informed  man  will  deny ;  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  few 
Christians  will  attempt  to  reconcile  that  war  with  the  gospel. — 5.  The 
strongest  friends  of  peace  have  all  due  respect  for  the  men  of  the  Rev- 
olution^  and  call  in  question,  not  the  object  which  they  sought,  but 
solely  the  means  they  employed  for  its  attainment  We  apiH-ove  ^eir 
object,  and  admire  in  most  respects  their  character.  We  merely  ask, 
does  the  gospel  justify  even  such  a  war,  the  best  in  all  modem  history  ? 
Were  its  motives,  its  measures,  its  deeds,  its  moral  results,  such  as  the 
gospel  approves  ?  Would  the  spirit  of  Christ,  if  breathed  fully  into 
all  our  forefathers,  have  prompted  or  permitted  that  war.' 

How   THE   STRONGEST  PkACB-MeN  REGARD  OUR  ReTOLUTIOKART 

War. — ^Those  who  think  all  war  inconsistent  with  the  gospel,  most  of 
course  regard  that  of  our  Revolution  in  the  same  light ;  yet  we  suspect 
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that  their  precise  views  of  it  are  not  generally  nnderrtood.  On  many, 
if  not  most  points  concerning  it,  they  agree  with  the  mass  of  its  friends. 
They  believe  that  oar  forefathers  were  ill  treated  ;  that  their  griev* 
ances  ought  to  have  been  redressed ;  that  they  were  clearly  jpstifiable 
in  using,  for  this  purpose,  any  proper  means ;  that  they  were  right, 
and  their  opponents  wrong,  on  all  the  main  points  in  dispute ;  that 
many  of  them  were  probably  actuated  by  good  motives,  and  were  un* 
questionably  men  of  eminent  worth ;  that  the  principles  and  modes  of 
reasoning  commonly  adopted,  would  fully  justify  their  resort  to  arms ; 
that  their  struggle  unto  death  for  their  rights,  was  as  justifiable  as  any 
war  on  record,  not  expressly  commanded  or  permitted  by  God ;  but 
that,  tinct  the  gospd  forbids  all  tror,  even  that  of  our  Revolution  was  an 
tmduristian  and  wicked  method  of  obtaining  our  rights. 

This  is  the  only  point  at  issue ;  and,  instead  of  expatiating  in  pas* 
sionate  enthusiasm  on  points  admitted  alike  by  both  parties,  we  wish  to 
fix  attention  on  the  dark  and  doubtful  features  of  that  contest  If  we 
may  not  do  tliis,  there  is  an  end  to  all  argument,  to  all  fair  or  free 
discussion.  If  we  may  not  think  as  we  please,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
thought ;  if  we  may  not  speak  what  we  think,  there  is  no  freedom  of 
speech ;  or  if  the  utterance  of  our  honest  convictions  must  subject  us, 
without  any  forms  of  law,  or  show  of  reason,  to  proscription,  denuncia- 
tion and  abuse,  then  are  some  of  us  still  kept  by  the  very  champions 
of  liberty  under  a  despotism  incomparably  worse  than  that  against 
which  our  forefathers  drew  the  sword. 

We  confess  our  surprise  at  the  general  sensitiveness  on  this  subject 
The  admirers  of  that  war  act  just  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  meet  fairly 
and  fully  the  question  of  its  accordancy  with  the  gospel ;  as  if  they 
suspected  it  to  be  wrong,  yet  were  resolved  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  its 
questionable  featureS|  and  still  shout  its  unqualified  praise.  Can  this 
be  right? 

Statements  for  wnicn  Mr.  Judd  was  expelled. — ^He  believes 
the  gospel  which  he  preaches  is  repugnant  to  war,  both  to  the  feelings 
tiiat  originate,  and  the  results  that  characterize  war.  He  believes  that 
war  is  wronfir  in  principle,  erroneous  in  policy,  corrupt  in  practice,  dis- 
astrous in  effect  It  would  not  become  him  to  say  he  believes  less 
than  a  distinguished  infidel,  Voltaire,  that  ''all  the  vices  of  all  ages 
and  places  do  not  come  up  to  the  mischiefs  and  enormities  of  a  single 
eampaignJ*  He  is  opposed  to  war  as  o  minister,  as  a  man,  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Ho  believes  all  war  to  be  demoralizing  alike  in  spirit 
and  practice.  He  conceives  that  all  war,  by  whomsoever  undertaken, 
and  for  what  purpose  soever  prosecuted,  abounds  in  calamities  and 
wrongs  of  every  description.  He  believes  tliat  in  any  event  of  war, 
the  best  of  men  are  unnaturalized  and  depraved,  and  the  best  of  pur- 
poses sullied  and  deformed.  He  believes  that  if  Christ  himself  were 
now  on  the  earth.  He  would  never,  for  any  pretext,  reason  or  motive 
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whatever,  engage  in  war.  He  bellcvee  that  we  are  under  obTigation 
to  bate  no  roan,  and  even  to  lovo  our  enemies.  Forthennore,  he  be- 
lieves all  that  is  gained  by  war,  or  has  been  gained  by  any  war,  can 
be  gained,  and  could  have  been  gained,  and  that  with  a  thousand  fold 
advantage,  by  means  of  peace.  Such  is  his  belief,  whether  correct  or 
erroneous,  foolish  or  wise,  conscientiously  entertained,  and  intelligently 
adopted.  Nor  are  his  views  on  these  subjects  any  secret  Before  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  his  privilege  to  minister,  he  has  inculcated  and 
illustrated  them,  in  public  and  private,  in  conversations  and  in  sennons. 

It  is  his  single  desire,  in  this  discourse,  by  unfolding  the  evils  of 
war,  to  disseminate  the  love  and  the  observances  of  peace.  He  would 
make  the  evils  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  be  thejr  more  or  less,  an  ar* 
fument  to  the  mind  of  his  hearers  for  the  renunciation  of  all  war.  He 
confesses  that  to  have  been  the  holiest  war  on  record ;  but  he  would 
dispel  the  illusion  of  war,  hy  entering  its  n^ost  sacred  retreats,  and 
showing  that  an  essential  evil  cleaves  to  the  system,  and  thatimm<»al- 
ities  are  inborn  in  its  purest  sources. 

He  protests,  that  he  has  no  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  fathers  of  the 
Revolution,  as  noble  a  race  of  men  as  the  earth  affords  in  every  oQur 
capacity ;  but  who,  in  their  uwtr  capacUy^  and  among  them  he  enumerates 
his  own  ancestry,  as  the  facts  developed  in  this  discourse  serve  to  indi- 
eate,  were  not  proof  ag^ainst  that  gorgon  face  which  turns  every  thing 
it  looks  upon  into  another  nature. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  discourse,  he  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
facts;  facts  which  are  a  matter  of  historical  record ;  facts  which  in  the 
Copiousness  of  the  references  are  open  to  every  one's  revision.  They 
are  facts  challenging  doubt  and  inquiry ;  challenging  contradiction  or 
eoantervailance ;  challenging  even  constructive  evasion.  If  there  be 
any  sentiments  in  the  discourse,  they  are  the  sentiments  of  facts ;  if 
there  be  any  ar^ment  in  the  discourse,  it  is  the  argument  of  facts ;  if 
tiiere  be  any  crimination,  it  is  the  crimination  of  facts ;  if  any  stric- 
tures, they  are  the  strictures  of  facts;  if  any  libel,  it  is  the  libel  of 
facts.  He  took  the  facts  as  he  found  them,  too  stubborn  things  to  be 
winked  out  of  sight,  and  he  presented  them  as  he  found  tliem,  hoping 
that  the  facts,  and  \hefcuU  alont^  would  have  weight  with  his  hearers. 

War  not  ivecessart  to  our  Ir?DEPENDEifCE. — It  is  my  clear  opin- 
ion, based  on  a  full  investigation  of  the  case,  and  matured  in  the  most 
deliberate  thought;  i\i»iihtHjMTali(mfrximEngla7id  was  unavoidable 
and  necessary  f  and  certainly  involved  in  the  cotarse  oftiungs ;  but  that  it 
might  have  been  m^do  peaceably^  unUioiU  the  spiUing  of  a  drop  of  bloods 

CoivBfSTBifCT  OF  TBE  REVOLUTIONISTS. — ^An  ostensible  cause  of 
the  resort  to  arms  on  the  part  of  our  fathers  was  British  taxation.  Bui 
the  colonists  were  taxed  to  meet  expenses  that  had  been  incurred  for 
their  own  good,  emolument  and  glory.  In 'the  year  175G  the  French 
held  possessions  in  this  country  of  vast  magnitude  and  importanoew 
France  owned  the  Fbridas,  Mississippi,  the  Mississippi  river,  parts  of 
the  Sutes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  all  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, part  of  New  Yoric,  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  as  much  of  the  lands  wesi  of  the  Mississippi  as  she  chose  to  con- 
cern herself  with.  The  French,  at  this  period  controlled  the  fur  tmde^ 
and  the  cod  fisheries  on  the  northern  Atlantic  coast.  The  western 
tribes  of  Indians  were  in  thehr  employ,  and  Uoeiij^  their  imrt?g^rtiftI^ 
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became  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  British  eolonista.  France 
then  was  at  the  height  of  her  gtory,  and  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  globe.  In  175^  Great  Britain,  alarmed  at  her  power,  and  trembling 
before  her  progress,  in  conjunction  with  the  colonists  went  to  war  wiu 
ber.  The  ostensible  ground  of  the  war  was  French  control  in  the 
American  provinces,  and  tho  ostensible  object  of  the  war  was  to  drive 
Ihe  French  from  those  possessions.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the 
old  French  war,  or  the  Seven  Years'  war. 

This  war  received  the  hearty  concurrence  and  support  of  the  colo- 
Bists.  As  parts  of  the  British  empire,  as  well  as  in  rurtherance  of  their 
own  interests,  they  sustained  it  by  their  own  energies,  and  contributed 
to  it  of  their  supplies.  British  and  American  troops  were  united  in 
every  battle.  Massachusetts  in  the  course  of  three  years,  contributed 
nearly  2,000,000  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  war.  The  colonies,  gen- 
erally, afforded  20,000  troops,  and  12,000  seamen  for  carrying  it  on. 
As  a  result  of  the  war,  vast  tracts  of  territonr  reverted  back  to  the 
Americans,  millions  oA  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  tho 
world. 

But  the  war  cost  England  a  vast  sum,  nearly  400,000,000  dollars. 
The  nation  was  oppressed  by  the  immense  debt  of  the  war.  They 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  all  means  for  relief.  Then  commenced  the 
system  of  taxation,  in  some  mode  or  other,  to  an  enormous  extent  The 
people  of  England  were  taxed  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Taxes 
were  laid  on  cider,  ale,  beer,  porter,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  molasses.  *^  The 
unexampled  expenses  of  tho  war,*'  says  Marshall  in  his  life  of  Wash- 
ington, '*  rendered  unavoidable  a  great  addition  to  the  regular  and  usual 
taxes  of  the  nation.''  Among  other  expedients  to  this  end,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  aid  the  revenue,  by  means  of  duties  from  those,  who,  they 
said,  bad  derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  war,  the  American  colonies. 
'*  The  British  finances,"  says  an  English  historian,  ^  were  exhausted 
by  a  war  begun  for  the  security  of  the  colonies.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  equitable  that  they  should  contribute,  but  extremely  ungrateful  in 
them  to  refuse."  Hence  originated  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  duty  on 
tea,  die.  If  the  war  had  cost  the  colonies  something,  it  had  enriched 
them  infinitely.  It  opened  to  their  use,  enlargement  and  greatness, 
vast  tracts  of  country,  to  which  they  could  lay  claim  in  right  of  char- 
ters granted  them  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain.  Besides  this  advan- 
tage to  the  colonies  generally,  an  indemnity  was  granted  to  individuals 
for  losses  and  labors  during  the  war.  By  ^  royal  proclamation,"  each 
field  ofiicer  who  served  in  the  war,  was  to  receive  5000  acres  of  land, 
each  captain  3000,  aubaltems  2000,  and  so  down  to  the  private  soldiers, 
who  were  to  have  50  acres  apiece. 

In  a  previous  war  with  France,  Great  Britain  reimbarsed  the  colo- 
nies for  their  service  in  it,  about  1,000,000  dollars.  You  will  consider 
also,  that  the  colonies,  at  tlie  time  these  taxes  were  imposed,  were  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  British  empire ;  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  crown,  and  had  no  wish  to  separate  from  Great  Britain. 
The  stamp  duty  was  a  thing  which  the  colonies  did  not  like.  Yet  dur- 
ing tne  selfsame  war,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the  Legislature 
01  Massachusetts  had  passed  «  stamp  act  in  which  even  newspapers 
were  included.  The  colonists  when  they  came  to  be  assessed  for  their 
port  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  dtote  to  go  into  anothtr  war,  rather  than 
pay  a  cent 

The  Ameikaiii^  in  the  year  1794,  after  the  Revolntionary  War, 
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passed  a  law  tazinff  stills  and  distilled  spirits  througboQt  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  war.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  a  very  considerable  body  of  them,  refused  to  pay  the 
tax,  interrupted  the  officers  who  were  sent  to  gather  it,  compelled 
some  of  them  to  resign,  or  have  their  houses  burnC  robbed  the  mail,  for 
purposes  of  the  insurgency,  burnt  the  inspector  of  the  revenue  in  effigy; 
collected  in  large  armed  bands.  Gen.  Washington,  who  was  then 
President,  despatched  an  army  to  subdue  them,  and  government  being 
the  stronger,  accomplished  its  purpose. 

This  is  exactly  like  what  took  place  when  England  issued  her  excise 
bills.  The  people  of  Boston,  then  the  most  prominent  in  the  provinces, 
assembled  in  mobs,  burnt  and  demolished  houses,  erected  effigies,  col- 
lected in  armed  bodies,  stopped  the  course  of  the  law.  England  sent 
over  an  army  to  compel  obedience.  Government  proved  the  weaker, 
and  failed  in  its  purpose.  This  was  at  a  time,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind, 
when  the  people  of  Massachusetts  professed  allegiance  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  crown.  The  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  refused 
to  be  taxed.  The  tax  on  paper,  tea,  &c.,  was  to  pay  on  the  debts  of 
the  French  war.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  be  taxed. 
So  also  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  to  rush  into  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  on  the  score  of  taxes,  so  taxed  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  that  they  could  not  bear  up  under  the  intolerable  load,  and  re- 
belled against  their  own  £;overnment ;  but  government  being  the  strong- 
er, routed  the  rebels,  and  smothered  their  discontents  by  force  of  pow- 
der and  ball.  I  refer  to  Shay*s  insurrection.  With  a  population  of 
about  350,000,  Massachusetts  was  obliged  for  some  time  afler  the  war 
to  support  a  direct  tax  of  nearly  500,0(K)  dollars  annually. 

Moral  Dborneract  of  Revolutioxart  Times. — ^The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Washington,  written  during  the  war,  is 
entitled  to  some  attention  in  tliis  connectioa  ^  Our  con/Uctj"  ho  sajra^ 
**{s  not  likely  to  cease  so  soon  as  every  good  man  could  wish.  The  meat- 
tire  ofiniqwdy  is  not  yet  full ;  and  unless  we  can  ad  a  lUUe  more  upon 
patrwtie  grounds,  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contesL  i^iec- 
ulaHon — peculation — engrossing— forestalling — with  all  their  ooncosii- 
UtntSi  ajfford  too  many  proofs  o/'the  decat  of  public  virtue,  and  too 
glaring  instances  of  us  being  the  interest  and  desire  of  too  many  who 
would  be  thought/riends,  to  continue  the  war^ 

What  Gen.  Washington  here  says,  is  abundantly  verified  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  times.  Indeed,  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  you 
would  think  there  never  was  so  corrupt  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  these  American  people,  during  the  war,  **  Such  a  spirit  of  oo* 
arice  and  peculation  had  crevt  into  the  public  deparlmenis!*  writes  an 
American  historian,  ^and  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  majoritt  of  thb 
PEOPLE,  as  Americans  a  few  years  before  were  thought  incapable  ofT 
** There  sprang  up"  says  another  historian,  ^during  the  war,  a  race  of 
men  who  sought  to  make  private  advantage  out  of  the  puJblie  distress. 
<<This  public  pest,"  he  adds,  "spread  wider  every  day.  H  gangrened 
the  very  heart  of  the  state."  ''The  extravagant  luxury  of  our 
country,"  says  Dr.  Franklin,  ''in  the  midst  of  all  its  distresses,  is  to  me 
amazing.  When  our  difficulties  are  so  great  to  find  remittances  to  pay 
for  the  arms  and  ammunition  necessary  for  our  defence,  I  am  astonished 
and  vexed  to  find  upon  inquiry,  that  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  Con- 
gress interest  bills  come  to  pay  for  tea,  and  a  great  part  of  the  xemain- 
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d^r  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out  hi  gewgawe  and  superftiitiefl.'*  Congreei^ 
tbrough  its  oommittees,  writing  to  oar  commissioners  in  France^  sajs, 
^  TAere  is  scarce  an  oficer^  civii.  ob  hilitart,  hut  ihatfeela  sornMmg 
of  a  dtsht  to  he  coruemedin  marcantUe  speculaiunu"  The  letter  add^ 
'''fTe  art  ahnoit  a  eontinenUd  tribe  <^Jew8,^ 

I  know  of  no  expression  that  seems  more  fitly  to  describe  the  Ame^* 
iean  people,  or  ratnerl  should  say,  theefkets  t^ihe  war  upon  the  people^ 
—a  continents]  tribe  of  Jews,  and  this  said  hv  Congress  Usdf!  I  need 
not  say  it  pains  me  to  speak  of  such  things ;  i  have  no  desire  to  as- 
peise  our  tathers;  I  propose  only  to  state  ths  effhds  of  war  upon  a  peo- 
{de  confessedly  as  good  as  any  on  the  earth. 

CowTiNBWTAL  CuRBEKCT. — ^Thc  revolutionary  Congress,  in  order  to 
raise  money  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war,  issued  bills  of  credit,  from 
time  to  time  to  the  amount  or  more  than  375,000,000  dollars.  The 
States  issued  many  millions  more.  Many  millions  more  of  forged  notes 
were  thrown  into  the  market  fVom  British  sources.  And  Congress  knew 
this  would  happen,  for  they  were  distinctly  informed  of  such  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  beforehand  by  their  agents  abroad.  Well, 
these  bills  depreciated,  they  sunk  from  two  to  three,  to  40,  to  150,  and 
even  as  low  as  500,  for  hard  money.  But  Congress  ordered  that  these 
bills  should  be  received  for  their  par  value.  It  was  ordered,  ^thai  who-' . 
soever  should  refuse  to  receive  the  hills  in  paifment  of  am  debt  or  contract^ 
or  as  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  merchandize^  shoxddhe  deemed  an  tn- 
emy  to  his  country,  and  should  lose  the  amount  of  his  dxM  or  of  the  article 
sotd,  which  should  henceforth  he  considered  the  property  of  the  debtor  or 
the  purchaser.^  For  instance,  it  was  ordered ;  1  owe  you  forty  dollars 
for  an  article  purchased  before  the  depreciation.  I  buy  forty  of  these 
bills  for  one  dollar,  and  if  you  do  not  take  them,  you  lose  your  debt 
Or  I  bargain  with  you  for  an  article,  and  tender  you  continental  bills ; 
if  you  decline  them,  I  may  take  the  article  whether  or  no. 

Mr:  Felt  in  his  history  f\irnishes  the  following  illustration  of  these 
financial  operations.  "  While  the  old  emission  mone^  of  Congress  was 
legally  set  at  the  rate  of  75  dollars  for  one  of  specie  in  Massachusetts, 
it  fell  to  120  in  Philadelphia.  This  diffbrence  subjected  our  dealers  to 
great  imposition.  One  marked  case  may  serve  as  a  sample, — A  noted 
merchant  in  Boston  received  a  large  amount  of  such  paper  from  a, 
friend  of  his  in  the  former  metropolis,  with  instructions  to  buy  up  what- 
ever saleable  articles  he  could.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  principal 
stores  which  were  well  filled  with  goods.  He  pointed  to  a  shelf  of 
cotton,  of  linen,  and  so  on,  inquiring  the  price,  and  when  told,  said,  'I 
will  taJce  the  whole  lot'  But  whon  he  came  to  pay  the  venders  inf  the 
old  continental  notes,  they  were  exceedingly  provoked.  Still  the  law 
afibrded  them  no  remedy.**  ^The  Philadelphian,"  adds  Mr.  Felt, 
<f  made  an  enormous  profit  out  of  the  afiTair." 
-  Afler  the  bills  began  to  depreciate,  Congress  ^enacted,  that  whoever 

gays  or  receives  this  currency,  at  a  less  rate  than  originally  prescribed, 
esides  being  accounted  an  enemy  to  his  country,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
0o  exchanged."  Moreover,  I  would  state,  that  these  ea,actments — can 
J  eall  them  any  thing  else  than  iniquitous  ? — of  Congress,  after  being 
sanctioned  by  the  State  Legislatures,  in  Massachusetts  at  least,  were 
ordered  te  be  rea<d  to  the  people,  by  the  minister  from  the  pulpit,  Sun- 
day by  Sunday,  as  they  came  out !  Supplies  were  taken  for  the  army 
by  compulsion,  the  people  being  oflbred  these  bills  when  they  had  lost 
^1  manner  of  credit    Frequently  it  was  tiie  case^  that  those  who  owed 
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money,  when  they  «&w  the  ffovernment  cnneney  every  day  sinking', 
would  wait  till  it  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  then  buy  up  the  bilfi^ 
and  pay  off  their  debts.  Some  of  the  people,  we  are  told,  were  at  tot 
very  much  pleased  with  what  they  considered  a  rise  in  prices,  the  same, 
I  suppose,  as  the  rise  in  old  horses  during  the  Aroostook  war.  The 
wages  of  the  common  soldiers  were  about  $6.67  per  month.  There 
were  periods  in  the  war  when  six  months  wages  would  scarcely  retnra 
the  soldier  a  dollar.  In  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  at  which  the 
famous  Duke  of  Marlboro*  so  distinguished  himself,  near  the  close  of 
the  day  ho  saw  a  soldier  leaning  upon  the  butt  of  his  gun.  **  Why  so 
sad,  my  friend,"  said  the  Duke,  *^uer  so  glorious  a  victory?"  "It  may 
be  a  glorious  victory,"  replied  the  fellow,  "^  but  I  am  thinking  that  afi 
the  blood  I  have  spilt  to-day  has  only  earned  me  fourpence?*  These 
poor  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  could  scarcely  earn  a  half-penny  for 
their  days  of  blood. 

If  we  compare  the  amount  of  money  issued  with  the  scale  of  its  de- 
preciation, it  would  appear  that  ihoutimdi  of  mUlions  were  lost  to  the 
country.    Our  fathers  very  patriotically  refused  to  pay  a  tax  of  three 

Eence  a  pound  on  tea,  and  in  the  same  patriotic  way  taxed  themselves 
undreds  of  millions  of  dollars  beyond  what  they  were  ever  able  to  pay. 
This  emission  of  which  I  speak,  of  375,000,000  dollars,  ader  it  nad 
been  out  awhile.  Congress  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  called  it  in, 
burnt  it  up,  and  went  on  to  new  emissions.  Every  department  of  state, 
every  rank  in  life,  as  the  authorities  before  quoted  show,  was  most 
thoroughly  corrupted  by  this  means  of  canning  on  the  war.  Corrupted, 
I  say.  If  government  throws  into  circulation  375,000,000  dollars,  with- 
out a  dollar  in  specie  to  back  it  up,  and  compels  people  under  penal^ 
of  law  to  receive  the  bills  at  par  value,  and  m  a  short  time  pronounces 
it  good  for  nothing,  be  not  corruption  and  fraud,  and  the  cause  of  cor- 
ruption and  fraud,  then  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  and  courts  of 
eouity,  and  all  criminal  jurisprudence,  what  is  corruption  and  fraud? 
I  have  no  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  Revolutionary  War  in  speciali^. 
^0  war  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  carried  on  without  corruption  and 
fraud.  If  our  government  at  this  day  should  adopt  a  course  like  that 
of  the  Revolution,  it  could  not  stand  for  a  moment ;  the  people  would 
fall  upon  it  like  a  live  thunder-bolt,  and  rend  it  in  shivers  and  shredL 
These  are  no  questions  of  party  politics,  they  are  no  questions  of  geo- 
f^raph'«3al  pride ;  they  are  questions  of  morality,  stem  and  awful  moral- 
ity— vaster  than  the  world,  high  as  heaven,  immutable  as  God. 

iNTOLXaANCB,    MoBOCRACT,   ANO  DeSPOTISH  OF    REVOLUTIOirAmT 

Times. — A  large  portion,  a  very  respectable  minority  of  the  people 
were  always  opposed  to  the  war,  u  e.  during  iti  entire  continuance. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  people,  who  honestly  and  conscientiously  thought 
the  war  was  wrong.  Americans,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  were  dis- 
]>ersed  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  seeking  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive soil  as  soon  as  they  could  with  safety  and  security  to  their  persons 
and  property.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  both  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  independence  when  it  was  first  started.  New  York 
ever  seemed  cold  on  the  subject  of  the  separation.  Tories,  as  they 
were  called,  constituted  a  respectable  minority  of  her  citizens.  Those 
who  were  friendly,  to  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  formed  nearly  all  the 
population  of  the  western  portions  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
The  Quakers,  then  a  very  influential  body  in  Pennsylvania,  were  al- 
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most  to  a  man  averse  to  the  war.  The  Scotch  settlers  in  the  country 
were  generally  opposed  to  the  war. 

Congress  enacted  early  in  the  struggle,  thKtxchoever  ahauldbeHumghi 
fiimdly  to  Great  Britain  ahoidd  be  arreted  and  impriaonedj  and  unlesi  he 
he  lock  the  oathofaUegiance^  Ms  estate  should  he  txmfiscaUd,  Yet  the  same 
Congress  but  two  years  before  had  said,  that  it  did  not  wish  to  separate 
from  Great  Britain.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  had,  at  first,  no 
wish  to  ^o  into  the  war.  A  respectable  minority  still  adhered  to  the 
same  opmions,  opinions  that  had  been  the  original  and  long  established 
sentiments  and  doctrines  of  the  country.  This  minority  were  subject 
to  such  abuse,  such  persecution,  such  odium,  as  it  pains  my  brain  to 
think  upon.  I  claim  for  these  persons,  and  it  is  all  I  ask  for  them,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  think  what  they  please,  to  be  friendly  to  what  they 
please,  to  go  and  to  come  as  they  please.  I  ask  for  them  the  free  enjoy- 
ments of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  Will  any  republican  citizen  of  a 
free  American  state  deny  them  this?  I  maintain,  that  the  imposition  of 
tests,  the  restraint  of  person,  the  jeopardy  of  estate,  the  overawing  of 
free  thought,  the  violent  interference  with  conscientious  choice,  is  des- 
potism, wherever  and  by  whomsoever  exercised.  There  was  a  law 
passed  in  Rhode  Island,  that  if  "any  one  had  intelligence  with  the  Eng- 
lish, he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  his  estate  suffer  confiscation." 
Congress  recommended  to  the  States  to  pass  laws  for  confiscating  and 
selling  the  estates  of  the  tories,  that  is,  for  such  as  chose  to  continue 
in  the  same  mode  of  thinking  that  had,  very  foolishly  if  you  please, 
prevailed  in  the  country  from  its  settlement  Nor  were  these  laws, 
and  the  spirit  out  of  which  they  grew,  without  effect  Fifteen  hundred 
of  these  people  were  compelled  to  leave  Boston,  "  fathers,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  carrying  burthens,  mothers  their  children,  ran  weeping  towards 
the  ship."  ^  The  Americans  when  they  came  in  possession  of  the 
city,  immediately  confiscated  the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
of  thoso  who  had  left." 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  this  connection,  that  South  Carolina  offered 
a  few  years  before  the  war,  large  bounties  of  lands  to  people  in  Great 
Britain  who  would  emigrate  and  settle  in  her  territories,  and  many  did 
come  over.  Suppose  these  people  did  not  think  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  just  as  the  majority  thought — how  sad  their  condition !  Gov.  Try- 
on  of  New  York  had  ffiven  10,000  acres  of  land  to  found  a  professor- 
ship in  one  of  the  N.  Y.  colleges.  Yet  he  had  not  a  moment's  peace 
in  the  country  after  the  war  broke  out  Congress  passed  resolutions 
**  that  all  persons  residing  within,  or  passing  through  any  one  of  the 
United  States,  owed  allegiance  to  the  government  thereof,  and  that  any 
person  who  should  adhere  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  should  be  guilty 
of  treason ;  and  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  enact  laws  for 
fheir  puniskmtnL  That  same  Congress,  eighteen  months  before,  had 
sworn  to  be  faitliful  to  king  George,  a  stupid  fellow  though  he  was. 
Suppose  a  man  chose  to  entertain  his  own  opinions  on  politics ;  his 
person  was  imprisoned,  his  character  abused,  his  property  plundered. 

In  Massachusetts,  and  also  in  some  other  colonies,  in  the  early  port 
of  the  war,  the  people  appointed  persons  to  examine  the  books  of  mer- 
chants, and  see  what  their  purchases  were,  to  impose  tests,  and  i^flid 
punishment  upon  such  as  would  not  show  their  books.  The  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  Congress,  did  empower 
ofilcers  of  the  state  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as  refused  the  continen- 
tal money.    I  might  give  you  the  melancholy  story  of  Sir  William 
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Johnson,  vho  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  State  of  New  York,  '^a  mai^* 
says  the  historian,  ^'of  the  body  of  the  people  himself,  and  whose  sym- 
iHUhies  were  tindoabledly  with  the  people ; "  though  his  views  of  pab- 
uc  policv  and  private  duty  may  have  differed  somewhat  from  some  of 
his  neighbors.  His  fortune  was  extensive,  his  mansion  princely.  His 
was  driven  from  it  all,  hurried  into  the  woods,  his  provisions  beeaoe 
ezhaustod,  his  feet  made  sore  by  travelliii|^ ;  his  furniture,  -not  except 
iug  his  old  family  Bible,  was  sold  at  auction,  and  applied  to  picpoMs 
of  the  war.  Every  one  toho  rerided  vriMn,  or  traodUd  through  tht  eowft- 
iry,  muH  render  aUegiance  to  the  government^  orevfferas  a  tridtor, 

I  come  next  to  the  dictatorship  of  Washington,  or  absolute  despot- 
ism that  reigned  in  this  country  for  the  space  of  six  months.  We  tie 
generally  taught  to  8n]^[>ose  the  revolutionary  straggle  was  one.  for 
liberty,  equality  and  human  rights.  Scarcely  were  the  pens  diy  film 
signing  the  declaration  of  independence,  when  the  members  <x  Omh 
gress,  without  consulting  the  people,  and  with  no  instructions  fnm 
the  people,  and  because  the  people  toould  not  do  as  they  wished^  ^'^e- 
creed  that  Washington  oe  invested  with  most  complete  mM 
ample  powers,  to  levy  and  orffanise  in  any  or  all  the  States  six- 
teen battalions  of  infantry,  artiltery  and  dragoons  to  match,  to  call  islo 
service  the  militia  of  the  States,  to  displace  and  appoint  ail  the  unlsr 
officers,  to  take  wherever  he  might  be,  and  whatever  he  wanted  fissa 
the  people,  to  provision  his  army,  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  tsfceas- 
ftued  to  take  the  continental  cwrrenof^  or  were  otherwise  disafiected  Is 
the  American  cause,  etc.  and  to  have  this  power  for  six  months."  Ust 
all  the  kings  of  Europe,  not  the  Cessars  or  Scyllas  of  antiquity  ever  ksd 
such  power  in  their  hands.  If  this  investiture  be  considered,  princ^to 
by  principle,  point  by  point,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  combines  the  puno 
and  tlie  sword  in  the  same  hand,  that  it  unites  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  that  it  places  the  militaiy  above  the  civil  autboB;- 
ty ;  it  suspended  the  right  or  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  jury ;  it  was»m 
vast  engine  by  which  a  fictitious  currency  was  kept  in  circulation.  I 
do  not  say  that  General  Washington  ever  abused  this  trust  He  mm 
too  magnanimous  for  that  It  would  have  been  enough  for  him  to 
it  Gen.  Washington  did  not  assume  this  power  to  himself.  Mt\ 
placed  upon  him.  The  historians  of  Washington — Sparics  and 
shall, — pass  over  this  point  so  lightly,  so  ambiguously,  you  voald 
hardly  know  what  was  intended.  But  there  the  facts  are  in  black  sad 
white,  in  blood  and  havoc.  We  sought  protection  from  British  doiys  - 
tism.  We  had  imposed  upon  us  as  arrant  a  despotism  as  ever  pso^ 
lived  under.  No  man  was  safe ;  no  property  was  safe ;  we  mast  tuoe 
the  continental  currency,  which  was  not  worth  seven  strawS|  sr  lie  in 
chains. 

r 

We  have  thus  given  some  of  the  fads  adduced  by  Mr.  Judd ;  aikd 
our  readers  can  make  their  own  inferences.    The  writer  is  c( 


not  responsible  for  the  facts,  or  for  the  impressions  they  make  an  Ins 
own  mind ;  and  it  seems  too  strange  for  belief,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
branded,  and  driven  from  society,  for  repeating  what  Franklin,  and 
Adams,  and  Washington,  and  other  revolutionary  patriots  said  of 
themselves  and  their  associates.  Where  are  we.^ — in  Amerioa,  or 
Turkey  ?— in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  or  the  dark  ages  ? 
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SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 
BT  PROFESSOR  UPHAM. 

BATTLE    or   BORODINO. 

Of  the  books  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  one  of  the  best 
calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  immediate  evils  of  war, 
distinct  and  vivid, — an  impression  corresponding  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  reality, — is  Labaume's  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 
in  Russia.     There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sol- 
diers present  at  the  battle  of  Borodino,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  it.      In   the   two  armies,   there   were  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
a  much  greater  number,  constantly  employed ;  and  forty  thou- 
sand dragoons,  crossing  the  field  in  every  direction,  rode  over 
bodies  of  the  lifeless  and  the  wounded,  and  dyed  the  hoofs  of 
their  horses  in  human  blood.     The  battle  commenced  on  the 
seventh  of  September,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,   and 
continued  till  night.     The  loss  in  both  armies  has  been  estima- 
ted at  eighty  thousand.     Labaume  gives  an  account  of  what 
fell  under  his  notice  the  day  after  the  battle :   '^  In  traversing 
the  elevated  plain,  on  which  we  had  fought,  we  were  enabled 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  immense  loss  that  had  been  sustained 
by  the  Russians.     A  surface  of  about  nine  miles  in  extent  was 
covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  with  the  wreck  of  arms, 
lances,  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  and  with  balls  as  numerous  as 
hailstones  after  a  violent  storm.     In  many  places,  the  bursting 
of  shells  bad  overturned  men  and  horses ;  and  such  was  the 
havoc  occasioned  by  repeated  discbarges,  that  mountains  of 
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dead  bodies  were  raised.  But  the  most  dreadful  spectacle  was 
the  interior  of  the  ravines,  where  the  wounded  had  instinctive- 
ly crawled  to  avoid  the  shot :  here  these  unfortunate  wretches, 
lying  one  upon  another,  destitute  of  assistance,  and  weltering 
in  their  blood,  uttered  the  most  horrid  groans ;  loudly  invoking 
death,  they  besought  us  to  put  an  end  to  their  excruciating 
torments.  As  our  medical  means  of  relief  were  insufficient, 
our  fruitless  compassion  could  only  lament  the  calamities  in- 
separable from  a  war  so  atrocious." 

On  his  return  with  the  retreating  army  from  Moscow,  thb 
writer  gives  us  another  glimpse  of  the  same  field  of  battle. 
<^  My  consternation  was  at  its  height  on  finding,  near  Borodino, 
the  twenty  thousand  men,  who  had  been  slaughtered  there, 
lying  where  they  fell.  The  half-buried  carcasses  of  men  and 
horses  covered  the  plain,  intermingled  with  garments  stained 
with  blood,  and  bones  gnawed  by  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey, 
and  with  the  fragments  of  arms,  drums,  helmets,  cuirasses." 

^^  As  we  were  marching  over  the  field  of  battle,  we  heard  at 
a  dii^tance  a  pitiable  object,  who  demanded  our  assistance. 
Touched  by  his  plaintive  cries,  many  of  the  soldiers  drew  near 
the  spot,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  observed  a 
French  soldier  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  both  his  legs 
broken.  '  I  was  wounded,'  said  he  ^  on  the  day  of  the  great 
battle,  and,  finding  myself  in  a  lonely  place,  where  1  could 
gain  no  assistance,  I  dragged  myself  to  the  brink  of  a  rivulet, 
and  have  lived  near  two  months  on  grass  and  ixx)ts,  and  on 
some  pieces  of  bread  which  I  found  amongst  the  dead  bodies. 
At  night,  I  have  lain  in  the  carcasses  of  dead  horses,  and  with 
the  flesh  of  these  animals  have  dressed  my  wounds  as  well  as 
with  the  best  medicines.  Having  observed  you  at  a  distance, 
I  collected  all  my  strength,  and  have  advanced  sufficiently 
near  to  make  myself  heard.'  Whilst  we  expressed  our  sur- 
prise at  the  event,  a  general,  who  was  made  acquainted  with  a 
case  as  singular  as  it  was  afifecting,  ordered  him  to  be  placed 
in  his  own  carriage." 

RETUBN   OF   THE   FBENCH   FBOM  MOSCOW. 

It  is  from  such  circumstantial  details  as  we  find  in  this  ac- 
count, that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  miseries  actually 
endured  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow.  "Over- 
whelmed," says  this  writer  in  another  place,  "  by  the  whirl- 
winds of  snow  which  assailed  him,  the  soldier  could  na  longer 
distinguish  the  main  road  from  the  ditches,  and  often  fell  into 
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the  latter,  which  -served  for  a  tomb.  Others,  eager  to  press 
forward,  dragged  tbeniselves  along  with  pain ;  badly  clothed 
and  shod,  having  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  groaning,  and  shiver* 
ing  with  cold,  they  gave  no  assistance,  neither  showed  any 
sigas  of  compassion  to  those  wIk>,  sinking  from  weakness^  ex- 
pired around  them. 

"  Many  of  these  oiiserable  creatures,  dying  from  exhaus- 
tion, struggled  hard  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Some  of  them, 
in  the  most  affecting  manner,  bade  adieu  to  their  brethren  and 
companions  in  arms ;  others,  with  their  last  sigh,  pronounced 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  of  tl)e  country  which  gave  them 
birth.  The  rigor  of  the  cold  benumbed  their  stiffened  limbs, 
and  soon  reached  their  vitals.  Stretched  on  the  road,  we 
could  only  see  the  heaps  of  snow  that  covered  them,  and  that 
fonned  undulations  in  our  route  like  those  in  a  grave-yard. 
Flocks  of  ravens,  abandoning  the  pla]ns  to  take  shelter  in  the 
neighboring  woods,  croaked  ominously  as  they  flew  over  our 
heads ;  and  troops  of  dogs,  which  had  followed  us  from  Mos- 
cow, and  lived  solely  on  our  bloody  remains,  howled  around 
us,  as  if  desirous  of  hastening  the  moment  when  we  were  to 
b«;oroe  their  prey." 

At  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Liadoui,  in  Lithuania,  the 
town,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practice  in  this  sav- 
age war,  was  set  on  fire.  "  Amongst  the  burning  houses  were 
three  large  bams  filled  with  poor  soldiers,  chiefly  wounded. 
They  could  not  escape  from  two  of  these  without  passing 
through  the  one  in  front,  which  was  on  fire.  The  most  active 
saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of  the  windows ;  but  all  those 
who  were  sick  or  crippled,  not  having  strength  to  move,  saw 
the  flames  advancing  rapidly  to  devour  them.  Touched  by 
their  shrieks,  some,  who  were  ^ess  hardened,  endeavored  in 
vain  to  save  them  :  we  could  only  see  them  half-buried  under 
the  burning  rafters :  through  whirlwinds  of  smoke,  they  en- 
treated their  comrades  to  shorten  their  sufferings  by  depriving 
them  of  life,  and,  from  motives  of  humanity,  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  As  there  were  some  who, 
notwithstanding,  still  survived,  we  beard  them,  with  feeble 
voices,  crying,  *  Fire  on  us!  fire  on  us!  at  the  head!  at  the 
head !  do  not  miss ! '  These  heart-rending  cries  did  not  cease 
till  the  whole  were  consumed." 
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PASSAGE   OF  THE  BERBEINA. 

Before  the  French  bad  completed  the  passage  of  the  river 
Berezina,  the  Russians  made  a  furious  attack  upon  their  rear- 
guard. ^'  In  the  heat  of  the  engagementi  many  balls  fell  oa 
the  miserable  crowd  that  for  three  days  had  been  pressing 
round  the  bridge,  and  even  some  shells  burst  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Terror  and  despair  then  took  possession  of  every  heart 
anxious  for  self-preservation ;  women  and  children,  who  bad 
escaped  so  many  disasters,  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  to 
experience  a  death  still  more  deplorable.  Leaving  their  car- 
riages, they  rao'to  embrace  the  knees  of  the  first  person  they 
met,  and  implored  him  with  tears  to  take  them  to  the  other 
side.  The  sick  and  wounded,  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
or  supported  on  crutches,  looked  eagerly  for  some  friend  that 
could  assist  them  ;  but  their  cries  were  lost  in  the  air ;  every 
one  thought  only  of  his  own  safety. 

*^  On  seeing  the  enemy,  those  who  had  not  crossed,  mingling 
with  the  Poles,  rushed  toward  the  bridge ;  artillery,  baggage, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  all  endeavoring  to  pass  first.  The 
strong  threw  into  the  water  the  weak  who  impeded  their  ad* 
vance,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  sick  and  wounded  whom 
they  found  in  their  way.  Many  hundreds  were  crushed  under 
the  wheels  of  the  artillery ;  others,  who  had  hoped  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming,  were  frozen  in  the  river,  or  perished 
by  slipping  from  the  ice.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  hope* 
less  victims,  notwithstanding  these  sorrowful  examples,  threw 
themselves  into  the  Berezina,  where  they  nearly  all  perished 
in  convulsions  of  grief  and  despair. 

*^  The  division  of  Girard  succeeded  by  force  of  arms  in  over* 
coming  all  the  obstacles  that  retarded  their  march,  and,  scaling 
the  mountain  of  dead  bodies  that  obstructed  the  road,  gained 
the  opposite  shore,  where  the  Russians  would  have  followed 
them  if  they  had  not  immediately  set  fire  to  the  bridge. 

^'  Many  of  those  who  were  left  on  the  other  bank,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  most  horrible  death,  attempted  to  cross  the 
bridge  through  the  flames ;  but  midway  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  river  to  avoid  being  burnt.  At  length,  the  Russians 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  batile,  our 
troops  retired  ;  the  passage  of  the  river  ceased,  and  the  most 
tremendous  uproar  was  succeeded  by  a  deathlike  silence." 

Let  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  merge  the  sufifer- 
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ings  of  individuals  in  those  vague  and  indeBnite  views  which 
we  take  of  suffering  when  contemplated  in  i\te  mass,  notice 
the  following  passage :  "  The  road  was  covered  with  soldiers, 
who  no  longer  retained  the  human  form,  and  whom  the  enemy 
disdained  to  take  prisoners.  Everjr  day  furnished  scenes  too 
painful  to  relate.  Some  had  lost  their  hearing,  others  their 
speech,  and  many,  by  excessive  cold  and  hunger,  were  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  stupid  frenzy,  that  they  roasted  the  dead  bodies 
for  food,  and  even  gnawed  their  own  hands  and  arms.  Some, 
who  were  too  weak  to  lift  b  piece  of  wood,  or  to  roll  a  stone 
towards  the  fire,  sat  down  upon  their  dead  companions,  and, 
with  an  unmoved  countenance,  gazed  upon  the  burning  logs. 
When  they  were  consimied,  these  livid  spectres,  unable  to  get 
up,  fell  by  those  on  whom  they  bad  been  seated.  Many,  in 
a  state  of  mental  alienation,  in  order  to  warm  themselves, 
plunged  their  bare  feet  into  the  fire ;  some,  with  a  convulsive 
laugh,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames,  and  uttering  shocking 
cries,  perished  in  the  most  horrible  contortions ;  others,  in  a. 
state  of  equal  madness,  followed  their  example,  and  shared  the 
same  fate !  '* 

SIEGE    OF    MAGDEBURG. 

But  some  will  say,  perhaps,  that  these  battles  and  this  re- 
treat were  extraordinary,  out  of  the  common  course,  something 
unheard  of  before ;  and  that  they  give  an  exaggerated  and 
erroneous  idea  of  the  miseries  attendant  upon  war ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  learn,  this  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  be 
sustained  by  the  facts  of  history.  From  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  human  race,  there  have  been  wars,  and  series  of  wars,  con- 
tinued for  years,  and  almost  for  generations,  that  have  been 
marked  from  beginning  to  end  with  inexpressible  sufTerings, 
and  with  the  most  dreadful  atrocities, — such  as  the  second 
Punic  war;  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;  the  recent  war  of  the  Greek  revolution  ;  the  wars, 
civil  and  foreign,  of  the  French  revolution ;  the  recent  wars 
in  Spanish  South  America  ;  some  of  the  wars  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  Russia  and  Poland ;  the  eariy  revolutionary 
wars  of  the  Dutch  republic ;  the  wars  of  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  Bonaparte;  the  so  called  thirty  years'  war,  which  involved 
almost  all  Europe,  and  was  signalized  by  the  death  of  Gusta* 
vus  Adolphus.  In  the  dreadful  war  last  mentioned,  the  city 
of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  imperii- 
al  commander,  count  de  Tilly  ;  and  here  are  some  of  the  re- 
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suits: — ^^ Before  noon,  all  the  works  were  carried,  and  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Two  gates  were  now 
opened  by  the  besiegers  for  the  entrance  of  the  army,  and 
Tilly  marched  part  of  his  infantry  into  the  town.  He  imroe* 
diately  occupied  the  principal  streets,  and,  with  pointed  cannon, 
drove  the  citizens  into  their  dwellings,  there  to  await  their  des- 
tiny. They  were  not  long  held  in  suspense :  a  word  from  Tilly 
decided  the  fate  of  Magdeburg. 

'^  Even  a  more  humane  general  would  have  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  restrain  such  soldiers ;  but  Tilly  never  once  made  the 
attempt.  The  silence  of  their  general  left  the  soldiery  masters 
of  the  lives  of  the  citizens ;  and  they  broke  without  restraint 
into  the  houses  to  gratify  every  brutal  appetite.  The  pniyeis 
of  innocence  excited  some  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ger- 
mans, but  none  in  the  rude  breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons. 
Scarcely  had  the  massacre  commenced,  when  the  other  gales 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry,  with  the  fearful  hordes  of 
the  Croats,  poured  in  upon  the  devoted  town. 

'^  And  now  began  a  scene  of  carnage  which  history  has  no 
language,  poetry  no  pencil,  to  portray.  Neither  the  innocence 
of  childhood,  nor  the  helplessness  of  old  age, — ^neither  youth, 
sex,  rank,  nor  beauty, — could  disarm  the  fury  of  the  conquer- 
ors. Wives  were  dishonored  in  the  arms  of  their  husbands, 
daughters  at  the  feet  of  their  parents ;  and  the  defenceless  sex 
exposed  to  the  double  sacri6ce  of  virtue  and  life.  No  condi- 
tion, however  obscure,  or  however  sacred,  could  afibrd  protec- 
tion from  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy.  Fifty-three  women  were 
found  beheaded  in  a  single  church.  The  Croats  amused 
themselves  with  throwing  children  into  the  flames ;  Pappen- 
beim's  Walloons  with  stabbing  infants  at  their  mothers'  breast. 
Some  officers  of  the  League,  horror-struck  at  this  dreadful 
scene,  ventured  to  remind  Tilly  that  be  had  it  in  his  power  to 
stop  the  carnage.  *•  Return  in  an  hour,'  was  his  answer,  ^  and 
1  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done ;  the  soldier  must  have  some 
recompense  for  his  danger  and  toils.'  These  horrors  lasted 
without  abatement,  till  at  last  the  smoke  and  flames  stopped 
the  course  of  the  plunderers.  To  increase  the  confusion,  and 
break  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  the  imperialists  had,  in 
the  commencement  of .  the  assault,  fired  the  town  in  several 
places.  A  tempest  now  arose,  which  spread  the  flames  with 
frightful  rapidity  through  the  town,  till  the  blaze  became  uni- 
versal.    The  confusion  was  deepened  by  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
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the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  that  strewed  the  ground,  the  clash  of 
swords,  the  crash  of  falling  ruins,  and  the  streams  of  blood 
which  ran  along  the* streets.  The  atmosphere  glowed,  and 
the  intolerable  heat  at  last  compelled  even  the  murderers  to 
take  refuge  in  their  camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this 
strong,  populous,  and  flourishing  city,  one  of  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many, ivas  a  heap  of  ashes,  with  the  exception  of  two  churches 
and  a  few  houses.  The  administrator.  Christian  William,  after 
receiving  several  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  three  of  the 
burgomasters :  most  of  the  officers  and  magistrates  had  already 
met  an  enviable  death.  The  avarice  of  the  officers  had  saved 
four  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens  from  death,  in  hope  of  ex- 
torting from  them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  This  piece  of  hu- 
manity was  owing  principally  to  the  officers  of  the  League ; 
and  even  this  questionable  clemency,  when  contrasted  with 
the  blind  and  ruthless  butchery  of  the  Austrians,  made  them 
be  regarded  as  guardian  angels  by  the  citizens. 

<<  Scarcely  bad  the  flames  abated,  when  the  imperial  soldiers 
returned  to  satiate  anew  their  rage  for  plunder  amidst  the  ^-qins 
and  ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  suSbcated  by  the  smoke ; 
many  found  rich  booty  in  the  cellars,  where  the  citizens  had 
concealed  their  valuable  effects.  On  the  Idth  of  May,  Tilly 
.  himself  appeared  in  the  town,  after  the  streets  had  been  cleared 
of  ashes  and  corpses.  Horrible  and  revolting  to  humanity  was 
the  scene  that  presented  itself — ^the  living  crawling  from  under 
the  dead,  children  wandering  about  with  heart-rending  cries, 
seeking  their  parents,  and  intants  siill  sucking  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  mothers.  More  than  five  thousand  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  Elbe,  to  clear  the  streets ;  a  much  greater  number 
had  been  consumed  by  the  flames.  Tho  entire  amount  of  the 
slaughter  was  calculated  at  thirty  thousand.'' 

THE    SUFFERINGS     OF    WAR     DEMAND     MORE     ATTENTION     AND 

SYMPATHY. 

It  has  been  our  object,  in  the  extracts  which  have  been 
made,  not  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  miseries  of  war,  but,  in 
particular,  to  free  the  mind  from  that  illusion,  to  which  it  is  so 
liable  to  be  subject,  when  it  contemplates  things  in  the  mass, 
and  is  either  too  indolent  or  too  little  interested  to  look  into 
,  their  elements.  Well  does  the  author  of  Recollections  of  the 
Peninsula  say,  "  When  the  history  of  an  individual,  who  has 
fallen,  is  brought  before  us,  we  feel  deepiy,  but  wander  over 
ground  covered  with  corpses,  about  whom  we  know  nothing, 
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with  comparative  indifference ;  yet,  if  we  knew  the  histoiy 
attached  to  each  lifeless  body  oo  which  we  gazed,  with  what 
tales  of  sorrow  should  we  not  become  acquainted ! '' 

In  this  very  writer,  who  was  himself  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
Ibh  army  of  the  Peninsula,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently partial  to  a  soldier's  life,  we  have  a  number  of  affecting 
instances  fully  illustrative  of  this  just  remark.  What  Recom- 
pense had  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  military  life  to  that 
wretched  captain  of  the  26th  regiment,  who,  dreadfully  lacera- 
ted by  a  ball,  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  his  comrades,  and, 
with  a  heart-rending  accent  of  grief,  cried  for  water,  or  that 
they  would  kill  him  ;  but  no  one  regarded  his  request?  What 
consolation  had  the  glitter  of  an  epaulet  and  the  sound  of  the 
spirit-stirring  6fe  for  that  mangled  and  lifeless  youth,  not  yet 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  darling  child  of  a  fond  mother,  who 
mourned  in  brokenness  of  heart  on  the  banks  of  the  murmuring 
and  peaceful  Loire  ?  What  balm  was  it  in  the  power  of  earth 
to  furnish  to  that  miserable  man,  who  coming  upon  the  6eld  of 
Victoria,  and  inquiring  for  his  two  sons,  the  only  remains  of 
his  beloved  family,  found  them  both  dead  ?  Who  can  measure 
the  misery  of  that  native  of  Arragon,  who  had  himself  beeo 
wounded  in  the  field  of  battle,  who  had  seen  his  mother  dying 
of  grief,  his  wife  brutally  dishonored  and  perishing  in  a  hospi- 
tal, his  cottage  burnt,  and  his  father  led  out  and  shot  in  the 
market-place  of  his  native  village  ?  It  is  not  enough,  when 
we  hear  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  slain  on  the  field  of  battle, 
to  heave  a  sentimental  sigh,  or  to  utter  an  unmeaning  ejacula- 
tion of  astonishment.  Such  an  occasion  is  one,  if  we  mistake 
not,  which  requires  real  astonishment,  real  sorrow,  deep  reflec- 
tion, anxious  inquiry,  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  sympathies, 
and  unfeigned  humiliation  before  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  desire  we  feel  that  men 
generally,  particularly  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  should  look  this  great  subject  fearlessly 
in  the  face,  not  only  in  its  outlines,  but  its  details.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
have  never  done  it  as  yet.  Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  we  can  excuse  ourselv^  in  this  important  inquiry  ; 
that  we  can  step  aside,  and  leave  it  to  others ;  that  we  have 
personally  nothing  to  do,  no  responsibility  to  meet,  no  opinion 
to  express,  no  warning  to  utter.  The  poet  Cowper  has  some- 
where said  that  be  w'ould  not  reckon  in  the  list  of  friends  the 
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man  who  should  needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  this  language  is  expressive  of  a  disposition 
which  promptly  commends  itself  to  the  just  and  benevolent 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Yes,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that,  as 
men,  as  creatures  of  God,  we  are  to  be  sparing  even  of  the 
blood  of  a  brute  animal,  of  the  life  even  of  an  insect.  And 
what  shall  we  say,  then,  when  we  steadily  contemplate  the 
scenes  which  have  now  been  kiid  open  before  us ;  when  we 
see,  not  mere  worms  and  insects  destroyed,  but  human  beings ; 
men,  created  in  our  own  likeness,  bornbly  mangled  and  torn 
to  pieces ;  in  some  cases,  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  covered 
with  piles  of  dead ;  women  and  children  pierced  through,  and 
dashed  down,  and  trodden  into  the  dust ;  the  wounded  left  to 
perish  on  bleak  snows,  or  burnt  to  death  in  their  own  hospitals ; 
multitudes  frozen  with  the  cold  and  perishing  with  famine ; 
every  possible  form  and  degree  of  agony  and  despair  ?  Can 
we  be  deemed  unreasonable  in  saying  that  this  is  a  state  of 
things  which  must  be  met,  must  be  looked  into  ?  that  it  is  high 
time  for  philosophers,  for  politicians,  above  all  for  professed 
Christians,  to  scrutinise  it  with  the  deepest  solicitude  ?  Shall 
the  attention  of  the  whole  scientific  and  intellectual  world  be 
directed  to  the  comparatively  trifling  circumstance  of  the  dis* 
covery  of  a  new  plant,  to  the  fall  of  a  meteoric  stone,  or  to 
some  atmospheric  phenomenon, — ^and  shall  war,  that  great 
moral  phenomenon,  so  inexplicable  as  to  strike  angels  with  as- 
tonishment, and  to  fill  even  the  spirits  of  darkness  with  wonder, 
be  deemed  of  so  little  consequence  as  to  arrest  no  thought, 
excite  no  feeling,  and  secure  no  spirit  of  inquiry  ? 


NATIONAL  HONOR  A  PLEA  FOR  WAR. 

BY  HON.  WILLIAM  JAY. 

A  cause  frequently  assigned  in  justification  of  war  is  the 
preservation  of  national  honor :  one  party  demands  a  conces- 
sion as  due  to  his  honor,  and  the  other  refuses  it  as  inconsistent 
with  his,  and  thus  the  work  of  slaughter  commences  for  a  sen- 
timent— for  the  preservation  of  a  character  which  probably 
neither  merits  nor  possesses. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  present  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  in  a 
late  speech  to  his  constituents  remarked,  "  I  do  hope  that 
neither  this  country  nor  the  United  Suites  will  be  mad  enough 
to  allow  a  difference  of  opinion  about  a  boundary  to  set  them 
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in  a  hostile  position  towatds  etch  other.  Undocd)tedly  it  is 
necessary  for  each  countiy  to  mmifitain  its  hooor,  for  vriihout 
maintaining  its  honoVy  no  country  is  safe" 

Language  iika  this  was  umvortby  the  character  and  statioo 
of  the  gentleman  who  used  it,  belonging  as  it  does,  by  pre* 
scriptive  right,  to  bar-rooni  politicians  and  town-meeting  dema* 
gogues.  No  country  safe  without  noaintaining  its  honor! 
Alas !  then,  for  Great  Britain,  for  at  the  very  time  these  words 
were  uttered  she  was  waging  against  China  one  of  the  tnosx 
dishonorable  and  detestable  wars  that  has  ever  stained  her 
annals,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  war  recorded  in 
history  waged  more  directly  against  the  health,  morals  and 
happiness  of  a  numerous  people,  or  from  motives  more  basely 
^sordid,  than  the  British  opium  war;  and  yet  he  who  is  now 
the  prime  agent  and  director  of  war  talks  of  the  safety  of 
Great  Britain  as  resting  on  the  maintenance  of  lier  honor ! 

We  have  used  strong  expressions  in  regard  to  this  war,  and 
we  have  used  them  deliberately,  not  only  from  a  thorough 
conviction  of  their  truth,  but  also  from  a  belief  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  friend  of  justice  and  humanity  to  bear  his  testi* 
mony  against  the  *cruel  and  heartless  conduct  of  the  British 
government. 

'  The  assault  upon  China  afibrds,  moreover,  too  strong  and 
apt  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of  war  and  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing peace,  to  be  overiooked  in  the  present  treatise.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  minute  exposition  of  the  iniquity 
t)f  this  war,  and  of  the  ravening  cupidity  of  those  whocooduct« 
ed  it,  even  to  the  extorting  of  millions  for  the  ransom  of  a  de- 
fenceless city.  A  few  brief  facts  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
true,  although,  perhaps,  not  the  avowed  motives  of  the  war. 
The  British  £ast  India  contraband  trade  in  opium  amounted 
in  value  from  15  to  20  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  and  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  to  the  India  government  of  about  a  millioQ 
and  a  half.  Hence  the  East  India  proprietors  have  strong 
pecuniary  inducements  for  poisoning  the  Chinese.  Now  the 
late  energetic  measures  of  the  Emperor  not  only  contemplated 
the  entire  stoppage  of  this  lucrative  trade  for  the  future,  but 
occasioned  to  the  East  India  smugglers  an  actual  present  toss 
of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  the  East  India  interest,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  power- 
ful and  extensive  as  it  is,  and  interwoven  whh  the  wealth  and 
aristocracy  of  the  nation,  should  have  persuaded  the  ministry 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  vindicating  British  honor,  of  plac* 
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bg  trade  with  China  od  a  secure  basis  for  the  fiiture,  and  of 
bringing  the  insolent  barbarians  to  their  senses. 

To  some  it  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  same  govern* 
ment  which  has  exhibited  such  a  sublime  devotion  to  the  rights 
of  the  negro,  should  be  so  utterly  callous  to  the  weU*being  of 
the  Chinese*  The  solution  is  easy.  The  opium  war  is  a  ^oo- 
emvMnt  measure  adopted  by  politicians,  and  probably  with 
the  expectation  of  receiving  political  support  in  return  from 
the  East  India  interest ;  precisely  as  certain  northern  members 
in  Congress,  in  obedience  to  southern  dictation,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  southern  votes,  trample  upon  the  right  of  petition, 
and  do  many  other  things  they  ought  not.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  firom  orig- 
inating with  the  government,  were  demanded  by  the  Pcople 
of  Great  Britain  in  a  voice  which  their  rulers  were  afraid  to 
disregard.  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  ministry,  in  supportmg  the 
Emancipation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  so 
loudly  was  it  called  for  by  tbe  public,  that  no  minutry  co>uld 
retain  office  who  refused  it. 

To  vindicate  our  strictures  from  the  imputation  of  national 

Erejudice,  we  are  induced  to  add  a  few  very  brief  extracts  from 
British  publications,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  public  meet* 
iogs  held  to  remonstrate  against  this  government  war.  As 
indicative  of  the  sentiments  of  the  religious  community  in  Eng« 
land,  we  may  refer  to  the  language  of  two  religious  periodicals, 
the  first  belonging  to  the  dissenting  interest,  tbe  other  to  the 
established  church. 

The  Eclectic  Reviewy  speaking  of  the  "  wholesale  confisca- 
tion of  opium,"  and  of  the  <<  breaking  up  of  the  haunts  of  re- 
spectable Britbh  smugglers,"  declares,  '^  we  have  been  dealt 
with  according  to  our-  deserts.  May  it  provoke  us  to  repen- 
tance and  a  change  of  conduct." 

^*  If  we  must  have  war,"  says  the  Christian  Observer^  <<  it 
ought  to  be  for  a  more  honorable  object  than  that  of  indemnify- 
ing smugglers  whose  contraband  goods  were  legally  seized  and 
destroy«l." 

At  a  publiclneeting  held  in  London,  without  reference  to 
party  distinctions,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  presiding,  the  following 
resolution,  among  others,  was  passed  :  "  Resolved,  that  this 
meeting  deeply  laments  that  the  moral  and  religious  feeling  of 
the  country  should  be  outraged,  the  character  of  Christianity  dis« 
graced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  this  kingdom  involved  in 
war  with  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
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pie,  ID  coDsequeoce  of  British  aubjects  lotrodiiciDg  opium  iDto 
China,  in  direct  and  known  violation  of  the  laws  of  that 
empire." 

The  celebrated  Campbell,  in  a  poetical  remonstrance  to  bb 
nation  against  the  war,  after  allusions  to  her  former  glory,  thus 
gives  vent  to  his  indignation  at  her  present  baseness : — 

**  And  all  thy  merchant  princes  swelled  the  cr^ 
That  the  vile  dru?  mast  sell,  though  nations  me — 
No  more  be  styled  the  empresi  of  the  inain. 
Who  strike  not  now  for  glory,  but  for  gain ; 
Pour  o'er  the  feeble  land  the  poison  flood, 
And  drive  the  guilty  bargain  home  with  blood.^ 

As  a  sample  of  the  ipirit  in  which  this  war  is  carried  on  by 
the  invaders,  we  give,  in  conclusion,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
by  an  eye  witness,  relating  to  die  capture  of  the  island  of  Chu- 
san,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1840.  ^<  Every  house  was  indiscrimi- 
nately broken  open,  every  drawer  and  box  ransacked,  the 
streets  strewed  with  fragments  of  furniture,  pictures,  chairs, 
tables^  grain  of  all  sorts,  be,  &c.  For  two  days  the  bodies 
were  allowed  to  lay,  exposed  to  sight,  where  they  fell.  The 
plunder,  however,  was  carried  to  an  extreme ;  that  is  to  say, 
did  not  cease  till  there  was  nothing  else  to  take,  and  the  plun- 
derers will,  no  doubt,  be  able,  on  our  return  to  Calcutta,  to 
place  at  their  friends'  disposal,  and  for  the  ornamenting  their 
houses  trophies  gained,  not  from  the  Chinese  soldiers,  or  from 
a  field  of  battle,  but  from  the  harmless  and  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants and  tradesmen  of  a  city  doomed  to  destruction  by  our  men 
of  war," 

The  French  republic,  the  terrific  progeny  of  atheism  and 
of  crime,  not  only  remained  safe  amid  £e  assaults  of  her  in- 
vaders, but  turning  the  tide  of  war,  she  poured  upon  Europe  a 
desolating  flood  which  threatened  to  engulf  every  throne  and 
every  altar.  The  power  of  the  republic  became  concentrated 
in  Napoleon,  of  whose  extraordinary  character,  honor  formed 
no  element*  Yet  Napoleon  was  not  only  safe  but  triumphant, 
till  he  had  nearly  acquired  the  mastership  of  Europe  and  his 
fall  was  occasioned  not  by  the  loss  of  honor,  but  by  the  frosts 
of  Russia. 

Perhaps  the  most  sublimated  wickedness  and  baseness  in 
degree,  although  limited  in  extent,  perpetrated  by  any  civilized 
government  at  the  present  day,  is  practised  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  There,  in  the  boasted  citadel  of  American  lib- 
erty, native  bom  American  citizens  are  seized  and  imprisoned 
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on  suspicion  of  being  fugitives  from  bondage ;  and  when  the 
suspicion  is  disproved  by  the  <non-appearance  of  a  claimant, 
the  prisoners  are  sold  as  slaves  for  life,  to  raise  money  to, pay 
iheiTJail  fees! !  Does  Sir  Robert  Peel  impute  the  capture 
of  the  national  metropolis  in  the  last  war  to  this  stain  on  its 
honor,  or  to  the  enterprise  and  valor  of  British  troops  ? 

It  would  be  madness y  the  Premier  tells  us,  for  the  two  nations 
to  go  to  war  about  the  boundary.  The  land  in  dispute  is  not 
worth  fighting  for ;  but  self-preservation  requires  each  nation 
to  maintain  its  honor.  If  therefore  either  party  insists  on 
cutting  a  tree  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  alleged  line ;  or  should 
a  silly  minister  think  it  expedient  to  display  his  patriotism  by 
writing  a  blustering  and  insulting  letter,  then  indeed  two  great 
and  Christian  nations  must,  for  very  safety,  commence  the 
work  of  human  butcheiy. 

Would  to  heaven  this  rant  about  national  honor  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  now  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  easing 
the  Chinese  of  their  purses.  But  we  also  have  politicians  who 
are  far  more  concerned  for  the  honor  than  for  the  morality  of 
the^ nation  ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  just  made  the  extraor- 
dinary discovery,  that  the  honor  of  the  republic  requires  that 
her  flag  shall  prove  an  aegis  to  villains  of  all  nations,  who  may 
think  proper  to  traffic  in  human  flesh. 

In  1814,  the  United  States  bound  themselves  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  to  use  their  "  best  endeavors  "  to  promote 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave-trade — ^a  stipulation  which  has 
been  falsified  by  the  conduct  of  the  government  from  the  date 
of  the  treaty  to  the  present  hour.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the 
empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  South  American  republics  have 
mutually  agreed  that  the  cruisers  of  each  other  may  search  sus- 
pected slavers,  bearing  any  of  their  flags,  and  if  found  engaged 
m  the  traffic,  to  send  them  to  certain  ports  for  trial  and  condem- 
nation. Russia,  dispensing  with  the  formality  of  a  treaty,  pub- 
lishes an  ukase  virtually  giving  permission  to  the  cruisers  of  all 
nations  to  do  what  they  please  with  any  slaver  who  dares  to 
dishonor  the  Russian  flag.  But  the  United  States,  so  far 
from  joining  this  league  of  Christendom  against  an  accursed  traf- 
fic, now  aim  at  rendering  it  nugatory,  by  insisting  that  the  star- 
spangled  banner  shall  protect,  even  from  visitation,  every  sla- 
ver above  whose  deck  it  may  be  unfurled!  In  vain  does 
Great  Britain  protest  that  she  claims  no  right  to  interfere 
with  American  slavers;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  only 
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privileged  ones  od  the  ocean,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  pablic 
notoriety  that  slavers  of  other. nations  seek  safety  in  carrying 
the  flag  of  the  republic  at  their  mast  head,  she  does  claim  the 
right  to  ascertain  whether  a  suspected  slaver,  displaying  the 
American  flag,  is,  or  is  not,  a  bona  fide  American  vessel,  by  a 
sight  of  her  papers.  In  vain  does  she  adroit  the  right  of  every 
American  cruiser  to  a'scertain  in  like  manner  the  national  char- 
acter of  any  vessel  bearing  the  British  flag.  In  vain  does  ev- 
ery maritime  power  in  Europe,  and  all,  with  one  exception  in 
America,  accord  to  all  others  the  same  right.  The  great  slave- 
holding  republic  is  too  jealous  of  her  honor,  to  permit  an  inqui- 
ry to  be  made  into  the  nationality  of  any  vessel  from  whose 
mast  the  stars  and  stripes  are.  streaming,  although  that  vessel 
should  be  a  Chinese  junk.  Let  the  slave-trade  revive  in  all  its 
unutterable  horrors — let  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  be  consigned  to  wretchedness  and  death,  but  let 
not  a  vessel,  carrying  a  piece  of  bunting  with  certain  devices,  be 
required  to  show  her  papers,  under  the  penalty  of  war.  Sucb 
is  national  honor,  the  safeguard  of  nations,  and,  for  the  rouo- 
tenance  of  which,  natbnal  slaughter  is  indispensable  1 


MORE  FACTS  CONCERNING  OUR  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

BY  REV.  SYLVESTER  JUDD. 

Our  limits  did  not  permit  us  to  publish  last  month  all  we 
wished  from  Mr.  Judd's  Discourse  ^  and  we  now  give  the  re- 
maining extracts,  with  the  request,  that  our  readers  will  look 
again  at  the  remarks  with  which  we  introduced  the  subject  in 
our  last  number/  Our  sole  object  has  been  to  let  a  standard 
author  speak  for  himself,  and  to  illustrate,  from  the  least  excep- 
tionable war  on  the  pages  of  profane  history,  the  guilt  and  evils 
of  the  war-system,  perhaps  the  greatest  sin  and  folly,  curse  and 
shame  of  Christendom. 

A   NEW   VIEW   OF   REVOLUTIONARY   PATRIOTS. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  our  fathers,  during 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty,  of  the  Revolution, 
were  exceedingly  patriotic,  zealous,  patient,  disinterested,  self- 
sacrificing,  high-minded.  There  was  genuine  patriotism  in 
the  sense  of  love  for  the  country.  But  whether  there  was  pat- 
riotism in  the  sense  of  a  sincere  wish  and  energetic  purpose  to 
support  an  eight  years'  war,  is  another  question*     The  writer 
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believes,  that  if  h  bad  beea  left  to  tbe  people,  at  any  time,  to 
decide  wbetber  they  would  sanctioo  and  sustain  an  eight  years' 
war,  nine-tenths  would  have  voted  against  it. 

There  were  indeed  40,000  soldiers  assembled  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Boston,  while  that  city  was  in  possession  of  the  British 
troops.  A  great  number  of  Quakers,  we  are  told,  contrary 
to  their  peace  principles,  joined  the  army.  What  went  by  the 
name  of  an  Old  Men's  Company  was  formed  in  one  place,  and 
a  man  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  chosen  captain.  In  one 
town  the  women  resolved  to  raise  a  regiment,  and  equip  it  at 
their  own  expense.  The  whole  country  as  we  have  it,  flew 
to  arms.  And  it  is  supposed  the  good  people  fought  till  their 
scarred  and  worn  bodies  could  carry  a  musket  no  longer*  The 
people  in  some  places  refused  to  drink  tea  because  of  its  asso* 
ciation  with  Britbh  tyranny.  I  will  cite  you  a  few  facts  on 
this  point.  '^  Tea  was  drank  under  another  name, "  as  rum  is 
now*a-days,  and  '^  British  officers,"  the  grave  historian  tells  us, 
''  ordered  it  from  England  as  if  for  their  own  use,  and  secretly 
introduced  it  into  the  country."  When  General  Washington 
arrived  to  take  command  of  tbe  army  at  Cambridge, — the 
40,000  soldiers — he  could  do  nothing  with  them.  They  were 
more  disposed  to  fight  for  office  than  for  their  country.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  allay  tbe  discontents. 
They  threatened  to  le^ve  the  army  unless  their  demands  for 
rank  and  place  could  be  met.  Out  of  a  collection  of  40,000 
men  in  arms,  Washington  could  form  an  army  of  only  5  or 
6,000.  Again,  at  the  first  defeat  of  consequence  the  Ameri- 
cans met  with,  a  little  while  afterwards,  thalof  Biooklyn,  L.  I., 
they  forsook  the  cause  and  fled.  ''They  went  oflf  whole  regi- 
ments, half  ones,  and  companies  at  a  time."  ^'  1  am  obliged," 
says  General  Washington,  writing  to  Congress  of  the  event, /^  to 
confess  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops." 
^'  The  regular  troops,"  we  are  told,  <<  filed  off  and  deserted  in 
parties."  All  the  patriotism  and  force  and  flower  of  the 
country  was  reduced  to  an  army  of  3000  men,  and  that  of 
'* suspicious  fidelity,"  the  soldiers  "being  desirous  to  return  to 
their  homes ;"  and  that  too  in  less  than  six  months  after  the 
declaration  of  independence.  There  was  a  negotiation  going 
on  in  Vermont,  during  the  war,  to  surrendei*  that  State  to  the 
English  authorities.  Ethan  Allen,  immortalized  as  a  patriot  of 
the  first  water,  was  involved  in  this  intrigue.  Writing  to  Con- 
gress at  the  time,  he  says,  "  rather  than  fail,"  in  purposes  that 
would  now  be  deemed  treacherous  and  treasonable,  "  I  will  re- 
tire with  the  bardy  Green  Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate 
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caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  wage  war  with  human  nature 
at  large."  "  The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
flocked  in  multitudes,"  to  accept  terms  from  the  British  com- 
missioners. Indeed  it  is  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  times,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  curb 
the  perpetual  outbreaks  of  rebellion  in  the  Jerseys. 

TREATMENT  OF    SOLDIERS. 

Laws  were  passed  that  all  able-bodied  men  should  serve  in 
the  war;  they  were  fined  or  imprisoned  if  they  did  not  yield. 
After  being  once  in,  they  could  not  get  out,  whatever  they 
might  endure.  And  their  sufferings  were  appalling  indeed — 
no  pay, — little  hope, — middle  of  winter, — no  shoes,  keeping 
watch  barefooted  on  the  frozen  ground,-»^no  blankets  for  the 
night, — no  straw  to  lie  on, — no  shelter  but  rude  logs, — no  pro- 
visions,— sick,  many  of  them, — ^wounded, — no  change  of  linen, 
—medicines  adulterated, — no  Sabbath, — no  God.  Was  all 
this  endured  voluntarily,  for  the  country's  good?  Heaven 
knows  it  was  not.  The  poor  fellows  tried  in  every  manner  to 
get  away,  to  reach  their  homes,  and  were  brought  back  and 
tried  and  hung  as  deserters. 

There  is  an  awful  mystery  hanging  over  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  which  will  perhaps  never  be  cleared  up.  Some  of 
the  mystery  1  shall  endeavor  to  lay  opea  before  I  get  through. 
But  regarding  this  matter,  it  appears  that  whole  regiments 
sometimes  deserted,  and  nothing  was  done  about  it ;  that  at  oth- 
er times  a  simple  mutiny,  as  in  case  of  t^e  Pennsylvania  troops, 
received  the  severest  notice,  and  again  individuals  deserted, 
and  they  were  hung;  and  again,  and  they  were  pardoned. 
They  were  hung  I  say,  and  some  were  whipped.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  testimony  of  one  who  served  four  campaigns. 
"  I  saw,"  he  says  "  two  men  shot  to  death,  for  desertion,  anoth- 
er hung,  and  one  run  the  gauntlet.  I  saw  one  three  months 
after  running  the  gauntlet,  and  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hand 
to  his  head.  His  flesh  was  bare  to  the  bone.  "  Very  many 
punishments,"  lie  adds,  "  were  inflicted  without  any  trial  at 
alV^  At  the  order  of  his  own  major,  "  nine  were  lied  up,  and 
whipped  at  one  time."  One  man  was  put  under  gnard  for 
brushing  oflTa  musquito,  one  for  turning  his  toes  out  of  the  mili- 
tary line  to  remove  a  pebble,  one  was  caned  for  not  stepping  to 
music,  three  men  caned  oS  the  parade  for  having  their  guns 
rusty  the  day  after  a  rain." 

Dr.  Thatcher  describes  an  execution  he^  himself  was  witness 
to.     <<  The  soldiers  had  deserted,  and  robbed  the  inhabitants.'* 
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Let  it  be  remembered  they  were  starring  in  the  camps.  Let 
•  it  also  be  remembered  these  same  soldiers  had  been  ordered  by 
Congress  in  their  army  capacity,  to  rob  tl)e  inhabitants.'' 
^'One  was  accompanied  to  the  gallows  by  an  aflfectionate  and 
sympathizing  brother,  which  forced  tears  from  the  eyes  of  nu- 
merous spectators.  They  repeatedly  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other,  and  would  not  be  separated  till  the  executioner 
came  up,  when  with  a  flood  of  tears  and  mournful  lamenta* 
tions,  they  bid  each  other  an  eternal  adieu." 

Dr.  Thatcher  describes  the  process  of  whipping.  The  sol- 
dier was  stripped  to  his  skin,  tied  to  a  tree,  or  post,  received 
generally  a  hundred  lashes  or  more,  with  a  whip  formed  of 
several  small  knotted  cords,  which  sometimes  cut  through  the 
skin  at  every  stroke.  At  Fort  Schuyler,  in  New  York,  when 
the  sufferings  and  deprivations  of  the  soldiers  present  and  pro* 
spective  were  such  they  said  they  would  "rather  die  than  stay 
during  the  winter,"  several  deserted,  five  were  retaken,  and 
shot  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort.  Col.  Ganesvoort,  was  sending  out  his  men 
to  take  clandestinely,  and.  by  force,  cattle  from  the  German 
flats.  One  of  the  complaints  against  the  British  king,  in 
the  declaration  of  independence,  is,  that  he  did  not  let  trial  by 
jury  have  its  proper  exercise  among  his  American  subjects. 

Th^re  are  several  other  topics  on  which  we  wished  to  quote 
the  documentary  statements  of  Mr.  Judd,  especially  our  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  its  influence  in  protracting  the  war. 
But  the  extracts  on  this  point  would  be  too  long ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  given,  in  this  number  and  the  last,  pretty  full 
specimens,  we  will  quote  only  one  topic  more. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONART  WAR  ON  THE  INDIANS. 

Shall  I  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Indians  ?  The 
people  of  this  country  would  not  be  taxed  without  representa- 
tion. They  did  not  tax  the  Indians,  without  representation, 
but  exterminated  them  and  planted  themselves  in  their  territo- 
ries. I  speak  now  of  the  Six  Nations,  residing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  State  of  New  York.  These  Indians,  perpetually  ag- 
itated about  their  homes,  their  possessions,  and  their  liberties, 
liad  aided  the  Americans  and  English  in  expelling  the  French 
from  the  country,  in  the  seven  years'  war ;  now  distracted  in 
the  dispute  that  had  arisen  between  the  two  great  branches  of  a 
kindred  nation,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  some  sided 
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with  the  English,  some  with  the  AmericaDS,  some  were  Deutral ; 
however  they  were  troublesome,  and  they  were  in  the  way  of 
the  western  lands  that  had  been  promised  to  such  Americans 
as  would  join  the  war.  It  was  determined,  in  the  language  of  ' 
the  times,  to  ^'  chastise  these  savages.'^  Gen.  Washington  or- 
dered some  troops  under  Gen.  Sullivan  on  this  expedition.  I 
wish  you  to  attend  to  the  aggravations  of  the  case.  ^'  The  Six 
Nations,"  says  De  Witt  Clinton,  ''  were  a  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary people,  contra-distinguished  from  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
nations  by  great  attainments  in  polity,  in  negotiation,  in  elo- 
quence, and  in  war."  They  inhabited  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Genesee  river.  They  had  several  towns,  and 
many  large  villages,  laid  out  with  con«derable  regularity. 
They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  finished,  having 
chimneys  and  painted.  They  had  broad  and  productive  fields, 
orchards  of  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees.  Some  of  their  houses 
were  well  furnished  with  all  necessary  domestic  utensils.  They 
had  horses,  cows  and  wagons.  They  could  offer  a  cup  of  tea 
and  coffee  to  the  stranger.  They  were  quite  advanced  in  civi- 
lization. Churches  to  the  true  God  had  been  erected  in  their 
villages.  Some  of  them  were  attached,  as  well  as  they  could 
be,  to  the  Americans. 

Sullivan,  as  I  have  said,  started  against  them  with  perempto- 
ry instructions  from  Gen.  Washington  not  to  listen  to  proposi- 
tions of  peace  until  he  should  have  ^' very  tlioroughly  completed 
the  destruction  of  their  settlements."  "The  Indians,"  says 
Sullivan,  in  one  of  hb  letters,  "  shall  see  there  is  malice  enough 
in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  that  contributes  to  their 
support."  The  Indians  were  defeated,  driven  back  on  to  lake 
Erie.  The  American  army  approached  the  valley  of  the  Gen- 
es,ee,  which,  says  the  historian,  they  beheld  with  astonishment 
and  delight.  "The  town  of  Genesee  contained  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  and  quite  elegant.  It 
was  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat,  ex- 
tending miles  around,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  com  were 
waving,  together  with  eveiy  kind  of  vegetablfe  that  could  be 
conceived.  But  the  entire  army  were  soon  engaged  in  de- 
stroying it,  and  the  axe  and  the  torch  soon  transformed  the 
whole  of  that  beautiful  region  from  the  character  of  a  garden 
to  a  scene  of  drear  and  sickening  desolation.  Forty  Indian' 
towns,  the  largest  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
houses,  were  destroyed.  Corn,  gathered  and  ungathered,  to 
the  amount  of  160,000  bushels  shared  the  same  fate.  And 
the  Indians  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  till  neither  house,  nor 
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fruit  tree,  nor  field  of  corn,  nor  inhabitant,  remained  in  the 
\vhole  country.  So  numerous  were  the  fruit  trees,  that  in  one 
orchard,  we  are  told,  they  cut  down  fifteen  hundred."  I  would 
add  that  Gen.  Washington,  after  this,  received  among  the  Indi- 
ans the  name  o(  tovm-'destroyer ;  and  in  their  bitter  complaints 
against  him  they  say,  when  "your  name  is  heard,  our  women 
look  behind  them,  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close 
to  the  necks  of  their  mothers." 

I  would  also  add,  that  if  the  Indians  had  injured  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  admits  of  most  decisive  proof  that  the  Americans  were 
generally  the  original  offenders.  Writes  an  American  officer, 
who  himself  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  "the  white  sava- 
ges were  more  savage  than  the  copper-colored,  and  nine  times 
out  often  the  whites  on  the  borders  were  the  aggressors."  Al- 
most all  the  wrongs  the  Indians  have  received  at  our  hands, 
and  they  are  more  than  the  stars  of  heaven  for  number,  have 
arisen  not  merely  from  private  cupidity,  but  in  a  good  measure 
from  the  condition  in  which  the  war  of  which  we  are  speaking 
left  the  country.  The  vast  debt  with  which  that  event  bur- 
dened us,  was  paid  out  of  the  possessions  of  the  Indians.  We 
struggled  for  independence  indeed,  but  as  it  would  seem,  that 
we  might  be  independent  of  much  moral  and  human  obligation. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BT  REVOLUTIONABJ  SOLDIERS. 

The  army  supported  itself  part  of  the  time,  in  a  good  degree 
by  plunder,  i.  e.,  by  forcibly  taking  that  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and  rendering  no  equivalent;  One  of  the  sections  in 
Marshall's  life  of  Washington  is  thus  entitled :  The  army  sub- 
sisted in  a  great  measure  by  impressments.  The  people  could 
not  or  would  not,  contribute  to  its  sustenance,  and  the  soldiers 
were  sent  out  by  orders  from  head  quarters,  to  get  provisions 
wherever  they  could  find  it.  Sometimes,  as  it  would  seem  in  mere 
mockery,  they  offered  continental  bills  in  pay.  People  drove 
their  cattle  into  the  woods,  and  hid  their  stores ;  they  would  not 
be  imposed  upon  in  such  a  way.  So  accustomed  did  the  soldiers 
become  to  stealing  in  this  manner,  that  they  sometimes  seemed 
to  think  of  nothing  else  but  these  clandestine  profits.  "They 
fell,"  says  the  historian,  "with an  indiscriminate  rapacity,  upon 
private  as  well  as  public  property."  "  To  perish  in  a  country 
abounding  vAth  provisions,  requires  something  more  than  for- 
titude," says  Marshall.  He  immediately  adds — "  General 
Washington  ordered  the  country  to  be  scoured,  and  provisions 
seized  wherever  found." 
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LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY. 
BBIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESSES  AT  ITS  LAST  ANNIVERSARY. 

Not  havioff  received  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  July,  we  must  defer 
the  report  of  this  Society's  prcNseedin^  of  the  last  year;  bnt  from 
the  London  Patriot  we  quote  some  specimens  of  the  speeches  made  os 
that  occasion.  J.  BROTHERTOJf,  M.  P.,  a 'decided  friend  of  the  cause, 
and  a  fearless  advocate  of  its  object  and  principles  on  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament, presided  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  audience  which  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  years,  was  large  and  respectable. 

J.  Brothertor. — ^Ihcrkase  of  Peace  SsimifEifTS^ — ^I  feel  much 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  sentiment,  becoming  daily  stronger  and  stronger,  against 
war.  There  is  an  aversion  to  war,  in  this  country,  whicn  it  must  be 
pleasing  for  us  to  behold ;  but  which,  I  hope,  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  that  it  will  not  only  be  manifested  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world,  until  mankind  are  brouffht  to  see  their  best  interestB,  and  to 
adopt  those  means  that  are  calculated  to  promote  their  present  and 
eternal  welfare.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  a  very  difierent  feeling 
being  displayed  in  this  countrv.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war,  when  war  was  far  more  popular 
than  it  is  at  present  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  the  trophies 
of  war  desecrating  the  temples  of  peace.  I  have  heard  ministers  of 
religion,  on  the  Sabbath,  offer  up  their  prayers  for  peace ;  and  I  have 
seen  those  same  ministers  go  forth,  in  the  same  week,  at  the  head  of 
recruiting  parties,  with  cockades  in  their  hats,  giving  their  support  to 
war.  But,  thank  God,  things  are  changed,  and  I  trust  we  shall  never 
see  such  days  again. 

Want  or  Reflection  on  War. — ^Wcre  we  to  reflect  upon  the 
misery,  the  cruelty,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  oj^ression,  consequent 
upon  war,  we  should  shudder  at  the  contemplation.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  give  any  description  of  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  show  in  what 
manner  war  effects  individuals,  or  families,  or  nations.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary for  me  to  say,  that  of  all  the  calamities  that  afflict  and  disgrace 
the  human  race,  I  believe  war  is  the  greatest  curse.  It  is  the  greatest 
of  evils  that  can  befall  us,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  evil.  We  see  its  effects  in  various  ways ;  and  one  feels  as- 
tounded that  the  people  of  any  civilized  country  can  sanction  such  a 
remnant  of  barbarism.  Indeed,  war  appears  to  me,  and  it  must  appear 
to  many  of  you,  so  foolish  and  so  wicked,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  a  civilized  country  could  give  its  sanction  to  it  There  are  won- 
ders in  the  world,  but  tlio  greatest  wonder  in  my  mind  ib,  that  the 
people  have  so  long  continued  to  sanction  that  which  is  the  cause  of 
BO  much  oppression  and  misery  to  all  ranks  of  society.  When  we  con- 
sider the  expenses  of  war,  and  the  taxation  that  it  entails  upon  the 
country,  the  financial  view  is  appalling. 

Safett  of  Peace  Principles. — It  is  quite  clear  that  a  spirit  of 
meekness,  an  unresisting  spirit,  is  the  best  safeguard  and  protection  to 
every  individual  in  society.  If  a  man  be  peaceful,  if  he  be  disposed 
to  walk  uprightly,  and  to  offer  no  violence  to  his  neighbor,  who  goes 
so  quietly  through  life  as  this  meek  man  ?  "^  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  This  is  true  of  the  individual  who 
makes  up  his  mind  to  act  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.    Bat,  if 
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he  does  so,  he  may  receive  insults,  thoug^h,  I  dare  say,  he  will  receive 
fewer  than  any  other  man.  He  may  at  times  have  to  sacrifice  his  own 
self-interest ;  but,  if  a  man  make  up  his  mind  to  act  according  to  prin- 
ciple, he  counts  the  cost,  and  he  says,  ^  Although  I  may  not  inherit 
that  which  the  world  can  bestow  upon  me,  ^et  I  conceive  I  have  a 
reward  fifreater  than  can  be  conferred  by  any  thing  earthly."  I  believe 
that  such  an  individual  is  generally  preserved,  x  ou  may  carry  the 
principle  out  in  a  family ;  and,  if  you  see  a  peaceable  family  one  that 
acts  on  Christian  principles,  that  family  meets  with  less  opposition  than 
another.  We  have  had  the  principle  carried  out  in  individuals  and 
families ;  but  we  have  never  had  it  carried  out  in  a  nation.  Now,  if 
we  believe  the  principle  is  true  in  the  one  case,  we  believe  it  is  so  in  the 
other.  It  never  was  fully  carried  out  but  once,  and  that  was  by  William 
Penn.  He  overcame  the  untutored  Indians  by  tiiis  principle.  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  a  nation  would  show  that  it  acted  on  tne  principles  of 
Christianity,  it  would  possess  moral  power,  mightier  than  the  physical 
force  of  an  army,  and  that  it  would  extend  itself  over  ^e  world.  If 
Groat  Britain  and  France  were  to  enter  into  a  covenant  that  they  would 
''beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-^ 
hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more,"  their  influence  would  be  such  through- 
out the  world,  that  men  would  be  astounded  that  nations  had  ever 
indulged  in  war. 

How  War  provokes  War. — One  nation  enters  on  an  armament 
That  forces  another  nation  to  increase  theirs.  Mutual  jealousy  is  thus 
engendered,  and  both  are  preparing  for  war.  We  have  some  wise  men 
in  ttie  House  of  Commons,  who  will  say,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it ;  that  the  only  way  to  secure  peace  is  to 
be  ready  for  war.  I  have  always  found  from  experience,  that  those 
who  learn  the  art  of  war,  like  pugilists  who  learn  the  art  of  boxing, 
like  to  practise  it  We  have  a  name  for  military  glory,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  praising  the  military  character ;  and,  this  heing  tho  spirit  pre-# 
vailing  in  this  country,  they  consider  it  right  to  be  prepared  for  war, 
as  the  means  of  preserving  peace.  This,  however,  is  an  assertion 
without  proof. 

Rev.  J.  Harorkaves. — A  common  but  unrbasokable  Demand. — 
I  have  lately  met  with  the  cry,  ^  What  are  you  as  a  Society  doing  ? 
There  is  war  in  the  East,  there  is  war  in  China;  why  don't  you  put  it 
down?"  I  should  like  to  ask  these  persons  what  they  are  doinff? 
There  is  as  much  room  for  them  to  work,  as  there  is  for  us.  Why 
don't  they  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  work  ?  Is  it  nothing  that,  during 
the  past  year,  thousands  of  copies  of  *^  Ladd*s  Essays"  have  been  circu- 
lated among  the  nobility  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  a  Peace  Society  has  been 
formed  in  Faris,  the  hot-bed  of  war  in  former  days  ?  Is  it  nothing 
that  Her  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  have  had  the  American 
Prize  Essay  placed  in  their  hands  ?  There  is  not  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  country  upon  whom  the  Society  has  not  endeavored  to 
operate. 

George  Thompson. — England  infamously  warlike. — ^England  is 
at  this  moment  at  war  with  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  globe.  The 
nation  which  boasts  of  its  schemes  for  the  universal  evangelization  of 
mankind,  is  in  one  direction  occupied  in  laying  waste  the  territories  of 
the  Chinese ;  a  people  that  has  been  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  1200  years,  and  whose  fingers  are  unskilled  in  the  horrible  arts  of 
war;— and  in  another  direction,  in  the  equally  wicked  work  of  plunder- 
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ing  the  conntiy  of  a  wild  aod  Trailike  race  of  moantaineeiB,  wbo  faave 
never  been  guUty  of  a  solitary  act  of  an  unfriendly  character.  What  a 
horrible  spectacle  m  this!  How  calculated  to  make  eyeiymanywho 
dreads  the  just  judgment  of  an  ofibnded  God|  hang  his  head,  and,  in 
sackcloth  and  aines,  deprecate  the  chastisement  which  such  unpro- 
voked and  unchristian  conduct  deserves. 

Judging  this  nation  by  its  acts,  it  is  a  bloody  and  a  ruthless  nation. 
Men  may  talk  of  our  wars  being  civilized,  and  regulated  according  to 
established  forms;  but  they  are  only  the  more  inexcusable  and  atro- 
cKHis  on  that  account  No  people  have  larger  opportunities  for  cultivat- 
ing peaceful  relations,  or  stronger  motives  for  ooing  so.  We  have  no 
money  to  spend  in  war ;  on  the  contrair,  every  shilling  is  demanded  by 
a  famishing  though  deserving  population.  Surely  we  have  spent 
enough  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Oar  national  debt  is  a  bnge, 
everlasting,  mountain  monument  of  our  recklessness  of  life  and  treas- 
ure in  the  cause  of  bloodshed.  Over  our  metropolitan  cathedral  might 
be  written,  with  strict  truth,  Tldi  is  the  temple  of  the  God  of  war.  For 
there,  instead  of  the  trophies  of  peace,  hang  the  polluted  and  bloody 
l^anners  of  war;  and,  if  in  this  comer  stands  a  Ileber,  and  in  that  a 
Howard,  the  space  besides  is  filled  with  groups  and  statues  erected  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  known  only  for  their  success  in  the  trade 
of  human  outchery.  Take  anv  just  criterion,  and  apply  it  to  this  na- 
tion ;  and  it  stands  out  before  the  world  as  a  nation,  that,  for  centuries, 
has  been  the  most  ^edy  destroyer  of  the  creatures  formed  in  the 
image  of  God.  Its  mission  mi^ht  have  been  to  scourge  and  slaughter, 
not  to  save  and  bless  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  wars  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  have  not,  even  as  men  of  the  world  judge,  one  miti- 
gating feature.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  they  are  araolutely  Sa- 
tanic They  are  mean  and  cowardly ;  they  are  waged  against  distant 
and  unoffending  races ;  they  are  for  objects  which  only  the  pirate  and 
the  bandit  pursue ;  cruel  and  oppressive  in  their  results  to  those  who 
were  callea  upon  to^pay  for  them,  tliey  are  unconstitutional  in  their 
ori^n,  and  have  been  marked  by  ferocity  and  wanton  wickedness  in 
their  progress.  Yet,  the  men  who  carry  them  on,  send  chaplains  along 
with  the  wretched  instruments  they  employ,  who,  in  the  garments  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  stand  forth  and  pray^ 
^  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord !  Fcom  battle,  and  from  murder,  and 
from  sudden  death,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! "  And  then  the  bugle  is 
sounded,  and  the  order  to  "  charge"  is  given,  and  the  prayer  for  peace 
is  followed  by  scenes  of  havoc  and  blood,  which  only  demons  can  be- 
hold with  gratification.    What  soul-sickening  blasphemy  is  this ! 

CHiinRSE  War. — Of  the  Chinese  war,  little  need  be  said ;  its  history 
is  familiar  to  most  It  is  a  war  to  defend  and  perpetuate  one  of  the  most 
wicked  and  contraband  traffics  which  has  ever  been  carried  on ;  a  traf- 
fic as  bad  as  the  slave-trade,  for  it  is  fraught  with  the  enslavement  and 
debasement,  morally  and  physically,  of  millions.  The  Sussex  smuggler 
is  an  honest  man  compared  with  the  wretches  who  promote  the  detes- 
table traffic  in  the  soul-withering  drug,  which  the  government  of  this 
country  are  forcing,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  upon  tlie  Chinese. 

With  one  anecdote  respecting  the  Chinese,  I  will  leave  this  part  of 
the  subject  After  the  British  were  forced  to  leave  Canton,  a  series  of 
hostile  operations  were  carried  on  for  nearly  two  years,  when  our 
countrymen  returned  to  the  dwellings  and  warehouses  Uiey  had  left; 
aiuL  strange  to  tell^  though  the  horrors  of  Chusan  had  been  enacted  in 
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the  iDterval,  they  foand  their  homes  and  property  in  thfe  same  state  as 
when  they  abandoned  them  ;  they  had  been  guarded  and  preserved  by 
the  very  men  whose  country  they  had  invaded  and  pillaged. 

Afghan  War. — ^Turning  now  to  Afghanistan,  what  do  we  behold  ? 
From  Herat  in  the  west,  to  Attock  in  the  east ;  and  from  Kurachee  in  the 
south,  to  the  mountains  of  Bockara,  we  behold  a  country  overrun  with 
British  troops,  and  seven  or  ten  millions  of  friendly  natives  turned  into 
inveterate  enemies  by  our  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  The  question 
in  every  body's  mouth  is,  "  Why  have  we  gone  to  war  with  the  Af- 
ghans ? "  It  may  well  be  asked ;  for  no  reason,  even  of  a  political 
character,  has  yet  appeared.  Our  natural  boundaries  in  India  are  of 
the  most  distinct  and  peculiar  description.  With  peace  and  good  gov- 
ernment within  our  own  dominions,  we  are  safe.  The  enemy,  which 
some  think  we  have  to  fear,  must  march  v2000  miles  to  attack  us,  and 
meet  an  army,  when  he  arrives,  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  To  go  be- 
yond this  boundary,  which  consists  of  the  Indus,  a  desert  of  hundreds 
of  miles  in  extent,  and  mountain  defiles  of  the  most  terrific  kind,  is 
sheer  insanity  ;  it  is  courting  disaster,  defeat  and  disgrace,  and  play- 
ing Uie  game  of  any  enemy  which  we  ma3r  have. 

So  far  from  the  people  we  attacked  having  furnished  any  occasion, 
they  have  ever  been  fnendly.  They  sought  an  honorable  alliance ;  they 
have  loaded  our  ambassadors  with  presents ;  from  tlie  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
up  to  the  Ruler  of  Cabool,  all  the  persons  in  authority  in  the  country  have 
manifested  towards  us  respect,  and  confidence,  and  attachment  We 
did  not  go  there  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  the  people  were  free  above 
all  the  people  of  the  East  They  exulted  in  their  independence ;  their 
boast  was,  that  all  Afghans  are  equal.  In  Cabool,  they  had  a  ruler 
whose  mild  demeanor,  whose  unrelaxin^  industry,  whose  patronage 
of  trade  and  commerce,  whose  inexorable  justice  and  strict  impartiality, 
made  him,  at  once,  the  most  extraordinary  and  popular  man  of  modem 
times.  We  went  not  there  to  find  employment  for  our  money  or  our 
men ;  for  in  India  we  have  an  ample  field  for  both.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  at  this  time  dying  of  hunger.  This  the  Governor-General 
knew,  for  they  followed  his  carriage,  crving  for  bread ;  and  oflen  he 
had  to  halt,  while  the  rotting  carcasses  of  the  dead  were  removed  out 
of  his  way.  The  Parliament  of  1833  ordained  the  extinction  of  slave- 
ry, and  five  years  have  passed  away  without  beholding  the  fulfilment 
of  the  mandate.  Roads,  tanks,  canals,  bridges,  wharves,  and  caravan- 
saries are  to  be  constructed,  to  give  facility  to  trade,  improvement  to , 
agriculture,  and  shelter  to  the  traveller.  An  odious  system  of  land 
taxation  is  to  be  reformed ;  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  prison, 
police,  and  judicial  systems,  are  to  be  purged  away  and  corrected; 
while  treaties  with  half  a  hundred  native  states  and  princes,  remain  to 
be  fulfilled.  Here,  then,  is  work  enough  for  every  functionary  in  India, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  afi^d  for  talents  and  exertions,  ex- 
tending from  Rangoon  to  Guzerat,  and  from  Tinnevelly  to  Rajpootana. 
But,  neglecting  all  these  works  of  mercy  and  patriotism,  54,000  men 
are  summoned  to  the  field,  and,  in  one  short  year,  nine  millions  of 
money  are  wasted  and  worse,  in  carrying  a  worn-out  tyrant  to  a  peo- 
ple by  whom  he  is  despised  and  detested,  and  in  hurling  from  a  seat 
which  he  worthily  filled,  a  man  of  exemplary  virtue  as  a  ruler,  and  the 
rarest  talents  among  the  people  to  which  he  belongs. 

Effects  of  these  Wars. — ^What  arc  the  fruits  ?  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  have  been  spent    Thousands  of  victims  have  been 
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offered  np.  The  treaaui^  of  India  has  been  banknipted.  The  nativee 
have  been  filled  with  suspicion  and  alann.  The  Sepoys  are  panic-strick- 
en at  the  thought  of  being  carried  to  a  region  of  snow,  far  away  irom 
their  own  sunny  plains.  The  beasts  of  burden  of  the  countiy,  essential 
to  its  commerce,  have  been  swept  away.  The  Ryot  cannot  pay  his  land- 
tax  ;  for  the  circulation  of  the  country  has  gone  beyond  the  mountains. 
Dven  the  paltry  sums  given  for  the  destruction  of  mad  dogs  in  the  hot 
season,  have  to  be  withheld.  Millions  of  men,  who  were  once  our 
friends,  have  been  transformed  into  rancorous  enemies,  who  have  put 
on  their  shrouds,  and  sworn  on  the  Koran,  which  is  their  bible,  tkat 
they  will  dje  in  their  efforts  to  exterminate  their  infidel  foes.  The  man 
we  carried  with  us,  and  made  their  kinff,  has  turned  a  traitor.  The  son 
of  the  man  we  have  deposed,  is  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  fightin|r 
for  his  father,  his  country,  and  his  religionl  A  fanaticism,  amounting 
to  frenzy,  has  seized  upon  the  whole  population ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  bones  of  12,000  men,  women,  and  children,  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Coord  Cabul,  at  once  a  warning  and  a  chastisement  At  home,  we  axe 
called  upon  to  find  more  blood  and  more  money.  Our  vessels  axe 
chartered  to  convey  troops ;  our  artificers  engaged  to  forge  implements 
of  death ;  our  streets  are  infested  with  crimps  and  kidnappers,  in  the 
shape  of  recruiting-sergeants.  Our  incomes  are  to  be  taxed  to  raise 
blood-roonejT ;  ana  our  Archbishops  and  Archdeacons  are  magniQfiog 
their  Christian  calling,  and  recommending  their  faith  to  the  Uenules^ 
by  consecrating  banners  of  war,  and  invoking  the  God  of  justice  and 
of  love  to  succeed  our  efforts  to  send  millions  of  unoffending  beings  to 
a  bloody  grave  and  a  sudden  judgment ! 

Who  does  not  blush  for  his  country  ?  And  where,  in  all  the  land, 
is  heard  the  voice  of  remonstrance  and  rebuke  ?  Where  are  the  cler* 
gj  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Where  the  ministers  of  the  innumenir 
ble  Dissenting  bodies  f  One  murder,  at  our  doors  excites  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Is  murder  less  murder,  wlien  done  at  a  distance,  and 
by  wholesale  ?  Is  the  murder  of  an  Afghan,  by  a  red-coated  mercen- 
ary, less  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  murder  here  ?  Is  the 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  limited  by  geographical  bounds  ? 

Rulers  should  do  their  own  Fiohtiko. — ^Tell  the  axistocney, 
that  to  find  posts  for  the  junior  branches  of  their  families,  you  will  no 
longer  consent  to  pay  for  bloody  crusades  against  distant  nations.  If 
fond  of  fighting,  let  them  fight  themselves,  and  the  battle  will  be  soon 
over.  Let  them  find  their  own  pipe-clay,  and  kettle-dmms,  and  gOMm 
and  muskets;  and  when  they  come  to  pay  the  piper  themselves, 
war  will  soon  change  its  aspect,  and  their  patnotism  grow  as  cool  as  yon 
could  wish  it  The  whole  system  is  one  of  delusion,  and  fraud,  and 
jobbing,  and  demoralization.  Be  yours  the  blessed  work  of  enlighten- 
ing the  nation  on  this  subject  The  common  people  will  hear  yon 
gladly.  Mothers,  and  wives,  and  children,  will  pour  their  benedictiooB 
on  your  heads.  Untutored  tribes  will  say,  "  Blessed  are  the  pesce-mak- 
en;"  and,  when  the  war-makers  of  this  country  shall  ask  for  the 
staple  of  war,  the  answer  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  will  be, 
"Our  weapons  are  those  of  justice  and  truth— our  prince  is  the  Prince 
of  peace— we  will  not,  dare  not,  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-man." 
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ARBITRATION  AS  A  TEMPORARY   REMEDY  FOR  WAR. 

The  friends  of  peace  have  always  contended  that  the  alleged 
necessity  of  war  may  be  superseded  by  means  far  better  for  all 
purposes  whether  of  protection  or  redress ;  and  with  this  view, 
we  have  repeatedly  suggested  a  variety  of  expedients  that 
might  be  adopted  by  nations  in  place  of  the  cannon  and  the 
sword.  One  of  these  expedients  is  arbitration ;  and  many 
events  have,  of  late,  conspired  to  fix  public  attention  upon  it 
as  an  easy  and  ef&cacious  substitute  for  war.  The  states  of 
Christendom  are  fast  incorporating  it  by  their  practice  into  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  the  friends  of  peace  would  fain  hasten  a 
result  so  important  in  their  view  to  the  peace  of  the  civilized 
world. 

When  Joseph  Sturge,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  from 
England,  visited  our  country  last  year,  he  laid  before  a  special 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  peace  held  in  Boston,  the  plan,  which 
he  derived  from  a  personal  interview  with  Judge  Jay,  of 
preventing  war  by  a  clause  in  every  treaty,  binding  the  parties 
to  settle  their  differences  in  the  last  resort  by  amicable  refer- 
ence to  an  umpire  mutually  chosen.  The  n^eeting  received 
the  suggestion  with  decided  favor,  and  recommended  the 
adoption,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  of  measures  for  carrying 
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it  into  effect.  Expecting  ere-Iong  a  General  Conference  in 
London  of  the  friends  of  peace  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  presuming  that  they  will  then  take,  or  deGnitely 
propose,  the  steps  requisite  on  this  and  other  topics  of  impor- 
tance to  the  cause,  we  have  thus  far  delayed  attempting  any 
decisive  action  ;  but  we  think  the  time  has  fully  come  for  the 
preparatory  measure  of  petitioning  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject,  and  would  therefore  call  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  two  following  articles  from 
writers  whose  names  alone  are  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
whatever  comes  from  their  pens.  They  wrote  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  views ;  and  whatever  coincidence 
may  be  found,  will  serve  only  to  show  how  leading  minds  are 
coming  to  harmonize  in  their  opinion  concerning  this  method 
of  superseding  war. 

We  bring  this  subject  before  our  readers  as  immediately 
practical;  and  we  ask  them  all  to  read  with  care  those  able 
articles,  as  guides  and  incentives  to  effort  in  behalf  of  the  plan 
proposed.  We  need  something  more  than  mere  assent  to  the 
excellence  of  our  object  or  our  measures  ;  we  must  have  action, 
prompt,  energetic,  united,  persevering.  The  most  we  can 
expect  of  rulers,  is  to  move  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
people ;  and  therefore  do  we  ask  the  people  to  urge  upon 
them  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  substitute  for  war.  For 
such  a  service  we  must  depend  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  co- 
operation of  our  friends  through  the  land.  First  fill  your  own 
mind  with  the  facts  and  arguments  in  the  case ;  then  gird 
yourself  for  the  task  of  getting  as  many  signatures  as  possible 
to  the  petitions  which  accompany  this  number  of  the  Advocate. 
We  address  every  reader^  and  urge  him  to  do  the  thing  himself 
without  delay. 

We  appeal  especially  to  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They 
alone  can,  if  they  will,  do  what  we  need ;  and  we  cannot  well 
imagine  a  service  more  appropriate  to  their  office  and  character 
as  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Let  them,  on  the  day 
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of  Thanksgiving,  or  the  evening  of  Christmas,  or  some  other 
time  which  they  may  choose,  discuss  the  subject  of  peace, 
explain  the  plan  herein  recommended,  and  immediately  circu- 
late for  signatures,  two  petitions,  one  to  the  President,  and  the 
other  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  business  of  forming  and  ratifying  'all 
treaties  between' us  and  other  nations. 


JUDGE  JAY'S  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WAR.* 

It  may  be  a  feeling  of  national  vanity,  and  it  may  be  an  in- 
ference from  the  peculiarities  of  history,  position,  and  institu- 
tions, that  leads  us  to  hope  that  to  the  United  States  will  be 
reserved  the  happiness  and  glory  of  teaching  to  mankind  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  means  of  securing  them. 

The  American  government  was  the  first  to  prohibit  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  first  abolition  of  negro  slavery  was  effected  in 
our  Northern  States ;  and  to  this  country  justly  belongs  the  or- 
igin of  the  temperance  reformation.  The  local  situation  of  our 
republic,  and  the  nature  of  her  foreign  relations,  seem  to  indi- 
cate her  as  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  bv  whom  the 
sword  is  to  be  sheathed,  to  be  drawn  no  more.  No  nation  has 
less  reason  to  covet  the  possessions  of  others,  or  to  apprehend 
the  loss  of  her  own.  At  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  are 
placed  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  experiment 
of  a  policy  avowedly  and  permanently  pacific.  At  the  same 
time,  our  widely  diffused  commerce,  our  extended  territory, 
and  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  all  unite  in  attracting 
observation,  and  will  necessarily  give  to  the  experiment,  if  suc- 
cessful, a  powerful  influence  with  other  nations. 

But  still  the  question  recurs,  how  is  the  experiment  to  be 
made?  Certainly,  in  the  way  least  likely  to  excite  alarm  and 
opposition.  In  every  effort  to  promote  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  view  their  condition  as  it 
really  is,  and  not  as  in  our  opinion  it  ought  to  be — ^and  we 
should  consult  expediency  as  far  as  we  can  do  so,  without 
compromising  principle.  Wilberforce  and  his  associates  were, 
from  the  first,  fully  sensible  of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  West 
India  slavery ;  yet  they  forebore  taking  any  measures  for  its  re- 
moval till  they  had  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

*  See  War  and  Peace,  p.  97, 
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trade ;  being  well  assured  that  by  pursuing  both  objects  at  the 
same  time,  they  would  excite  a  combined  opposition  that  would 
jUOTG  insurmountable. 

Any  attempt  to  persuade  Ck>ngress  to  abandon  all  military 
preparation,  to  disband  the  army,  to  sell  the  navy,  to  raze  the 
Ibrts  which  protect  our  harbors,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  would  never  again  take  arms  to  repel 
invasion,  or  to  enforce  their  rights,  would  only  quicken  into 
new  vigor  the  military  *  prejudices  of  the  community.  Let  us 
then  inquire  whether  a  mode  for  preserving  peace  may  not  be 
devised  that  will  shock  no  prejudice,  and  excite  no  reasonable 
alarm. 

Of  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  relations,  none,  per- 
haps, enjoys  in  an  equal  degree  our  good-will  as  our  first  and 
ancient  ally.  Between  us  and  France  no  rivalry  exists  in 
commerce  or  manufactures;  and  we  perceive  at  present  no 
prospect  of  an  interruption  of  that  harmony  which  has  so  long 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

Suppose  that  in  our  next  treaty  with  France  an  article  were 
inserted  of  the  following  import — "  It  is  agreed  between  the 
contracting  parties  that  if,  unhappily,  any  controversy  shall 
liereafter  arise  between  them  in  respect  to  the  true  meaning 
and  intention  of  any  stipulation  in  this  present  treaty,  or  in  re- 
spect to  any  other  subject,  which  controversy  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort  to 
hostilities  against  the  other ;  but  the  matter  in  dispute  shall,  by 
a  special  convention,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or 
more  friendly  powers ;  and  the  parties  hereby  agree  to  abide  by 
the  award  wliich  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  such  submis- 


sion. 

To  what  well  founded  objection  could  such  a  stipulation  be 
subject?  It  is  true,  treaties- of  this  kind  have  been  but  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  all  experience  is  in  their  favor.  Valtel  remarks 
(Law  of  Nations,  Book  II,  Chap.  18),  "  Arbitration  is  a  meth- 
od very  reasonable,  very  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  in 
determining  differences  that  do  not  directly  interest  the  safety 
of  tlie  nation.  Though  the  strict  right  may  be  mistaken  by 
the  arbitrator,  it  is  stUl  more  to  he  feared  that  it  will  be  over» 
whelmed  by  the  fate  of  arms.  The  Swiss  have  had  the  pre- 
caution in  all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and  even  in 
those  they  have  contracted  with  the  neighboring  powers,  to 
agree  beforehand  on  the  manner  in  which  their  disputes  were 
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to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  in  case  they  could  not  adjust 
tbem  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  wise  precaution  has  not 
a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  that 
flourishing  state  which  secures  its  liberty  and  renders  it  re- 
spectable  throughout  Europe.^' 

But,  it  may  be  said,  one  nation  ought  not  to  permit  another 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  her  rights  and  claims.  Why  not  ?  Will 
^  the  decision  be  less  consistent  with  justice,  for  being  impartial 
and  disinterested  7  It  is  a  maxim  confirmed  by  universal  expe- 
rience, that  so  man  should  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and 
are  nations  less  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  interest  than 
individuals? — nay,  are  they  not  less  under  the  control  of  moral 
obligation?  Treaties  have  often  been  violated  by  statesmen 
who  would  have  shrunk  from  similar  perfidy  in  their  private 
contracts.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Sweden  or  Russia,  or  one 
of  the  South  American  republics,  in  a  controversy  between  us 
and  France,  witlK>ut  the  slightest  bias  of  interest,  and  with  the 
observation  of  the  civilized  world  directed  to  her  decision, 
would  be  less  Ukely  to  pronounce  a  fair  and  righteous  opinion 
than  either  France  or  ourselves? 

But  we  can  decide  our  own  controversies.  That  is,  we  can 
go  to  war,  and  take  our  chance  for  the  result.  '^  It  is  an  error 
(says  Vattel),  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  to  say  that  war  is 
to  decide  controversies  between  those  who,  as  is  the  case  of 
nations,  acknowledge  no  judge.  It  is  power  or  prudence,  rath- 
er than  rightf  that  victory  usually  declares  for." 

The  iJnited  States,  as  we  have  seen,  chose  to  decide  for 
herself  tlie  controversy  about  impressments  by  appealing  to  the 
sword.  In  this  appeal  they,  of  course,,  placed  no  reliance  on 
the  reasonableness,  humanity,  and  justice  of  their  demand,  since 
such  consideration  could  have  no  influence  on  the  fate  of  bat- 
tle. They  depended  solely  on  their  capacity  to  inflict  more 
injury  than  they  would  receive,  and  this  balance  was  to  turn 
the  scale  in  their  favor.  But  it  so  happened  that  Great  Britain, 
far  from  offering  to  purchase  peace  by  relinquishing  the  practice 
of  impressment,  seemed  rather  disposed  to  continue  the  war, 
and  we  finally  thought  it  most  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty 
having  no  reference  to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  stipulation  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  proposed  with  France,  had,  in  1812,  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  question  of  impress- 
mejat  would  then  have  been  submitted  to  one  or  more  jGriendly 
powers  in  something  like  the  following  form. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  XI.  21* 
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''Great  Britain  claims  the  right  of  taking  her  own  seamen  in 
time  of  war  out  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas ; 
and  she  accords  a  similar  right  to  all* other  nations.  The  Uni- 
ted States,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  their  flag  shall  protect 
all  who  sail  under  it,  whether  British  deserters  or  others ;  and 
they  further  object  to  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  necessarily  connected  with  its  exercise 
in  reference  to  American  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
similarity  in  language  and  appearance  of  the  seamen  of  the  two 
nations,  whereby  American  seamen  are  frequently  impressed, 
under  the  pretence,  whether  real  or  affected,  that  they  are 
British  subjects." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  umpires  could  have  given  any 
decision  on  this  question  so  injurious  to  either  party  as  was  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Had  the  claims  of  Britain  been  con- 
finned,  some  American  seamen  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
compelled  occasionally  to  serve  in  the  British  navy ;  but  as  the 
British  government  claimed  no  right  to  detain  such,  and  always 
professed  their  readiness  to  surrender  them  when  proved  to  be 
Americans,  the  abuse  would  not  probably  have  been  carried  to 
a  very  great  extent ;  and  regulations  might  have  been  made  to 
lessen,  if  not  prevent,  it  altogether.  But,  after  all,  how  small 
would  be  the  number  of  such  compared  with  the  thousands 
who  perished  in  the  war ;  and  how  insignificant  their  sufferings 
resulting  from  serving  on  board  a  British  instead  of  an  American 
vessel,  when  weighed  against  the  burdens,  the  slaughters,  the 
conflagrations,  inflicted  on  their  country  by  the  contest.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  decision  had  been  in  our  favor,  Great  Britain 
would  have  lost  a  few  seamen  from  her  marine ;  but  she  would 
have  saved  the  lives  of  a  far  greater  number,  and  she  would 
have  saved  an  amount  of  treasure  which  would  have  command- 
ed the  services  of  an  hundred  fold  as  j?iany  sailors  as  she  could 
ever  hope  to  recover  by  impressment. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  umpires,  uninfluenced  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  would  have  sanctioned,  without  qualification,  the 
claims  of  either  party.  Desirous  of  doing  justice  to  each,  they 
would  not  unlikely  have  regarded  the  British  claim  as  war- 
ranted by  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  but  as  causing  in  its 
exercise  injuries  to  the  United  States  to  which  no  European 
nation  was  exposed.  They  would,  therefore,  have  endeavored 
to  compromise  the  conflicting  claims  by  requiring  Great  Britain 
to  abstain  from  impressing  any  seamen  whatever  from  Ameri- 
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can  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  compensation  to  Great 
Britain  for  relinquishing  her  right  in  deference  to  the  security 
of  American  seamen,  they  might  have  called  on  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  Great  Britain  such  a  sum  as,  upon  investigation, 
might  be  deemed  a  full  equivalent  for  the  services  of  such  of 
her  sailors  as  might  enter  the  American  marine. 

Such  an  award  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  either 
party,  and  yet  it  would  have  promoted  the  interests  ef  both  far 
more  than  the  war  which  they  fruitlessly  waged  against  each 
other. 

Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  anticipate  any  future  national  dif- 
ference which  it  would  not  be  more  safe  tmd  prudent  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  than  to  the  chance  of  war.  However  just  may 
be  our  cause,  however  united  our  people,  we  cannot  foresee  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  nor  tell  what  new  enemies  we  may  be 
called  to  encounter,  what  sacrifices  to  bear,  what  concessions  to 
make. 

We  have  already  partially  commenced  the  experiment  of 
arbitration,  by  referring  three  of  our  disputes  to  as  many  Euro- 
pean sovereigns.  A  question  relative  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  last  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  referred  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  decided  in  our  favor.  The  king  of  the 
.  Netheriandsmade  an  award  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary  line 
between  us  and  Canada,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  compromise  un- 
authorized by  the  terms  of  submission,  and  satisfactory  to  neither 
party,  but  far  less  injurious  to  either  than  would  have  been  one 
month's  hostility.  A  war  with  Mexico  has  lately  been  averted 
by  a  reference  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

France  also  has  sanctioned  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  her 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  negotiated  in  1839.  Each  party 
preferred  claims  against  the  other  for  alleged  injuries,  and, 
instead  of  continuing  the  war  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
claims,  they  terminated  their  hostilities,  and,  by  treaty,  agreed 
to  refer  the  decision  of  these  claims  to  "  a  third  power,"  thus 
giving  to  other  nations  a  novel  and  most  salutary  example. 

It  is  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  adopting  some  plan  for  averting  war  is  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  American  legislators.  In  1833,  the 
LfCgislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  declaring  it  to 
be  *Uhe  duty  of  all  civilized  communities  to  unite  in  the  adop- 
tion of  any  practicable  plan  calculated  to  effect  so  noble  an 
object  as  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
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among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;"  and  they  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  a  congress  of  nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies,  was  a  scheme  deserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  enlightened  governments.  These  resolu- 
tions were  directed  to  be  laid  before  Congress  and  the  several 
State  legislatures.  The  same  year  an  able  report  was  presented 
10  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  on  the  subject  of  a  congress  of 
nations  for  the  suppressbn  of  war  The  conunittee  pointed  out 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  congress,  but  they  recom- 
mended "  a  reference  to  a  third  power  of  all  such  controver- 
ties  as  can  safely  be  confided  to  any  tribunal  unknown  to  the 
constitution  of  our  country.  Such  a  practice  (say  the  com- 
mittee) will  be  followed  by  other  powers,  and  will  soon  grow 
up  into  the  customary  law  of  civilized  nations." 

Notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  often  be  unheeded  by  the  parties  to  a  controversy, 
after  their  feelings  have  become  irritated  and  their  passions 
inflamed.  Something  more  than  a  recommendation  is  wanted 
to  prevent  a  national  dispute  from  terminating  in  a  national  con- 
flict. No  plan  will  be  effectual  in  suppressing  war  that  does 
not,  in  time  of  peace  and  good-will,  anticipate  future  differences, 
and  provide  for  their  accommodation.  The  plan  we  propose  is 
of  this  character,  and  its  practicability  arises  from  its  extreme 
simplicity. 

A  treaty  with  France,  like  the  one  we  have  described,  would 
exert  an  influence  far  beyond  the  two  nations  immediately  af- 
fected by  it.  The  importance  of  the  United  States  would  be 
immediately  raised  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  because  it 
would  be  seen  and  felt  that  whatever  nation  might  enter  into 
collision  with  us,  it  could  not  expect  the  aid  of  France,  but 
that  under  all  circumstances,  we  should  continue  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  and  commerce  of  our  ancient  and  powerful  ally. 
These  considerations  would  not^e  without  their  effect  upon 
England.  She  has  colonies  near  us  which  we  may  capture  or 
essentially  injure,  and  which  cannot  be  defended  by  her  but  at 
great  expense  and  inconvenience.  A  war  with  us  must  evA* 
be  undesired  by  her,  since,  in  such  a  contest,  she  has  much  to 
lose  and  very  little  to  gain.  Our  treaty  with  France  would, 
moreover,  deprive  England  of  the  aid  of  the  only  nation  in 
Europe  that  could  afford  her  very  important  assistance  in  a 
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war  against  us.  She  would,  therefore,  fiad  it  her  interest  to 
avail  herself  of  a  similar  treaty,  and  thus  secure  to  herself  an 
uninterrupted  and  lucrative  comnaerce,  and  protebt  her  Cana- 
dian possessions  from  the  assaults  of  a  powerful  neighbor. 

Once  assured  by  such  treaties  of  permanent  peace  with 
France  and  Britain,  we  should  find  our  alliance  courted  by  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  who  would  not  readily  consent  that 
these  two  nations  should  alone  have  guaranteed  to  them 
continued  peace  and  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  cheerfully 
enter  into  similar  treaties  with  us.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  might  offer  to  our  South  American  neighbors  the  same 
stipulations,  with  full  confidence  of  their  cordial  acceptance. 

And  will  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  visionary  and  impossible  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered,  the  plan  we  propose  violates  no  princi- 
ple of  human  nature,  and  is  founded,  not  on  any  supposed 
reformation  in  the  passions  and  propensities  of  mankind,  but 
upon  obvious  principles  of  national  policy,  deduced  from  reason 
and  experience,  and  susceptible  of  the  plainest  demonstrat'ion. 
It  is  a  plan  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  civilized  society, 
and  accommodated  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  by  which 
that  society  is  influenced,  it  is,  indeed,  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  also  in  accordance 
with  the  selfish  dictates  of  worldly  poficy.  It  interferes  with 
no  military  preparations,  and  it  offends  no  prejudice  of  the 
most  ultra  advocate  of  pacific  principles. 

To  this  plan  we  can  imagine  only  one  plausible  objection, 
which  is,  that  such  treaties  would  not  be  observed.  It  is 
readily  admitted  that  if  the  only  guarantee  for  their  faithful 
performance  consisted  in  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  statesmen 
and  politicians,  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  them  would  be 
but  faint.  Happily,  however,  we  have  a  far  stronger  guarantee 
in  national  interest,  and  in  public  opinion.  Every  government 
th3\t  felt  dbposed  to  violate  such  a  treaty  would  be  conscious 
that  by  doing  so  it  would  be  sacrificing  substantial  interests  for 
precarious  advantages ;  exchanging  the  blessings  of  continued 
peace  for  the  hazards  and  calamities  of  war.  It  would,  indeed, 
require  some  very  powerful  temptation  to  induce  a  people  to 
forego  the  peace,  security,  and  exemption,  from  military 
burdens  conferred  by  such  a  treaty.  Public  opinion,  moreover, 
would  unite  with  self-interest  in  preserving  these  treaties 
inviolate.    A  government  who  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
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war,  had  pledged  its  faith  to  abide  by  the  award  of  umpires 
would,  by  going  to  war  in  defiance  of  that  award,  and  in 
palpable  violation  of  its  solemn  engagements,  shock  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind,  and  would  probably  disgust  even  its  own 
subjects.  At  the  present  day  all  governments  are  more  or  less 
controlled  by  public  opinion;  and  the  progress  of  education 
and  the  power  of  the  press  enable  every  individual  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  his  rulers.  Such  a  war  would  be 
odious,  because  it  would  be  felt  by  all  to  be  unjust  and  dis- 
honorable. It  would  also  be  reprobated  by  the  umpires, 
whose  decision  would  thus  be  contemned,  and  by  every  nation 
which  had  entered  into  a  similar  treaty.  It  ought,  also,  to  be 
remembered  that  each  new  treaty  would  tend  to  secure  the 
observance  of  all  the  preceding  ones,  as  each  nation  would  feel 
that  the  value  of  its  own  treaty  .would  greatly  depend  on  the 
faithful  performance  of  all  the  others ;  since,  if  one  were  violated 
with  impunity,  the  power  of  the  others  to  preserve  peace  would 
necessarily  be  weakened.  In  short,  such  a  war  would  most 
probably  be  prevented  or  speedily  terminated  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  powers  interested  in  enforcing  treaties  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

But,  surely,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  refuse  entering 
into  an  advantageous  treaty,  because  it  might  possibly  be 
violated.  What  profitable  commercial  treaty  was  ever 
rejected  on  this  ground  ?  Even  admitting  the  case  supposed, 
our  local  situation,  our  population,  and  resources,  relieve  us 
from  all  danger  of  a  sudden  and  hostile  attack.  No  future 
enemy  of  the  United  States  will  ever  indulge  the  idea  of 
conquest ;  and  the  only  serious  consequences  we  could  appre- 
hend from  unexpected  hostilities,  would  be  the  interruption  of 
our  commerce,  while  the  nation,  strengthened  in  alll  its 
resources  by  her  past  exemption  from  war,  could  immediately 
place  itself  in  the  attitude  of  defence. 

Dismissing  then  all  idle  fears  that  these  treaties  honestly 
contracted,  and  obviously  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  parties,  would  not  be  observed,  let  us  contemplate  the 
rich  and  splendid  blessings  they  would  confer  on  our  country. 
Protected  from  hostile  violence  by  a  moral  defence,  more 
powerful  than  all  the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe,  we  might, 
indeed,  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  our  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  The  millions  now  expended  in  our  military 
establishments  could  be  applied  to  objects  directly  ministering 
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to  human  convenience  and  happiness.  Our  whole  militia 
system,  with  its  long  train  of  vices  and  its  vexatious  interrup- 
tions of  labor,  would  be  swept  away.  The  arts  of  peace  would 
alone  be  cultivated,  and  would  yield  comforts  and  enjoyments 
in  a  profusion  and  perfection  of  which  mankind  has  witnessed 
no  parallel.  In  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  our 
citizens  would  each  ^'  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his 
own  Gg-tree,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid,"  and  our  peaceful 
and  happy  republic  would  be  an  example  to  all  lands. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  scene  so  bright  and  lovely  should  not 
attract  the  admiration  and  attention  of  the  world.  The 
extension  of  education  in  Europe,  and  the  growing  freedom  of 
her  institutions,  are  leading  her  population  to  think,  and  to 
express  their  thoughts.  -  The  governments  of  the  eastern 
continent,  whatever  may  be  their  form,  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  sensitive  to  popular  opinion.  The  people, 
already  restive  under  their  burdens,  would  soon  discover  that 
those  burdens  would  be  reduced,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  American  policy,  and  they  would  inquire 
why  they  were  denied  the  blessings  of  peace.  Before  long 
some  minor  states  would  commence  the  experiment,  and  the 
example  would  be  followed  by  others.  In  time  these  treaties 
would  be  merged  in  more  extensive  alliances,  and  a  greater 
number  of  umpires  would  be  selected ;  nor  is  it  the  vain  hope 
of  idle  credulity  that  at  last  a  union  might  be  formed  of  every 
Christian  nation  for  guaranteeing  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
by  establishing  a  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  national 
differences^  and  by  preventing  all  forcible  resistance  to  its 
decrees. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ARBITRATION. 
BY  THOMAS  C.  UPHAM,  BRUNSWICK,  MAINK 

One  object  of  the  Peace  Societies  which  exist  in  different 
countries,  is  to  take  ipeasures  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
gress of  nations,  in  the  belief  and  expectation,  that  such  a 
congress  will  be  able,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  secure 
the°permanent  pacification  of  the  world.  This  object  is  vast, 
magnanimous,  Christian ;  and  although  its  announcement  was 
met  with  the  sneer  of  the  skeptic,  and  the  ridicule  of  the 
worldling,  it  is  winging  its  way,  with  a  sure  and  rapid  progress, 
to  the  consciences  of  rulers,  and  to  the  affections  of  the  friends 
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of  immanity.  Nevertlieless,  so  vast  is  the  object  id  its  practi- 
cal operation  as  well  as  in  its  conception,  and  so  slow  are 
national  movements  even  in  the  fuifiiroent  of  well  established 
national  convictions,  that  some  time  must  probably  elapse, 
before  the  world  will  witness  the  formation  and  the  results  of 
such  an  Assembly.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  seeds  of 
thought  on  this  great  subject  are  germinating,  and  in  due 
season  the  strong  tree  and  the  fruits,  meet  for  the  ''  healing  of 
the  nations,"  will  appear ;  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  we  might, 
to  some  extent,  be  directing  our  attention,  and  laboring 
effectually  in  some  other  way.  The  subordinate  object, 
therefore,  which  I  would  introduce  to  the  consideration  and  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  is  to  take  immediate 
measures,  by  means  of  petitions  to  the  Senate  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  discussbns,  and  lectures,  and  in  other 
suitable  ways,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  express  and  stipulated 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  into  all  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

I.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  that  a  few  words 
should  bC'  said  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  in  question. 
The  principle  of  arbitration,  in  its  application  to  nations,  is 
essentially  this.  It  is  a  formal  agreement  or  stipulation  between 
nations,  to  leave  the  settlement  of  controverted  questions, 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  and  amicably  adjusted  by  the 
immediate  parties,  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party  mutually 
chosen.  Its  power  as  an  international  principle  depends  upon 
the  obligation  attending  an  agreement  or  promise.  The  source 
of  this  obligation  is  seated  in  the  structure  of  our  mental 
nature.  And  as  nations  are  made  up  of  individuals,  the 
obligation  is  felt  nationally  as  well  as  individually.  As  a 
general  statement,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  tnie,  that 
no  individual  can  deliberately  and  voluntarily  violate  bb 
agreement  or  promise,  without  doing  violence  to  his  moral 
nature.  Nations,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  nations,  are  "  moral 
persons,"  possessing  those  attributes  of  perception,  moral 
feeling  and  will,  which  constitute  a  moral  agent.  And  accord- 
ingly, no  nation  can  deliberately  and  knowingly  violate  its 
solemnly  made  agreement,  without  doing  violence  to  its  own 
nature  as  a  moral  person.  It  is  bound  by  the  inherent 
necessities  of  its  being.  It  can  never,  in  the  matter  of  a  formal 
and  fair  agreement,  deviate  from  the  line  of  rectitude,  without 
incurring  the  deep  punishment  of  self-disgrace,  and  of  the 
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disapproval  and  abhorrence  of  mankind.  The  principle, 
therefore,  is  not  like  a  house  built  upon  the  sand,  but  has  a 
strong  basis  in  our  mental  constitution. 

11.  I  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion is  an  intelligible  one ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  easily  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.  Men  have  seen  it 
efficaciously  adopted  in  common  life ;  they  have  witnessed  its 
prompt  and  beneficial  application ;  and  having  witnessed  and 
understood  its  application  among  individuals,  they  are  prepared 
to  undei*stand  and  appreciate  it  hypothetical ly  as  applied 
lamong  nations.  Consequently  we  shall  have,  in  bringing  this 
subject  before  the  public,  a  great  advantage.  We  do  not 
possess  an  equal  advantage  in  bringing  before  the  public  the 
subject  of  a  Congress  of  Pfations.  In  order  to  be  embraced 
easily  on  its  first  proposition,  the  idea  of  a  Congress  of  Nations 
implies  a  degree  of  historical  reading,  and  a  maturity  and 
expansion  of  thought,  which  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  expected. 
It  is  a  great  conception  ;  great  even  to  sublimity  ;  as  wide  as 
the  world  in  its  comprehension,  and  bearing  the  signature  of 
Heaven  in  its  benevolence.  We  must  become  acquainted  with 
it  by  degrees ;  by  repeated  teachings  ;  by  solitary  contempla- 
tion ;  by  the  inspirations  of  Christian  benevolence,  which, 
more  than  atiy  thing  else,  gives,  on  all  moral  subjects,  the 
highest  possible  expansion  to  the  intellect.  But  the  principle 
of  arbitration  is  only  one  of  the  elements,  embraced  in  the 
general  doctrine  of  a  Congress  of  Nations.  It  may  be  disin* 
tegrated  from  the  mass  of  other  conceptions,  and  set  before  the 
mind  as  a  very  simple  thing,  as  a  matter  easily  to  be  understood  ; 
and  yet  efficacious  in  its  simplicity,  scarcelv  susceptible,  by 
any  possibility,  of  evil,  and  full  of  the  promise  of  incalculable 
good.  The  mind  of  the  masses,  which  is  not  destitute  of  an 
instinctive  perception  of  truth  within  the  range  of  its  vision, 
will  receive  it  at  once ;  will  appreciate  it;  will  act  upon  it. 
And  this  certainly  is  a  recommendation  of  very  great  value. 

11  [.  The  principle  of  arbitration,  while  it  is  well  understood, 
and  frequently  practised  in  common  life,  has  also  been  applied 
among  nations  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  decide  entirely  the 
question  of  its  practicability.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  admitted,  to  some  extent,  into  our  own  treaty 
stipulations ;  and  we  are  at  this  moment  enjoying,  in  various 
ways,  the  benefits  naturally  resulting  from  a  course  so  concilia- 
tory and  wise,  ^nd  undoubtedly  instances,  more  numerous 
and  more  important,  can  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  liistory  of 
some  other  nations. 
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In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  will  introduce 
some  brief  statements  from  a  writer  on  the  law  of  nations. 
*<The  kings  of  Denmark/'  says  Yattel,  Book  I,  Chap.  4, 
^*  have  formerly  condescended,  by  solemn  treaties,  to  refiar  to 
those  of  Sweden,  the  differences,  that  might  arise  between 
them  and  their  Senate.  This  the  kings  of  Sweden  have  also 
done  with  regard  to  those  of  Denmark.  The  princes  and 
states  of  West  Friesland,  and  the  burghesses  of  Embden,  have, 
in  the  same  manner,  constituted  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  the  judge  of  their  differences.  The  princes  of 
Neufchatel,  established,  in  1406,  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the  judge 
and  perpetual  arbiter  of  their  disputes." — Why  have  the 
States  of  Switzerland  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  for  a 
number  of  centuries,  with  a  few  short  exceptions,  while  the^ 
other  nations  of  Europe  have  been  almost  constantly  involved 
in  war  ?  We  have  the  solution  of  this  question  in  the  folkiwing 
statement  from  the  same  writer.  Book  If,  Chap.  18.  After 
remarking,  that  arbitration  is  a  method  of  settling  international 
difficulties,  which  is  very  reasonable,  and  very  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nature^  he  goes  on  to  state  as  follows.  ''The Swiss 
have  had  the  precaution,  in  all  their  alliances  among  them- 
selves, and  even  in  those  they  have  contracted  with  the 
neighboring  powers,  to  agree  beforehand  on  the  \nanner,  ia 
which  their  disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in  case 
they  could  not  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  wise 
precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the  Helvetic 
republic  in  that  flourishing  state,  which  secures  its  liberty, 
and  renders  it  respectable  throughout  Europe.'' 

In  bringing  the  principle  of  arbitration,  therefore,  before  our 
rolers,  and  before  the  people  of  our  great  republic,  we  have 
this  important  advantage,  that  we  can  truly  say,  we  propose 
nothing  untried,  nothing  unprecedented,  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  nations,  nothing  inoonsistent  with  national 
honor. 

IV.  I  would  say,  further,  that  there  is  vastly  more  power  in 
the  principle  of  international  arbitration  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  foundation 
of  the  strength  of  this  principle,  viz.,  in  our  mental  nature,  and 
in  the  highest  part  of  our  mental  nature,  the  moral  sensibility. 
The  more  common  and  popular  expression  for  the  basis  of  the 

f)rinciple  is  the  national  honor.      Without  attempting  to  ana- 
yze  the  elementary   conceptbns   involved  in  that  high  and 
cherished  expression,  who  can  doubt,  that  a  nation's  honor, 
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especially  a  Christian  nation's  is  a  tower  of  strength  ?  The 
principle  of  honor  in  individual  man,  which  pronounces  the 
violation  of  his  promise  disgraceful  in  the  highest  degree,  is  a 
strong  one ;  but  when  individual  honor  is  united  and  consoli- 
dated with  individual  honor,  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  national 
principle  and  national  moral  reputation,  it  furnishes,  within  the 
real  scope  of  its  operation,  a  stronger  protection,  than  combined 
6eets  and  armies.  What  Englishman  does  not  repose,  with  a 
con&dence  strong  as  the  everlasting  hills,  on  England's  honor? 
What  American  would  not  sink  into  the  dust  with  shame,  if 
be  were  compelled  to  doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  pledged  promise  of  his  glorious  country  ?  I^t, 
then,  the  word,  the  pledged  promise  of  England  or  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  they  will  submit  their  difficulties  to 
arbitration,  be  incorporated  into  their  treaties;  and  it  will 
accomplish  greater  and  more  certain  results,  than  the  martial 
skill  of  their  Washingtons  and  Wellingtons. 

V.  I  observe,  further,  that  the  favorable  results,  connected 
with  the  proposed  attempt  to  introduce  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion  into  treaties;  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  greatly  .to 
commend  it.  One  favorable  result,  in  particular,  of  this  course 
will  be,  that  it  will  tend  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  with 
the  great  tnitb,  that  international,  as  well  as  municipal  and 
personal  difficulties,  may  be  brought  to  a  termination  by  other 
means  than  brute  force.  It  must  be  admitted,  that,  to  the 
great  mass  of  men,  who  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
associating  the  decision  of  national  questions  with  war  only, 
this  idea  is  not  a  very  general  or  influential  one  at  present ; 
but  it  is  gradually  taking  its  position  among  the  fundanlental 
convictions  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  like  every  other  leading 
element  of  thought,  which  has  truth  for  its  basis,  it  cannot  exist 
without  power.  A  Congress  of  Nations  will  in  its  results  be 
found  to  be  practically  ineffectual,  until  the  public  has,  as  a 
general  thing,  I'eceived  and  appreciated  this  idea.  And 
probably  nothing  will  contribute  so  effectually  to  its  reception 
and  its  just  appreciation,  as  the  general  adoption  into  treaties  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  Instead,  therefore,  of  this  movement 
standing  in  the  way  of  an  international  congress,  as  some  may 
be  inclined  to  think,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  natural  and 
almost  necessary  preparations  to  that  great  result. 

But  the  great  and  crowning  honor  of  the  introduction  of  this 
principle,  while  it  does  not  operate  on  so  wide  a  scale  as  a 
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Congress  of  Natioos,  b,  that  it  makes  the  particular  nation, 
which  adopts  it,  practically  and  really  a  peace  nation.  Such 
a  people  stands  out  before  the  world  in  the  elevated  and 
honorable  position  of  a  nation,  that  estimates  peace  at  its  true 
value,  and  is  disposed  to  take  every  practicable  measure  to 
secure  it.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  will 
not  only  possess  the  enviable  reputation  of  a  nation  disposed  to 
peace ;  but  the  still  more  desirable  reality.  It  will  be,  in  reality, 
a  peaceable  nation.  Unburdened  by  heavy  taxation,  prospered 
in  its  agriculture  and  arts,  honored  in  its  principles  and  practice, 
it  will  add  to  the  possession  of  a  multitude  of  inferior  advanta- 
ges the  crowning  blessing  of  a  favoring  Providence. 

With  these  views  of  the  matter,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest 
to  my  brethren  of  the  Peace  Society,  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  to  give  immediate  attention  and  action  to  this  great 
subject.  It  is  true,  something  has  already  been  done;  the 
subject  has  been  favorably  introduced  to  the  notice  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  United  States ;  a  beginning  has  been 
made;  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
personal  efforts  should  be  more  extensively  made;  that  essays 
should  be  written  on  this  particular  topic ;  that  petitions  should 
be  sent  by  the  officers  of  the  Peace  Society  to  the  Senate  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  our  lecturers 
should  always  have  printed  petitions  to  be  presented  by  them 
for  signatures  at  the  close  of  their  lectures ;  in  a  word,  that 
specific  efforts  should  be  made  for  bringing  this  particular  thing 
before  the  whole  people.  I  may  be  in  an  error,  and  I  stand 
ready  to  be  corrected  by  the  suggestions  of  others ;  but  I  must 
confess,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  exaggerate  to  my  own  mind  the 
beneficial  results,  which,  at  the  present  propitious  moment, 
would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a  course. 


FOREIGN  MOVEMENTS. 
GENERAL   PEACE  CONVENTION   IN   LONIX7N. 

On  this  Babject  the  CoinmiUee  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  having 
issued  for  the  purpose,  five  or  six  hundred  letters  of  invitation  to  distin- 
guished friends  of  peace  in  the  United  Kingdom,  held  a  conference  on 
the  14th  of  May,  and  came,  after  a  free  and  full  interchange  of  views, 
to  a  unanimous  conclusion  in  favor  of  a  General  Convention  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  and  appointed  a  large  committee  to  fix  the  time,  and 
make  the  requisite  arrangements.     The  Herald  of  Peace  for  July 
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contains  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  made  by  nearly  thirty  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  present  on  this  occasion,  three  or  four  of  whom  were  members 
of  Parliament  An  excellent  spirit  seems  to  have  pervaded  the 
meeting ;  and  we  anticipate,  with  fond  and  strong  hopes,  the  result  of 
the  measures  now  in  progress  for  a  Greneral  Peace  Convention  in 
London  probably  next  spring. 

LONDON  PEACE  SOaETY-TTS  ANNUAL  REFOKT. 

The  last  report  of  this  Society  gives  an  encouraging  review  of  its 
operations  both  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  There  was  a  deficien- 
cy of  funds,  as  in  ail  kindred  societies ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  has 
ever  accomplished  more  in  a  single  year. 

Fdjvds. — Its  expenditures  were  for  the  year,  about  $4,300, — its 
income  $3,60a 

Agencies. — Mr.  Rlgaud,  its  only  agent,  has  not  only  traversed 
England,  and  visited  Paris,  but  **  visited  many  cities  and  towns  in 
Ireland,  formed  Auxiliary  Societies  in  some  of  them,  and  in  all  places 
where  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  proclaimed  the  peace  principles  of  the 
firospel  to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  Ireland,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
Uie  cause  of  peace  is  progressing  with  considerable  vigor.  A  monthly 
Anti-War  meeting  is  held  in  Dublin,  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  which, 
during  the  past  year,  resolutions  and  petitions  against  the  Chinese  and 
Affghanistan  wars  have  been  adopted,  as  well  as  memorials  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her  to  use  her  inflaence  in  staying  further  warlike 
proceedings  in  oolh  those  countries.  It  appears  also  that  a  considera- 
ble check  has  been  given  to  enlistment,  by  the  exertions  of  individuals 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Publications. — The  Prize  Essay,  by  H.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  Esq.,  is 
now  before  the  public;  and  the  Committee  rejoice  in  the  publication  of 
such  a  volume,  where  the  righteous  cause  of  peace  is  so  interestingly 
illustrated,  and  so  ably  defended  by  narratives  so  authentic,  and 
arguments  so  cogent  Many  of  the  reviews  have  spoken  most  highly 
of  the  Essay,  and  have  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  notice  c/f 
senators  and  statesmen.  The  venerable  Thomas  Thrush,  Esq.,  who  . 
many  years  a?o  retired  from  the  navy,  from  Christian  principles,  and 
then  published  his  reasons  for  his  novel  conduct,  has  just  issued  from 
the  press  an  admirable  volume,  by  the  title  of,  Ixist  Thoughts  on  War, 
A  very  valuable  little  work  has  been  sent  into  the  world  by  Mr.  H. 
Richardson,  called  Jlte  Church  and  the  Camp ;  and  another,  equally 
useful,  designated,  Unexceptionablt  Substitute  for  War.  The  Committee 
have  also  great  pleasure  in  referring  in  their  Report  to  a  work  of 
thrilling  interest,  on  the  subject,  from  the  able  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Campbell,  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,  In  this  volume  the  eloquent 
author  shows  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  demon  of  war  in  colors  the 
most  vivid  and  striking ;  and  the  blessed  influence  of  peace  is  portrayed 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  by  many  modes  of  powerful  and  effective 
illustration. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  your  funds,  the  Committee  have 
been  obliged  to  print  your  publications  through  the  past  year,  in  small 
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nombera.  There  has  been,  however,  a  wide  diatribution  of  tracts, 
amounting  in'  all,  to  upwards  of  110,000  copies.  A  small  tract, 
addressed  to  the  **  Friends  and  Supporters  of  Religious  Institutions  in 
London,  May,  1842,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Committee,  and  5,000 
of  tliem  have  been  distribnted.  A  publication  has  just  reached  this 
country,  from  the  able  pen  of  Hon.  Judge  Jay,  of  America,  **  On  the 
Evils  of  War,  and  its  Remedy."  Your  Committee  considering  it  a  most 
timely  and  powerfully  written  treatise,  have  immediately  printed  4,000 
copies.  Copies  of  the  American  Prize  Essays  have  been  presented  to 
Baron  Bulow,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Prussia  to  this  country; 
to  the  British  Museum ;  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  to  Dr.  Han- 
cock, an  old,  tried  friend  of  the  peace  cause.  A  volume  of  the  Society's 
Tracts,  with  some  other  publications,  were  presented  to  the  Rev.  T. 
Mathew,  of  Cork,  the  great  promoter  of  the  tetotal  cause  in  Ireland, 
which  he  acknowledged  in  a  very  kind  and  interesting  note,  breathing 
the  true  spirit  of  peace.  Copies  of  Mr.  Macnamara's  Prize  Essay  have 
been  presented  to  several  public  institutions,  and  to  many  eminent 
men,  with  the  hope  that  the  good  seed  tlius  sown  will,  in  God's  gracious 
time,  produce  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace  to  bless  the  world. 

Auxiliaries. — Some  new  auxiliaries  have  been  formed  during  the 
past  year,  and  those  which  had  by  some  means,  or  rather  want  of 
means,  become  decayed,  have  been  resuscitated.  It  is  with  pleasure 
ti)e  Committee  have  beheld  some  of  the  auxiliaries  manifesting  consid- 
erable activity  by  holding  public  meetings,  and  printing  and  circulating 
a  variety  of  publications  designed  to  show  the  anti-christian  character 
of  war,  and  the  folly  and  sin  of  becoming  soldiers. 

France. — ^The  last  report  announced  that,  through  your  valued 
agent,  Mr.  Rigaud,  the  Peace  Society  had  offered  10(X)  francs  for  the 
best  Essay  in  the  French  language  on  the  Principles  of  Peace.  The 
competition  for  the  prize  was  very  great,  and  the  adjudicators  felt  such 
difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  respective  Essays,  that  two 
of  them  especially  appeared  of  such  equal  merit,  that  they  agreed  indi- 
viding  the  prize  between  the  two  competitors.  The  interest  thus  excited 
was  so  gratifying  to  your  Committee,  and  the  feeling  manifested  in 
Paris  so  promising  of  future  good,  that  they  determined  upon  sending 
Mr.  Rigaud  forth  on  a  second  embassy  of  peace  to  the  continent  S 
Europe.  .  He  was  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Christian  Morals 
Society,  on  April  18,  and  was  received  with  all  courtesy  and  Christian 
kindness.  The  meetinjr,  he  informs  the  Committee  by  letter,  was 
highly  interesting,  held  m  the  saloon  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Mr.  Rigaud. — ^  An  account  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Christian  Morals  Society,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  daily  journals, 
which  is  very  important,  and  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  the  only 
meeting  of  religious  and  benevolent  societies  I  have  seen  thus  noticed, 
although  last  week  was  the  grand  period  for  all  their  anniversaries,  like 
our  meetings  in  the  month  of  May  in  London.  I  had  an  opportunity, 
on  Friday  last,  being  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  Protestant  gentle- 
man, of  bringing  the  principles  of  tJie  Peace  Society  and  its  grand 
obiect  before  the  company,  including  no  less  than  seven  ministers  from 
different  departments  of  France,  who  had  come  up  to  Paris  in  order  to 
assist  at  the  various  religious  meetings  which  have  thus  taken  place,  and 
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who  will,  I  hope,  retnm  interested  in  Che  sacred  cause  of  peace,  and 
ready  to  promote  it  in  their  several  localities. 

From  what  I  perceive  and  hear  from  various  roemhers  of  the  Peace 
Committee,  the  impression  made  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  our  Society, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  Morals  Society,  has  been  very  considera- 
ble. One  instance  I  will  mention.  A  gentleman,  who  is  master  of  a  veiy 
respectable  classical  and  mathematical  school  for  young  gentlemen  in 
this  city,  of  whom  he  has  above  eighty,  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
with  some  of  his  senior  scholars,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  its  impor- 
tance, that  he  immediately  afterwards  offered  a  Prize  on  the  subject  of 
Peace  on  Christian  principles,  to  be  written  for  by  all  his  pupils.  This 
is  very  encouraging,  as  well  as  many  other  signs  of  the  times. 

Last  year  when  1  was  here,  the  public  mind  was  engrossed  by  the 
apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  the  great  military  man  of  the  nation  and  the 
age,  the  probable  war  with  England,  and  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
Now,  the  name  of  Napoleon  I  have  not  heard,  the  ill-will  against  our 
country  is  only  to  be  perceived  in  some  of  the  journals,  like  die  distant 
rumblings  of  the  passing  thunder  storm,  and  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
are  looked  upon  with  disgust ;  whilst  tlie  only  subjects  of  interest  are 
the  improvement  of  the  country  by  means  of  docks,  canals,  and  particu- 
larly railways,  and  other  public  works  of  general  utility.  These  are 
favorable  circumstances,  of  which  the  friends  of  peace  ought  surely  to 
take  advantage,  and  therefore  I  rejoice  that  the  Committee  have  sent 
me  to  labor  in  the  continental  field  that  lies  before  me,  where  every 
thing  is  to  be  done,  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  as  well  as  to  sow 
the  seed. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  him,  bearing  date  May  7th,  he  says, 
'I  expect  to  leave  Paris  on  Monday  for  Lyons ;  it  is  an  important  city, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  something  there.  I  shall  take  good  letters 
with  me.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Countess  de  Sellon  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  Peace  Committee  here,  expressive  of  the  deep  interest  she 
feels  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  her  desire  to  have  an  account  of  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Christian  Morals  Society.  There  will  be  something 
to  do  at  Geneva,  and  I  hope  also  at  Lausanne.  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  minister  from  thence,  who  is  about  returning,  and 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  tiie  cause." 


HOW  THEY  LABOR  FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

We  think  the  example  of  our  co-workers  in  England  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  imitation.  Our  circumstances  are  somewhat 
different  from  theirs,  but  far  more  favorable  on  the  whole  to  successful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  cause.    We  give  a  few  specimens. 

PEACE  MEETING  IN  DUBLIN. 

Eaily  in  June  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  peace,  at  which  various  speeches  were  made,  and  several 
resolutions  adopted.  From  an  account  of  the  meeting  in  one  of  the 
Dublin  papers,  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

**  I  desire,"  said  James  Haughton,  "  to  excite  kindly  feelings  towards 
the  foolish  man  who  has  taken  up  the  bloody  trade  of  warrior.    He  is 
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to  be  pitied  bb  well  u  blamed.  A  mistaken  education  of  public 
opinion  haa  led  him  astray,  has  made  him  willing  to  relinquish  hvB 
liberty,  literally  to  sell  himself  into  slavery.  Before  any  of  you  adopt 
this  unwise  course,  consider  well  what  you  are  about.  A  soldier  is 
called  an  honorable  man,  a  noble  defender  of  his  queen  and  country, 
and  BO  fbrth.  Let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  consider  how  far  he  is 
entitled  to  these  appellations.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  slave — he 
must  do  as  he  is  ordered  by  his  superior  officer,  under  pain  of  being 
flogged  or  shot  if  he  refuse — to  refuse  would  be  mutiny,  and  subject 
him  to  these  severe  penalties.  If  the  officer  have  any  objection  to 
continue  in  his  bloody  profession,  arising  either  from  fear  of  death,  or 
severe  hardship,  if  ordered  to  a  foreign  land,  or  some  better  or  higher 
motive  regarding  the  sinfulness  of  his  occupation,  he  may,  I  understand^ 
sell  out  or  resign  his  commission;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  a 
oommon  soldier  is  allowed  any  such  privilege.  He  roust  have  no  fear 
for  his  body — he  roust  have  no  conscience  from  the  moment  of  his 
enlistment — ^he  is  a  slave — he  gives  up  his  own  judgment — he  resigns 
hioaself  to  the  direction  of  others — he  either  lives  at  iiome  as  an 
idler,  deriving  his  subsistence  and  his  fine  clothing  from  the  hard 
toil  of  others  of  his  fellow-men,  earning  nothing  himself,  or  he  is  sent 
to  some  foreign'land  to  murder  his  fellow-creatures.  His  glorious — 
his  noble — his  manly  occupation — his  God-like  employment — is  the 
making  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  plundering  and  rendering 
destitute  the  wives  and  children  of  his  bretbren^-of  men  who  hare 
never  done  him  an  injury — whom  he  has  gone  thousands  of  miles  out 
of  his  way  to  hack  and  destroy.  Hear  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  this  point,  in  writing  an  account  of  a  slaughter  (I  cannot  call  it  a 
victory),  in  India.  He  speaks  to  this  cfiect: — '  We  have  driven  five 
thousand  into  the  river,  where  they  perished! — Our  soldiers  are  in 
high  spirits ;  their  pockets  are  full  of  money,  the  produce  of  plunder.' 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  human  mind.  If  such 
actions  bo  honorable,  noble,  or  such  as  honest  men  could  engage  in — 
I  know  nothing  of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  mind — it  is  the  hnde 
not  the  mnn^  in  our  nature,  which  sustains  such  a  barbarous  system." 

Efforts  against  Enlistment. — "  Mr.  Richard  Allen,  afler  some 
remarks,  read  extracts  of  letters  from  Birmingham  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  showing  that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  peace  to  prevent 
enlisting?  had  been  attended  with  eminent  success,  so  much  so,  that  at 
Birmingham  they  had  only  been  able  during  the  great  fair  there  to 
obtain  four  recruits,  of  whom  three  proved  unfit,  and  the  fourth  made 
his  escape.  At  Coventry  Fair,  10,000  anti-war  papers  had  been 
distributed,  and  it  appeared  that  there  a  single  recruit  had  not  been 
obtained.  At  Bristol  and  Newcastle,  also,  active  peace  measures  were 
in  pror^ress,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  equally  successful.  Mr. 
Allen  then  alluded  to  the  Afighanistan  war,  which  he  denounced  as 
characterized  by  the  utmost  recklessness,  and  only  attempted  because 
we  had  a  large  standing  army,  who  must  be  employed." 

Resolves  against  the  Chinese  and  Afghan  Wars. — "The 
following  resolutions  were  then  moved  and  seconded,  and  adopted  by 
acclamation,  a  copy  of  them  to  be  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel : — 

**  Resolved^  That  we  view  the  continued  warlike  proceedings  in 
China  and  Affghanistan  as  the  heaping  of  iniquity  on  iniquity — as 
inexpressibly  dis^aceful  to  Great  Britain,  and  as  effectually  barring 
the  spread  of  Christianity  amongst  the  heathens,  by  exciting  all  their 
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prejudices  against  it,  and  causing  it  to  be  looked  on  as  a  system  of 
rapine,  cruelty,  and  slaughter,  instead  of  one  of  peace,  long-suffering, 
and  love. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  extreme  satisfaction  the  successful 
exertions  now  being  made,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain, 
to  persuade  our  countrymen  not  to  sell  themselves  to  the  trade  of  blood, 
and  that  we  earnestly  entreat  all,  as  they  desire  to  have  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,  not  to  assist,  in  any  way,  in  the 
murderous  work  now  going  forward  in  India  and  in  China. 

"Resolved,  That  we  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  our  indignation 
at  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure,  which  is  now  being 
perpetrated  in  the  prosecution  of  those  disgraceful  wars,  while  the 
people  at  home  are  suffering  all  but  the  horrors  of  famine ;  and  that 
we  earnestly  call  on  every  friend  of  religion,  humanity,  or  justice,  to 
join  us  in  energetic  remonstrances  to  the  queen,  to  put  an  end  to  tha 
further  prostitution  of  the  national  honor  at  the  footstool  of  a  mad  and 
insensate  ambition." 

These  are  rather  mild  si)ecimens  of  the  strong,  indicant  resolves 
passed  at  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  forwarded  to  the  government,  as  echoes  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
best  portions  of  the  community.  The  papers  have  also  teemed  with 
remonstrances ;  but  we  will  quote,  as  a  brief  sample,  only  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  copied  into  the  London  Herald  of  Peace : 

^  We  are  dealing  with  a  Pagan  nation,  one  which  comprises  about  a 
third  of  the  human  race ;  and  instead  of  alluring  them  by  our  example 
and  influence  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  we  appear  to  be  doing  our  utmost 
to  drive  them  still  further  from  its  precincts !  to  disgust  them  with 
eveiy  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Christian. 

''In  this  brief  expostulation  we  have  endeavored  to  show, — 1.  that  the 
measures  of  the  Chinese,  which  gave  offence  to  our  government,  were 
calculated  to  promote  die  cause  of  virtue  and  human  happiness ;  3. 
that  the  character  of  these  measures,  considered  with  reference  to 
attendant  circumstances,  was  not  such  as  could  possibly  justify  retalia- 
tion ;  S.  that  the  war  has  already  produced  the  greatest  misery  and 
distress  to  those  who  were  entirely  innocent  of  its  cause ;  4.  that  this 
war,  and  the  traffic  out  of  which  it  sprung,  are  inflicting  a  serious 
injury  on  our  national  reputation,  and  on  the  religion  we  profess.  , 

^  The  duty  of  British  Christians,  founded  on  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, is  obvious.  The  opportunity  should  on  no  account  be  lost  Let 
the  national  voice  be  heard  strongly,  but  respecUTuUy,  urging  a  reference 
of  the  existing  differences  with  China  to  commissioners,  to  be  mutually 
appointed ;  who  shall  also  be  authorized  to  determine  upon  the  best 
means  of  entirely  aoppressing  the  guilty  trafflc  iu  opium — a  traffic 
which  has  unhappily  involved  our  country  in  proceedings  so  abhorrent 
to  humanity,  and  so  injurious  to  the  character  of  our  holy  religion." 

Efforts  of  a  private  iNnivinuAi.. — ^While  Mr.  Ladd  was  on  his 
last  tour  to  the  West,  a  letter  arrived, — it  never  reached  him — from  a 
fViend  of  peace  in  England,  who  represents  himself  as  in  humble 
circumstances,  but  appears  so  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  so  ingenious 
in  his  expedients,  as  well  as  indcfati^ble  in  his  labors,  for  its  advance- 
ment, that  wc  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  even  at  this  late  hour,  a  few 
extracts.  The  writer,  it  seems,  is  Uie  son  of  a  mechanic ;  but  after 
''having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  handicraft  business,"  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  qaalifying'  himself  for  a  teacher,  and  was,  at  the  date  of  his 
letter,  teaching  a  large  school  of  his  own  in  Brompton,  Chatliam. 

*<  As  an  ezemplification,"  he  says,  <*  of  the  trite  maxim,  that '  where 
there  is  a  will,  tnere  is  a  wav,'  tliat  the  huhiblest  may  take  a  part  even 
in  so  great  a  cause,  I  will,  if  yott  will  allow  me,  recount  a  few  of  my 
humble  efforts  for  peace.  I  must,  however,  apprize  you,  that  the  town 
in  which  I  live,  is  a  most  unfavorable  one  for  the  spread  of  our  princi- 
ples. It  is  garrisoned ;  and  we  are  completely  surrounded  by  war 
establishments  which  are  the  support  of  the  neighborhood.  We  have 
an  ordnance  department,  four  barracks,  powder  ma^^azines,  one  of  the 
principal  dock-yards  in  the  kingdom  (Chatham],  with  all  their  appenda- 
ges. Consequently  we  have  sham  fights,  mock  sieges,  springing  of 
mines  by  which  stuffed  figures  of  men  are  blown  into  the  au:  as  high 
as  gunpowder  will  drive  them,  pontoon  exhibitions,  grand  reviews^ 
ship  launches,  various  military  experiments,  plenty  of  military  music, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  all  of  course  attended  with  their  usual  effects,  tending  to 
impede  the  diffusion  of  our  principles. 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  these  opposing  circumstances,  however,  I  often 
meet  with  encouragement  to  go  on.  Some  years  ago,  I  obtained  a 
mnt  of  tracts  from  the  Parent  Committee,  with  the  view  of  submitting 
Uiem  for  reading^  books  to  the  school  masters  and  mistresses  in  the 
vicinity. .  This  I  did,  and  several  willingly  accepted  them.  I  had 
three  sets  of  our  octavo  tracts  bound  into  volumefi^  and  presented  them 
severally  to  each  minister  of  tlie  principal  congregations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Independent,  Baptist  and  Methodist  The  Baptist  minister 
(Mr.  Lewis>  is  of  our  committee ;  he  is  a  very  talented  man,  and  goes 
the  whole  length  of  the  peace  principles.     Some  time  afterwaras,  I 

Sve  a  volume  to  a  first-rate  local  Methodist  preacher  (Mr.  James 
ibom).  In  a  letter  to  me,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  new  light 
which  its  pemsaf  had  shed  npon  his  mind,  avowed  himself  a  thorough 
convert,  and  came  forward  at  a  public  meeting,  and  advocated  oar 
principles.    He  is  now  gone  out  a  travelling  preacher. 

**  A  brother  of  mine  had  a  friend,  *Nkiio,*  alias  H.  G.  Adams,  who 
bad  some  pretensions  to  the  appellation  of  a  poet  Him  I  formally 
addressed,  soliciting  the  aid  of  his  pen,  at  the  same  time  furnisbinff 
him  with  some  pool  icat ions.  The  result  is  as  favorable  as  I  coald 
wish.t  His  literary  productions  are  now  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
leaven  of  peace.  He  is  now  our  Secretary.  Some  of  his  verses  yon 
will  find  in  the  latter  numbers  of  the  Herald  of  Peace. 

**  I  have  tried  another  expedient  I  have  a  large  painted  hoard 
0«Mp«iMlAd  before  a  tradesman's  shop  situated  in  the  principal  thoroogb- 
fare  of  Brompton,  exhibiting  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Peace 
Society ;  my  name  stands  as  the  referee  for  further  infemntttion.  A 
eopy  of  this  board  appeared  in  most  of  the  London  papers  in  Jannary. 

**  A  gentleman,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  or  this  place,  sent  to 
me  a  short  time  since  for  some  tracts ;  and  afler  reading  them,  he 
came  to  thank  me,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  the  success  of  the 
cause,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  among  his  friends,  and  to 
become  a  subscriber.  He  requested  to  have  something  further  to  read ; 
and  I  handed  him  your  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  as  I  had  been 
a  subscriber  for  a  copy  of  the  splendid  American  Prize  Essays,  and 
had  separated  them,  making  each  essay  a  distinct  volume  for  the  con- 
venience of  lending. 

**  I  have  got  a  copy  of  your  Essay  added  to  the  library  of  oar  Mechanics 
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Institute ;  and  the  other  evening^  I  found  a  member  of  the  Inatitiiite 
reading  it  at  his  own  bouse  to  a  military  sergeant  Both  reader  and 
hearer  were  much  interested." 

We  have  no  room  for  further  eartraets;  bnt  the  whole  letter,  filled 
with  similar  statements,  shows  how  much  a  person  of  the  right  stamp 
can  in  almost  any  situation  do  for  the  cause  of  peace.  Would  to'  God 
that  the  professed  friends  of  peace  in  this  country  had  the  same  spirit ! 
If  so,  they  would  soon  leaven  the  whole  nation  with  pacific  sentiments, 
and  banish  the  demon  of  war  from  our  land  for  ever.  Fain  would  we 
ask  every  friend  of  our  cause,  canst  thou  not  go  and  do  likewise  ? 
Oar  friends  miwl,  or  the  cause  can  never  prosper  as  it  might  and  should. 

HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

Adjustmknt  of  DiFricuLTiEs  WITH  EifGLAKD. — The  final  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes,  so  long  pending  between  us  and  the  land  of  our 
fathers  and  brethren,  has  been  hailed  every  where  with  strong  express- 
ions of  joy.  This  event  is  probably  of  greater  importance  than  any  of 
OS  now  imagine ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to  indulge 
in  the  remarks  which  it  suggests. 

Lord  Ashburton. — When  Lord  Ashburton,  the  chief  agent  in  this 
work  of  peace,  visited  this  city,  our  Committee  took  occasion  not  orly 
to  address  a  congratulatory  note  to  him  on  the  auspicious  result  of  liis 
mission,  but  to  elect  him  an  honorary  member  of  our  Society,  and  pre- 
sent him  a  splendid  copy  of  our  Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 
The  correspondence  in  the  case  we  must  defer  to  the  next  number. 

Labors  of  Agents. — Besides  our  stationary  Agent  in  Boston,  we 
have  only  two  now  in  the  field.  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  we  have:  no 
recent  intelligence ;  but  from  our  Secretary,  who  devotes  his  time  main- 
ly to  lecturing,  wo  have  a  full  account  since  our  anniversary,  and  regret 
our  inability  to  give  it  entire.  He  has,  with  a  single  exception,  been 
uniformly  received  with  kindness  for  himself  and  his  mission  of  peace. 

The  Sabbath  afler  our  anniversary,  our  Secretary  visited  Westmin- 
ster, and  found  the  people,  as  well  as  their  excellent,  whole-hearted 
minister,  prepared  to  welcome  the  cause  and  ita  claims.  Such  pastors 
almost  invariably  infuse  ere-long  into  their  people  such  a  spirit  as 
makes  them  ready  for  every  enterprise  that  seeks  to  glorify  God  in  the 
recovery  of  men  from  their  errors  and  sins. 

In  Lancaster  he  met  a  similar  reception.  In  the  Orthodox  minister 
there  we  have  a  friend  who  feels,  as  every  ambassador  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  should,  a  real  responsibility  for  our  cause,  and  makes  his  arrange- 
ments to  meet  its  claims.  He  takes  care  to  have  the  subject  brought  at 
least  once  every  year,  before  the  community  in  a  sermon  or  address, 
and  a  collection  taken  in  hthdfofour  object;  a  measure  very  easy  for  the 
friends  of  peace  in  every  place,  and  likely,  in  the  aggregate  of  its  results 
to  secure  for  us  five  or  ten  times  as  much  money  as  we  now  receive. 
Charles  Mason,  Esq.  delivered  the  address  last  year,  a  performance  of 
which  our  Secretary  speaks  in  high  terms;  and  Mr.  Packard  hopes  this 
year  for  a  sermon  on  the  subject  from  the  Unitarian  minister  who  takes 
a  OTeat  interest  in  the  cause,  as  do  most  of  his  brethren  through  the  land. 

We  miffht,  without  giving  more  than  a  mere  abstract,  quote  a  longer 
account  of  our  Secretary's  visit  to  other  places  in  Worcester  County — 
Princeton,  Holden,  Rutland,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Hubbardston,  Boylston, 
West  Boylston,  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester.    In  some  of  these  places 
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he  found  prejudices  from  previous  disputes  about  non-resistance  in  its 
modem  sense ;  but  these  prejudices  were  for  the  most  part  overcoine 
by  an  exhibition  of  peace  on  its  own  merits. 

Of  Worcester  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  quote  a  part  of  his  own  accoant. 
<*  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  much  here.  Soon  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  my  labors  in  the  cause  of  peace,  seven  years  ago,  I  visited 
Worcester  under  the  kind  and  influential  patronage  of  the  lamented 
Peabody,  a  noble-hearted  man,  and  was  well  received  by  all  the  minis- 
ters and  their  people,  Unitarian,  Orthodox,  and  Baptist  Nor  had  the 
cause  of  peace  since  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  their  favor ;  but  there  had 
intervened  so  much  wrangling  on  other  topics  somewhat  akin  to  onii^ 
and  non-resistance  had  been  broached  there  in  such  a  way,  and  the 
pulpits  had  been  so  often  solicited  for  objects  regarded  as  more 
or  less  foreign  to  the  appropriate  work  of  pastors,  that  I  feared 
very  much  the  result  of  any  effort  I  should  attempt  there.  Moit 
happily,  however,  were  my  fears  disappointed.  The  ministers  to  whoa 
I  applied,  readily  favored  my  request  lor  a  service  on  Sabbath  eveniq^ 
and  the  church,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  was  so  filled,  that  addi- 
tional seats  were  brought  in,  and  still  some  went  away  for  want  cf 
roonk  ^  The  effort,  I  judge  was  well  received ;  and  on  going  amon^  the 

r^ople  for  subscriptions  to  our  periodical,  or  donations  to  the  Society 
was  gratefully  surprised  at  the  degree  of  their  readiness  in  timei 
like  these.  I  solicited  donations  from  only  a  few ;  but  from  Davio 
Waluo,  Esq.,  and  his  sisters,  whose  wealth,  though  said  to  be  greets 
does  not  equal  Uieir  benevolence,  I  received  $40,  twenty  from  the 
former,  and  twenty  from  the  latter." 

Our  Secretary,  besides  a  visit  to  Windham  and  Pelham,  N.  H.,  made 
an  excursion  of  two  Sabbaths  into  Maine,  and  met  with  a  welcome 
beyond  his  expectations.  The  seed  sown  there  by  Mr.  Ladd,  it 
beginning  to  bnng  forth  fruit.  After  preachin?  twice  in  Portlani^  he 
started  for  lectures  on  successive  evening  at  North  Yarmouth,  Brnn^ 
jwick,  and  Bath,  his  audience  increasing  m  numbers  till  it  became  ywf 
respectable  in  Brunswick,  and  in  Bath  filled  one  of  their  churcheii 
Such  attendance  during  the  week  is  strong  proof  of  a  growing  dispon- 
tion  to  inquire  into  this  long  neglected  subject 

A  much  fuller  account  of  our  own  operations  is  perhaps  due  to  oar 
friends  and  readers ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more. 

Peace  Lectures  in  Boston. — Our  Committee  have  made  arran^ 
mentB  in  part  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  city  from  able  and  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  cause ;  and  before  this  notice  shall  reach  our 
readers,  their  delivery  will  probably  have  commenced.  How  long  the 
course  will  be,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  confidently  anticipate  from  the 
effort,  much  good  to  the  cause,  and  something  more  than  mere  gratifi- 
cation to  the  community.  

Receipt*  to  September. 
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